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CHAPTER   LV. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OP  NIKIAS  TO  THE   OLYMPIC 
FESTIVAL  OF  OLYMPIAD  90. 

My  last  chapter  terminated  with  the  peace  called  the  Peace  of 
Nikias,  concluded  in  March  421  b.g. — ^between  Athens  and  the 
Spartan  confederacy,  for  fifty  years. 

This  peace — ^negotiated  during  the  autumn   and  winter   suc- 
ceeding the   defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Araphipolis,  Negotiations 
wherein  both  Kleon  and  Brasidas  were  slain — ^resulted  dJrK^e 
partly  from  the  extraordinary  anxiety  of  the  Spartans  to  J?e  Ni'tf£?f 
recover  their  captives  who  had  been  taken  at  Sphakteria,  '^"^p***!^"* 
partly  from  the  discouragement  of  the  Athenians,  leading  them  to 
listen  to  the  peace  party  who  acted  with  Nikias.    The  general 
principle  adopted  for  the  peace  was,  the  restitution  by  both  parties 
of  what  had  been  acqmred  by  war — yet  excluding  such  p^^aoe  caiied 
places  as  had  been   surrendered   by  capitulation:   ac-  SmSlJt- 
cording  to  which  reserve,  the  Athenians,  while  prevented  S  mw^ 
fit)m  recovering  Plataea,  continued  to  hold  Nisaea,  the  ^^iSom 
harbour  of  Megara.    The  LacedaBmonians  engaged  to  o'p««»- 
restore  Amphipolis  to  Athens,  and  to  relinquish  their  connexion 
with  the  revolted  allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace — that  is,  Argilus, 
Stageirus,  Akanthus,  Skolus,  Olynthus,  and  Spartolus.     These  six 
cities,  however,  were  not  to  be  enrolled  as  allies  of  Athens  unless 
they  chose  voluntarily  to  become  so — ^but  only  to  pay  regularly  to 
Athens  the  tribute  originally  assessed  by  Aristeides,  as  a  sort 
of  recompense  for  the  protection  of  the  ^gean  sea  against  private 
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war  or  piracy.  Any  inhabitant  of  Amphipolis  or  the  other  cities, 
who  chose  to  leave  them,  was  at  liberty  to  do  so  and  to  carry 
away  his  property.  Farther,  the  Lacedaemonians  covenanted 
to  restore  Panaktum  to  Athens,  together  with  all  the  Athenian 
prisoners  in  their  possession.  As  to  Skione,  Torone,  and  Sermylus, 
the  Athenians  were  declared  free  to  take  their  own  measures.  On 
their  part,  they  engaged  to  release  all  captives  in  their  hands, 
either  of  Sparta  or  her  allies ;  to  restore  Pylus,  Kythera,  Methone, 
Pteleon,  and  Atalante ;  and  to  liberate  all  the  Peloponnesian  or 
Brasidean  soldiers  now  under  blockade  in  Skione. 

Provision  was  also  made,  by  special  articles,  that  all  Greeks 
should  have  free  access  to  the  sacred  Pan-hellenic  festivals,  either 
by  land  or  sea ;  and  that  the  autonomy  of  the  Delphian  temple 
should  be  guaranteed. 

The  contracting  parties  swore  to  abstain  in  future  from  all  injury 
to  each  other,  and  to  settle  by  amicable  decision  any  dispute 
which  might  arise.^ 

Lastly,  it  was  provided  that  if  any  matter  should  afterwards 
occur  as  having  been  forgotten,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians 
might  by  mutual  consent  amend  the  treaty  as  they  thought  fit  So 
prepared,  the  oaths  were  interchanged  between  seventeen  principal 
Athenians  and  as  many  principal  Lacedaemonians. 

Earnestly  bent  as  Sparta  herself  was  upon  the  peace — ^and 
Peace  M>.  ratified  as  it  had  been  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  among 
sJSmby  ^®r  confederates— still  there  was  a  powerful  minority 
Sf  m«nb2?  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ly  refused  their  assent,  but  strenuously 
^^Jj^jjf*"  protested  against  its  conditiona  The  Corinthians  were 
auunoe.  disconteuted  because  they  did  not  receive  back  SoUium 
and  Anaktorium;  the  Megarians,  because  they  did  not  regain 
Nisaea;  the  Bceotians,  because  Panaktum  was  to  be  restored 
Tbemwt  to  Athcus :  the  Eleians  also,  on  some  other  ground 
memben  of  which  we  do  uot  distinctly  know.  All  of  them  moreover 
refnae  to  took  common  ofiTcnce  at  the  article  which  provided  that 
trooeL  Athens  and  Sparta  might  by  mutual  consent  and  without 
McjnHaai,     consultiug  the  allies,  amend  the  treaty  in  any  way  that  ' 

M^EidiA!!  they  thought  proper.*  Though  the  peace  was  sworn, 
therefore,  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  Spartan  confederacy 
remained  all  recusant 

So  strong  was  the  interest  of  the  Spartans  themselves,  however, 
that  having  obtained  the  favourable  vote  of  the  minority,  they 
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resolved  to  carry  the  peace  through,  even  at  the  risk  of  break- 
ing up  the  confederacy.     Besides  the  earnest  desire  of  podtfon  and 
recovering  their  captives  from  the  Athenians,  they  were  ih^"]SSedL 
farther  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  their  truce  for  thirty  !b^!l!^l!^ 
years  concluded  with   Argos  was    just   now   expiring.  JS^tKir 
They  had  indeed  made  application  to  Argos  for  renewing  JU^Jb^^ 
it,  through  Lichas  the  Spartan  proxenus  of  that  city.  ^^«^ 
But  the   Ai^eians  had   refused,  except   upon   the   inadmissible 
condition  that  the  border  territory  of  Kynuria  should  be  ceded 
to  them :  there  was  reason  to  fear  therefore  that  this  new  and 
powerful  force  might  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  Athens,  if  war 
were  allowed  to  continue.^ 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  the  peace  been  sworn,  than  the 
Spartans  proceeded  to  execute  its  provisions.  Lots  being  ?5^g^*^J^ 
drawn  to  determine  whether  Sparta  or  Athens  should  be  dnnoniaos 

to  CXGCQtA 

the  first  to  make  the  cessions  required,  the  Athenians  the  peace- 
drew  the  &vourable  lot: — an  advantage  so  very  great,  i4not£ 
under   the   circumstances,  that   Theophrastus   affirmed  Atbens-UM 
Nikias  to  have  gained  the  point  by  bribery.     There  is  ^^i^  do 
no  ground  for  believing  such  alleged  bribery ;  the  rather,  Sbep^! 
as  we  shall  presently  find  Nikias  gratuitously  throwing  away  most 
of  the  benefit  which  the  lucky  lot  conferred.' 

The  Spartans  began  their  compliance  by  forthwith  releaedng 
all  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  their  hands,  and  despatching  Ischa- 
goras  with  two  others  to  Amphipolis  and  the  Thracian  towns. 
These  envoys  were  directed  to  proclaim  the  peace  as  well  as  to 
enforce  its  observance  upon  the  Thradan  towns,  and  especially 
to  command  Klearidas,  the  Spartan  commander  in  Amphipolis, 
that  he  should  surrender  the  town  to  the  Athenians.  But  on 
arriving  in  Thrace,  Ischagoras  met  with  nothing  but  unanimous 
opposition:  and  so  energetic  were  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Chalkidians,  both  in  Amphipolis  and  out  of  it,  that  even  Klearidas 
refused  obedience  to  his  own  government,  pretending  that  he  was 
not  strong  enough  to  surrender  the  place  against  the  resistance  of 
the  Chalkidians.  Thus  completely  baffled,  the  envoys  returned  to 
Sparta,  whither  Klearidas  thought  it  prudent  to  accompany  them^ 
partiy  to  explain  his  own  conduct,  partiy  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
procure  some  modification  of  the  terms.  But  he  found  this 
imposfflble.  He  was  sent  back  to  Amphipolis  with  peremptory 
orders  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  Athenians,  if  it  could  poMbly 

1  Thucyd.  v.  14,  22,  76.  »  Plutarch,  NikiaB,  c.  10. 
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be  done;  if  that  should  prove  beyond  his  force,  then  to  come 
away,  and  bring  home  every  Peloponnesian  soldier  in  the  garrison. 
Perhaps  the  surrender  was  really  impracticable  to  a  force  no 
greater  than  that  which  Klearidas  commanded,  since  the  reluctance 
of  the  population  was  doubtless  obstinate.  At  any  rate,  he 
represented  it  to  be  impracticable :  the  troops  accordingly  came 
home,  but  the  Athenians  still  remained  excluded  from  Amphipolis, 
and  all  the  stipulations  of  the  peace  respecting  the  Thracian 
towns  remained  unperformed.  Nor  was  this  alL  The  envoys 
irom  the  recusant  minority  (Corinthians  and  others),  after  having 
gone  home  for  instructions,  had  now  come  back  to  Sparta  with 
increased  repugnance  and  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the 
peace,  so  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  Spartans  to  bring  them  to 
compliance  were  fruitless.^ 

The  Spartans  were  now  in  serious  embarrassment     Not  having 

SSSSffor  ®^®^^*^  ^^^^^  portion  of  the  treaty,  they  could  not 
mutual  de.  demand  that  Athens  should  execute  hers :  and  they  were 
dadedb<y  threatened  with  the  double  misfortune  of  forfeiting  the 
and  Athens.  Confidence  of  their  allies  without  acquiring  any  of  the 
advantages  of  the  treaty.  In  this  dilemma  they  determined  to 
enter  into  closer  relations,  and  separate  relations,  with  Athens, 
at  all  hazard  of  offending  their  allies.  Of  the  enmity  of  Argos, 
if  unaided  by  Athens,  they  had  little  apprehension;  while  the 
moment  was  now  favourable  for  alliance  with  Athens,  from  the 
decided  pacific  tendencies  reigning  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  from 
the  known  philo-Laconian  sentiment  of  the  leaders  Nikias  and 
Laches.  The  Athenian  envoys  had  remained  at  Sparta  ever  since 
the  swearing  of  the  peace— awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tions ;  Nikias  or  Laches,  one  or  both,  being  very  probably  among 
them.  When  they  saw  that  Sparta  was  unable  to  fulfill  her  bond, 
so  that  the  treaty  seemed  likely  to  be  cancelled,  they  would 
doubtless  encourage,  and  perhaps  may  even  have  suggested,  the 
idea  of  a  separate  alliance  between  Spc^  and  Athens,  as  the  only 
expedient  for  covering  the  deficiency ;  promising  that  under  that 
alliance  the  Spartan  captives  should  be  restored.  Accordingly 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two,  for  fifty  years — not 
Tcnm  of  merely  of  peace,  but  of  defensive  alliance.  Each  party 
the  aiuaace.  pledged  itsclf  to  assist  in  repelling  any  invaders  of  the 
territory  of  the  other,  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  not  to 
conclude  peace  with  them  without  the  consent  of  the  other.    This 

*  Thucyd.  v.  21,  22. 
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was  the  single  provision  of  the  alliance^ — with  one  addition, 
howeyer,  of  no  mean  importance,  for  the  secmity  of  Lacedasmon. 
The  Athenians  engaged  to  lend  their  best  and  most  energetic  aid 
in  putting  down  any  rising  of  the  Helots  which  might  occur 
in  Laconia.  Such  a  provision  indicates  powerfully  the  uneasiness 
felt  by  the  Lacedaemonians  respecting  their  serf-population.  But 
at  the  present  moment  it  was  of  peculiar  value  to  them,  since 
it  bound  the  Athenians  to  restrain,  if  not  to  withdraw,  the  Messe- 
nian  garrison  of  Pylus,  planted  there  by  themselves  for  the  express 
purpose  of  provoking  the  Helots  to  revolt. 

An  alliance  with  stipulations  8o  few  and  simple  took  no  long 
time  to  discuss.  It  was  concluded  very  speedily  after  the  return 
of  the  envoys  from  Amphipolis — probably  not  more  than  a  month 
or  two  after  the  former  peace.  It  was  sworn  to  by  the  same 
individuals  on  both  sides ;  with  similar  declaration  that  the  oath 
should  be  annually  renewed, — and  also  with  similar  proviso  that 
Sparta  and  Athens  might  by  mutual  consent  either  enlaige  or 
contract  the  terms,  without  violating  the  oath.^  Moreover  the 
treaty  was  directed  to  be  inscribed  on  two  columns ;  one  to  be  set 
up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amyklae,  the  other  in  the  temple  of 
Athene  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens. 

The  most  important  result  of  this  new  alliance  was  something 
not  specified  in  its  provicdons,  but  understood,  we  may  be  Athens  re- 
well  assured,  between  the  Spartan  Ephors  and  Nikias  at  s^^* 
the  time  when  it  was   concluded.     All  the  Spartan  <»p"^«^ 
captives  at  Athens  were  forthwith  restored.' 

Nothing   can   demonstrate    more   powerfully  the  '  pacific   and 
acquiescent  feeling  now  reigning  at  Athens,  as  well  as  Miamuuge. 
the  strong  philo-Laconian   inclinations  of  her  leading  ^^uu^^^ 
men,  (at  this  moment  Alkibiades  was  competing  with  AthS?s*bj' 
Nikias  for  the  favour  of  Sparta,  as  will  be  stated  pre-  Sie^^^SiS** 
sendy,)  than  the  terms  of  this  alliance,  which  bound  ^^^7* 
Athens  to  assist  in  keeping  down  the  Helots — and  the  still  more 
important  after-proceeding,   of  restoring  the   Spartan   captives. 
Athens  tiius  parted  irrevocably  with  her  best  card,  and  promised 
to   renounce   her   second   best — without   obtaining  the   smallest 


»  Thacyd.  v.  23.  The  treaty  of  alii- 
anoe  Beems  to  have  been  drawn  np  at 
Sparta,  and  approved  or  concerted  with 
the  Athenian  envoys ;  then  sent  to 
Athena,  and  there  adopted  by  the 
people;  then  sworn  to  on  both  sides. 
The  mterraJ  between  this  second  treaty 
and  the  first  (o&  iroXX^  00'Tcpov,  v.  24) 


may  have  been  more  than  a  month;  for 
it  comprised  the  visit  of  the  Lacedssmo- 
nian  envoys  to  Amphipolis  and  the 
other  towns  of  Thrace — the  manifesta- 
tion of  resistance  in  those  towns,  and 
the  return  of  Klearidas  to  Sparta  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct. 
«  Thucyd.  v.  24. 
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equivalent  beyond  what  was  contained  in  the  oath  of  Sparta 
to  become  her  ally.  For  the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  ever 
since  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  the  possession  of  these  captives 
had  placed  her  in  a  position  of  decided  advantage  in  regard  to  her 
chief  enemy — advantage,  however,  which  had  to  a  certain  extent 
been  countervailed  by  subsequent  losses.  This  state  of  things  was 
fairly  enough  represented  by  the  treaty  of  peace  deliberately 
discussed  during  the  winter,  and  sworn  to  at  the  commencement  of 
spring ;  whereby  a  string  of  concessions,  reciprocal  and  balancing, 
had  been  imposed  on  both  parties.  Moreover,  Athens  had  been 
lucky  enough  in  drawing  lots  to  find  herself  enabled  to  wait  for 
the  actual  fulfilment  of  such  concessions  by  the  Spartans,  before 
she  consummated  her  own.  Now  the  Spartans  had  not  as  yet 
realized  any  one  of  their  promised  concessions:  nay  more — in 
trying  to  do  so,  they  had  displayed  such  a  want  either  of  power  or 
of  will,  as  made  it  plain,  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  stringent 
necessity  would  convert  their  promises  into  realities.  Yet  under 
these  marked  indications,  Nikias  persuades  his  countrymen  to 
conclude  a  second  treaty  which  practically  annuls  the  first,  and 
which  ensures  to  the  Spartans  gratuitously  all  the  main  benefits 
of  the  first,  with  little  or  none  of  the  correlative  sacrifices.  The 
alUance  of  Sparta  could  hardly  be  said  to  count  as  a  consideration : 
for  such  alliance  was  at  this  moment  (under  the  uncertain  relations 
with  Argos)  not  less  valuable  to  Sparta  herself  than  to  Athens. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  game  of  Athens  had  now 
been  played  with  prudence,  she  might  have  recovered  Amphipolis 
in  exchange  for  the  captives:  for  the  inability  of  ELlearidas  to 
make  over  the  place,  even  if  we  grant  it  to  have  been  a  real  fact 
and  not  merely  simulated,  might  have  been  removed  by  decisive 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  Sparta  with  an  Athenian  armament 
sent  to  occupy  the  place;  In  fact,  that  which  Athens  was  now 
induced  to  grant  was  precisely  the  original  proposition  transmitted 
to  her  by  the  Lacedaemonians  four  years  before,  when  the  boplites 
were  first  enclosed  m  Sphakteria,  but  before  the  actual  capture. 
They  then  tendered  no  equivalent,  but  merely  said,  through  their 
envoys,  '^Give  us  the  men  in  the  island,  and  accept,  in  exchange, 
peace,  together  with  our  alliance."  ^  At  that  moment  there  were 
some  plausible  reasons  in  favour  of  granting  the  proposition :  but 
even  then,  the  case  of  Kleon  against  it  was  also  plau^ble  and 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  19.  Atucf^cufUyioi  i^ 
6f»Sif  TpotcaXovrrai  is  mrorUks  Kcd  9idkv- 
cuf  ToKdfioVy   iti6Kr€s  /ihf  dp^yify   iced 


^vfifiaxitiy  Kcd  iWriy  ^iXtop  iroAXV  ^col 
otKtt6rrira  ks  ^AA^Xovf  twdpx*^*  drrat- 
rovrrts  i^  rohs  in  rrjs  r^cov  itfSptu. 
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powerfiil,  when  he  contended  that  Athens  was  entitled  to  make 
a  better  bargain.  Bat  now,  there  were  no  reasons  in  its  favour, 
and  a  strong  concurrence  of  reasons  against  it.  Alliance  with  the 
Spartans  was  of  no  great  value  to  Athens :  peace  was  of  material 
importance  to  her — but  peace  had  been  already  sworn  to  on  both 
sides,  after  deliberate  discussion,  and  required  now  only  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  That  equal  reciprocity  of  concession, 
which  presented  the  best  chance  of  permanent  result,  had  been 
agreed  on;  and  fortune  had  procured  for  her  the  privilege  of 
receiving  the  purchase^money  before  she  handed  over  the  goods. 
Why  renounce  so  advantageous  a  position,  accepting  in  exchange 
a  hollow  and  barren  alliance,  under  the  obligation  of  handing  over 
her  most  predous  merchandise  upon  credit — ^and  upon  credit 
as  delusive  in  promise  as  it  afterwards  proved  unproductive  in 
reality?  The  alliance  in  fact  prevented  the  peace  from  being 
fiilfiUed :  it  became  (as  Thucydides  himself*  admits)  no  peace,  but 
a  simple  suspension  of  direct  hostilities. 

Thucydides  states  on  more  than  one  occasion, — and  it  was  the 
sentiment  of  Nikias  himself, — that  at  the  moment  of  concluding 
the  peace  which  bears  his  name,  the  position  of  Sparta  was  one  of 
disadvantage  and  dishonour  in  reference  to  Athens,*  ^J^^^^ 
He  alludes  diiefly  to  the  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  •««*•  ^t^f^f. 

*  '  Tenonnoed  all 

latter — hr  as  to  other  matters,  the  defeats  of  Delium  uwadm- 
and  Amphipolis,  with  the  serious  losses  in  Thrace,  would  poduonin 
more  than  countervail  the  aoquisiticms  of  Nissea,  Pylus,  the  lkmnic- 
Kythera,  and  Methone.     Yet  so  inconsiderate  and  short-  she  gained 
sighted  were  the  philo-Laconian  leanings  of  Nikias  and  SSom  oon- 
the  men  who  now  commanded  confidence  at  Athens,  that  npon^vhidi 
they  threw  away  this  advantage — suffered  Athens  to  be  laredTwhiie 
cheated  of  all  those  hopes  which  they  had  themselves  !^te^^ 
held  out  as  the  inducement  for  peace — and  nevertheless  yielded 
gratuitously  to  Sparta   all  the   main    points  which  she  desired. 
Most  certainly,  there  was  never  any  public  recommendation  of 
Kleon  (as  £bu*  as  our   information  goes)  so   ruinously  impolitic 
as  this  alliance  with  Sparta  and  surrender  of  the  captives,  wherein 
both  Nikias   and  Alkibiades   concurred.     Probably  the  Spartan 
Ephors  amused  Nikias,  and  he  amused  the  Athenian  assembly. 


*  Thucjd.  T.  28.  Kork  yiip  rhp  XP^^^^ 
rovrow  1i  re  Aaict8a/fu»y  fuC\i<rra  ^  kok&s 
^H9V9  mil  ^cf»ci^A|  Sii  r&r  fytp^opds, — 


(Lacedsemonian)  rhp  T6\9fJLOP  iu^afidX' 
XC0-9CU,  &o.  (t.  46). — Off  Tpitrop  /ikp  (to 
the  Laoedsemoniaiui)  8i&  ^vfi^opAp  i  ^ifi- 
fiturts,  &o. 
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with  &lIaciou8  assurances  of  certain  obedience  in  Thrace,  under 
alleged  peremptory  orders  given  to  Klearidas.  And  now  that  the 
vehement  leather-dresser,  with  his  criminative  eloquence,  had 
passed  away, — replaced  only  by  an  inferior  successor  the  lamp- 
maker^  Hyperbolus — and  leaving  the  Athenian  public  under 
the  undisputed  guidance  of  citizens  eminent  for  birth  and  station, 
descended  from  gods  and  heroes — there  remained  no  one  to  expose 
effectively  the  futility  of  such  assurances,  or  to  enforce  the  lesson  of 
simple  and  obvious  prudence — "  Wait,  as  you  are  entitled  to  wait, 
until  the  Spartans  have  performed  the  onerous  part  of  their 
bargain,  before  you  perform  the  onerous  part  of  yours.  Or  if  you 
choose  to  relax  in  regard  to  some  of  the  concessions  which  they 
have  sworn  to  make,  at  any  rate  stick  to  the  capital  point  of  all, 
and  lay  before  them  the  peremptory  alternative — Amphipolis  in 
exchange  for  the  captives." 

The  Athenians  were  not  long  in  finding  out  how  completely 
2?remSn-  ^^^Y  ^*^  forfeited  the  advantage  of  their  position,  and 
th?AS^'  their  chief  means  of  enforcement,  by  giving  up  the 
p|jj»^^  captives  ;  which  imparted  a  freedom  of  action  to  Sparta 
Sparta  in       guch  as  she  had  never  enjoyed  since  the  first  blockade  of 

consequence     oii«  ^r       *  i  i         \  t^i 

of  the  Don-  dphakteria.  Yet  it  seems  that  under  the  present  li.pnors 
of  the  con-  Sparta  was  not  guilty  of  any  deliberate  or  positive  act 
they  repent  whicli  could  bc  Called  a  brcach  of  faith.  She  gave 
givaTuF^  orders  to  Klearidas  to  surrender  Amphipolis,  if  he 
-exoues^  could ;  if  uot,  to  cvacuatc  it,  and  bring  the  Peloponnesian 
of  Sparta.  troops  homc.  Of  course  the  place  was  not  surrendered 
to  the  Athenians,  but  evacuated ;  and  she  then  considered  that 
she  had  discharged  her  duty  to  Athens,  as  far  as  Amphipolis  was 
concerned,  though  she  had  sworn  to  restore  it,  and  her  oath 
remained  unperformed.*  The  other  Thracian  towns  were  equally 
deaf  to  her  persuasions,  and  equally  obstinate  in  their  hostility  to 
Athens.     So  also  were  the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Megarians^  and  i 

Eleians :  but  the  Boeotians,  while  refusing  to  become  parties  to  the  • 

truce  along  with  Sparta,  concluded  for  themselves  a  separate  con- 
vention or  armistice  with  Athens,  terminable  at  ten  days'  notice  on 
either  side.' 

In  this  state  of  things,  though  ostensible  relations  of  peace  and 
free  reciprocity  of  intercourse  between  Athens  and  Peloponnesus 
were  established — ^the  discontent  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  remon- 
strances of  their  envoys  at  Sparta,  soon  became  serious.     The 

■  Arutophan.  Pac.  665-887.  I      *  Tbucyd.  y.  32, 

»  Thucyd.  v.  21-35.  | 
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Laoedflemoniaiis  had  sworn  for  themselyes  and  their  allies — yet  the 
most  powerful  among  these  allies,  and  those  whose  enmity  was 
most  important  to  Athens,  continued  still  recusant  Neither 
Panaktum,  nor  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  Bceotia,  were  yet 
restored  to  Athens;  nor  had  the  Thracian  cities  yet  submitted 
to  the  peace.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Athenian 
envoys,  the  Lacedaemonians  aiBrmed  that  they  had  already 
surrendered  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  their  own  hands,  and 
had  withdrawn  their  troops  from  Thrace,  which  was  (they  said)  all 
the  intenrention  in  their  power,  since  they  were  not  masters  of 
Amphipolis,  nor  capable  of  constraining  the  Thracian  cities 
against  their  will.  As  to  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  the 
Lacedaomonians  went  so  far  as  to  profess  readiness  to  take  arms 
along  with  Athens,^  for  the  purpose  of  constraining  them  to  accept 
the  peace,  and  even  spoke  about  naming  a  day,  after  which  these 
recusant  states  should  be  proclaimed  as  joint  enemies,  both  by 
Sparta  and  Athens.  But  tiieir  propositions  were  always  confined 
to  vague  words,  nor  would  they  consent  to  bind  themselves  by  any 
written  or  peremptory  instrument  Nevertheless,  so  great  was 
their  confidence  either  in  the  sufficiency  of  these  assurances,  or  in 
the  fiudlity  of  Nikias,  that  they  ventured  to  require  from  Athens 
the  surrender  of  Pylus— or  at  least  the  withdrawal  of  the  Messenian 
garrison  with  Uie  Helot  deserters  from  that  place — ^leaving  in 
it  none  but  native  Athenian  soldiers,  until  farther  progress  should 
be  made  in  the  peace.  But  the  feeling  of  the  Athenians  was  now 
seriously  altered,  and  they  received  this  demand  with  marked 
coldness.  None  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  in  their  favour 
had  yet  been  performed— none  even  seemed  in  course  of  being 
performed ;  so  that  they  now  began  to  suspect  Sparta  of  dishonesty 
and  deceit,  and  deeply  regretted  their  inconsiderate  surrender  of 
the  captives.'  Their  remonstrances  at  Sparta,  often  repeated 
during  the  course  of  the  summer,  produced  no  positive  efiect: 
nevertheless,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  remove 
the  Messenians  and  Helots  from  Pylus  to  Kephallenia,  replacing 
them  by  an  Athenian  garrison.^ 
The  Athenians  had  doubtless  good  reason  to  complain  of  Sparta. 


>  Thueyd.  t.  35.   \4yorrts  kt\  &s  /mt' 

iuwytcdtrowrr  XP^^^^'  '^  Tpoi- 
09  9X0  &rcv  ivyypa^TJSf  ip  oTs 
XP^i^Toirf  ft^  4<ri6irras  itfu/^oripois  to\«- 

'  Thuoyd.  v.  35.    ro^my  o3y  6p&9T€S 
ol  'A#i|rau<M  a^hv  fpy^  yiyp6fitP0p,  ihrc- 


r6ir9voy  robs  AoK^Bat/Aovlovs  firi9^y  ht- 
Kouoy  9utPoua$€u,  Atrrt  olht  n6\ov  &«-«- 
roiyrtay  aJbrmy  &TcS(8o0'aF,  6XKk  Ka\ 
rohs  iK  r^f  vtitrou  ttp^pas  fic- 
r§fi4\ovro  &To8c8«ic^rfff,  &c. 

>  Tbuoyd.   y.   35.    voAXidcif    8i    Koi 
7ro^\&y   \6y»y  y^yofidyvy  4v  r^    94p€i 
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But  the  persons  of  whom  they  had  still  better  reason  to  complain, 
were  Nikias  and  their  own  philo-Laconian  leaders ;  who  had  first 
accepted  from  Sparta  promises  doubtful  as  to  execution,  and  next 
— ^though  favoured  by  the  lot  in  regard  to  priority  of  cession,  and 
thus  acquiring  proof  that  Sparta  either  would  not  or  could  not 
perform  her  promises — renounced  all  these  advantages,  and 
procured  for  l^rta  almost  gratuitously  the  only  boon  for  which 
she  seriously  cared.  The  many  critics  on  Grecian  history  who 
think  no  term  too  harsh  for  the  demagogue  Eleon,  ought  in 
fairness  to  contrast  his  political  counsel  with  that  of  his  rivals,  and 
see  which  of  the  two  betokens  greater  forethought  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens.  Amphipolis  had  been 
once  lost  by  the  improvident  watch  of  Thucydides  and  Eukles : 
it  was  now  again  lost  by  the  improvident  concessions  of  Nikias. 

So  much  was  the  Peloponnesian  alliance  unhinged  by  the 
Newoomu-  number  of  states  which  had  refused  the  peace,  and  so 
F^ii^meBas  greatly  was  the  ascendency  of  Sparta  for  the  time 
wtemtafld  impaired,  that  new  combinations  were  now  springing  up 
betw^^  in  the  peninsula.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
aS^m^  the  truce  between  Argos  and  Sparta  was  just  now 
pIJSIimSS?  expiring :  Argos  therefore  was  free,  with  her  old  preten- 
fiions  to  the  headship  of  Peloponnesus,  backed  by  an 
undiminished  iulness  of  wealth,  power,  and  population. 
Having  taken  no  direct  part  in  the  late  exhausting  war, 
^^^<^  *  she  had  even  earned  money  by  lending  occasional  aid  on 
uiatdty.  both  sidcs  ;^  while  her  military  force  was  just  now  farther 
strengthened  by  a  step  of  very  conaderable  importance.  She  had 
recently  set  apart  a  body  of  a  thousand  select  hoplites,  composed 
of  young  men  of  wealth  and  station,  to  receive  constant  military 
training  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  be  enrolled  as  a  separate 
re^ment  by  themselves,  apart  from  the  other  citizens.^    To  a 


forward — 
state  of 
Ansoa— 
ariBtocratical 
regiment 
of  one 


>  Thueyd.  t.  28.  Aristophan.  Pao. 
467,  about  the  Argeians— S^x^'^*''  finrBo' 

He  characterises  the  Argeians  aa 
anxious  for  this  reason  to  prolong  the 
war  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  This 
passage,  as  well  as  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  play,  affords  ground  for  affirming 
that  the  Pax  was  represented  during 
the  winter  immediatAly  preceding  the 
peace  of  Nildas  —  about  four  or  five 
months  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis 
and  the  death  of  Kleon  and  Brasidas; 
not  two  years  later,  as  Mr.  Clinton 
would  plaice  it,  on  the  authority  of  a 


date  in  the  play  itself  upon  which  he 
lays  too  great  stress. 
*  Thueyd.  v.  67.     'ApytUfP  ot  XlXtoi 

trip  r&p  is  rhp  t6K9iaov  thjfioiri^  TopciYc. 
DiodoruB  (xii.  75)  represents  the  first 
formation  of  this  Thousand-regiment  at 
Argoe  as  having  taken  place  just  about 
this  time,  and  1  think  he  is  here  worthy 
of  credit,  so  that  I  do  not  regard  the 
expression  of  ThuoydidSs  iK  iroXXov  aa 
indicating  a  time  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  For 
Grecian  military  training,  two  years  of 
constant  pnctice  would  be  a  long  time. 
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democratiGal  goremment  like  Argos  sach  an  institution  was 
iatemally  dangerous,  and  pregnant  vrith  mischief,  which  will  be 
hereafter  described.  But  at  the  present  moment  the  democratical 
leaders  of  Argos  seem  to  have  thought  only  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  their  city,  now  that  her  truce  with  Sparta  was  expiring,  and  that 
the  disorganized  state  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  opened  new 
diances  to  her  ambition  of  regaining  something  like  headship  in 
Peloponnesus. 

The  discontent  of  the  recusant  Peloponnesian  allies  was  now 
inducing  them  to  turn  their  attention  towards  Argos  as  a  new 
chiefl  They  had  mistrusted  Sparta,  even  before  the  peace,  well 
knowing  that  she  had  separate  interests  from  the  confederacy, 
arising  from  desire  to  get  back  her  captives.  In  the  terms  of 
peace,  it  seemed  as  if  Sparta  and  Athens  alone  were  regarded,  the 
interests  of  the  remaining  allies,  especially  those  in  Thrace,  being 
put  out  of  sight  M oreoYcr  that  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
whereby  it  was  prorided  that  Athens  and  Sparta  might  by  mutual 
consent  add  or  strike  out  any  article  that  they  chose,  without 
consulting  the  allies,  excited  general  alarm,  as  if  Sparta  were 
meditating  some  treason  in  conjunction  with  Athens  against 
the  confederacy.^  And  the  alarm,  once  roused,  was  still  farther 
aggravated  by  the  separate  treaty  of  alliance  between  Sparta  and 
Athens,  which  followed  so  closely  afterwards,  as  well  as  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Spartan  captives. 

Such  general  displeasure  among  the  Peloponnesian  states  at 
the  unexpected  combination  of  Athenians  and  Lacedae-  Thecorin- 

,  *  ,  .  thiaos  pre- 

mooiatts,  strengthened  in  the  case   of  each  particular  ▼annpoD 
state  by  private  interests  of  its  own,  first  manifested  Btandfor- 
itself  openly  through  the  Corinthians.     On  retiring  from  ofanewp^io- 
the  conferences  at  Sparta — ^where  the  recent  alliance  liSmL. 
between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  had  just  been  made  known, 
and  where  the  latter  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  their 
allies  to  accept  the  peace — the  Corinthians  went  straight  to  Argos 
to  communicate  what  had  passed,  and  to  solicit  interference.    They 
suggested  to  the  leading  men  in  that  city,  that  it  was  now  the 
duty  of  Argos  to  step  forward  as  saviour  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
the  Lacedemonians  were  openly  betraying  to  the  common  enemy 
— and  to  invite  for  that  purpose*  into  alliance  for  reciprocal  defence, 


It  is  not  to  be  imagined  th«t  the  AzgeiaiEi 
d<nnocFaoy  would  have  incurred  the 
expenBe  and  danger  of  keeping  up  this 
■elect  regiment,  during  aU  the  period 
of  their  long  peace,  juat  |iow  oondng  to 


an  end. 

^  Thuovd.  T.  29.    /ih  Mc^^  ^ABjiwmUtp 

(To^cu :  oompAie  Biodorua,  xii.  7$. 
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every  autonomous  Hellenic  state  which  would  bind  itself  to  give 
and  receive  amicable  satisfaction  in  all  points  of  difference.  They 
affirmed  that  many  cities,  from  hatred  of  Sparta,  would  gladly 
comply  with  such  invitation ;  especially  if  a  board  of  commissioners 
in  small  number  were  named,  with  full  powers  to  admit  all  suit- 
able applicants ;  so  that,  in  case  of  rejection,  there  might  at  least 
be  no  exposure  before  the  public  assembly  in  the  Argeian  demo- 
cracy. This  suggestion — ^privately  made  by  the  Corinthians,  who 
returned  home  immediately  afterwards — was  eagerly  adopted  both 
by  leaders  and  people  at  Argos,  as  promising  to  realise  their  long- 
cherished  pretensions  to  headship.  Twelve  commissioners  were 
accordingly  appointed,  with  power  to  admit  any  new  allies  whom 
they  might  think  eligible,  except  Athens  and  Sparta.  With  either 
of  those  two  cities  no  treaty  was  allowed  without  the  formal  sanction 
of  the  public  assembly.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Corinthians,  though  they  had  been  the  first  to 
set  the  Argeians  in  motion,  nevertheless  thought  it  right, 
before  enrolling  themselves  publicly  in  the  new  alliance, 


Coogreflsof 

recosant 

Peloponne- 

Btan  allies  at  .      .  n   -ru  i  •  ^ 

corinth-tiM  to  mvite  a  congress  of  reloponnesian  malcontents  to 
Join  Argos      Coriuth.     It  was  the  Mantineians  who  made  the  first 

—state  of 
Arcadia — 
rivalship 
ofTegea 
and  Man- 
Uneia. 


nesus. 


application  to  Argos  under  the  notice  just  issued.  And 
here  we  are  admitted  to  a  partial  view  of  the  relations 
among  the  secondary  and  interior  states  of  Pelopon- 
Mantineia  and  Tegea,  being  conterminous  as  well  as  the 
two  most  considerable  states  in  Arcadia,  were  in  perpetual  rivalry, 
which  had  shown  itself  only  a  year  and  a  half  before,  in  a  bloody, 
but  indecisive  battle.'  Tegea,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia 
and  oligarchically  governed,  was  tenaciously  attached  to  Sparta ; 
while  for  that  very  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  democratical  cha- 
racter of  her  government,  Mantineia  was  less  so — though  she  was 
still  enrolled  in,  and  acted  as  a  member  of,  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy.  She  had  recently  conquered  for  herself*  a  little 
empire  in  her  own  neighbourhood,  composed  of  village  districts  in 
Arcadia,  reckoned  as  her  subject-allies,  and  comrades  in  her  ranks 
at  the  last  battle  with  Tegea.  This  conquest  had  been  made  even 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Athens — a  period  when 


>  Thucyd.  v.  28. 

«  Thuoyd.  W.  134. 

•  Thucyd.  t.  29.  To7s  ykp  Mayriftviri 
fiipos  Ti  T^s  *ApKaZ(ca  Kar4<rT^irro  ihr^- 
Koov,  Irt  rov  rrphs  *A0riPalovs  xo\4fiov 
6mos,  icol  Mfuiov  ob  Ttpi6if^€ff9au  iripas 
robs  AoiccBoi/ioWovs   Apx^itf,  iir€i9ii   Ktd 


As  to  the  way  in  which  the  agree- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  confederacy 
modified  the  relations  between  subor- 
dinate and  imperial  states,  see  farther 
on,  pages  16  and  17,  in  the  case  of  EUs 
and  Lepreom. 
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the  lesser  states  of  Peloponnesus  generally,  and  even  subject-states 
as  against  their  own  imperial  states,  were  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  confederacy,  to  which  they  were  required  to  render  their  unpaid 
service  against  the  common  enemy — ^so  that  she  was  apprehensive 
of  Lacedaemonian  interference  at  the  request  and  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  these  subjects,  who  lay  moreover  near  to  the  borders  of 
Laconia.  Such  interference  would  probably  have  been  invoked 
earlier ;  only  that  Sparta  had  been  under  pressing  embarrassments 
— and  farther,  had  assembled  no  general  muster  of  the  confederacy 
against  Athens — ever  since  the  disaster  in  Sphakteria.  But  now 
she  had  her  hands  free,  together  with  a  good  pretext  as  well  as 
motive  for  interference. 

To  maintain  the  autonomy  of  all  the  little  states,  and  prevent 
any  of  them  from  being  mediatised  or  grouped  into  aggregations 
under  the  ascendency  of  the  greater,  had  been  the  general  policy 
of  Sparta,^-e8pecially  since  her  own  influence  as  general  leader 
was  increased  by  ensuring  to  every  lesser  state  a  substantive  vote 
at  the  meetings  of  the  confederacy.^  Moreover  the  rivalry  of 
Tegea  would  probably  operate  here  as  an  auxiliary  motive  against 
Mantineia.  Under  such  apprehensions,  the  Mantineians  hastened 
to  court  the  alliance  and  protection  of  Argos,  with  whom  they 
enjoyed  the  additional  sympathy  of  a  common  democracy.  Such 
revolt  from  Sparta^  (for  so  it  was  considered)  excited  great  sen- 
sation throughout  Peloponnesus,  together  with  considerable  dispo- 
sition, amidst  the  discontent  then  prevalent,  to  follow  the  example. 

In  particular,  it  contributed  much  to  enhance  the  importance  of 
the  congress  at  Corinth ;  whither  the  Lacedaemonians  f^^^  ^ 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  special  envoys  to  counteract  J^^JlJ^'^^, 
the   intrifirues  firoine:  on   a^rainst  them.      Their  envoy  voysatthe 

D  o        o       ^       ^o  If    oongrvss  at 

addressed  to   the   Corinthians  strenuous  remonstrance,  corinth- 
and  even  reproach,  for  the  leading  part  which  they  had  of  thcco- 
taken  in  stirring  up  dissension  among  the  old  confede-  pretence  of 
rates,  and  organising  a  new  confederacy  under  the  pre-  scrapie 
sidency  of  Argos.     "  They  (the  Corinthians)  were  thus  aggra- 
vating the  original  guilt  and  perjury  which  they  had  committed  by 
setting  at  nought  the  formal  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  confederacy, 
and  refusing  to  accept  the  peace — for  it  was  the  sworn  and  funda- 
mental maxim  of  the  confederacy,  that  the  decision  of  the  majority 


1  Thocyd.  i.  125. 

*  Thucyd.   v.   29.     'Axotrrdtfrup 

ncXo«-^m|0'ot  4s  $povp  KoBiffTaro  &s  Koi 


ri  ri  tUi6r as  fierourrrivai  ahrobs,  icol  robs 
A(uc€9atfioy(ovs  ifut  9t  iffyris  (xovtu,  9co, 
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should  be  biDding  on  all,  except  in  such  cases  as  involved  some 
offence  to  Gods  or  Heroes."  Encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
many  sympathising  deputies — Boeotian,  Megarian,  Chalkidian  from 
Thrace/  &c., — ^the  Corinthians  replied  with  firmness.  But  they 
did  not  think  it  good  policy  to  proclaim  their  real  ground  for 
rejecting  the  peace— viz.  that  it  had  not  procured  for  themselves 
the  restoration  of  Sollium  and  Anaktorium ;  since,  first,  this  was  a 
question  in  which  their  allies  present  had  no  interest — ^next,  it  did 
not  furnish  any  valid  excuse  for  their  resistance  to  the  vote  of  the 
majority.  Accordingly,  they  took  their  stand  upon  a  pretence  at 
once  generous  and  religious — ^upon  that  reserve  for  religious 
scruples,  which  the  Lacedaemonian  envoy  had  himself  admitted, 
and  which  of  course  was  to  be  construed  by  each  member  with 
reference  to  his  own  pious  feeling.  "  It  was  a  religious  impe- 
diment (the  Corinthians  contended)  which  prevented  us  from 
acceding  to  the  peace  with  Athens,  notwithstanding  the  vote  of  the 
majority ;  for  we  had  previously  exchanged  oaths,  ourselves  apart 
from  the  confederacy,  with  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  at  the  time 
when  they  revolted  from  Athens ;  and  we  should  have  infringed 
those  separate  oaths,  had  we  accepted  a  treaty  of  peace  in  which 
these  Chalkidians  were  abandoned.  As  for  alliance  with  Argos, 
we  consider  ourselves  free  to  adopt  any  resolution  which  we  may 
deem  suitable,  after  consultation  with  our  friends  here  present" 
With  this  unsatisfactory  answer  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  were 
compelled  to  return  home.  Yet  some  Argeian  envoys,  who  were 
also  present  in  the  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  Corin- 
thians to  realise  forthwith  tiie  hopes  of  alliance  which  they  had 
held  out  to  Argos,  were  still  unable  on  their  side  to  obtidn  a 
decided  afiirmative — being  requested  to  come  again  at  the  next 
conference.* 

Though  the  Corinthians  had  themselves  originated  the  idea  of 
tiie  new  Argeian  confederacy  and  compromised  Argos  in 
an  open  proclamation,  yet  they  now  hesitated  about  the 
execution  of  their  own  scheme.  They  were  restrained 
in  part,  doubUess,  by  the  bitterness  of  Lacedaemonian 
reproof — for  the  open  consummation  of  this  revolt,  apart 
from  its  grave  political  consequences,  shocked  a  train  of 
very  old  feelings — but  still  more  by  the  discovery  that 


Tbe  Boeo- 
tians and 
Ifegariana 
refute  to 
break  with 
Sparta,  or  to 
ally  tbem- 
Mlvee  with 
Argoa— tha 
Corinthians 
besitaie  in 
actually  Join- 
ing Aiffos* 


>  Tbucyd.  v.  30.  Koptp9tci  B^  'rapir- 
rwp  ff^Urt  rmv  ^vfifidx^Pt  ^oi  oW  tUnoX 
^S^foKTo  riis  mroySof  (iropcic^fo'ar  8i 
abrohs   abrol   7rp6r9pop)   hirriXv^ov   rots 


AcurcSoi/uoWoit,  S  iiXv  ^9iKOVpro,  oir 
8i|\oSyTct  iwriKpvSf  &c. 
'  Thucyd.  t.  SO. 
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their  friends,  who  agreed  with  them  in  rejecting  the  peace,  deci- 
dedly refused  all  open  revolt  from  Sparta  and  all  alliance  with 
Ai^gos.  In  this  category  were  the  Boeotians  and  Megarians.  Both 
of  these  states — ^left  to  their  own  impression  and  judgement  by  tho 
Lacedaemonians,  who  did  not  address  to  them  any  distinct  appeal 
as  they  had  done  to  the  Corinthians — spontaneously  turned  away 
from  Argos,  not  less  from  aversion  towards  the  Argeian  democracy 
than  from  sympathy  with  the  oligarchy  at  Sparta.^  They  were 
linked  together  by  communion  of  interest,  not  merely  as  being  both 
neighbours  and  intense  enemies  of  Attica,  but  as  each  having  a 


*  Thnoyd.  ▼.  31.  Boiotroi  8^  iral  Me- 
yofnif  rh  ttirh  \4yovrts  va^x^C^'^i  *'*' 
piof>Afi€yoi  I'rh  r&v  AaiccSai- 
piovtwy^  tcai  rofiL(opT€f  a^iffi  riiy  *Ap- 
y^imp  9iifUMepariay  aJtnois  ^Ai7af»X0Vfi^yo(f 
i)O'0'or  ^ifi^poy  cTvcu  r^s  Ajouc^Zai/ioylwy 

These  words,  wtpioff^fityoi  Mt  r&y 
Aaictitufioyimyy  are  not  clear,  and  haTe 
occasioned  mueh  embarrassment  to  the 
commentators,  as  well  as  some  proposi- 
tions for  altering  the  text.  It  would 
undoabtedly  be  an  improvement  in  the 
sense,  if  we  were  permitted  (with  Do- 
bree)  to  strike  out  the  words  iwh  rmy 
AoKM^uifioyitgy  as  a  gloss,  and  thus  to 
construe  Ttpiop^fifyoi  as  a  middle  verb, 
"  waiting  to  see  the  event/*  or  literally, 
"  keeping  a  look-out  about  them."  But 
liking  the  text  as  it  now  stands,  the 
sense  which  I  have  giveu  to  it  seems 
the  best  which  can  be  elicited. 

Host  of  the  critics  translate  vtptop^ 
luvot  *'  slighted  or  despised  by  the  La- 
cedsemonians."  But  in  the  first  place, 
this  is  not  true  as  a  matter  of  fact:  in 
the  next  place,  if  it  were  true,  we  ought 
to  have  an  adversative  conjunction  in- 
stead of  Kol  before  yofilfoyrts,  since  the 
tendency  of  the  two  motives  indicated 
would  then  be  in  opposite  directions. 
"  The  Boeotians,  though  despised  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  still  thought  a  junction 
with  the  Argeian  democracy  dangerous." 
And  this  is  the  sense  which  Haaok  actu- 
ally proposes,  though  it  does  great  vio- 
lence to  the  word  ko). 

Dr.  Thirlwall  and  Dr.  Arnold  trans- 
late TtptQpAfifPoi  "feeling  themselves 
slighted;"  and  the  latter  savs,  "The 
Boeotians  and  Megarians  took  neither 
side;  not  the  Laoedremonian,  for  they 
felt  that  the  Lacedsemonians  had  slighted 
them;  not  the  Argive,  for  they  thought 
that  the  Argive  democracy  would  suit 
them   lees    than    the    constitution    of 


Sparta."  But  this  again  puts  an  inad- 
missible meaning  on  ^(r^x«(<'*'>  which 
means  "stood  as  they  were."  The 
Boeotians  were  not  called  upon  to  choose 
between  two  sides  or  two  positive 
schemes  of  action:  they  were  invited 
to  ally  themselves  with  Argos,  and  this 
they  decline  doing:  they  prefer  to  r»- 
mam  as  they  are,  aJlies  of  Laced»mon, 
but  refusing  to  become  parties  to  the 
peace.  Moreover,  in  the  sense  proposed 
by  Dr.  Arnold,  we  should  surely  find 
an  adversative  ooigunction  in  place  of 
Kol. 

I  submit  that  the  word  rrtpiopfv  does 
not  necessarily  mean  "  to  slight  or  de- 
spise," but  sometimes  "to  leave  idone, 
to  take  no  notice  of,  to  abstain  from 
interfering."  Thus,  Thncyd.  L  24. 
*ZxiZdfAytoi — ir4fiwov<n»  is  r^y  Ktpic^patf 
irp4irfitis — Mfifyot  /i^  ff^s  wtptopay 
^upo/idyovs,  &C.    Again,  i.  69.    koL  yvp 

robs  'A(h}v«/ovt  o^x  ^'^a*  ^^^  ^TX^'  ^''' 
ras  xtpiopart,  &c.  The  same  is  the 
sense  of  wtptXMy  and  9tpi6^t^ou,  ii. 
20.  In  all  these  passages  there  is  no 
idea  of  contempt  implied  in  the  word: 
the  "leaving  alone,"  or  "abstaining 
from  interference,"  proceeds  from  feel- 
ings quite  different  nx>m  contempt. 

So  In  the  passage  here  before  us, 
wtpio^fi^yoi  seems  the  passive  participle 
in  this  sense.  Thucydidde,  having  just 
described  an  energetic  remonstrance 
sent  b^  the  Spartans  to  prevent  Corinth 
from  joining  Argos,  means  to  intimate 
(by  the  words  here  in  discussion)  that 
no  similar  interference  was  resorted  to 

Sthem  to  prevent  the  Boeotians  and 
Igarians  firom  joining  her:  "  The  Boeo- 
tians and  Megarians  remained  as  they 
were — left  to  themselves  by  the  LaoecUemo- 
nians,  and  thinking  the  Aiigeian  demo- 
cracy less  suitable  to  them  than  the 
oligarchy  of  Sparta." 
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body  of  democratical  exiles  wbo  might  perhaps  find  encourage- 
ment at  Argos.  Discouraged  by  the  resistance  of  these  two  im- 
portant allies,  the  Corinthians  hung  back  from  visiting  Argos, 
until  they  were  pushed  forward  by  a  new  accidental  impulse — ^the 
application  of  the  Eleians ;  who,  eagerly  embracing  the  new  pro- 
ject, sent  envoys  first  to  conclude  alliance  with  the  Corinthians, 
and  next  to  go  on  and  enrol  Elis  as  an  ally  of  Argos.  This  inci- 
dent so  confirmed  the  Corinthians  in  their  previous  scheme,  that 
they  speedily  went  to  Argos,  along  with  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace, 
to  join  the  new  confederacy. 

The  conduct  of  Elis,  like  that  of  Mantineia,  in  thus  revolting 
TheEieUns  from  Sparta,  had  been  dictated  by  private  grounds  of 
^irgM-  quarrel,  arising  out  of  relations  widi  their  dependent 
fOT dotogao'  ally  Lepreum.  The  Lepreates  had  become  dependent 
wiSLe^'  on  Elis  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
Sto'Sri'ii-  nesian  war,  in  consideration  of  aid  lent  by  the  Eleians 
Mn  amm«  ^  extricate  them  from  a  dangerous  war  against  some 
•^-  Arcadian  enemies.      To  purchase  such  aid,  they  had 

engaged  to  cede  to  the  Eleians  half  their  territory ;  but  had  been 
left  in  residence  and  occupation  of  it,  imder  the  stipulation  of 
paying  one  talent  yearly  as  tribute  to  the  Olympian  Zeus — in 
other  words,  to  the  Eleians  as  his  stewards.  When  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  began,^  and  the  Lacedaemonians  began  to  call  for  the 
unpaid  service  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities  generally,  small  as  well 
as  great,  against  Athens — the  Lepreates  were,  by  the  standing 
agreement  of  the  confederacy,  exempted  for  the  time  from  con- 
tinuing to  pay  their  tribute  to  Elis.  Such  exemption  ceased  with 
the  war;  at  the  close  of  which  Elis  became  entitled,  under  the 
same  agreement,  to  resume  the  suspended  tribute.  She  accord- 
ingly required  that  the  payment  should  then  be  recommenced : 
but  the  Lepreates  refused,  and  when  she  proceeded  to  apply  force, 
threw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  Sparta,  by  whose  decision 
the  Eleians  themselves  at  first  agreed  to  abide,  having  the  general 
agreement  of  the  confederacy  decidedly  in  their  favour.  But  it 
presently  appeared  that  Sparta  was  more  disposed  to  carry  out  her 
general  system  of  favouring  the  autonomy  of  the  lesser  states,  than 
to  enforce  the  positive  agreement  of  the  confederacy.  Accordingly 
the  Eleians,  accusing  her  of  unjust  bias,  renounced  her  authority 
as  arbitrator,  and  sent  a  military  force  to  occupy  Lepreum.    Never- 


*  Thucyd.  v.  31.     KcU  a*^x/>»  '^ov  'At- 
riKov  ToXifMv  kwi^tpov  firctra,  irawra- 

*  HXcioi  iiniP^Ka(oyf  •!  8'  irpdvoyro  Tpbs 


robs  AoKtdatfAoylovs, 

For  the   agreement  here  alluded  to, 
see  a  few  lines  forward. 
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theless  the  Spartans  persisted  in  their  adjudication,  pronounced 
Lepreum  to  be  autonomous,  and  sent  a  body  of  their  own  hoplites 
to  defend  it  against  the  Eleians.  The  latter  loudly  protested 
against  this  proceeding,  and  denounced  the  Lacedaemonians  as 
having  robbed  them  of  one  of  their  dependencies,  contrary  to  that 
agreement  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  general  confederacy 
when  the  war  began, — to  the  effect  that  each  imperial  city  should 
recdve  back  at  the  end  of  the  war  all  the  dependencies  which  it 
possessed  at  the  beginning,  on  condition  of  waiving  its  title  to 
tribute  and  military  service  from  them  so  long  as  the  war  lasted. 
After  fruitless  remonstrances  with  Sparta,  the  Eleians  eagerly 
embraced  the  opportunity  now  offered  of  revolting  from  her,  and 
of  joining  the  new  league  with  Corinth  and  Argos.* 

That  new  league,  including  Argos,  Corinth,  Elis,  and  Mantineia, 
had  now  acquired  such  .strength  and  confidence,  that  the  Reitimi  or 
Argeians  and  Corinthians  proceeded  on  a  joint  embassy  J^^tS 
to  Tegea  to  obtain  the  junction  of  that  city — seemingly  t^^SS^ 
the  most  powerful  in  Peloponnesus  next  to  Sparta  and  JJJJSlr^ed 
Argos.     What  grounds  they  had  for  expecting  success,  r^jSj^y^n 
we  are  not  told.     The  mere  fact  of  Mantineia  having  ^^^^ 
joined  Argos,  seemed  likely  to  deter  Tegea,  as  the  rival  Atheni. 


*  Thucyd.  V.  31.  rifv  ^vv^iaiv  xpo- 
p4pomtf  iv  f  ^tfnrro,  k  ^x^>^^'  ^^  ''^^'^ 
*ATTUchf  m-^tfiof  KaBiffrajrri  rtvtSt  ravra 
f^XQvras  Kol  ^(cA.0ciy,  its  oitK  Xaov  IxoKrcf 

Of  the  agreement  here  alluded  to 
among  the  members  of  the  Peloponne- 
nan  confederacy,  we  hear  only  in  thia 
one  passage.  It  was  extremely  import- 
ant to  auch  of  the  confederates  aa  were 
imperial  cities — ^that  is,  which  had  sub- 
ordinates or  subject-allies. 

Poppo  and  Bloomiield  wonder  that 
the  Corinthians  did  not  appeal  to  this 
agreement  in  order  to  procure  the  resti- 
tution of  Sollium  and  Anaktorium. 
But  they  misconceive,  in  my  opinion, 
the  scope  of  the  agreement,  which  did 
not  relate  to  captures  made  during  the 
war  by  the  common  enemy.  It  woxild 
be  useless  for  the  confederacy  to  enter 
into  a  formal  agreement  that  none  of 
the  members  should  lose  anything 
through  capture  made  by  the  enemy. 
ThiB  would  be  a  question  of  superiority 
of  force— for  no  agreement  could  bind 
the  enemy.  But  the  confederacy  might 
very  well  make  a  covenant  among  them- 
selves, as  to  the  relations  between  their 
own  imperial  immediate  members,  and 

VOL.  V. 


the  nwdiats  or  subordinate  dependencies 
of  each.  Each  imperial  state  consented 
to  forego  the  tribute  or  services  of  its 
dependency,  so  long  as  the  latter  was 
called  upon  to  lend  its  aid  in  the  gene- 
ral effort  of  the  confederacy  against  the 
common  enemy.  But  the  confederacy 
at  the  same  time  gave  its  guarantee 
that  the  imperial  state  should  re-enter 
upon  these  suspended  rights,  so  soon  as 
the  war  should  be  at  an  end.  This  gua- 
rantee was  clearly  violated  hy  Sparta  in 
the  case  of  Elis  and  Lepreum.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  case  of  Mantineia  (men- 
tioned a  few  pages  back,  p.  12)  the 
Mantineians  had  violated  the  maxim  of 
the  confederacy,  and  Sparta  was  justified 
in  interfering  at  the  request  of  their 
subjects  to  maintain  the  autonomy  of 
the  latter.  For  Thucydidds  expressly 
states,  that  the  Mantineians  had  sub- 
dued these  Arcadian  districts,  during 
the  very  time  while  the  war  against 
Athens  was  going  on — roTs  yiip  Mcwrir 
y€u(ri  fi4pos  ri  r^s  ^KpKOjblas  Kariffrpairro 
inHiKooVf  fri  rov  Tphs  'ABriyaiavs  To\4fiov 
6vTos  (v.  29).  The  Eleians  were  in  pos- 
session of  Lepreum,  and  in  receipt  of 
tribute  from  it,  before  that  war  began. 
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Arcadian  power,  from  doing  the  same :  and  so  it  proved, — ^for  the 
Tegeans  decidedly  refused  the  proposal,  not  without*  strenuous 
protestations  that  they  would  stand  by  Sparta  in  everything.  The 
Corinthians  were  greatly  disheartened  by  this  repulse,  which  they 
had  by  no  means  expected — having  been  so  far  misled  by  general 
expressions  of  discontent  against  Sparta  as  to  believe  that  they 
could  transfer  nearly  the  whole  body  of  confederates  to  Argos. 
But  they  now  began  to  despair  of  all  farther  extension  of  Argeian 
headship,  and  even  to  regard  their  own  position  insecure  on  the 
side  of  Athens ;  with  whom  they  were  not  at  peace,  while  by 
joining  Argos  they  had  forfeited  their  claim  upon  Sparta  and  all 
her  confederacy,  including  Boeotia  and  Megara.  In  this  embar- 
rassment they  betook  themselves  to  the  Boeotians,  whom  they  again 
entreated  to  join  them  in  the  Argeian  alliance :  a  request  already 
once  refused,  and  not  likely  to  be  now  granted — but  intended  to 
usher  in  a  different  request  preferred  at  the  same  time.  The 
Boeotians  were  entreated  to  accompany  the  Corinthians  to  Athena, 
and  obtain  for  them  from  the  Athenians  an  armistice  terminable  at 
ten  days'  notice,  such  as  that  which  they  had  contracted  for  them- 
selves. In  case  of  refusal,  they  were  farther  entreated  to  throw  up 
their  own  agreement,  and  to  conclude  no  other  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  Corinthians.  So  far  the  Boeotians  complied,  as  to 
go  to  Athens  with  the  Corinthians,  and  back  their  application  for 
an  armistice — which  the  Athenians  declined  to  grant,  saying  that 
the  Corinthians  were  already  included  in  the  general  peace,  if  they 
were  allies  of  Sparta.  On  receiving  this  answer,  the  Corinthians 
entreated  the  Boeotians,  putting  it  as  a  matter  of  obligation,  to 
renounce  their  own  armistice,  and  make  common  clause  as  to  all 
future  compact  But  this  request  was  steadily  refused  The 
Boeotians  maintained  their  ten  days'  armistice ;  and  the  Corin- 
thians were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their  existing  condition  of 
peace  defacto^  though  not  guaranteed  by  any  pledge  of  Athens.' 


>  Thucyd.  t.  32.  KopiW^/oif  8i  &ra- 
Kmy^i  itnrortos  ^p  wphs  'ABriyalovs. 

Upon  whioh  Dr.  Arnold  remarkB — 
"By  iunrotf^os  is  meant  a  mere  agree- 
ment in  worda,  not  ratified  by  the  so- 
lemnitiee  of  religion.  And  the  Qreeka, 
as  we  have  seen,  considered  the  breach 
of  their  word  very  different  from  the 
breach  of  their  oath." 

Not  BO  much  is  here  meant  even  aa 
that  which  Dr.  Arnold  supposes.  There 
was  no  agreement  at  all  —  either  in 
words  or  by  oath.    There  was  a  simple 


absence  of  hostilities,  de  facto,  not  aris- 
ing out  of  any  recognized  pledge.    Such 

is  the  meaning  of  Ayaic«x^»  ^>  ^^>  ^• 
25,  26. 

The  answer  here  made  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  application  of  Corinth  is 
not  easy  to  understand.  They  might, 
with  much  better  reason,  have  declined 
to  conclude  the  ten  days'  armistice  with 
the  BiBotiana — because  these  latter  still 
remained  allies  of  Sparta,  though  re- 
fusing to  accede  to  the  general  peace: 
whereas  the  Corinthians,  having  joined 
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Meanwhile  the  Laceddemonians  were  not  unmindful  of  the  affiront 
which  they  had  sustained  by  the  revolt  of  Mantineia  and  The  Laoe- 
Elis.     At  the  request  of  a  party  among  the  Parrhasii,  SSSSjSJ 
the  Arcadian  subjects  of  Mantineia,  they  marched  under  to^^^*;^!*" 
king  Pleistoanax  into  that  territory,  and  compelled  the  JhS?^"ilSr 
Mantineians  to  evacuate  the  fort  which  they  had  erected  J^Jn^g^^ts 
within  it ;  which  the  latter  were  unable  to  defend,  though  •tLepwum. 
they  received  a  body  of  Argeian  troops  to  guard  their  city,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  march  their  whole  force  to  the  threatened 
spot     Besides  liberating  the  Arcadian  subjects  of  Mantineia,  the 
Lacedaemonians  also  planted  an  additional  body  of  Helots  and 
Neodamodes  at  Lepreum,  as  a  defence  and  means  of  observation 
on  the  frontiers  of  Elis.^      These  were  the  Brasidean  soldiers, 
whom  Klearidas  had  now  brought  back  from  Thrace.    The  Helots 
among  them  had  been  manumitted  as  a  reward,  and  allowed  to 
reside  where  they  chose.     But  as  they  had  imbibed  lessons  of 
bravery  under  their  distinguished  commander,  their  presence  would 
undoubtedly  be  dangerous  among  the  serfe  of  Laconia :   hence 
the  disposition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  plant  them  out     We 
may  recollect  that  not  very  long  before,  they  had  caused  2000  of 
the  most  soldierly  Helots  to  be  secretly  assassinated,  without  any 
ground  of  suspicion  against  these  victims  personally,  but  simply 
from  fear  of  the  whole  body,  and  of  course  greater  fear  of  the 
bravest' 

It  was  not  only  against  danger  from  the  returning  Brasidean 
Helots  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  to  guard — but  also  Treatment  of 
agamst  danger  (real  or  supposed)  from  their  own  Spartan  ^ufeT^ 
captives,  liberated  by  Athens  at  the  conclusion  of  the  nb^mu!^'^ 
recent  alliance.     Though  the  surrender  of  Sphakteria  JSTrit^"* 
had  been  untarnished  by  any  real  cowardice  or  military  ^cy*S?" 
incompetence,  nevertheless,  under  the  inexorable  customs  ^vJ^*^ 
and  tone  of  opinion  at  Sparta,  these   men  would  be  *^,{S^ 
looked  upon  as  more  or  less  degraded ;  or  at  least,  there  muuier. 
would  be  enough  to  make  them  fisincy  that  they  were  so  looked 
upon,  and  thus  become  discontented.     Some  of  them  were  already 
in  the  exercise  of  various  functions,  when  the  Ephors,  contracting 
suspicions  of  their  designs,  condemned  them  all  to  temporary  dis- 
qualification for  any  official  post ;  placing  the  whole  of  their  pro- 


Aigos,  bad  lew  right  to  be  considered 
allieB  of  Sparta.  NoTertbeless,  we  shall 
still  find  them  attending  the  meetings 
at  8part%  and  acting  as  allies  of  the 
latter. 


1  Thucyd.  t.  33,  34.  The  Neoda- 
modes were  Helots  previously  enfran- 
chised, or  the  sons  of  such. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  80. 

c  2 
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perty  under  trust-management,  and  interdicting  them,  like  minors, 
from  every  act  either  of  purchase  or  sale.^  This  species  of  disfran- 
chisement lasted  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  the  sufferers  were  at 
length  relieved  from  it — the  danger  being  supposed  to  be  over. 
The  nature  of  the  interdict  confirms,  what  we  know  directly  from 
Thucydides,  that  many  of  these  captives  were  among  the  first  and 
wejalthiest  families  in  the  state ;  and  the  Ephors  may  have  appre« 
bended  that  they  would  employ  their  wealth  in  acquiring  partisans 
and  organising  revolt  among  the  Helots.  We  have  no  Seu^  to 
enable  us  to  appreciate  the  situation ;  but  the  ungenerous  spirit  of 
the  regulation,  as  applied  to  brave  warriors  recently  come  home 
from  a  long  imprisonment  (ju^^^y  pointed  out  by  modem  histo- 
rians), would  not  weigh  much  with  the  Ephors  under  any  symptoms 
of  public  danger. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  during  this  summer  we 
The  Athe-  hear  nothing,  except  that  the  town  of  i^ione  at  length 
capture         surrendered  to  them  after  a  loncf-continued  blockade. 

9kt6iiO 

put  to  death  and  that  they  put  to  death  the  male  population  of  mili- 
nuies.  tary  age — selling  the  women  and  children  into  slavery. 

The  odium  of  having  proposed  this  cruel  resolution  two  years  and 
a  half  before,  belongs  to  Eicon ;  that  of  executing  it,  nearly  a 
year  after  his  death,  to  the  leaders  who  succeeded  him,  and  to  his 
countrymen  generally.  The  reader  will  however  now  be  suffi- 
ciently accustomed  to  the  Greek  laws  of  war,  not  to  be  surprised 
at  such  treatment  against  suljects  revolted  and  reconquered. 
Skione  and  its  territory  was  made  over  to  the  Plataean  refugees. 
The  native  population  of  Delos,  also,  who  had  been  removed  from 
that  sacred  spot  during  the  preceding  year,  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  too  impure  for  the  discharge  of  the  sacerdotal  func- 
tions— ^were  now  restored  to  their  island.  The  subsequent  defeat 
at  Amphipolis  had  created  a  belief  in  Athens  that  this  removal 
had  offended  the  gods — under  which  impression,  confirmed  by  the 
Delphian  oracle,  the  Athenians  now  showed  their  repentance  by 
restoring  the  Delian  exiles.*  They  farther  lost  the  towns  of 
Thyssus  on  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  and  Mekybema  on  the  Sitho- 
nian  Gulf,  which  were  captured  by  the  ChalkicQans  of  Thrace.' 


/ 


^  Thuovd.  V.  34.  'Arifiovs  hroiffVuy, 
krifiituf  8«  ToiciArriy,  Airrt  fi'fyrt  (l^x*^^t 
fi'^t  'TpULfiipovs  Tt,  ^  fvXovrras,  tcvplovs 
ttpai. 

For  the  UBual  treatment  of  Spartan 
soldiers  who  fled  from  battle,  see  Xeno- 
phon,  Rep.  Laoed.  c.  9 ;  Plutarch,  Age- 


silaaB,  &  30.;  Herodot.  yii.  231. 

*  Thucyd.  y.  32. 

*  Thucyd.  t.  35-39.  I  agree  with  Dr. 
Thirlwall  and  Dr.  Arnold  in  preferring 
the  ooi^'ectare  of  Poppo— XoXiccdns — 
in  this  place. 
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Meanwhile  the  political  relations  throughout  the  powerful  Gre- 
cian states  remained  all  provisional  and  undetermined.  ^]!|^^j^ 
The  alliance  still  subsisted  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  i^iopon- 
yet  with  continual  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  latter  cbuge  of 
that  the  prior  treaty  remained  unfulfilled.    The  members  si>arta~ 
of  the  Spartan  confederacy  were  discontented ;  some  had  Epbonare 
seceded,  and  others  seemed  likely  to  do  the  same ;  while  A^ens.^ 
ArgoB,  ambitious  to  supplant  Sparta,  waa  trying  to  put  herself  at 
the  head  of  a  new  confederacy,  though  as  yet  with  very  partial 
success.     Hitherto,  howeyer,  the  authorities  of  Sparta — King  Plei- 
stoanax  as  well  as  the  Ephors  of  the  year^-had  been  sincerely 
desirous  to  maintain  the  Athenian  alliance,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done  without  sacrifice,  and  without  the  real  employment  of  force 
against  recusants,  of  which  they  had  merely  talked  in  order  to 
amuse  the  Athenians.     Moreover,  the  prodigious  advantage  which 
they  had  gained  by  recovering  the  prisoners,  doubtless  making 
them  very  popular  at  home,  would  attach  them  the  more  firmly  to 
their  own  measure.      But  at  the  close  of  the  summer  (seemingly 
about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October,  B.a  421) 
the  year  of  these  Ephors  expired,  and  new  Ephors  were  nominated 
for  the  ensuing  year.     Under  the  existing  state  of  tilings  this  was 
an  important  revolution  :    for  out  of  the  five  new  Ephors,  two 
(Kleobiilus  and  Xenares)  were  decidedly  hostile  to  peace  with 
Athens,  and  the  remaining  three  apparently  indifferent^     And 
we  may  here  remark,  that  this  fluctuation  and  instability  of  public 
policy,  which  is  often  denounced  as  if  it  were  the  peculiar  attribute 
of  a  democracy,  occurs  quite  as  much  under  Uie  constitutional 
monarchy  of  Sparta-^the  least  popular  government  in  Greece,  both 
in  prinmple  and  detail. 

The  new  Ephors  convened  a  special  congress  at  Sparta  for  the 
settlement  of  the  pending  differences,  at  which,  among  the  §^2^  *' 
rest,  Athenian,  Boeotian,  and  Corinthian  envoys  were  all  ^^^ 
present  But,  after  prolonged  debates,  no  approach  was  Jjj^^. 
made  to  agreement ;  so  that  the  congress  was  on  the  point  ^^^^^^ 
of  breaking  up,  when  KleobAlus  and  Xenares,  together  Jjjgj^^  °® 
with  many  of  tfieir  partisans,'  originated,  in  concert  with  •'^"^^  ®^ 
the  Boeotian  and  Corinthian  deputies,  a  series  of  private  the  dispnted 
underhand  manoeuvres  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Athenian  uignes  of 
alliance.     This  was  to   be  effected  by  bringing  about  Atheni«^ 
a  separate  alliance  between  Atooq  and  Sparta,  which  the  xii^bmug 

'  °  '^  and  Xenares. 

*  Thuoyd.  t.  36.  I  Tf  rod  KK€ofio6\ov  leaL  U^rdpovs  ica)  Stroi 

'  Thueyd.  ▼.   37.     ivt^rraXfi^vot  kr6  \  ^(A.oi  ^fay  adroit,  &c. 
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Spartans  sincerely  desired,  and  would  grasp  at  it  in  preference 
(so  these  Ephors  affirmed),  even  if  it  cost  them  the  breach  of  their 
new  tie  with  Athens.  The  Boeotians  were  urged,  first  to  become 
allies  of  Argos  themselves,  and  then  to  bring  Argos  into  alliance 
with  Sparta.  But  it  was  &rther  essential  that  they  should  give 
up  Panaktum  to  Sparta,  so  that  it  might  be  tendered  to  the 
Athenians  in  exchange  for  Pylos — for  Sparta  could  not  easily 
go  to  war  with  them  while  they  remained  masters  of  the  latter.^ 
Such  were  the  plans  which  KleobiUus  and  Xenares  laid  with 
the  Corinthian  and  Boeotian  deputies,  and  which  the 
latter  went  home  prepared  to  execute.  Chance  seemed 
to  favour  the  purpose  at  once :  for  on  their  road  home, 
they  were  accosted  by  two  Argeians,  senators  in  their 
own  city,  who  expressed  an  earnest  anxiety  to  bring 
about  alliance  between  the  Boeotians  and  Argos.  The 
Boeotian  deputies,  warmly  encouraging  this  idea,  urged 
the  Argeians  to  send  envoys  to  Thebes  as  solicitors  of  the  alliance ; 
and  communicated  to  the  Boeotarchs,  on  their  arrival  at  home, 
both  the  plans  laid  by  the  Spartan  Ephors  and  the  wishes  of  these 
Argeians.  The  Boeotarchs  also  entered  heartily  into  the  entire 
scheme;  receiving  the  Argeian  envoys  with  marked  favour, 
and  promising,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  obtained  the  requisite 
sanction,  to  send  envoys  of  their  own  and  ask  for  alliance  with 
Argos. 

That  sanction  was  to  be  obtained  from  ^  the  Four  Senates  of 
the  Boeotians" — bodies,  of  the  constitution  of  which  nothing 
is  known.  But  they  were  usually  found  so  passive  and  acquiescent, 
that  the  Boeotarchs,  reckoning  upon  their  assent  as  a  matter 
of  course,  even  without  any  foil  exposition  of  reasons,  laid  all  their 
plans  accordingly.^  They  proposed  to  these  four  Senates  a 
resolution  in  general  terms,  empowering  themselves  in  the  name  of 
the  Boeotian  federation  to  exchange  oaths  of  alliance  with  any 
Grecian  city  which  might  be  willing  to  contract  on  terms  mutually 
beneficial.  Their  particular  object  was  (as  they  stated)  to  form 
alliance  with  the  Corinthians,  Megarians,  and  Chalkidians  of 
Thrace — for  mutual  defence,  and  for  war  as  well  as  peace  with 
others  only  by  common  consent.  To  this  specific  object  they 
anticipated  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Senates,  inasmuch  as 
t}ieir  connexion  with  (^rinth  had  always  been  intimate,  while  the 


^  Thucyd.  v.  36. 
.   3  Tbuoyd.  y.  38.   oUfuvoi  t^f  /BovAVi 


tr^ivi  'wpoBtayy6yrts  irttpaxvovo'tv.  .... 
rats  riffaapci  fiovKcus  rwir  Boiarrwy,  olir«p 
Airoy  rh  Kvpos  fx^^^^* 
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position  of  the  four  parties  named  was  the  same — all  being 
recusants  of  the  recent  peace.  But  the  resolution  was  advisedly 
couched  in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  in  order  that  it  might 
authorise  them  to  proceed  farther  afterwards*  and  conclude  alliance 
on  the  part  of  the  Boeotians  and  Megarians  with  Argos;  that 
ulterior  purpose  being  however  for  the  present  kept  back,  because 
alliance  with  Argos  was  a  novelty  which  might  surprise  and  alarm 
the  Senates.  The  manoeuvre,  ddlfully  contrived  for  entrapping 
these  bodies  into  an  approval  of  measures  which  they  never 
contemplated,  illustrates  tiie  manner  in  which  an  oligarchical 
executive  could  elude  the  checks  devised  to  control  its  proceedings* 
But  the  Bopotarchs,  to  their  astonishment,  found  themselves 
defeated  at  the  outset:  for  the  Senates  would  not  even  hear 
of  alliance  with  Corinth — so  much  did  they  fear  to  offend  Sparta 
by  any  special  connexion  with  a  city  which  had  revolted  from  her. 
Nor  did  the  Boeotarchs  think  it  safe  to  divulge  their  communi- 
cations with  KleobiUus  and  Xenares,  or  to  acquaint  the  Senates 
that  the  whole  plan  originated  with  a  powerful  party  m  Sparta 
herself.  Accordingly,  under  this  formal  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Senates,  no  farther  proceedings  could  be  taken.  The  Corinthian 
and  Chalkidian  envoys  left  Thebes,  while  the  promise  of  sending 
Boeotian  envoys  to  Argos  remained  unexecuted.^ 

But  the  anti- Athenian  Ephors  at  Sparta,  though  baffled  in  their 
schemes  for  arriving  at  tiie  Argeian  alliance  through  the  ^^52i 
agency  of  the  Boeotians,  did  not  the  less  persist  in  their  ^J^' 
views  upon  Panaktum.     That  place — ^a  firontier  fortress  ^^^ 
in  the  mountainous  ranee  between  Attica  and  Boeotia,  BoeoUaDs, 

•  •  T        t*  TM     1 A  1  thereby 

apparency  on  the  Boeotian  side  ot  Fhyle,  and  on  or  near  vioiaung 
the  direct  road  from  Athens  to  Thebes  which  led  through  with  Athens 
Phyle* — ^had   been   an  Athenian   possession,  until   six  tiaiuraae 
months  before  the  peace,  when  it  had  been  treacherously  thegroaSi 
betrayed  to  tiie  Boeotians.'    A  special  provision  of  the  treaty 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  prescribed  that  it  should  be  restored  to 
Athens ;  and  Lacedsemonian  envoys  were  now  sent  on  an  express 
mission  to  Bqsotia,  to  request  frt>m  the  Boeotians  the   delivery 
of  Panaktum  as  well  as  of  tiieir  Athenian  captives,  in  order  that  by 
tendering  these  to  Athens,  she  might  be  induced  to  surrender 
Pylus.    The  Boeotians  refused  compliance  with  this  request,  except 
on  condition  that  Sparta  should  enter  into  special  alliance  with 
them  as  she  had  done  with  the  Athenians.     Now  the  Spartans 

'  Thncyd.  y.  38.  I  Northern  Qreece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  zvii.  p. 

*  See    Colonel    Lecike,     Tntyela     in  |  «370.  "  Thncyd.  ▼.  3. 
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stood  pledged  by  their  covenant  with  the  latter  (either  by  its 
terms  or  by  its  recognized  import)  not  to  enter  into  any  new 
alliance  without  their  consent.  But  they  were  eagerly  bent  upon 
getting  possession  of  Panaktum — while  the  prospect  of  breach  with 
Athens,  far  from  being  a  deterring  motive,  was  exactly  that  which 
Kleob(ilus  and  Xenares  desired.  Under  these  feelings,  the  Lace- 
demonians consented  to  and  swore  the  special  alliance  with  Boeotia. 
But  the  Boeotians,  instead  of  handing  over  Panaktum  for  surrender 
as  they  had  promised,  immediately  razed  the  fortress  to  the 
ground;  under  pretence  of  some  ancient  oaths  which  had  been 
exchanged  between  their  ancestors  and  the  Athenians,  to  the  effect 
that  the  district  round  it  should  always  remain  without  resident 
inhabitants, — as  a  neutral  strip  of  borderland,  and  under  common 
pasture. 

These  negotiations,  after  having  been  in  progress  throughout 
T'  liation  ^^  winter,  ended  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  alliance 
A*°*uSato  ^^^  ^®  destruction  of  Panaktum  at  the  beginning  of 
8p•^u^  to      sprinff  or  about  the  middle  of  March.     And  while  the 

FBnow  too  ^  — — 

expiring  Lacedaemoniau  Ephors  thus  seemed  to  be  carryinfir  their 
Prqiec'tof  poiut  ou  the  sidc  of  Boeotia,  they  were  agreeably 
treaty  agreed  surprised  by  an  unexpected  encouragement  to  their 
OTSBtipaia-'  views  from  another  quarter.  An  embassy  arrived  at 
wmbatt^  Sparta  from  Argos,  to  solidt  renewal  of  the  peace  just 
totofp%  expiring.  The  Argeians  found  that  they  made  no 
SJJS^^t  progress  in  the  enlargement  of  their  newly-formed  con- 
Th^*^  federacy,  while  their  recent  disappointment  with  the 
Boeotians  made  them  despair  of  realising  their  ambitious  projects  of 
Peloponnesian  headship.  But  when  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedas- 
monians  had  concluded  a  separate  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  and 
that  Panaktum  had  been  razed,  their  disappointment  was  converted 
into  positive  alarm  for  the  future.  Naturally  inferring  that  this 
new  alliance  would  not  have  been  concluded  except  in  concert  with 
Athens,  they  interpreted  the  whole  proceeding  as  indicating  that 
Sparta  had  prevailed  upon  the  Boeotians  to  accept  the  peace  with 
Atiiens — ^the  destruction  of  Panaktum  being  conceived  as  a 
compromise  to  obviate  disputes  respecting  possession.  Under  such 
a  persuasion — ^noway  unreasonable  in  itself,  when  the  two  con- 
tracting governments,  both  oligarchical  and  both  secret,  furnished 
no  collateral  evidence  to  explain  their  real  intent — ^the  Argeians 
saw  themselves  excluded  from  alliance  not  merely  with  Boeotia, 
Sparta,  and  Tegea,  but  also  with  Athens ;  which  latter  city  they 
had  hitherto  regarded  as  a  sure  resort  in  case  of  hostility  with 
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Sparta.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  they  despatched  Eustrophus 
and  JSdon — two  Argeians  much  esteemed  at  Sparta,  and  perhaps 
proxeni  of  that  dty — to  press  for  a  renewal  of  their  expiring 
truce  with  the  Spartans,  and  to  obtain  the  best  terms  they  could. 

To  the  Lacedaemonian  Ephors  this  application  was  eminently 
acceptable — the  very  event  which  they  had  been  manoeuvring 
underhand  to  bring  about.  Negotiations  were  opened,  in  which 
the  Argeian  envoys  at  first  proposed  that  the  disputed  possession 
of  Thyrea  should  be  referred  to  arbitration.  But  they  found  their 
demand  met  by  a  peremptory  negative — the  Lacedaemonians 
refusing  to  enter  upon  such  a  discussion,  and  insisting  upon  simple 
renewal  of  the  peace  now  at  an  end.  At  last  the  Argeian  envoys, 
eagerly  bent  upon  keeping  the  question  respecting  Thyrea  open,  in 
some  way  or  other — ^prevailed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  assent 
to  the  following  singular  agreement.  Peace  was  concluded 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  fifty  years ;  but  if  at  any  moment 
within  that  interval,  excluding  either  periods  of  epidemic  or 
periods  of  war,  it  should  suit  the  views  of  either  party  to  provoke 
a  combat  by  chosen  champions  of  equal  number  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  right  to  Thyrea — there  was  to  be  full  liberty  of 
doing  so ;  the  combat  to  take  place  within  the  territory  of  Thyrea 
itself,  and  the  victors  to  be  interdicted  from  pursuing  the  van- 
quished beyond  the  undisputed  border  of  either  territory.  It  will 
be  recollected,  that,  about  120  years  before  this  date,  there  had 
been  a  combat  of  this  sort  by  300  champions  on  each  side,  in 
which,  after  desperate  valour  on  both  sides,  the  victory  as  well  as 
the  disputed  right  still  remained  undetermined.  The  proposition 
made  by  the  Argeiaus  was  a  revival  of  this  old  practice  of  judicial 
combat:  nevertheless,  such  was  the  alteration  which  the  Greek 
mind  had  undergone  during  the  interval,  that  it  now  appeared 
a  perfect  absurdity^-even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  most  old-fashioned  people  in  Greece.^  Yet  since  they  hazarded 
nothing,  practically,  by  so  vague  a  concession,  and  were  supremely 
anxious  to  make  their  relations  smooth  with  Argos,  in  contem- 
plation of  a  breach  with  Athens — they  at  last  agreed  to  the 
condition,  drew  up  the  treaty,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 


1  Thucyd.  v.  41.  Tots  9^  AaK*9aiuo- 
fIois  rh  iijkv  wo&TOP  Mkci  fjuupla  ttveu 
ravra*  ^cira  (hrMfiow  yitp  rh  "Apyos 

wdrrats  ^i\u>v  fx'^*^)   i^v^X^P^^*"'  ^* 
off  ii^iovy,  Koi  ^infrYpd^myro. 

By  the  forms  of  treaty  which  remain, 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  treaty  was 


not  Rubscribed  by  any  signatures,  but 
drawn  up  by  the  secretary  or  authorised 
officer,  and  ultimately  engraved  on  a 
column.  The  names  of  those  who  take 
the  oath  are  recorded,  but  seexningly 
no  official  signature. 
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envoys  to  cairy  back  to  Argos.  Formal  acceptance  and  rati- 
fication, by  the  Argeian  public  assembly,  was  necessary  to  give  it 
validity :  should  this  be  granted,  the  envoys  were  invited  to  return 
to  Sparta  at  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  and  there  go  through 
die  solemnity  of  the  oaths. 

Amidst  such  strange  crossing  of  purposes  and  interests,  the 
iMsoiasmo-  Spartan  Ephors  seemed  now  to  have  carried  all  their 
«*^retto^  points — friendship  with  Argos,  breach  with  Athens,  and 
toAtheiS^*  yet  the  means  (through  the  possession  of  Panaktum)  of 
ftSiSii  procuring  from  Athens  the  cession  of  Pylus.  But  they 
-S2y*1S*  ^®re  not  yet  on  firm  ground.  For  when  their  deputies, 
riOT*^^us  Andromedes  and  two  colleagues,  arrived  in  Boeotia  for 
flpom  Athena,  ^ijg  puTposo  of  goiug  ou  to  Athcus  and  prosccuting  the 
negotiation  about  Panaktum  (at  the  time  when  Eustrophus  and 
JEson  were  carrying  on  their  negotiation  at  Sparta),  they  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  that  the  Boeotians,  instead  of  performing 
their  promise  to  hand  over  Panaktum,  had  razed  it  to  the  ground. 
This  was  a  serious  blow  to  their  chance  of  success  at  Athens: 
nevertheless  Andromedes  proceeded  thither,  taking  with  him  all 
the  Athenian  captives  in  Boeotia.  These  he  restored  at  Athens,  at 
the  same  time  announcing  the  demolition  of  Panaktum  as  a  fact : 
Panaktum  as  well  as  the  prisoners  were  thus  restored  (he  pre- 
tended)— ^for  the  Athenians  would  not  now  find  a  single  enemy  in 
the  place :  and  he  claimed  the  cession  of  Pylus  in  exchange.^ 

But  he  soon  found  that  the  final  term  of  Athenian  compliance 
The  envoys  had  bccu  rcachcd.  It  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that 
^^^«i  the  separate  alliance  concluded  between  Sparta  and  the 
4^7  fert-  Boeotians  first  became  discovered  at  Athens ;  since  not 
thluSSL  ^^'^'y  ^^^  the  proceedings  of  these  oligarchical  govem- 
moniani.  mcuts  habitually  secret,  but  there  was  a  peculiar  motive 
for  keeping  such  alliance  concealed  until  the  discussion  about 
Panaktum  and  Pylus  had  been  brought  to  a  close.  Both  the 
alliance,  and  the  demolition  of  Panaktum,  excited  among  the 
Athenians  the  strongest  marks  of  disgust  and  anger ;  aggravated 
probably  rather  than  softened  by  the  quibble  of  Andromedes — that 
demolition  of  the  fort,  being  tantamount  to  restitution  and  pre- 
cluding any  farther  tenancy  by  the  enemy,  was  a  substantial 
satisfaction  of  the  treaty;  and  aggravated  still  farther  by  the 
recollection  of  all  the  other  unperformed  items  in  the  treaty. 
A  whole  year  had  now  elapsed,  amidst  frequent  notes  and  protocols 

»  Thucyd.  y,  42. 
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(to  employ  a  modern  phrase) :  neyertheless  not  one  of  the  condi- 
tions fitvourable  to  Athens  had  yet  been  executed  (except  the 
restitution  of  her  captives,  seemingly  not  many  in  number) — while 
she  on  her  side  had  made  to  Sparta  the  capital  cession  on  which 
almost  everything  hinged.  A  long  train  of  accumulated  indigna- 
tion, brought  to  a  head  by  this  mission  of  Andromedes,  discharged 
itself  in  the  harshest  dismissal  and  rebuke  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues.^ 

Even  Nikias,  Laches,  and   the    other   leading  Athenians,  to 
whose  improvident  figu^ility  and  misjudgement  the  em*  AUdUadte 
barrassment  of  the  moment  was  owinff,  were  ixrobably  want  as « 

c  x^  J    party-leader. 

not  much  behind  the  general  public  in  exclamation  Hiseduc*.  ' 
against  Spartan  perfidy — ^if  it  were  only  to  divert  atten-  obaracter. 
tion  from  their  own  mistake.  But  there  was  one  of  them — 
Alkibiades  son  of  Kleinias — who  took  this  opportunity  of  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  vehement  anti-Laconian  sentiment  which 
now  agitated  the  Ekklesia,  and  giving  to  it  a  substantive  aim. 

The  present  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  hear  of  this 
remarkable  man  as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  public  life.  He 
was  now  about  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  years  old,  which  in  Greece 
was  considered  an  early  age  for  a  man  to  exercise  important 
command.  But  such  was  the  splendour,  wealth,  and  antiquity 
of  his  family,  of  iEakid  lineage  through  the  heroes  Eurysakes  and 
Ajax, — ^and  such  the  effect  of  that  lineage  upon  the  democratical 
public  of  Athens* — ^that  he  stepped  speedily  and  easily  into  a 
conspicuous  station.  Belonging  also  through  bis  mother  Deino- 
mache  to  the  gens  of  the  Alkmaeonids,  he  was  related  to  Perikles, 
who  became  his  guardian  when  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  about  five 
years  old,  along  with  his  younger  brother  Kleinias.  It  was  at 
that  time  that  their  father  Kleinias  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Koroneia,  having  already  served  with  honour  in  a  trireme  of  his 
own  at  the  sea-fight  of  Artemisium  against  the  Persians.  A 
Spartan  nurse  named  Amykla  was  provided  for  the  young  Alkibia- 
dSs,  and  a  slave  named  Zopyrus  chosen  by  his  distinguished 
guardian  to  watch  over  him.  But  even  his  boyhood  was  utterly 
ungovernable,  and  Athens  was  full  of  his  freaks  and  enormities,  to 

>  Thucyd.  ▼.  42.  Kritias  and  Ghariklde^  in  reply  to  the 

«  Thucyd.  v.  43.    'AAjci^ti^f  ....  question  of  Sokratds,  whom  they  had 

^p  \Kudi^  fA^tf  Ar  #ri  r^c  y«^r,  &s  &rbidden  to   convene  with   or    teach 

4v   dXKff  if6\€i,  ii^t^futTi   Zk   'KpQy6¥t»v  young  men — defined  a  yoxmg  man  to  be 

rifjuin^rQS.  one  under   thirty  years   of  age  —  the 

The  expreeaion  of  Plutarch,  however,  senatorial  age  at  Athena    (Xenophon. 

fri   futpictov,   aeema   an   exaggeration  Memor.  i.  2,  35). 
(Alkibiad.  c  10). 
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the  unavailing  regret  of  Periklee  and  his  brother  Ariphron.'  His 
violent  passions,  love  of  enjoyment,  ambition  of  pre-eminence,  and 
insolence  towards  others,'  were  manifested  at  an  early  age,  and 
never  deserted  him  throughout  his  life.  His  finished  beauty  of 
person  both  as  boy,  youth,  and  mature  man,  caused  him  to  be 
much  run  after  by  women* — and  even  by  women  of  generally 
reserved  habits.  Moreover,  even  before  the  age  when  such 
temptations  were  usually  presented,  the  beauty  of  his  earlier  youth, 
while  going  through  the  ordinary  gymnastic  training,  procured  for 
him  assiduous  caresses,  compliments,  and  solicitations  of  every 
sort,  from  the  leading  Athenians  who  frequented  the  public 
palaestrae.  These  men  not  only  endured  his  petulance,  but  were 
even  flattered  when  he  would  condescend  to  bestow  it  upon  them. 
Amidst  such  universal  admiration  and  indulgence — amidst  cor- 
rupting influences  exercised  from  so  many  quarters  and  from 
so  early  an  age,  combined  with  great  wealth  and  the  highest 
position — it  was  not  likely  that  either  self-restraint  or  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  others  would  ever  acquire  development  in  the 
mind  of  Alkibiades.  The  anecdotes  which  fill  his  biography  reveal 
the  utter  absence  of  both  these  constituent  elements  of  morality  ; 
and  though,  in  regard  to  the  particular  stories,  allowance  must 
doubtless  be  made  for  scandal  and  exaggeration,  yet  the  general 
type  of  character  stands  plainly  marked  and  sufficiently  established 
in  all. 

A  dissolute  life,  and  an  immoderate  love  of  pleasure  in  all 
2S*ai*"7?^  its  forms,  is  what  we  might  naturally  expect  from  a 
of  Aiidbudii  young  man  so  circumstanced;  and  it  appears  that  with 
affairs-his  him  thcsc  tastes  were  indulged  with  an  offensive  publicity 
penditura-  which  dcstroycd  the  comfort  of  his  wife  Hipparete, 
demeaQoor—  daughter  of  Hippouikus  who  was  slain  at  the  battle 
2baraete?.{n.  of  DcUum.  She  had  brought  him  a  large  dowry  of  ten 
^dfn^i^  talents :  when  she  sought  a  divorce,  as  the  law  of  Athens 
2!^!°^^^'  permitted,  Alkibiades  violently  interposed  to  prevent  her 


^  Plato^  Protagonui,  c.  10,  p.  320 ; 
Plutarch,  AlkibiacL  o.  2,  3,  4;  Iso- 
kratds,  De  Bigia,  Orat.  zvi.  p.  353, 
86ot.  33,  34;  Cornel.  NepoB,  AUdbiad. 
o.  1. 

'  n^Tovda  Z^  vphs  rovrov  (XttKpdrri) 
fi6vo¥  iw$o^»v,  %  oIk  &y  ns  otoiro 
4  9  iiio\  ivtivai,  rh  alo'x^'^*' 
frBai  bvnvovv. 

Thia  u  a  part  of  the  langiiage  which 
Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Alkibiad^ 
in  the  Symposion,  c.  32,  p.  216;  see 
also  Plato,  AUdbiad.  i.  o.  1,  2,  3. 


Compare  his  other  contemporary,  Xe- 
nophon,  Memor.  i.  2,  16-25. 

xi.9mv  iv  abr^  rh  ^i\6y€tKoy  ttrxvp^rvroy 
^F  Koi  rh  ^iKArpwroy,  its  9ii\6¥  icri 
ro7t  wcuHiKois  ^ofurfifjuuri  (Plutarch, 
Alkib.  c.  2). 

*  I  translate,  with  some  diminution 
of  the  force  of  the  words,  the  ezpres* 
sion  of  a  contemporary  author,  Xeno* 
phon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  24.  'AAiri/3M£di)5 
8^  aS  8i^  fikv  lcd^Xos  ^h  iroXAdr  ical 
frtfumw  yvruuc&p  BripAfitroff  &c. 
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firom  obtaiBing  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  brought   her  back 
by  force  to  his  house  even  from  the  presence  of  the  magistrate. 
It  is  this  violence  of  selfish  passion,  and  reckless    disregard  of 
social    obligation  towards    every  one,   winch  forms   the   peculiar 
characteristic  of  Alkibiades.     He  strikes  the  schoolmaster  whose 
house  he  happens  to  find  unprovided  with  a  copy  of  Homer — he 
strikes  Taureas,^  a  rival  choregus,  in  the  public  theatre,  while  the 
representation  is  going  on — ^he   strikes  Hipponikus   (who  after- 
wards became  his  father-in-law),  out  of  a  wager  of  mere  wanton- 
ness, afterwards  appeasing  him  by  an  ample  apology — ^he  protects 
the  Thasian  poet  Hegemon,  against  whom  sn  indictment  had  been 
formally  lodged  before  the  archon,  by  efiacing  it  with  his  own 
hand  from  the  list  put  up  in  the  public  edifice,  called  Metr6on ; 
defying  both  magistrate  and  accuser  to  press  the  cause  on  for 
trial.*    Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  injured  person  ever  dared  to 
bring  Alkibiades  to  trial  before  the  dikastery,  though  we  read  with 
amazement  the  tissue  of  lawlessness^  which  marked  his  private  life 
— a  combination  of  insolence  and  ostentation  with  occasional  mean 
deceit  when  it  suited  his  purpose.     But  amidst  the  perfect  legal, 
judicial,  and  constitutional    equality,  which    reigned   among  the 
citizens  of  Athens,  there  still  remained  great  social  inequalities 
between   one   man   and   another,  handed  down  from  the  times 
preceding  the   democracy:   inequalities  which   the   democratical 
institutions  limited  in  their  practical  mischiefs,  but  never  either 
effaced  or  discredited— and  which  were  recognized  as  modifying 
elements  in  the  current,  unconscious  vein  of  sentiment  and  criticism, 
by  those  whom  they  injured   as  well   as   by  those  whom  they 
favoured.     In  the  speech  which  Thucydides^  ascribes  to  Alkibiades 


'  DemoBtben.  cont.  Meidiam,  o.  49; 
Thncyd.  yI.  16;  Antipho  apud  Ath&- 
lueam,  zii.  p.  525. 

*  Athenasus,  iz.  p.  407« 

'  Thucyd.  yi.  15.  I  translate  the 
expression  of  Thucydidds,  which  is  of 
great  force  and  significance — ^ofi/r^im^s 
yitp  ainov  •/  iroAA.ol  rh  fi4yt$»s  rris  re 
Korii  rh  iavrw  <r&fia  wapavofilas  is 
TJ^y  9ieura^,  &c.  The  same  word  is  re- 
peated by  the  historian,  vi.  28.  r^y 
&XAi)y  airov  4s  rk  iiFtniMfuira  6h 
Sifftorud^K  waoavoykiay. 

The  same  pnrase  is  also  found  in  the 
short  extract  from  the  hoi^pia  of  An- 
tipho (Athenaeus,  xiL  p.  525). 

The  description  of  Alkibiadds,  given 
in  that  Discourse  called  the  iLptorucbs 
A6yos,  erroneously  ascribed  to  Demo- 
sUiends  (c.  12,  p.  1414),  is  more  discri- 


minating than  we  commonly  find  in 
rhetori(»l  compositions.  T«Sto  V,  'AX- 
Ktfitdil^y  cdp^iTciy  <^^0'ci  ft^v  vphs  iper^p 
iroAA^^  x^^P^^  Buucelfitvop,  ical  rk  pJkv 
^tpri^MPuSf  rit  9k  rax€iv&s^  rit  8*  ^fp- 
dxptifSt  C^r  vpc^pififA4yoy  kwh  9k  rrjs 
^MKpdrovs  6fAiKlas  iroXAik  fihv  iirapopB«H 
&4yTa  rov  fiiov,  rd  9k  Xoiir&  r^  fi9y4dti 
r&v  iStXXMV  ipywy  htactnn^dfitvy. 

Of  the  three  epithets,  whereby  the 
author  describes  the  bad  tendencies  of 
AUdbiadds,  full  illustrations  will  be  seen 
in  his  proceedings,  hereafber  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  improving  influence  here 
ascribed  to  Soknitds  is  unfortunately 
far  less  borne  out. 

*  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c  4;  Cornel. 
Nepoe,  Alkibiad.  c.  2;  Plato,  Protagoras, 
o.  1. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  memor- 
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before  the  Athenian  public  assembly,  we  find  the  insolence  of 
wealth  and  high  social  position  not  only  admitted  as  a  fact,  but 
vindicated  as  a  just  morality ;  and  the  history  of  his  life,  as  well 
as  many  other  &cts  in  Athenian  society,  show  that  if  not  approved, 
it  was  at  least  tolerated  in  practice  to  a  serious  extent,  in  spite  of 
the  restraints  of  the  democracy. 

Amidst  such  unprincipled  exorbitances  of  behaviour,  Alkibiades 
stood  distinguished  for  personal  bravery.  He  served  as  a  hoplite 
in  the  army  under  Phormion  at  the  siege  of  Potidaea  in  432  b.c. 
Though  then  hardly  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  among  the  most 
forward  soldiers  in  the  battle,  received  a  severe  wound,  and  was  in 
great  danger;  owing  his  life  only  to  the  exertions  of  Sokrates,  who 
served  in  the  ranks  along  with  him.  Eight  years  afterwards, 
Alkibiades  also  served  with  credit  in  the  cavalry  at  the  battle  of 
Delium,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  requiting  his  obligation  to 
Sokrates  by  protecting  him  against  the  BoBotian  pursuers.  As 
a  rich  young  man,  also,  choregy  and  trierarchy  became  incumbent 
upon  him:  expensive  duties,  which  (as  we  might  expect)  he 
discharged  not  merely  with  sufficiency,  but  with  ostentation. 
In  fact  expenditure  of  this  sort,  though  compulsory  up  to  a  certain 
point  upon  all  rich  men,  was  so  fully  repaid,  to  all  those  who  had 
the  least  ambition,  in  the  shape  of  popularity  and  influence,  that 
most  of  them  spontaneously  went  beyond  the  requisite  minimum 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  themselves  off.  The  first  appearance  of 
Alkibiades  in  public  life  is  said  to  have  been  as  a  donor,  for  some 
special    purpose,  in    the    Ekklesia,  when   various   citizens   were 


able  Darrative  ascribed  to  Alkibiadte 
in  the  Symposium  of  Plato  (c.  33,  34, 
p.  216,  217)  can  be  regarded  as  matter 
of  actual  £Ekct  and  history,  so  far  as 
Sokratde  is  concerned;  but  it  is  abun- 
dant proof  in  regard  to  the  general 
relations  of  Alkibiadds  with  others: 
compare  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  29, 
30 ;  iv.  1-2. 

Seyeral  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  pre- 
sent to  us  striking  pictures  of  the 
paliestra,  with  the  boys,  the  young 
men,  the  gymnastic  teachers,  engaged 
in  their  exercises  or  resting  from  them 
— and  the  philosophers  and  spectators 
who  came  there  for  amusement  and 
conversation.  See  particularly  the 
opening  chapters  of  the  Lysis  and  the 
Charmidds — also  the  Bivales,  where  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  house  of  a  ypofi/ia- 
riar^s  or  schoolmaster.  In  the  Lysis, 
Sokratds  ptofeases  to  set  his  own  con- 


yersation  with  these  interesting  youths 
as  an  antidote  to  the  corrupting  flat- 
teries of  most  of  those  who  sought  to 
gain  their  goodwill.  O&rw  xph*  ^ 
'linr60aX(t,  rots  ireuSiiroTf  5iaA^7c<r0cu, 
rairciyoOvTa  Kol  awrr4hXovro^  iXXk  fi^, 
6<nrcp  oir,  x*'^^"^^'^^  ''^  9ia0p6wToma 
(Lysis,  c.  7,  p.  210). 

See,  in  illustration  of  what  is  here  said 
about  Alkibiadds  as  a  youth,  Euripid. 
Supplic.  906  (about  Parthenopsus),  and 
the  beautiful  lines  in  the  Atys  of 
Catullus,  60-69. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
characters  of  all  the  Greek  youth  of 
any  pretensions  were  considerably  af- 
fected by  this  society  and  conversation 
of  their  boyish  years ;  though  the  sub- 
ject is  one  upon  which  the  full  evi- 
dence cannot  well  be  produced  and 
discussed. 
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banding  in  their  contributions :  and  the  loud  applause  which  his 
sabscription  provoked  was  at  that  time  so  novel  and  exciting 
to  him,  that  he  suffered  a  tame  quail  which  he  carried  in  his 
bosom  to  escape.  This  incident  excited  mirth  and  sympathy 
among  the  citizens  present :  the  bird  was  caught  and  restored 
to  him  by  Antiochus,  who  from  that  time  forward  acquired 
his  favour,  and  in  after  days  became  his  pilot  and  confidential 
lieutenant^ 

To  a  young  man  like  Alkibiades,  thirsting  for  power  and  pre- 
eminence, a  certain  measure  of  rhetorical  facility  and  Aikibiades- 
persuasive  power  was  indispensable.  With  a  view  to  this  the  sophists. 
acquisition,  he  frequented  the  society  of  various  sophistical  and 
rhetorical  teachers^  —  Prodikus,  Protagoras,  and  others;  but 
most  of  all,  that  of  Sokrates.  His  intimacy  with  Sokrates  has 
become  celebrated  on  many  grounds,  and  is  commemorated  both 
by  Plato  and  Xenophon,  though  unfortunately  with  less  instruction 
than  we  could  desire.  We  may  readily  believe  Xenophon,  when 
he  tells  us  that  Alkibiades  (like  the  oligarchical  Kritias,  of  whom 
we  shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter)  was  attracted  to  Sokrates  by 
his  unrivalled  skill  of  dialectical  conversation — his  suggestive 
influence  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  in  eliciting  new  thoughts 
and  combinations — ^his  mastery  of  apposite  and  homely  illus- 
trations— ^his  power  of  seeing  far  beforehand  the  end  of  a  long 
cross-examination — his  ironical  affectation  of  ignorance,  whereby 
the  humiliation  of  opponents  was  rendered  only  the  more  complete, 
when  they  were  convicted  of  inconsistency  and  contradiction  out 
of  their  own  answers.  The  exhibitions  of  such  ingenuity  were  in 
themselves  highly  interesting,  and  stimulating  to  the  mental 
activity  of  listeners,  while  the  faculty  itself  was  one  of  peculiar 
value  to  those  who  proposed  to  take  the  lead  in  public  debate; 
with  which  view  both  these  ambitious  young  men  tried  to  catch  the 
knack  from  Sokrates,^  and  to  copy  his  formidable  string  of  interro- 


1  Plataich,  Alldbiadte,  c.  10. 

'  See  the  description  in  the  Protago- 
ras of  Plato,  c.  8,  p.  317. 

'  See  Xenophon,  Memonib.i.2, 12-24, 
39-47. 

Kptriat  t»kv  irol  'AXjcifiMi^f,  ohx  &p^- 
<rjroFrof  okrtiis  %t»K^rovs^  (»/xiXT}(ranfK, 

H  ^X^'  i>p/AifK6T€  wpoarrdyeu   r^s  x^ 

$XXms  run  lutkxov  imx^ipov¥  5iaX^c- 
0'0ai  ^  rots  iidKivra  wpdrroviri  rit  wo- 
Kirucd  ....  'Eircl  roiifw  rdxiora  r&v 
9okiTtvofUp«»y  bwiXjo^y  ttp^trroy^s  «Trou, 


JUtKp&TU  fiky  odK  fri  irpotrftirtuf,  oM  yhp 
oiihois  AXX^s  liptffKtir  «lrc  irpoartKBoiey, 
iwip  &v  ri/AdpTayov  i\€yx^fi€Voi  llx^orro- 
rh  Z\  T1JJ  irdXcwT  hrparroPf  ipwtp  %vmk9V 
iral  TfiiKpixMi  irpo9^K9o¥.  Compare  Plato, 
Apolog.  Sokrat.  c.  10,  p.  23;  o.  22, 
p.  33. 

Xenophon  represents  Alkibiadds  and 
Kritias  as  frequenting  the  society  of 
Sokratds,  for  the  same  reason  and  with 
^e  same  objects  as  Plato  affirms  that 
young  men  generally  went  to  the 
Sophists :  see  Plato,  Sophist,  c.  20,  p. 
232  D. 
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gations.  Both  of  them  doubtless  involuntarily  respected  the  poor, 
self-sufficing,  honest,  temperate,  and  brave  citizen,  in  whom  this 
eminent  talent  resided ;  especially  Alkibiades,  who  not  only  owed 
his  life  to  the  generous  valour  of  Sokrates  at  Potidaea,  but  had 
also  learnt  in  that  service  to  admire  the  iron  physical  frame  of  the 
philosopher  in  his  armour,  enduring  hunger,  cold,  and  hardship.^ 
But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  either  of  them  came  to  Sokrates 
with  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  obeying  his  precepts  on  matters  of 
duty,  or  receiving  from  him  a  new  plan  of  life.  They  came 
partly  to  gratify  an  intellectual  appetite,  partly  to  acquire  a  stock 
of  words  and  ideas,  with  facility  of  argumentative  handling, 
suitable  for  their  after-purpose  as  public  speakers.  Subjects 
moral,  political,  and  intellectual,  served  as  the  theme  sometimes  of 
discourse,  sometimes  of  discussion,  in  the  society  of  all  these 
sophists — Prodikus,  and  Protagoras  not  less  than  Sokrates ;  for  in 
the  Athenian  sense  of  the  word,  Sokrates  was  a  sophist  as  well 
as  the  others :  and  to  the  rich  youths  of  Athens,  like  Alkibiades 
and  Kritias,  such  society  was  highly  useful.^  It  imparted  a  nobler 
aim  to  their  ambition,  including  mental  accomplishments  as  well  as 
political  success:  it  enlarged  the  range  of  their  understandings, 
and  opened  to  them  as  ample  a  vein  of  literature  and  criticism  as 
the  age  afforded :  it  accustomed  them  to  canvass  human  conduct, 
with  the  causes  and  obstructions  of  human  well-being,  boUi  public 
and  private : — it  even  suggested  to  them  indirectly  lessons  of  duty 
and  prudence  from  which  their  social  position  tended  to  estrange 
them,  and  which  they  would  hardly  have  submitted  to  hear  except 


"  Nam  ct  Socrati  (observeB  Quint  ilian, 
Inat.  Or.  ii.  16)  objiciunt  coxnici,  docere 
eum^  quomodo  pejorem  causam  me- 
liorem  reddat  ;  et  coDtra  Tiaiam  et 
Ooi^giam  similia  didt  pollioeri  Plato." 

The  representation  given  by  Plato  of 
tbe  great  influence  acquired  by  So- 
kratds  over  Alkibiadte,  and  of  the  de- 
ference and  Bubmiasion  of  the  latter,  is 
plainly  not  to  be  taken  as  historical, 
even  if  we  had  not  the  more  gimple  and 
trustworthy  picture  of  Xenophon.  Iso- 
kratds  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Sokrat^ 
waa  never  known  by  any  one  as  teacher 
of  Alkibiades:  which  is  an  exaggeration 
in  the  other  du-ection  (Isokratds,  Busiris, 
Or.  xi.  sect.  6,  p.  222). 

'  Plato,  Symposion,  c.  35-36,  p.  220, 
Ac. 

'  See  the  representation  given  in  the 
Protagoras  of  Plato,  of  the  temper  in 
which  the  young  and  wealthy  Hippo- 
kratds  goes  to  seek  instruction  from 


Protagoras — and  of  the  objects  which 
Protagoras  proposes  to  himself  in  im- 
parting the  instruction  (Plato,  Prota- 
goras, c.  2,  p.  310  D;  c.  8,  p.  316  C; 
c.  9,  p.  318,  Sco.:  compare  ako  Plato, 
Meno,  p.  91,  and  Oorgias,  c.  4,  p.  449 
£ — asserting  the  connexion,  in  the 
mkid  of  Oorgias,  between  teaching  to 
speak  and  teaching  to  think — \4y€iy  ical 

It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  repeat, 
as  true  and  just,  all  the  polemical 
charges  against  those  who  are  called 
the  Sophists,  even  as  we  find  them  in 
Plato— without  scrutiny  and  considera- 
tion. But  modem  writers  on  Orecian 
affairs  run  down  the  Sophists  even  more 
than  Plato  did,  and  take  no  notice  of 
the  Admissions  in  their  favour  which 
he,  though  their  opponent,  is  perpet- 
uallv  making. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  subject,  to 
which  I  hope  to  revert. 
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{rom  the  lips  of  one  whom  they  intellectually  admired  In 
learning  to  talk,  they  were  forced  to  learn  more  or  less  to  think, 
and  familiarised  with  the  difference  between  truth  and  error: 
nor  would  an  eloquent  lecturer  fail  to  enlist  their  feelings  in 
the  great  topics  of  morals  and  politics.  Their  thirst  for  mental 
stimulus  and  rhetorical  accomplishments  had  thus,  as  far  as  it 
went,  a  moralising  effect,  though  this  was  rarely  their  purpose  in 
the  pursuit^  * 


'  I  dissent  entirely  from  the  judge- 
ment of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  who  repeats 
what  is  the  usual  representation  of 
Sokratds  and  the  Sophists,  depicting 
Alkibiadds  as  ''ensnared  by  the  So- 
phists," whUe  Sokrat^  is  described  as 
a  good  genius  preserving  him  from  their 
corruptions  (Hist,  of  Greece,  yoI.  iii. 
ch.  xxiv.  p.  312,  313,  314).  I  think 
him  idso  mistaken  when  he  distin- 
guishes so  pointedly  Sokrat^  from  the 
Sophists — when  he  describes  the  So- 
phLits  as  ''pretenders  to  wisdom," — 
as  "a  new  school," — as  "teaching  that 
there  was  no  real  difference  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong," 
&c. 

All  the  plausibility  that  there  is  in 
this  r^resentation  ckrisee  from  a  con- 
fusion between  the  original  sense,  and 
the  modem  sense,  of  the  word  Sophist; 
the  latter  seemingly  first  bestowed  upon 
the  word  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In 
the  common  ancient  acceptation  of  the 
word  at  Athens,  it  meant  not  a  school 
of  persons  professing  common  doctrines 
— but  a  clasa  of  men  bearing  the  same 
name,  because  they  derived  their  ce- 
lebrity from  analogous  objects  of  study 
and  common  intellectual  occupation. 
The  Sophists  were  men  of  similar 
caUing  and  pursivts,  partly  speculative, 
parti V  professional;  but  they  differed 
widely  mm.  each  other^  both  in  method 
and  aoctrine.  (See  for  example  Iso- 
kratto,  oont.  Sophistas,  Orat.  xiii. ; 
Plato,  Meno.  p.  87  B.)  Whoever  made 
himself  eminent  in  speculative  pur- 
suits, and  communicated  his  opinions 
by  public  lecture,  discussion,  or  con- 
versation— ^was  called  a  Sophist,  what- 
ever might  be  the  conclusions  which  he 
sought  to  expound  or  defend.  The 
difference  between  taking  monev,  and 
expounding  gratuitously,  on  which  So- 
krat^  himself  was  so  fond  of  dwelling 
(Xenophon.  Memor.  i.  6.  12),  has 
plainly  no  essential  bearing  on  the  case. 
When  .£schind8  the  orator  reminds  the 
Dikasts,    "Recollect   that    you  Athe- 
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nians  put  to  death  the  Sophist  Sokrath, 
because  he  was  shown  to  have  been  the 
teacher  of  Kritias  "  (.£schin.  cont.  Ti- 
march'.  c.  34,  p.  74),  he  uses  the  word 
in  its  natural  and  true  Athenian  sense. 
He  had  no  point  to  make  against 
Sokratte,  who  had  then  been  dead 
more  than  forty  years  —  but  he  de- 
scribes him  by  his  profession  or  occu- 
pation, just  as  he  would  have  said, 
Hippokrates  the  physician^  Pheidias  the 
sculptor,  &c.  Diouvsius  of  Halikam. 
calls  both  Plato  ana  Isokrat^  sophists 
(Ars  Rhetor.  De  Compos.  Yerborum, 
p.  208  R.).  The  Nubes  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  the  defences  put  forth  by 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  show  that  So- 
krat^  was  not  only  called  by  the  name 
Sophist,  but  regarded  just  in  the  same 
light  as  that  in  which  Dr.  Thirlwall 

S resents  to  us  what  he  calls  "the  new 
chool  of  the  Sophists*' — as  "a  cor- 
ruptor  of  youth,  indifferent  to  truth  or 
falsehood,  right  or  wrong,"  &o.  See  a 
striking  passage  in  the  Politicus  of  Plato, 

0.  38,  p.  299  B.  Whoever  thinks  (as  I 
think)  that  these  accusations  were  falsely 
advanced  against  Sokratds,  will  be  care- 
ful how  he  advances  them  against  the 
general  profession  to  which  Sokratte 
belonged. 

That  there  were    unprincipled    and 
immoral  men  among  the  class  of  So- 

Chists,  (as  there  are  and  always  have 
een  among  schoolmasters,  professors, 
lawyers,  &c.,  and  all  bodies  of  men,)  I 
do  not  doubt ;  in^  what  proportion,  we 
cannot  determine.  But  the  extreme 
hardship  of  passing  a  sweeping  con- 
denmation  on  the  great  body  of  intel- 
lectual teachers  at  Athens,  and  canon- 
ising exclusively  Sokrat^  and  his  fol- 
lowers— will  be  felt  when  we  recollect, 
that  the  well-known  Apologue,  called 
the  Choice  of  Hercules,  was  the  work  of 
the  Sophist  Prodikus,  and  his  favourite 
theme  of  lecture  (Xenophon,  Memor.  iL 

1.  21-34).  To  this  day,  that  Apologue 
remains  without  a  superior,  for  the 
impressive  simplicity  with  which  it  pre- 
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Alkibiades,  full  of  impulse  and  ambition  of  every  kind,  enjoyed 
the  conversation  of  all  the  eminent  talkers  and  lecturers  to  be 
found  in  Athens,  that  of  Sokrates  most  of  all  and  most  frequently. 
The  philosopher  became  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  doubtlese 
lost  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  on  him  salutary  lessons,  as  far  as 
could  be  done  without  disgusting  the  pride  of  a  haughty  and  spoilt 
youth  who  was  looking  forward  to  the  celebrity  of  public  life. 
But  unhappily  his  lessons  never  produced  any  serious  effect,  and 
ultimately  became  even  distasteful  to  the  pupil.     The  whole  life  of 
Alkibiades  attests  how  fsdntly  the  sentiment  of  obligation,  public 
or  private,  ever  got  footing  in  his  mind — how  much  the  ends 
which  he  pursued  were  dictated  by  overbearing  vanity  and  love  of 
aggrandisement.     In  the  later  part  of  life,  Sokrates  was  marked 
out  to  public  hatred  by  his  enemies,  as  having  been  tiie  teacher  of 
Alkibiades  and  Kritias.     And  if  we  could  be  so  unjust  as  to  judge 
of  the   morality  of   the  teacher   by  that  of  these  two   pupils, 
we  should  certainly  rank  him  among  the  worst  of  the  Atiienian 
sophists. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one  or  thirty-two,  the  earliest  at  which 
^umCTtB  ^^  ^^  permitted  to  look  forward  to  an  ascendent  position 
entertoioed  in  pubUc  life,  Alkibiades  came  forward  with  a  reputation 
▲ikibiadto  stained  by  private  enormities,  and  with  a  number  of 
enercraod  euemies  Created  by  his  insolent  demeanour.  But  this 
AS^ration.  did  uot  hinder  him  from  stepping  into  that  portion  to 
i^jeaioW.  which  his  rank,  connexions,  and  club-partisans,  afforded 
taspireJ       him  introduction ;   nor  was  he  slow  in   displaying  his 


Bents  one  of  the  most  important  points 
of  view  of  moral  obligation :  and  it  has 
been  embodied  in  a  greater  number  of 
books  of  elementary  morality  than  any- 
thing of  Sokratds,  Plato,  or  Xenophon. 
To  treat  the  author  of  that  Apologue, 
and  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  as 
teaching  "that  there  was  no  rral  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong,  truth 
and  falsehood,"  &c.,  is  a  criticism  not 
in  harmony  with  the  just  and  liberal 
tone  of  Dr.  Thirlwall's  history. 

I  wiU  add  that  Plato  himself,  in  a 
very  important  passage  of  the  Bepublic 
(yi.  c.  6,  7.  p.  492-493),  refutes  the 
imputation  against  the  Sophists  of  being 
specially  the  corrupters  of  youth.  He 
represents  them  as  inculcating  upon 
their  youthful  pupils  that  morality 
which  was  received  as  true  and  just  in 
their  age  and  society — nothing  better, 
nothing  worse.    The  grand  oorruptor 


(he  says)  is  society  itself:  the  Sophists 
merely  repeat  the  voice  and  judgement 
of  society.  Without  inquiring  at  pre- 
sent how  far  Plato  or  Sokratds  were 
right  in  oondenming  the  reoeived  mo- 
ndity  of  their  countmien,  I  most  fully 
accept  his  assertion  mat  the  great  body 
of  the  contemporary  professional  teach- 
era  taught  what  was  considered  good 
morality  among  the  Athenian  public: 
there  were  doubtless  some  who  taught 
a  better  morality,  others  who  taught  a 
worse.  And  this  may  be  said  with 
equal  truth  of  the  great  body  of  pro- 
fessional teachers  in  every  age  and 
nation. 

Xenophon  enumerates  various  causes 
to  which  he  ascribes  the  corruption 
of  the  character  of  Alkibiadde — ^weUth, 
rank,  personal  beauty,  flatterers,  &c; 
but  he  does  not  name  the  Sophists 
among  them  (Memorab.  i.  2.  24,  25). 
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extraordinaiy  energy,  decision,  and  capacity  of  command.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  eventfiil  political  life,  he  showed  a 
combination  of  boldness  in  design,  resource  in  contriTance,  and 
vigour  in  execution — not  surpassed  by  any  one  of  his  contemporary 
Greeks:  and  what  distinguished  him  from  all,  was  his  extra- 
ordinary flexibility  of  character,^  and  consummate  power  of 
adapting  himself  to  new  habits,  new  necessities,  and  new  persons, 
whenever  circumstances  required.  Like  Themistokles — whom  he 
resembled  as  well  in  ability  and  vigour  as  in  want  of  public 
prindple.  and  in  recklessness  about  means — Alkibiades  was  essen- 
tially a  man  of  action.  Eloquence  was  in  him  a  secondary  quality 
subordinate  to  action ;  and  though  he  possesised  enough  of  it  for 
his  purposes,  his  speeches  were  distinguished  only  for  pertinence  of 
matter,  often  imperfectiy  expressed,  at  least  according  to  the  high 
standard  of  Athens.*  But  his  career  affords  a  memorable  example 
of  s|dendid  qualities  both  for  action  and  command,  ruined  and 
turned  iDto  instruments  of  mischief  by  the  utter  want  of  morality, 
public  and  private.  A  strong  tide  of  individual  hatred  was  thus 
roused  against  him,  as  well  from  meddling  citizens  whom  he  had 
insulted,  as  from  rich  men  whom  his  ruinous  ostentation  outshone. 
For  his  exorbitant  voluntary  expenditure  in  the  public  festivals, 
transcending  the  largest  measure  of  private  fortune,  satisfied 
discerning  men  that  he  would  reimburse  himself  by  plundering  the 


'  Cornel.  Nepos,  Alcibiad.  c.  1 ;  Sa- 
tyma  apud  Atbensuzn,  xii.  p.  534 ; 
Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  o.  23. 

OZ  yitp  rouf^TMF  M,  rotovros  cT/i' 
iy^.  Bays  OdyaaeuB  in  the  Philoktdtte 
QfSophoklte. 

'  I  follow  the  criticism  which  Plu- 
tvch  cit«8  from  Tbeophrastns,  seem- 
ingly discriminating  and  measured  : 
mndi  more  trustworthy  than  the  vague 
eulogy  of  Keposy  or  even  of  Demo- 
Bthente  (of  course  not  from  his  own 
knowledge),  upon  the  eloquence  of  Al- 
Idbiadte  (Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  10);  Plu- 
tarch^ Beipubl.  (Jerend.  Preeoept.  c.  8. 
p.  804. 

Antisthente— companion  and  pupil  of 
Sokratte,  and  originator  of  what  is 
called  the  Cynic  philosophy— contem- 
porary and  personaUy  acquainted  with 
Alkilwad^s— was  full  of  admiration  for 
his  extreme  personid  beauty,  and  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  strong,  manly,  and 
McUcious — but  unschooled — &ir  a  ( S  c  v- 
^•K  His  scandals  about  the  lawless 
life  of  Alkibiadds,  howeTer,  exceed  what 


we  can  reasonably  admit,  even  from  a 
contemporai*y  (Antisthente  ap.  Athe- 
nsQum,  V.  p.  220,  xii.  p.  534).  Anti- 
sthen^  had  composed  a  dialogue,  called 
Alldbiadte  (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  15). 

See  the  collection  of  the  Fragmenta 
Antisthenis  (by  A.  G.  Winckelmann, 
Zurich,  1842,  p.  17-19). 

The  comic  writers  of  the  day — Eu- 
polis,  Aristophands,  Pherekratds,  and 
others — seem  to  have  been  abundant  in 
their  jests  and  libels  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  Alkibiadds,  real  or  supposed. 
Th^re  was  a  tale,  untrue,  but  current 
in  comic  tradition,  that  Alkibiadds,  who 
was  not  a  man  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
insulted  with  impunity,  had  drowned 
Eupolis  in  the  sea,  in  revenge,  for  his 
comedy  of  the  BaptSB.  See  Meineke, 
IVagm.  Com.  Ore.  Eupolidis  Bdwrai 
and  K^Xcucfft  (vol.  ii.  p.  447-494)  and 
Aristophante  TpupaXys,  jp,  1166:  also 
Meineke's  first  volume,  Historia  Critica 
Comicc.  Gmo.  p.  124-136;  and  theDis- 
sertat.  xix.  in  Buttmann's  Mythologug^ 
on  the  Baptn  and  the  Cotyttia. 
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public,  and    even,  if  opportunity  oflFered,  by  overthrowing^  the 
constitution  to  make  himself  master  of  the  persons  and  properties  of 
his  fellow-citizena     He  never  inspired  confidence  or  esteem  to  any 
one  ;  and  sooner  or  later,  among  a  public  like  that  of  Athens, 
so  much  accumulated  odium  and   suspicion  was  sure  to   bring 
a  public  man  to  ruin,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  admiration  for 
his  capacity.     He  was  always  the  object  of  very  conflicting  senti- 
ments :  ^'  the  Athenians  desired  him,  hated  him,  but  still  wished 
to  have  him," — was   said   in  the.  latter  years  of  his  life  by  a 
contemporary  poet — while  we.  find   also   another   pithy  precept 
delivered  in  regard  to  him — ^'You  ought  not  to  keep  a  lion's 
whelp  in  your  city  at  all ;  but  if  you  choose  to  keep  him,  you  must 
submit  yourself  to  his  behaviour."'    Athens  had  to  feel  the  force 
of  his  energy,  as  an  exile  and  enemy ;  but  the  great  harm  which 
he   did  to    her  was,  in  his  capacity .  of  adviser — awakening  in 
his  countrymen  the  same  thirst  for  showy,  rapacious,  imoertain 
perilous  aggrandisement  which  dictated  his  own  personal  actions. 
Mentioning  Alkibiades  now  for  the  first  time,  I  have  somewhat 
anticipated  on  future  chapters,  in  order  to  present  a 
general  idea  of  his  character,  hereafter  to  be  illustrated. 
But  at  the  moment  which  we  have  now  reached  (March, 
420  B.C.)  the   lion's  whelp  was   yet  young,  and   had 
neither  acquired  his  entire  strength,  nor  disclosed  his 
full-grown  claws. 
He  began  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  party  leader,  seemingly 
not  long  before  the  peace  of  Nikias.     The  political   traditions 
hereditary  in    his    family,   as    in  that  of  his  relation   Perikles, 
were   democratical :   his    grandfather  Alkibiades  had  been    ve- 
hement in   his   opposition    to    the   Feisistratids,  and   had   even 
afterwards  publicly  renounced  an  established  connexion  of  hos- 
pitality with  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  fi'om  strong  antipathy 
to  them  on  political  grounds.     But  Alkibiades  himself,  in  com- 
mencing political  life,  departed  from  this  family  tradition,  and 
presented  himself  as  a  partisan  of  oligarchical  and  philo-Laconian 
sentiment — doubtless  £ar  more  consonant  to  his  natural  temper 


B.a  420. 
Alkibiadte 
tries  to  re- 
Dew  the 
ancient,  but 
Interrupted 
connexion 
of  hie  an- 
oeetors  with 
Lacedsmon, 
as  proxeni. 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  15.  Compare  Plutarch, 
Reip.  Gter.  Pnec.  o.  4.  p.  800.  The 
sketch  which  Plato  draws  (in  the  first 
three  chapters  of  the  ninth  Book  of  the 
Republic)  of  the  citizen  who  erects  him- 
self into  a  despot  and  enslaves  his 
follow-citizens  —  exactly  suits  the  cha- 
racter of  Alkibiadds.    See  also  the  same 


treatise,  vi.  6-8.  p.  491-494,  and  the 
preface  of  Schleiermacher  to  his  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Platonic  dialogue 
called  Alkibiadde  the  first. 

3  Aristophan.  Ransa,  1445-1453;  Plu- 
tarch, Alkibiadds,  c.  16 ;  Plutarch, 
Nikias,  c.  9. 
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than  the  democratical.  He  thus  started  in  the  same  general 
party  with  Nikias,  and  with  Thessalus  son  of  Kimon,  who  after- 
wards became  his  bitter  opponents.  And  it  was  in  part  probably 
to  put  himself  on  a  par  with  them,  that  he  took  the  marked  step  of 
trying  to  revive  the  ancient  family  tie  of  hospitality  with  Sparta, 
which  his  grandfather  had  broken  off.^ 

To  promote  this  object,  he  displayed  peculiar  solicitude  for  the 
good  treatment  of  the  Spartan  captives,  during  their  detention  at 
Athens.     Many  of  them  being  of  high  family  at  Sparta,  The  sparuns 
he  naturally  calculated  upon  their  gratitude,  as  well  as  ]S^^J^^ 
upon  the  favourable   sympathies   of  their  countrymen,  J^f"™ 
whenever  they  should  be  restored.     He  advocated  both  {JJ^^^J^" 
the  peace  and  the  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  the  restora-  SS^SST 
tion  of  her  captives.    Indeed  he  not  only  advocated  these  »*  -A.thcng. 
measures,  but  tendered  his  services,  and  was  eager  to  be  employed, 
as  the  agent  of  Sparta,  for  carrying  them  through  at  Athens. 
From  such  selfish  hopes  in  regard  to  Sparta,  and  especially  from 
the  expectation  of  acquiring,  through  the  agency  of  the  restored 
captives,  the  title  of  Proxenus  of  Sparta — Alkibiades  thus  became 
a  partisan  of  the  blind  and  gratuitous  philo-Laconian  concessions 
of  Nikias.     But  the  captives  on  their  return  were  either  unable,  or 
unwilling,  to  carry  the  point  which  he  wished ;  while  the  authori- 
ties  at  Sparta   rejected   all   his   advances — ^not  without  a  con- 
temptuous  sneer   at  the   idea   of  confiding   important  political 
interests  to  the  care  of  a  youth  chiefly  known  for  ostentation, 
profligacy,  and  insolence.     That  the  Spartans  should  thus  judge, 
is  noway  astonislung,  considering  their  extreme  reverence  both  for 
old  age  and  for  strict  discipline.     They  natiu*ally  preferred  Nikias 
and  Laches,  whose  prudence  would  commend,  if  it  did  not  origin- 
ally  suggest,  their   mistrust   of  the   new   claimant     Nor   had 
Alkibiades  yet  shown  the  mighty  movement  of  which   he  was 
capable.     But  this  contemptuous  refusal  irom  the  Spartans  stung 
him  so  to  the  quick,  that,  making  an  entire  revolution  in  his 
political  course,*  he  immediately  threw  himself  into  anti-Laconian 
politics  with  an  energy  and  ability  which  he  was  not  before  known 
to 


lirpo^oy  rhs  trworBiLtt  aibrhy  8i^  r^y 
yc^nyra  {nrfpid6vrts  Ktd  tearii  r^y  ira- 
Acuar  wpo^tyisof  irori  ohrwif  od  rifi^ffay- 
rtft  ^y  rod  wdinrov  kirtiirdtnos  adrhi 
robs  iK  T^f  yiiffov  adrQy  ed^pw^'^ovs 
Otpenrt^y  Bitrouro  aycuftt&o'affBiu'  Uar- 
raxo04y  re  yofilduy  i\ao'0'ov* 
ff$ai  r6  r€  wp&roy  iarrthrw,  &c. 


'  Thncyd.  ▼.  43,  yi.  90;  Isokratds, 
De  BigiB,  Or.  xri.  p.  352.  sect.  27-30. 

Plutarch  (Alkibiad.  c  14)  carelessly 
npreaente  Alkibiadds  as  beiog  actually 
proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Athens. 

'  Thucyd.  Y.  43.  Oh  fi4yroi  it^Xk 
ffol  ^poy^/Aori  ^tXoy^ucmy  Jiycwriovro,  Zri 
AoKcSoi/A^rioi   hik   fiuclov    jcol    Adxvos 
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The  moment  was  favourable,  ance  the  recent  death  of  Eleon, 
He  tries  for  a  new  political  leader  to  espouse  this  side  ;  and  was 
AUionsiDto  rendered  still  more  favourable  by  the  conduct  of  the 
withAigoe.  Lacedaemonians.  Month  after  month  passed,  remon- 
strance after  remonstrance  was  addressed,  yet  not  one  of  the 
restitutions  prescribed  by  the  treaty  in  favour  of  Athens  had 
yet  been  accomplished.  Alkibiades  had  therefore  ample  pretext 
for  altering  his  tone  respecting  the  Spartans— and  for  denouncing 
them  as  deceivers  who  had  broken  their  solemn  oaths,  abusing  the 
generous  confidence  of  Athens.  Under  his  present  antipathies,  his 
attention  naturally  turned  to  Argos,  in  which  'city  he  possessed 
some  powerful  firiends  and  family  guests.  The  condition  of  that 
city,  disengaged  by  the  expiration  of  the  peace  with  Sparta, 
opened  a  possibility  of  connexion  with  Athens — ^a  policy  now 
strongly  recommended  by  Alkibiades,  who  insisted  that  Sparta 
was  playing  false  with  the  Athenians,  merely  in  order  to  keep 
their  hands  tied  until  she  had  attacked  and  put  down  Argos 
separately.  This  particular  argument  had  less  force  when  it  was 
seen  tha4;  Argos  acquired  new  and  powerful  allies — ^Mantineia, 
Elis,  and  Corinth;  but  on  the  other  hand,  such  acquisitions 
rendered  Argos  positively  more  valuable  as  an  ally  to  the 
Athenians. 

It  was  not  so  much  however  the  indinatiou  towards  Argos,  but 
the  growing  wrath  against  Sparta,  which  furthered  the  philo- 
Argeian  plans  of  Alkibiades.  And  when  the  Lacedaemonian 
envoy  Andromedes  arrived  at  Athens  from  Boeotia,  tendering 
to  the  Athenians  the  mere  ruins  of  Panaktum  in  exchange  for 
Pylus, — when  it  farther  became  known  that  the  Spartans  had 
already  concluded  a  spedal  alliance  with  the  Boeotians  without 
consulting  Athens — the  unmeasured  expression  of  displeasure 
in  the  Athenian  Ekklesia  showed  Alkibiades  that  the  time  was  now 
come  for  bringing  on  a  substantive  decision.  While  he  lent 
his  own  voice  to  strengthen  the  discontent  against  Sparta,  he 
at  the  same  time  despatched  a  private  intimation  to  his  cor- 
He  indooes  respondcuts  at  Argos,  exhorting  them,  under  assurances 
to  M^  of  success  and  promise  of  his  own  strenuous  aid,  to  send 
A^^-%ie  without  delay  an  embassy  to  Athens  in  conjunction  with 
ti^^im-  the  Mantineians  and  Eleians,  requesting  to  be  admitted 
SjSSiI^lnd  ^  Athenian  allies.  The  Argeians  received  this  intima- 
Satiations  *^^°  ^t  *^^  ^^U  moment  when  their  citizens  Eustrophus 
with  Sparta,  ^nd  JEson  Were  negotiating  at  Sparta  for  the  renewal  of 
the    peace;   having   been   sent   thither   under   great   uneasiness 
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lest  Argos  should  be  left  without  allies,  to  contend  single-handed 
against  the  Laoedaemonians.  But  no  sooner  was  the  unexpected 
cliauoe  held  out  to  them  of  alliance  with  Athens — a  former  friend, 
a  democracy  like  their  own,  an  imperial  state  at  sea,  yet  not 
Interfering  with  their  own  primacy  in*  Peloponnesus — ^than  they 
became  careless  of  Eustrophus  and  iEson,  and  despatched  forth- 
with to  Athens  the  embassy  advised.  It  was  a  joint  embassy, 
Aigeian,  Eleian  and  Mantineian.^  The  alliance  between  these 
three  cities  had  already  been  rendered  more  intimate,  by  a  second 
treaty  concluded  since  that  treaty  to  which  Corinth  was  a  party — 
though  Corinth  had  refused  all  concern  in  the  second.* 

But  the  Spartans   had   been   already  alarmed   by  the  harsh 
repulse  of  their   envoy  Andromedes,  and   probably  warned   by 
reports  from  Nikias  and  their  other  Athenian  fiiends  of  the  crisis 
impending  respecting  alliance  between  Athens  and  Argo&     Ac- 
cordingly they  sent  off  without  a  moment's  delay  three  citizens 
extremely  popular  at  Athens' — ^Philocharidas,  Leon  and  Endius; 
with  full  powers  to  settle  all  matters  of  difference.    The  Embusy 
envoys  were  instructed  to  deprecate  aU  alliance  of  Athens  Si^^ 
with  Argos — to  explain  that  the  alliance  of  Sparta  with  i^pi^^'e 
BcBotia  had   been   concluded  without  any  purpose   or  not  to'£?)w 
possibility  of  evil  to  Athens — and   at  the   same  time  JSc^^xhe 
to  renew  the  demand  that  Pylus  should  be  restored  to  glj'^jj; 
them  in  exchange  for  the  demolished  Panaktum.    Such  nceived. 
was  still  the  confidence  of  the  LaoedsBmonians  in  the  strength 
of  assent  at  Athens,  that  they  did  not  yet  despair  of  obtaining 
an  affirmative,  even  to  this  very  unequal  proposition.     And  when 
the  three  envoys,  under  the  introduction  and  advice  of  Nikias,  had 
their   first  interview  with   the  Athenian   senate,  preparatory  to 
an  audience  before  the  public  assembly, — the  impression  which 
they  made,  on  stating  that  they  came  with  full  powers  of  settle- 
ment, was  highly  favourable.    It  was  indeed  so  favourable,  that 
Alkibiades  became  alarmed  lest,  if  they  made  the  same  statement 
in  the  public  assembly,  holding  out  the  prospect  of  some  trifling 
concessions,  the    philo-Laconian   party    might   determine   public 
feeling  to  accept  a  compromise,  and  thus  preclude  all  idea  of 
allianoe  with  Argos. 

To  obviate  such  a  defeat  of  his  plans,  he  resorted  to  a  singular 
manoeuvre.     One  of  the  Lacedsemonian  envoys,  Endius,  was  his 


'  Thocyd.  ▼.  43. 
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private  guest,  by  an  ancient  and  particular  intimacy  subsisting 
between  their  two  families.^  This  probably  assisted  in 
procuring  for  him  a  secret  interview  with  the  envoys, 
and  enabled  him  to  address  them  with  greater  effect, 
on  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  public  assembly, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  Nikias.  He  accosted 
them  in  the  tone  of  a  friend  of  Sparta,  anxious  that 
their  proposition  should  succeed;  but  he  intimated 
that  they  would  find  the  public  assembly  turbulent 
and  angry,  very  different  from  the  tranquil  demeanour  of  the 
senate :  so  that  if  they  proclaimed  themselves  to  have  come  with 
fall  powers  of  settlement,  the  people  would  burst  out  with  fary,  to 
act  upon  their  fears  and  bully  them  into  extravagant  concessions. 
He  therefore  strongly  urged  them  to  declare  that  they  had  come, 
not  with  any  full  powers  of  settlement,  but  merely  to  explain, 
discuss,  and  report :  the  people  would  then  find  that  they  could 
gain  nothing  by  intimidation — explanations  would  be  heard,  and 
disputed  points  be  discussed  with  temper — while  he  (Alkibiades) 
would  speak  emphatically  in  their  favour.  He  would  advise,  and 
felt  confident  that  .he  could  persuade,  the  Athenians  to  restore 
Pylus — a  step  which  his  opposition  had  hitherto  been  the  chief 
means  of  preventing.  He  gave  them  his  solemn  pledge — con- 
firmed by  an  oath,  according  to  Plutarch — ^that  he  would  adopt 
this  conduct,  if  they  would  act  upon  his  counsel.^  The  envoys 
were  much  struck  with  the  apparent  sagadty  of  these  suggestions,' 
and  still  more  delighted  to  find  that  the  man  from  whom  they 
anticipated  the  most  formidable  opposition  was  prepared  to  speak 
in  their  favour.  His  language  obtained  with  them,  probably,  the 
more  ready  admission  and  confidence,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
volunteered  his  services  to  become  the  political  agent  of  Sparta, 
only  a  few  months  before;  and  he  appeared  now  to  be  simply 
resuming  that  policy.  They  were  sure  of  the  support  of  Nikias 
and  his  party,  under  all  circumstances :  if,  by  complying  with  the 
recommendation   of   AlkibiadSs,  they  could   gain   his  strenuous 


1  Thucyd.  viii.  6. 

3  Thucyd.  y.  45.  Mrixoyarai  9^  wphs 
isdrobs  rolovli4  ri  6  * AKKifiidJfhjs'  robs 
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dobs,  ^r  fi^  6fu>Koy4\<r»ffiy  iy  r^  S^MV 
uih-oKodro(i€s  ^jccm^,  UiKov  re  aihots 
hirohA<r€iv  (irc(<rciy  7^p  aiirbs 
'AOriyalovst  &<rirep  Jccd  yvy  iurri\4ytiy) 
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auTobs  Nik/ov  tc  diroirrijtrai  ravra 
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adTocacy  and  influence  also,  they  fanded  that  their  cause  was  sure 
of  success.  Accordingly,  they  agreed  to  act  upon  his  suggestion, 
not  only  without  consulting,  but  without  even  warning,  Nikias — 
which  was  exactly  what  Alkibiades  desired,  and  had  probably  re- 
quired them  to  promise. 

Next  day,  the  public  assembly  met,  and  the  envoys  were  intro- 
duced;   upon  which  Alkibiades  himself,  in   a  tone   of  peculiar 
mildness,  put  the  question  to  them,  upon  what  footing  they  came  ?  * 
what  powers  they  brought  with  them?    They  immediately  de- 
clared that  they  had  brought  no  full  powers  for  treating  and 
settlement,  but  only  came  to  explain  and  discuss.     Nothing  could 
exceed  the  astonishment  with  which  their  declaration  was  heard. 
The  senators  present,  to  whom  these  envoys  a  day  or  two  before 
had  publicly  declared  the  distinct  contrary ;  the  assembled  people, 
who,  made  aware  of  that  previous  affirmation,  had  come  prepared 
to  hear  the  ultimatum  of  Sparta  from  their  lips ;  lastly,  most  of  all, 
Nikias  himself— their  confidential  agent  and  probably  their  host  at 
Athens — who  had  doubtless  announced  them  as  plenipotentiaries, 
and  concerted  with  them  the  management  of  their  case  before  the 
assembly — all  were  alike  astounded,  and  none  knew  what  to  make 
of  the  words  just  heard.     But  the   indignation   of  the   people 
equalled  their  astonishment.     There  was  an  unanimous  burst  of 
wrath  against  the  standing  faithlessness  and  duplicity  of  Lace- 
daempnians ;  never  saying  the  same  thing  two  days  together.     To 
crown  the  whole,  Alkibiades  himself  affected  to   share    all  the 
surprise  of  the  multitude,  and  was  even  the  loudest  of  them  all  in 
invectives  against  the  envoys ;  denouncing  Lacedaemonian  perfidy 
and  evil  designs  in  language  £str  more  bitter  than  he  had  ever 
employed  before.     Nor  was  this  all:'  he  took  advantage  of  the 
vehement  acclamation  which  welcomed  his  invectives  to  propose 
that  the  Aigeian  envoys  should  be  called  in  and  the  alliance  with 
Argos  concluded  forthwith.     And  this  would  certainly  have  been 
done,  if  a   remarkable   phsenomenon — an    earthquake — had  not 
occurred  to  prevent  it;  causing  the   assembly  to  be  adjourned 
to  the  next  day,  pursuant  to  a  religious  scruple  then  recognised  as 
paramount. 

This  remarkable  anecdote  comes  in  all  its  main  circumstances 


>  Plutarch,  AUdb.  c.  14.  'Ep«T«&- 
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Irom  Thucydides.  It  illustrates  forcibly  that  unprincipled  character 
which  will  be  found  to  attach  to  Alkibiades  through  life,  and 
presents  indeed  an  unblushing  combination  of  impudence  and 
fraud,  whidi  we  cannot  better  describe  than  by  saying  that  it  is 
exactly  in  the  vein  of  Fielding's  Jonathan  Wild.  In  depicting 
Kleon  and  Hyperbolus,  historians  vie  with  each  other  in  strong 
language  to  mark  the  impudence  which  is  said  to  have  been  their 
peculiar  characteristic.  Now  we  have  no  particular  fects  before 
us  to  measure  the  amount  of  truth  in  this,  though  as  a  general 
charge  it  is  sufficiently  credible.  But  we  may  affirm,  with  full 
assurance,  that  none  of  the  much-decried  demagogues  of  Athens — 
not  one  of  those  sellers  of  leather,  lamps,  sheep,  ropes,  pollard,  and 
other  commodities,  upon  whom  Aristophanes  heaps  so  many  excel- 
lent jokes— ever  surpassed,  if  they  ever  equalled,  the  impudence  of 
this  descendant  of  JEakua  and  Zeus  in  his  manner  of  over-reaching 
and  disgracing  the  Lacedaemonian  envoya  These  latter,  it  must 
be  added,  display  a  carelessness  of  public  faith  and  consistency — 
a  facility  in  publicly  unsaying  what  they  have  just  before  publicly 
said — and  a  treachery  towards  their  own  confidential  agent — 
which  is  truly  surprising,  and  goes  &r  to  justify  the  general  charge 
of  habitual  duplicity  so  often  alleged  against  the  Lacedaemonian 
character.^ 

The  disgraced  envoys  would  doubtless  quit  Athens  immediately : 
^w^j^  but  this  opportune  earthquake  gave  Nikias  a  few  liours 
to'sST^  to  recover  from  his  unexpected  overthrow.  In  the  assem- 
•jtf  jj^  bly  of  the  next  day,  he  still  contended  that  the  friendship 
«ivoys  to  of  Sparta  was  preferable  to  that  of  Argos,  and  insisted 
onier  to  dew  on  the  prudonce  of  postponing  all  consummation  of  en- 
bSmanient  gagemcut  with  the  latter  until  the  real  intentions  of 
Sparta,  now  so  cortradictory  and  inexplicable,  should  be  made 
dear.  He  contended  that  the  position  of  Athens,  in  regard  to  the 
peace  and  alliance,  was  that  of  superior  honour  and  advantage — 
the  position  of  Sparta,  one  of  comparative  disgrace  :  Athens  had 
thus  a  greater  interest  than  I^Mu*ta  in  .maintaining  what  had  been 
concluded.  But  he  at  the  same  time  admitted  that  a  distinct  and 
peremptory  explanation  must  be  exacted  from  Sparta  as  to  her 
intentions,  and  he  requested  the  people  to  send  himself  with  some 
other  colleagues  to  demand  it.  The  Lacedaemonians  should  be 
apprised  that  Argeian  envoys  were  already  present  in  Athens  with 
propositions,  and  that  the  Athenians  might  already  have  concluded 

1  Euripid.  Andromach.  445-455 ;  Herodot.  ix.  54;  Thucyd.  iv.  50. 
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this  alliaDce,  if  they  could  have  permitted  themselyes  to  do  wrong 
to  the  ezifltiDg  alliance  with  Sparta.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  if 
their  intentions  were  honourable,  must  show  it  forthwith — 1.  By 
restoring  Panaktum,  not  demolished,  but  standing.  2.  By  re- 
storing Amphipoplis  also.  3.  By  renouncing  their  special  alliance 
with  the  BcBotaaiis,  unless  the  Boeotians  on  their  side  chose  to 
become  parties  to  the  peace  with  Athens.^ 

The  Athenian  assembly,  acquiescing  in  the  recommendation  of 
Nikias,  invested  him  with  the  commission  whidi  he  re-  FaUanof 
quired ;   a  remarkable  proof^   after  the  overpowering  ^  niiSmI? 
defeat  of  the  preceding  day,  how  strong  was  the  hold  i'^J^. 
which  he  still  retained  upon  them,  and  how  sincere  their  ^J^l^l^^ 
desire  to  keep  on  the  best  term^with  Sparta.    This  was  gu^^J^Jf"^ 
a  last  chance  granted  to  Nikias  and  his  policy — ^a  perfectly  MaaUneiA. 
fiftir  chance,  since  all  that  was  asked  of  Sparta  was  just — but  it  forced 
him  to  bring  matters  to  a  decisive  issue  with  her,  and  shut  out  all 
further  evasion.      His  mission  to  Sparta  failed  altogether:    the 
influence  of  Kleobulfis  and  Xenares,  the  anti-Athenian  Ephors,  was 
found  predominant,  so  that  not  one  of  his  demands  was  complied 
with.     And  even  when  he  formally  announced  that  unless  Sparta 
renounced  her  special  alliance  with  the  Boeotians  or  compelled  the 
Boeotians  to  accept  the  peace  with  Athens,  the  Athenians  would 
immediately  contract  alliance  with  Argos — ^the  menace  produced 
no  effect.     He  could  only  obtain,  and  that  too  as  a  personal  &vour 
to  himself,  that  the  oaths  as  they  stood  should  be  formally  re- 
newed ;    an   empty   concession,   which    covered  but   faintly   the 
humiliation  of  his  retreat  to  Athens.     The  Athenian  assembly 
listened  to  his  report  with  strong  indignation  against  the  Lacede- 
monians, and  wiUi  marked  displeasure  even  against  himself,  as  the 
great  author  and  voucher  of  this  unperformed  treaty  ;  while  Alki- 
biades  was  permitted  to  introduce  the  envoys  (already  at  hand  in 
the  city),  from  Argos,  Mantmeia,  and  Elis,  with  whom  a  pact  was 
at  once  concluded.* 

The  words  of  this  convention,  which  Thucydides  gives  us  doubt- 
less from  the  record  on  the  public  column,  comprise  two  engage- 
ments'—one for  peace,  another  for  alliance. 

The  Athenians,  Argeians,  Mantineians,  and  Eleians,  have  con- 
dttded  a  treaty  of  peace  by  sea  and  by  land,  without  coodiuons 
fraud  or  mischief,  each  for  themselves  and  for  the  allies  ^SSlJi*^ 
over  whom  each  exerdse  empira'    [The  express  terms  in  *^"»n<»- 

1  Tbaoyd.  v.  46.  I      »  Thucyd.  t.  47.    ^>p  tr^r  csbrw 
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which  these  states  announce  themselves  as  imperial  states  and  their 
allies  as  dependencies,  deserve  notice.  No  such  words  appear  in  the 
treaty  between  Athens  and  Lacedsemon.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  main  ground  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  Mantineia 
and  Elis  towards  Sparta,  was  connected  with  their  imperial  power.] 

Neither  of  them  shall  bear  arms  against  the  other  for  purposes 
of  damage. 

The  Athenians,  Argeians,  Mantineians,  and  Eleians,  shall  be 
allies  with  each  other  for  one  hundred  years.  If  any  enemy  shall 
invade  Attica,  the  three  contracting  cities  shall  lend  the  most 
vigorous  aid  in  their  power  at  the  invitation  of  Athens.  Should 
the  forces  of  the  invading  city  damage  Attica  and  then  retire,  the 
three  will  proclaim  that  city  their  enemy  and  attack  it ;  neither  of 
the  four  shall  in  that  case  suspend  the  war,  without  consent  of  the 
others. 

Reciprocal  obligations  are  imposed  upon  Athens,  in  case  Argos, 
Mantineia,  or  Elis,  shall  be  attacked. 

Neither  of  the  four  contracting  powers  shall  grant  passage  to 
troops  through  their  own  territory  or  the  territory  of  allies  over 
whom  they  may  at  the  time  be  exercising  command,  either  by  land 
or  sea,  unless  upon  joint  resolution.^ 

In  case  auxiliary  troops  shall  be  required  and  sent  under  this 
treaty,  the  city  sending  shall  furnish  their  maintenance  for  the 
space  of  thirty  days,  from  the  day  of  their  entrance  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  the  city  requiring.  Should  their  services  be  needed  for  a 
longer  period,  the  city  requiring  shall  fiimish  their  maintenance, 
at  the  rate  of  three  ^ginaean  oboli  for  each  hoplite,  light-armed  or 
archer,  and  of  one  JEginsssm  drachma  or  six  oboli  for  each  horse- 
man, per  day.  The  city  requiring  shall  possess  the  command,  so 
long  as  the  service  required  shall  be  in  her  territory.  But  if  any 
expedition  shall  be  undertaken  by  joint  resolution,  then  the  com- 
mand shall  be  shared  equally  between  all. 

Such  were  the  substantive  conditions  of  the  new  alliance. 
Provision  was  then  made  for  the  oaths — by  whom  ?  where  ?  when  ? 
in  what  words  ?  how  often  ?  they  were  to  be  taken.  Athens  was 
to  swear  on  behalf  of  herself  and  her  allies  ;  but  Argos,  Elis,  and 
Mantineia,  with  their  respective  allies,  were  to  swear  by  separate 


'  Thucyd.  v,  48.  koI  r&y  ^vfifidx^v 
£y  tiy  ipX^^^^  Sjcmrrot.  The  tense 
and  phrase  here  deserve  notice,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  phrase  in  the  former 
part  of  the  treaty — r&y  {v/ufU(x»''  ^^^ 


ipxovirty  ^Kdrtpot. 

The  clause  imposing  actttal  obligation 
to  hinder  the  passage  of  troops,  re- 
quired to  be  left  open  for  application  to 
the  actual  time. 
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cities.  The  oaths  were  to  be  renewed  every  four  years ;  by 
Athens,  within  thirty  days  before  each  Olympic  festival,  at  Argos, 
Elis,  and  Mantineia;  by  these  three  cities,  at  Athens,  ten  days 
before  each  festival  of  the  greater  Panathena».  *'  The  words  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  and  the  oaths  sworn,  shall  be 
engraven  on  stone  columns,  and  put  up  in  the  temples  of  each  of 
the  four  cities — ^and  also  upon  a  brazen  column,  to  be  put  up  by 
joint  cost,  at  Olympia,  for  the  festival  now  approaching." 

"  The  four  cities  may  by  joint  consent  make  any  change  they 
please  in  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  without  violating  their 
oaths." ' 

The  conclusion  of  this  new  treaty  introduced  a  greater  degree 
of  complication  into  the  grouping  and  association  of  the  complicated 
Grecian  cities  than  had  ever  before  been  known.     The  among  om 
ancient  Spartan  confederacy,  and  the  Athenian  empire,  sutes  •»  to 
still  subfflsted.     A  peace  had  been  concluded  between  ^^SHx. 
them,  ratified  by  the  formal  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  confede- 
rates, yet  not  accepted  by  several  of  the  minority.     Not  merely 
peace,  but  also  special  alliance  had  been  concluded  between  Athens 
and  Sparta ;  and  a  special  alliance  between  Sparta  and  Boeotia. 
Corinth,  member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy,  was  also  member 
of  a  defensive  alliance  with  Argos,  Mantineia,  and  Elis ;  which 
three  states  had  concluded  a  more  intimate  alliance,  first  with  each 
other  (without  Corinth),  and  now  recently  with  Athens.     Yet  both 
Athens  and  Sparta  still  retained  the  alliance"  concluded  between 
themselves,  without  formal  rupture  on  either  side,  though  Athens 
still  complained  that  the  treaty  had  not  been  iulfiUed.     No  re- 
lations whatever  subsisted  between  Argos  and  Sparta.     Between 
Atheus  and  Boeotia  there  was  an  armistice  terminable  at  ten  days' 
notice.     Lastly,  Corinth  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated solicitation  from  the  Argeians,  to  join  the  new  alliance  of 
Athens  with  Argos  :  so  that  no  relations  subsisted  between  Corinth 
and  Athens ;  while  the  Corinthians  began,  though  fisuntly,  to  resume 
their  former  tendencies  towards  Sparta.^ 

The  alliance  between  Athens  and  Argos,  of  which  particulars 
have  just  been  given,  was  concluded  not  long  before  the  Olympic 
festival  of  the  90th  Olympiad  or  420  b.c.  ;  the  festival  being  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  the  treaty  might  be  in  May.^  That  festi- 
val was  memorable,  on  more  than  one  ground.    It  was  the  first 

>  Thucyd.  ▼.  47.  Kijy  yoXic^y  Koiyp  *0\viiwlois  to  if 

•  Thacyd.  Y.  48.  v  w  r  (  (^Thuoyd.  v.  47) — wordB  of  the 

>  Thncyd.  v.  4S-50.  treaty. 

*  fLoeruBhtrmv  tk  icol  *OXv^ir(airi  erit 
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which  had  been  celebrated  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the 
Olympic  ^  leading  clause  of  which  had  been  expressly  introduced  to 
guarantee  to  all  Greeks  free  access  to  the  great  Pan- 
hellenic  temples,  with  liberty  of  sacrificing,  consulting 
the  oracle,  and  witnessing  the  matches.  For  the  last 
eleven  years,  including  two  Olympic  festivals,  Athens 
herself,  and  appai*ently  all  the  numerous  allies  of  Athens,  had 
been  excluded  from  sending  their  solemn  legations  or  Theories, 
and  from  attending  as  spectators,  at  the  Olympic  games.^  Now 
that  such  exclusion  was  removed^  and  that  the  Eleian  heralds 
(who  came  to  announce  the  approaching  games  and  proclaim  the 
truce  connected  with  them)  again  trod  the  soil  of  Attica, — the 
visit  of  the  Athenians  was  felt  both  by  themselves  and  by  others 
as  a  novelty.  No  small  curiosity  was  entertained  to  see  what 
figure  the  Theory  of  Athens  would  make  as  to  show  and  splendour. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  spiteful  rumours,  that  Athens  had  been 
80  much  impoverished  by  the  war,  as  to  be  prevented  from  appear- 
ing with  appropriate  magnificence  at  the  altar  and  in  the  presence 
of  Olympic  Zeus. 

Alkibiades  took  pride  in  silencing  these  surmises,  as  well  as  in 
Firatap-  glorifying  his  own  name  and  person,  by  a  display  more 
imposing  than  had  ever  been  previously  beheld.  He 
had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  l«cal  festivals 
and  liturgies  of  Athens  by  an  ostentation  surpassing 
Athenian  rivals :  but  he  now  felt  himself  standing  for- 
ward as  the  champion  and  leader  of  Athens  before 
Greece.  He  had  discredited  his  political  rival  Nikias, 
d^'riot-raoe.  given  a  new  direction  to  the  politics  of  Athens  by  the 
Argeian  alliance,  and  was  about  to  commence  a  series  of  intra- 
Peloponnesian  operations  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  On  all 
these  grounds  he  determined  that  his  first  appearance  on  the  plain 
of  Olympia  should  impose  upon  all  beholders.     The  Athenian 


pi'arance 
of  Athms 
at  the 
Oljrmpic 
festival 
idnoe  th« 
beginning 
of  Uie  war. 
Immeniie 
display  of 
Alkib4dte 
in  the 


1  Dorieufl  of  Rhodes  waa  viotor  in 
the  Pankration,  both  in  Olvmp.  88  and 
89  (428-424  B.C.).  Rhodes  was  in- 
eluded  among  the  tributary  allies  of 
Athens.  But  the  athletes  who  came  to 
contend  were  priyileged  and  (as  it  were) 
sacred  persons,  who  were  never  mo- 
lested or  hindered  from  coming  to  the 
festival,  if  they  chose  to  come,  under 
any  state  of  war.  Thdr  inviolability 
was  never  disturbed  even  down  to  the 
harsh  proceeding  of  Aratus  (Plutarch^ 
Aratns,  c.  28). 


But  this  does  not  prove  that  Rhodian 
visitors  generally,  or  a  Rhodian  Thedry, 
could  have  come  to  Olympia  between 
431-421  in  safety. 

From  the  presence  of  individuals, 
even  as  spectators,  little  can  be  in- 
ferred;  because  even  at  this  very  Olym- 
pic festival  of  420  B.C.,  Lichas  the 
Spartan  was  present  as  a  spectator — 
though  all  Lacedemonians  were  for- 
mally excluded  by  proclamation  of  the 
Eleians  (Thucyd.  v.  50). 
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Theory,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  set  out  with  first-rate 
splendour,  and  with  the  amplest  show  of  golden  ewers,  censers, 
&C.,  for  the  public  sacrifice  and  procession.^     But  when  the  cha- 
riot-races came  on,  Alkibiades  himself  appeared  as  competitor  at 
his  own  cost — ^not  merely  with  one  well-equipped  chariot  and  four, 
which  the  richest  Greeks  had  hitherto  counted  as  an  extraordinary 
personal  glory,  but  with  the  prodigious  number  of  seven  distinct 
chariots,  each  with  a  team  of  four  horses.     And  so  superior  was 
their  quality,  that  one  of  his  chariots  gained  a  first  prize,  and 
another  a  second  prize,  so  that  Alkibiades  was  twice  crowned  with 
sprigs  of  the  sacred  olive-tree,  and  twice  proclaimed  by  the  herald. 
Another  of  his  seven  chariots  also  came  fti  fourth  :  but  no  crown 
or  proclamation  (it  seems)  was  awarded  to  any  after  the  second  in 
order.     We  must  recollect  that  he  had  competitors  from  all  parts 
of  Greece  to  contend  against — not  merely  private  men,  but  even 
despots  and  governments.     Nor  was  this  all.    The  tent  which  the 
Athenian  Theors  provided  for  their  countrymen  visitors  to  the 
games,  was  handsomely  adorned  ;  but  a  separate  tent  which  Alki- 
biades himself  provided  for  a  public  banquet  to  celebrate  his 
triumph,  together  with  the  banquet  itself,  was  set  forth  on  a  scale 
still  more  stately  and  expensive.     The  rich  alUes  of  Athens — 
Ephesus,  Chios,  and  Lesbos — are  said  to  have  lent  him  their  aid 
in  enhancinn  this  display.     It  is  highly  probable  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  cultivate  his  favour,  as  he  had  now  become  one  of  the 
first  men  in  Athens,  and  was  in  an  ascendent  course.     But  we 
must  farther  recollect  that  they,  as  well  as  Athens,  had  been 
excluded  from  the  Olympic  festival,  so  that  their  own  feelings  on 
first  returning  might  well  prompt  them  to  take  a  genuine  interest 
in  this  imposing  re-appearance  of  the  Ionic  race  at  the  common 
sanctuary  of  Hellas. 

Five  years  afterwards,  on  an  important  discussion  which  will 

be  hereafter  described,  Alkibiades  maintained  publicly  before  the 

Athenian   assembly  that  his  unparalleled  Olympic  display  had 

produced  an  efiect  upon  the  Grecian  mind  highly  beneficial  to 

^  Athens ;'  dissipating  the  suspicions  entertained  that  she  was  ruined 

>  Of  the  taste  and  elegance  with  !  vlate  $nopiaSf  wp^r^pov  iKvlCow" 
which  these  exhibitions  were  usually  j  res  tihriiy  KaravevoXc^^irfar 
got  up  in  Athens,  surpassing  generally  !  8(ori  ipfAora  |Ur  hrra  koB^ku,  Ihra  odScts 


every  other  city  in  Qreeoe,  see  a  re- 
nuu'kable  testimony  in  Xenophon,  Me- 
morabil.  iii.  3, 12. 

*  Thncyd.  tL  16.    Ol  y^  '^EAAqrcs 


8c^«fK»9    jca2    rirapTos    iy€p6fiiiv,    luA 
T&Wa  A{/»f  riis  Amis  wapHne€vturdta,iir. 

The  full  force  of  this  grandiose  dis- 
play cannot  be  felt  unless  we  bring  to 


Mfuaoif  T^  ifk^  9imrp9V€i  TJ|f  'OKv/i-  |  our  minds  the  special  position  both  of 
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by  the  war,  and  establishing  beyond  dispute  her  vast  wealth  and 
power.     He  was  doubtless  right  to  a  considerable  extent ;  thoug-h 


Athens  and  the  Athenian  allies  towards 
Olympia  —  and  of  Alkibiadds  himself 
towards  Athens,  Argos,  and  the  rest  of 
Greece — in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
420  B.C. 

Alkibiadte  obtained  from  Euripidds 
the  honour  of  an  epinikian  ode,  or 
song  of  triumph,  to  celebrate  this 
event;  of  which  a  few  lines  are  pre- 
served by  Plutarch  (Alkib.  c.  11).  It 
is  curious  that  the  poet  alleges  Alki- 
biadds  to  have  been  first, 'second,  and 
third,  in  the  course;  while «Alkibiad68 
himself,  more  modest  and  doubtless 
more  exact,  pretends  only  to  first, 
second,  and  fourth.  Euripidds  informs 
us  that  Alkibiadds  was  crowned  twice 
and  proclaimed  twice  —  tis  arf^4trr' 
iKaiif  xdpvKi  fio§v  vapaZovvtu.  Reiske, 
Coray  and  ScMfer,  have  thought  it 
right  to  alter  this  word  9\s  to  rpls, 
without  any  authority  —  which  com- 
pletely alters  the  asserted  fact.  Sin- 
tenis  in  his  edition  of  Plutarch  has 
properly  restored  the  word  Us. 

How  long  the  recollection  pf  this 
famous  Olympic  festival  remained  in 
the  Athenian  public  mind,  is  attested 
partly  by  the  Oratio  de  Bigis  of  Iso- 
kratds,  composed  in  defence  of  the  son 
of  Alkibiadds  at  least  twenty-five  years 
afterwards,  perhaps  more.  Isolmit^ 
repeats  the  loose  assertion  of  Euri- 
pidds, irpvTos,  8c^cpot,  and  rplros  (Or. 
xvi.  p.  353.  sect.  40).  The  spurious 
Oration  called  that  of  Andokidds  against 
Alkibiadds  also  preserves  many  of  the 
current  tales,  some  of  which  I  have 
admitted  into  the  text,  because  I  think 
them  probable  in  themselves,  and  be- 
cause that  oration  itself  may  reasonably 
be  believed  to  be  a  composition  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  That 
oration  sets  forth  all  the  proceedings 
of  Alkibiadds  in  a  very  invidious  tem- 
per and  with  palpable  exaggeration. 
The  story  of  Alkibiadds  having  robbed 
an  Athenian  named  Diomddds  of  a  fine 
chariot,  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  varia- 
tion on  the  story  about  Tisias,  which 
figures  in  the  oration  of  Isokratds — see 
Andokid.  cont.  Alkib.  sect.  26:  pos- 
sibly Alkibiadds  may  have  left  one  of 
the  teams  not  paid  for.  The  aid  lent 
to  Alkibiadds  by  the  Chiaus,  Ephe- 
sians,  &c.,  as  described  in  that  oration, 
is  likely  to  be  substantially  true,  and 
may  easily  be  explained.  Compare 
Athene,  i.  p.  3. 


Our  information  about  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  chariot-racing  at  Olympia 
is  very  imperfect.  We  do  not  dis- 
tinctly know  how  the  seven  chariots  of 
Alkibiadds  ran — ^in  how  many  races — 
for  all  the  seven  could  not  (in  my 
judgement)  have  run  in  one  and  the 
same  race.  There  must  have  been 
many  other  chariots  to  run,  belonging 
to  other  competitors :  and  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  ever  a  greater 
number  than  ten  can  have  run  in  the 
same  race,  since  the  course  involved 
going  itceke  times  round  the  goal  (Pin- 
dar, 01.  iii.  33;  vi.  75).  Ten  com- 
Eeting  chariots  run  in  the  race  described 
y  Sophoklds  (Electr.  708),  and  if  we 
could  venture  to  construe  strictly  the 
expression  of  the  poet  —  94Karoif 
iKwKrip&v  ^x^*^ — ^^  would  seem  that 
ten  was  the  extreme  number  permitted 
to  run.  Even  so  great  a  number  as 
ten  was  replete  with  danser  to  the 
persons  engaged,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reading  the  description  in  Sophoklda 
(compare  Demosth.  'Epcvr.  A6y.  p.  1410), 
who  refers  indeed  to  a  Pythian,  and 
not  an  Olympic  solemnity  :  but  the 
main  circumstances  must  have  been 
common  to  both — an^^we  know  that 
the  twelve  turns  (fivHtKdyvafiirroy  — 
^wBtKdHpofioy)  ipere  common  to  both 
(Hndar,  Pyth.  v.  31). 

Alkibiadds  was  not  the  only  person 
who  '  gained  a  chariot-victory  at  this 
90th  Olympiad,  420  B.C.— Lichias  the 
Lacedsemonian  also  gained  one  (Thucyd. 
V.  50),  though  the  chariot  was  obliged 
to  be  entered  ui  another  name,  since 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  interdicted 
from  attendance. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  316)  says,  "We  are 
not  aware  that  the  Olympiad  (in  which 
these  chariot  victories  of  Alkibiadds 
were  gained)  can  be  distinctly  fixed. 
But  it  was  probably  Olymp.  89,  b.c. 
424." 

In  my  judgement,  both  Olymp.  88 
(B.C.  428)  and  Olymp.  89  (b.c  424)  are 
excluded  from  the  possible  supposition, 
by  the  fact  that  the  general  war  was 
raging  at  both  periods.  To  suppose 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  summer  of 
these  two  fighting  years,  there  was  an 
Olympic  truce  for  a  month,  allowing 
Athens  and  her  allies  to  send  thither 
their  solemn  legations,  their  chariots  ' 
for  competition,  and  their   numerous 
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not  sufficient  to  repel  the  charge  from  himself  (which  it  was  his 
purpose  to  ^o)  both  of  overweening  personal  vanity,  and  of  that 
reckless  expenditure  which  he  would  be  compelled  to  try  and  over- 
take by  peculation  or  violence  at  the  public  cost  AH  the  un- 
fiivoiirable  impressions  suggested  to  prudent  Athenians  by  his 
previous  life,  were  aggravated  by  such  a  stupendous  display ;  much 
more,  of  course,  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  personal  competitors. 
And  this  feeling  was  not  the  less  real,  though  as  a  political  man 
he  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  public  favour. 

If  the  festival  of  the  90th  Olympiad  was  peculiarly  distinguished 
hy  the  reappearance  of  Athenians  and  those  connected  with  them, 
it  was  marked  by  a  farther  novelty  yet  more  striking — the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Lacedsemonians.    Such  exclusion  was  the  conse- 


indiTidnal  visitors — appears  to  me  con- 
trary to  all  probability.  The  Olympic 
month  of  b.c.  424  would  occur  just 
about  the  time  when  Brasidas  was  at 
the  Isthmus  leYving  troops  for  his 
intended  expedition  to  Tnraoe,  and 
^en  he  rescued  Megara  from  the 
Athenian  attack.  This  would  not  be  a 
Tery  quiet  time  for  the  peaceable 
Athenian  yisitors.  with  the  costly  dis- 
play of  gold  and  silver  plate  and  the 
ostentatious  The6ry,  to  pass  by,  on  its 
way  to  Olymp^.  During  the  time 
when  the  Spartans  occupied  Dekeleia, 
the  solenm  processions  of  communi- 
cants at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  could 
never  march  along  the  Sacred  Wav' 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  Xen.  Hell.  i. 
4,20. 

MoreoTer,  we  see  that  the  very  first 
article  both  of  the  Truce,  for  one  year, 
ud  of  the  Peace  of  Nikias — expressly 
stipulate  for  liberty  to  all  to  attend 
the  common  temples  and  festivals.  The 
first  of  the  two  relates  to  Delphi  ex- 
pressly :  the  second  is  general,  and 
embraces  Olympia  as  well  as  Delphi. 
If  the  Athenians  had  visited  Olympia 
in  428  or  424  B.G..  without  impediment, 
these  stxpulationa  in  the  treaties  would 
have  no  purpose  nor  meaning.  But 
the  hct  of  their  standing  in  the  front 
of  the  treaty,  proves  that  they  were 
looked  upon  as  of  much  interest  and 
importance. 

I  have  placed  the  Olympic  festival 
wherein  Alkibiad^  contoided  vnth  his 
■even  chariots,  in  420  B.C.,  in  the 
peace,  but  immediately  after  the  war. 
Ho  other  festival  appears  to  me  at  aU 
suitable. 
Dr.  ThirlwaU  farther  assumes,  as  a 

VOU  V. 


matter  of  course,  that  there  was  only 
one  chariot-race  at  this  Olympic  festival 
— that  all  the  seven  charioto  of  Alki- 
biadds  ran  in  this  one  race — and  that  in 
the  festival  of  420  B.C.,  Lichas  gained 
the  prise :  thus  implying  that  AJkioiadds 
could  not  have  gained  the  prize  at  tiie 
same  festival. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
evidence  to  prove  either  of  these  three 
propositions.  To  me  they  all  appear 
improbable. 

We  know  from  Pausanias  (vi.  13,  2) 
that  even  in  the  case  of  the  Stadio- 
dromi  or  runners  who  contended  in  the 
stadium,  all  were  not  brought  out  in 
one  race.  They  were  distributed  into 
sets  or  batches,  of  what  number  we 
know  not.  Each  set  ran  its  own  heal, 
and  the  victors  in  each  then  competed 
with  each  other  in  a  fresh  heat;  so 
that  the  victor  who  gained  the  grand 
final  prize  was  sure  to  have  won  two 
heats. 

Now  if  this  practice  was  adopted 
with  the  foot-runners,  much  more 
would  it  be  likely  to  be  adopted  with 
the  chariot-racers  in  case  many  chariots 
were  brought  to  the  same  festival.  The 
danger  would  be  lessened,  the  sport 
would  be  locreaBed,  and  the  glory  of 
the  competitors  enhanced.  The  Olym- 
pic festival  lasted  five  days,  a  long  time 
to  provide  amusement  for  so  vast  a 
crowd  of  spectators.  Alkibiadds  and 
Lichas  may  therefore  both  have  gained 
chariot-victories  at  the  same  festival: 
of  course  only  one  of  them  can  have 
gained  the  grand  final  prize— and  which 
of  the  two  that  was,  it  is  impossible  to 
say. 


E 
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quence  of  the  new  political  interests  of  the  Eleians,  combined 
The  EieiMs  with  their  increased  consciousness  of  force  arising  out  of 
Spartan  the  rcccnt  alliance  with  Argos,  Athens,  and  Mantineui. 
Hon  from  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  since  the  peace  with 
festivaf,'"^  *^  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  acting  as  arbitrators  in 
queDoetf  the  casc  of  Lcprcum,  which  the  Eleians  claimed  as 
S!ti^of  SSe  their  dependency,  had  declared  it  to  be  autonomous 
uS^^  and  had  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  defend  it  Probably 
the  Eleians  had  recently  renewed  their  attacks  upon  the  district, 
since  the  junction  with  their  new  allies ;  for  the  Lacedsemonians 
had  detached  thither  a  fresh  body  of  1000  hoplites  immediately 
prior  to  the  Olympic  fesfivaL  Out  of  the  mission  of  this  fresh 
detachment  the  sentence  of  exclusion  arose.  The  Eleians  were 
privileged  administrators  of  the  festival,  regulating  the  details  of 
the  ceremony  itself,  and  formally  proclaiming  by  heralds  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Olympic  truce,  during  which  all  violation  of  the 
Eleian  territory  by  an  armed  force  was  a  sin  against  the  majesty 
of  Zeus.  On  the  present  occasion  they  affirmea  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  sent  the  1000  hoplites  into  Lepreum,  and  had  cap- 
tured a  fort  called  Phyrkus,  both  Eleian  possessions — after  the 
proclamation  of  the  truce.  They  accordingly  imposed  upon  Sparta 
the  fine  prescribed  by  the  "  Olympian  law,"  of  two  minae  for  each 
man — 2000  minse  in  all ;  a  part  to  Zeus  01ympiu£|f  a  part  to  the 
Eleians  themselves.  During  the  interval  between  the  proclamation 
of  the  truce  and  the  commencement  of  the  festival,  the  Lacedae- 
monians sent  to  remonstrate  against  this  fine,  which  they  alleged 
to  have  been  unjustly  imposed,  inasmuch  as  the  heralds  had  not 
yet  proclaimed  the  truce  at  Sparta  when  the  hoplites  reached 
Lepreum.  The  Eleians  replied  that  the  truce  had  already  at  that 
time  been  proclaimed  among  themselves  (for  they  always  pro- 
claimed it  first  at  home,  before  their  heralds  crossed  the  borders), 
so  that  they  were  interdicted  from  all  military  operations ;  of 
which  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  had  taken  advantage  to  commit 
their  last  aggressions.  To  which  the  Lacedaemonians  rejoined, 
that  the  behaviour  of  the  Eleians  themselves  contradicted  their 
own  allegation,  for  they  had  sent  the  Eleian  heralds  to  Sparta  to 
proclaim  the  truce  after  they  knew  of  the  sending  of  the  hoplites — 
thus  showing  that  they  did  not  consider  the  truce  to  have  been 
already  violated.  The  Lacedaemonians  added,  that  after  the 
herald  reached  Sparta,  they  had  taken  no  farther  military  measures. 
How  the  truth  stood  in  this  disputed  question,  we  have  no  means 
of  deciding.     But  the  Eleians  rejected  the  explanation,  though 
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offering,  if  the  Laoedsemonians  would  restore  to  them  Lepreum, 
to  forego  such  part  of  the  fine  as  would  accrue  to  themselyes,  and 
to  pay  out  of  their  own  treasury  on  behalf  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
the  portion  which  belonged  to  the  god.  This  new  proposition 
being  alike  refused,  was  again  modified  by  the  Eleians.  They 
intimated  that  they  would  be  satisfied  if  the  Lacedsemoniana, 
instead  of  paying  tiie  fine  at  once,  would  publicly  on  the  altar  at 
Olympia,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  Greeks,  take  an  oath  to 
pay  it  at  a  future  date.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  listen 
to  the  proposition  either  of  payment  or  of  promise.  Accordingly 
the  Eleians,  as  judges  under  the  Olympic  law,  interdicted  them 
from  the  temple  of  Olympic  Zeus,  from  the  privilege  of  sacrificing 
there,  and  firom  attendance  and  competition  at  the  games ;  that 
is,  from  attendance  in  the  form  of  the  sacred  legation  called 
Theory,  occupying  a  formal  and  recognised  place  at  the  solem- 
nity.* 

As  all  the  other  Gredan  states  (with  the  single  exception  of 
Lepreum)  were  present  by  their  Thedries*  as  well  as  by  AUrmfeit 
individual  spectators,  so  the  Spartan  Theory  *'  shone  by  uvIaImuim 
its  absence "^in  a  manner  paii:iully  and  insultingly  con-  f£SSdrain« 
spicuous.  So  extreme  indeed  was  the  affront  put  upon  ^Ann*- 
the  Lacedaemonians,  connected  as  they  were  with  Olympia  by  a 
tie  ancient,  peculiar,  and  never  yet  broken — so  pointed  the  evi- 
dence of  that  comparative  degradation  into  which  they  had  fallen, 
through  the  peace  with  Athens  coming  at  the  back  of  the  Sphak*- 
terian  disaster" — ^that  they  were  supposed  likely  to  set  the  exclusion 
at  defiance  ;  and  to  escort  their  Theors  into  the  temple  at  Olym- 
pia for  sacrifice,  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  force.  The 
Eleians  even  thought  it  necessary  to  put  their  younger  hoplites 
under  arms,  and  to  summon  to  their  aid  1000  hoplites  fi*om  Man- 
tineia  as  well  as  the  same  number  from  Argos,  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  this  probable  attack ;  while  a  detachment  of  Athenian 
cavalry  were  stationed  at  Argos  during  the  festival,  to  lend  assis- 
tance in  case  of  need.  The  alarm  prevalent  among  the  spectators 
of  the  festival  was  most  serious,  and  became  considerably  aggra- 
vated by  an  incident  which  occurred  after  tiie  chariot-racing. 
Lichaa,^  a  Lacedaemonian  of  great  wealth  and  consequence,  had  a 


>  Thncyd.  ▼.  40,  50. 

*  TliiMgrcL  ▼•  50.    AMcctw^^yioi  /iky 

>  Thncyd.  y.  28.     Kaerk  7^  r^r  xf^ 


POP  rovrop  ff  re  AaK«8«/fu»y  fiiXurra  9ii 
^opiuf  oT  Tc  'Apytiot  ipurra  t<rxop  rots 
*  See  a  previous  note,  p.  48. 
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chariot  running  in  the  lists,  which  he  was  obliged  to  enter,  not  in 
his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Boeotian  federation.  The 
sentence  of  exclusion  hindered  him  from  taking  any  ostensible 
part,  but  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  being  present  as  a  spectator  ; 
and  whqn  he  saw  his  chariot  proclaimed  victorious  under  the  title 
of  Boeotian,  his  impatience  to  make  himself  known  became  un- 
controllable. He  stepped  into  the  midst  of  the  lists,  and  placed 
a  chaplet  on  the  head  of  the  charioteer,  thus  advertising  himself 
as  the  master.  This  was  a  flagrant  indecorum,  and  known  viola- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  festival :  accordingly  the  official  attendants 
with  their  stafis  interfered  at  once  in  performance  of  their  duty, 
chastising  and  driving  him  back  to  his  place  with  blows.^  Hence 
arose  an  increased  apprehension  of  armed  Lacedaemonian  inter- 
ference. None  such  took  place,  however:  the  Lacedaemonians, 
for  the  first  and  last  time  in  their  history,  offered  their  Olympic 
sacrifice  at  home,  and  the  festival  passed  off  without  any  inter- 
ruption.^ The  boldness  of  the  Eleians  in  putting  this  affix>nt  upon 
the  most  powerful  state  in  Greece  is  so  astonishing,  that  we  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  in  supposing  their  proceeding  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Alkibiades  and  encouraged  by  the  armed  aid  from 
the  allies.  He  was  at  this  moment  not  less  ostentatious  in  hu- 
miliating Sparta  than  in  showing  off  Athens. 

Of  the  depressed  influence  and  estimation  of  Sparta,  a  farther 
Depreued  proof  was  soou  afforded  by  the  tsite  of  her  colony  the 
^^H^^  Trachinian  Herakleia,  established  near  Thermopylae  in 
to^hoat     ^  ^.jjjj^  y^^  ^f  ^ijg  ^gj.     rjy^^^  colony— though  at  first 

Herakieu.      comprising  a  numerous  body  of  settlers,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  trust  in  Lacedaemonian  power,  and  though  always 


^  Thuevd.  y.  50.  A^x^  ^  'ApKtirtXdov 
Aeuct^kufiiyiot  ir  r^  A^olrt  ihrb  r&y  ^afi- 
Zo^X^^  vXiry^f  fXa/Scy,  Srt  vik&vtos  rov 
hmnov  (evyovs^  icoi  iLytutripvj(B4vTos  Bou^ 
rmv  ZfifUMfiov  Korit  rifv  obK  i^ovffltuf  riis 
&y»yl€r€C0S,  voo€\Bi»y  is  rhy  ky&ya  h»4' 
Si7<r€  rhy  iiyloxoy,  $ov\6fttyos  9ii\&(rai 
tri  kavrov  ^y  rh  Kpfia, 

We  see  by  comparison  with  this  inci- 
dent how  much  lees  rough  and  harsh 
was  the  manner  of  dealing  at  Athens, 
and  in  how  much  more  serious  a  light 
blows  to  the  person  were  conaidex^. 
At  the  Athenian  festival  of  the  Diony- 
sia,  if  a  person  committed  disorder  or 
obtruded  himself  into  a  place  not  pro- 
perly belonging  to  him  in  the  theatre, 
the  archon  or  his  officials  were  both 
empowered  and  required  to  repress  the 


disorder,  by  turning  the  person  out, 
and  fining  him,  if  necessary.  But  they 
were  upon  no  account  to  strike  him. 
If  they  did^  they  were  punishable  them- 
selves by  the  dikastery  afterwards  (^De- 
mosth.  cont.  Meidiam,  c.  49).— It  may 
be  remarked  that  more  summary  mea- 
sures would  probably  be  required  to 
maintain  order  in  an  open  race-course 
than  sn  a  closed  theatre.  Some  allow- 
ance ought  reasonably  to  be  made  for 
this  difference. 

'  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the 
Lacedemonians  remembered  and  re- 
venged themselves  upon  the  Eleians  for 
this  insult  twelve  years  afterwards, 
during  the  plenitude  of  their  power 
(Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  21 ;  Diodor. 
xiv.  17). 
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mider  the  government  of  a  Lacedsmonian  harmost — had  never 
prospered.  It  had  been  persecuted  from  the  beginning  by  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  administered  with  harshness  as  well  as 
peculation  by  its  governors.  The  establishment  of  the  town  had 
been  regarded  from  the  beginning  by  the  neighbours,  especially  the 
ThessalianSy  as  an  invasion  of  their  territory ;  and  their  hostilities^ 
always  vexatious,  had,  in  the  winter  succeeding  the  Olympic  fes- 
tival just  described,  been  carried  to  a  greater  point  of  violence  than 
ever.  They  had  defeated  the  Herakleots  in  a  ruinous  battle,  and 
slain  Xenares  the  Lacedaemonian  governor.  But  though  the  place 
was  so  reduced  as  to  be  unable  to  maintain  itself  without  foreign 
^dd,  Sparta  was  too  much  embarrassed  by  Peloponnesian  enemies 
and  waverers  to  be  able  to  succour  it ;  and  the  Boeotians,  observing 
her  inability,  became  apprehensive  that  the  interference  of  Athens 
would  be  invoked.  Accordingly  they  thought  it  prudent  to  occupy 
Herakleia  with  a  body  of  Bceotian  troops ;  dismissing  the  Lace- 
daemonian governor  Hegesippidas  for  alleged  misconduct  Nor 
could  the  Lacedemonians  prevent  this  proceeding,  though  it  occa^ 
eioned  them  to  make  indignant  remonstrance.^ 

'  Thucyd.  v.  51,  52. 
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CHAPTBE  LVI. 

FROM  THE  FESTIVAL  OF  OLYMPIAD  90,  DOWN  TO  THE  BATTLE 

OF  MAKTINEIA. 

Shortly  after  the  remarkable  events  of  the  Olympic  festival  de- 
scribed in  my  last  chapter,  the  Argeians  and  their  allies  sent  a 
fresh  embassy  to  invite  the  Corinthians  to  join  them.  They  thought 
it  a  promising  opportunity,  after  the  afiront  just  put  upon  Sparta, 
to  prevail  upon  the  Corinthians  to  desert  her:  but  Spartan  envoys 
were  present  also,  and  though  the  discussions  were  much  protracted, 
no  new  resolution  was  adopted.  An  earthquake — possibly  an  earth- 
quake not  real,  but  simulated  for  convenience — abruptly  terminated 
die  congress.  The  Corinthians — though  seemingly  distrusting 
Argos  now  that  she  was  united  with  Athens,  and  leaning  rather 
towards  Sparta — ^were  unwilling  to  pronounce  themselves  in  feivour 
of  one  so  as  to  make  an  enemy  of  the  other.^ 

In  spite  of  this  first  failure,  the  new  alliance  of  Athens  and  Argos 
B.c.ii9.  manifested  its  fruits  vigorously  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
New  poucj  Under  the  inspirations  of  Alkibiades,  Athens  was  about 
attempted  to  attempt  the  new  experiment  of  seeking  to  obtain  intra- 
biadte. '  Peloponnesian  followers  and  influence.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  she  had  been  maritime,  defensive,  and  simply  conserva- 
tive, under  the  guidance  of  Perikles.  Afi;er  the  events  of  Sphak- 
teria,  she  made  use  of  that  great  advantage  to  aim  at  the  recovery 
of  Megai^  and  Boeotia,  which  she  had  before  been  compelled  to 
abandon  by  the  Thirty  Years'  truce — at  the  recommendation  of 
Kleon.  In  this  attempt  she  employed  the  eighth  year  of  the  war, 
but  with  signal  ill  success;  while  Brasidas  during  that  period 
broke  open  the  gates  of  her  maritime  empire,  and  robbed  her  of 
many  important  dependencies.  The  grand  object  of  Athens  then 
became,  to  recover  these  lost  dependencies,  especially  Amphipolis : 
Nikias  and  his  partisans  sought  to  effect  such  recovery  by  making 
peace,  while  Kleon  and  his  supporters  insisted  that  it  could  never 
be  achieved  except  by  militaiy  efforts.  The  expedition  under 
Kleon  against  Amphipolis  had  failed — ^the  peace  concluded  by 

»  Thucyd.  ▼.  48-50. 
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had  fiuled  also :  Athens  had  surrendered  her  capital  ad- 
Tantage  without  regaining  Amphipolis ;  and  if  she  wished  to  regain 
it,  there  was  no  alternative  except  to  repeat  the  attempt  which  had 
fiiiled  under  Kleon.    And  this  perhaps  she  might  have  done  (as  we 
shall  find  her  projecting  to  do  in  the  course  of  about  four  years 
forward),  if  it  had  not  been,  first,  that  the  Athenian  mind  was  now 
pirohably  rick  and  disheartened  about  Amphipolis,  in  consequence 
of  the  prodigious  disgrace  so  recently  undergone  there ;  next,  that 
Alkibiades,  the  new  chief  adviser  or  prime  minister  of  Athens  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  use  an  inaccurate  expression,  which  yet  suggests 
the  reality  of  the  case),  was  prompted  by  his  personal  impulses  to 
turn  the  stream  of  Athenian  ardour  into  a  different  channel.     Full 
of  antipathy  to  Sparta,  he  regarded  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus  as 
her  most  vulnerable  point,  especially  in  the  present  disjointed  rela- 
tions of  its  component  cities.     Moreover,  his  personal  thirst  for 
glory  was  better  gratified  amidst  the  centre  of  Grecian  life  than 
by  undertaking  an  expedition  into  a  distant  and  barbarous  region : 
lastly,  he  probably  recollected  with  discomfort  the  hardships  and 
extreme  cold  (insupportable  to  all  except  the  iron  frame  of  Sokrates) 
which  he  had  himself  endured  at  the  blockade  of  Potidasa  twelve 
years  before,^  and  which  any  armament  destined  to  conquer  Amphi- 
polis would  have  to  go  through  again.     It  was  under  these  impres- 
sons  that  he  now  began  to  press  hisintra-Peloponnesian  operations 
against  Lacedsemon,  with  the  view  of  organising  a  counter-alliance 
under  Argos  su£Scient  to  keep  her  in  check,  and  at  any  rate  to 
nullify  her  power  of  carrying  invasion  beyond  the  isthmus.    All  this 
was  to  be  done  without  ostensibly  breaking  the  peace  and  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  which  stood  in  conspicuous  letters 
on  pillars  erected  in  both  dties. 

Cbraing  to  Argos  at  the  head  of  a  few  Athenian  hpplites  and 
bowmen,  and  reinforced  by  Peloponnesian  allies,  Alki-  Expedition 
exhibited  the  spectacle  of  an  Athenian  general  JJto  the'***** 


traversing  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and  imposing  his  ^^i,.^' 
own  arrangements  in  various  quarters — a  spectacle  at  that  ^^^^ 
moment  new  and  striking.'    He  first  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Achsean  towns  in  the  north-west,  where  he  persuaded  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Patrse  to  ally  themselves  with  Athens,  and  even  to  under- 
take the  labour  of  connecting  thdr  town  with  the  sea  by  means  of 

^  Plato,   Sympodon,   c.   35.   p.   220.  pedition  of  Alkibind^s  in  his  usual  loose 

9ffi9o)  yitfi  mSra^i  x<(f^>^c't  w4.yov  otov  and  exaggerated  language:  but  he  has 

Scirorib'ov,  &c.  a  right  to  call  attention  to  it  as  aome- 

'  Thucyd.  ▼.  52.    Isokratds  (Be  Bi-  thing  yeiy  memorable  at  the  time. 
pa.  Met.  17.  p.  349)  speaks  of  this  ex- 
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long  walls,  so  as  to  place  themselves  within  the  protection  of  Athens 
from  seaward.  He  farther  projected  the  erection  of  a  fort  and  the 
formation  of  a  naval  station  at  the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Rhium, 
just  at  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf;  whereby  the 
Athenians,  who  already  possessed  the  opposite  shore  by  means  of 
Naupaktus,  would  have  become  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Gulf.  But  the  Corinthians  and  Sikyonians,  to  whom  this  would 
have  been  a  serious  mischief,  despatched  forces  enough  to  prevent 
the  consummation  of  the  scheme — and  probably  also  to  hinder  the 
erection  of  the  walls  at  Patrse.^  Yet  the  march  of  Alkibiades 
doubtless  strengthened  the  anti-Laconian  interest  throughout  the 
Achaean  coast 

He  then  returned  to  take  part  with  the  Argeians  in  a  war  against 
Attack  upon  Epidaurus.  To  acquire  possession  of  this  city  would 
byx!^  much  fiBLcilitate  the  communication  between  Athens  and 
and  Athens,  ^jgos,  siuco  it  was  uot  ouly  immediately  opposite  to  the 
island  of  ^gina  now  occupied  by  the  Athenians,  but  also  opened 
to  the  latter  an  access  by  land,  dispensing  with  the  labour  of  cir- 
cumnavigating Cape  Skyllseum  (the  south-eastern  point  of  the 
Argeian  and  Epidaurian  peninsula)  whenever  they  sent  forces  to 
Argos.  Moreover  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  bordered  to  the 
north  on  that  of  Corinth,  so  that  the  possession  of  it  would  be  an 
additional  guarantee  for  the  neutrality  of  the  Corinthians.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  resolved  to  attack  Epidaurus,  for  which  a  pretext  was 
easily  found.  As  presiding  and  administering  state  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Fythaeus  (situated  within  the  walls  of  Argos),  the  Ar- 
geians enjoyed  a  sort  of  religious  supremacy  over  Epidaurus  and 
other  neighbouring  cities— seemingly  the  remnant  of  that  exten- 
sive supremacy,  political  as  well  as  reli^ous,  which  in  early  times 
had  been  Uieirs.^  The  Epidaurians  owed  to  this  temple  certain 
sacrifices  and  other  ceremonial  obligations — one  of  which,  arising 
out  of  some  circumstance  which  we  cannot  understand,  was  now 
due  and  unperformed:  at  least  so  the  Argeians  alleged.  Such 
default  imposed  upon  them  the  duty  of  getting  together  a  military 
force  to  attack  the  Epidaurians  and  enforce  the  obligation. 

Their  invading  march  however  was  for  a  time  suspended  by  the 
MoyementB  "^^^  ^^^  ^^^g  ^g^^y  ^^^h  the  fuU  force  of  Lacedsemon 
J^J^^''  and  her  allies,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Leuktra,  one  of 
Argeians.  ^q  border  towns  of  Laconia  on  the  north-west,  towards 
Mount  Lykaeum  and  the  Arcadian  Parrhasii.     What  this  move- 

»  Thucyd.  v.  52.  *  Tliucyd.  v.  53,  with  Dr.  Arnold's  note. 
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ment  meant  was  known  only  to  Agis  himself,  who  did  not  even 
explain  the  purpose  to  his  own  soldiers  or  officers,  or  allies.^  But 
the  saeqfice  constantly  offered  before  passing  the  border  was  found 
80  unfavourable  that  he  abandoned  his  march  for  the  present  and 
returned  home.  The  month  Kameius,  a  period  of  truce  as  well  as 
religious  festival  among  the  Dorian  states,  being  now  at  hand,  he 
directed  the  allies  to  hold  themselves  prepared  for  an  outmarch  as 
soon  as  that  month  had  expired. 

On  being   informed  that  Agis  had  dismissed  his  troops,  the 
Argeians  prepared  to  execute   their   invasion  of  Epi-  TbeBacnsd 
daurus.     The  day  on  which  they  set  out  was  already  SSS^^^' 
Uie  26th  of  the  month  preceding  the  Eameian  month,  so  ^^uie '*^ 
that  there  remuned  only  three  days  before  the  commence-  ^{]^*£?{r 
ment  of  that  latter  month  with  its  holy  truce,  binding  ^^^*^- 
upon  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Dorian  states  generally,  to  which 
Argos,  Sparta,  and  Epidaurus  all  belonged.     But  the  Argeians 
made  use  of  that  very  peculiarity  of  the  season,  which  was  accounted 
likely  to  keep  them  at  home,  to  facilitate  their  scheme,  by  playing 
a  trick  with  the  calendar,  and  proclaiming  one  of  those  arbitrary 
interferences  with  the  reckoning  of  time  which  the  Greeks  occa- 
sionally employed  to  correct  the  ever-recurring  confusion  of  their 
lunar  system.     Having  begun  their  march  on  the  26th  of  the 
month  before  Kameius,  the  Argeians  called  each  succeeding  day 
still  the  26th,  thus  disallowing  the  lapse  of  time,  and  pretending 
that  the  Kameian  month  had  not  yet  commenced.    This  proceeding 
was  farther  facilitated  by  the  circumstance,  that  their  allies  of 
Athens,  Elis,  and  Mantineia,  not  being  Dorians,  were  under  no 
obligation  to  observe  the  Elameian  truce.     Accordingly  the  army 
marched  from  Argos  into  the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  and  spent 
seemingly  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  laying  it  waste ;  all  this 
time  being  really,  according  to  the  redconing  of  the  6ther  Dorian 
states,  part  of  the  Kameian  truce,  which  the  Argeians,  adopting 
their  own  arbitrary  computation  of  time,  professed  not  to  be  vio- 
lating.   The  Epidaurians,  unable  to  meet  them  single-handed  in 
the  field,  invoked  the  aid  of  their  allies,  who  however  had  already 
been  summoned  by  Sparta  for  the  succeeding  month,  and  did  not 
choose,  any  more  than  the  Spartans,  to  move  during  the  Kameian 
month  itself.    Some  allies  however,  perhaps  the  Corinthians,  came 

1  Thucyd.  t.  54.  ^8ci  9^  otitis  Z%oi  without  any  regard  to  their  feelings — 
oTpcerc^oiNrcy  oM^  al  v6\9ts  4^  Sy  hri/i-  quite  as  decidedly  as  Athens ;  though 
fiiia'ar,  '.  tnere  were  some  among  them  too  power- 

Thia  incident  shows  that  Sparta  em-    ful  to  be  thus  treated, 
ployed  the  military  force  of  her  aUies 
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as  fisur  as  tbe  Epidaurian  border,  but  did  not  feel  themselves  strong 
enough  to  lend  aid  by  entering  the  territory  alone.^ 


1  Thuoyd.  ▼.  54.  'A^Ttibi  8*  &rax«»- 
fK/icrdtnuy  abr&y  (the  Lacedsmonians), 
rov  vph  rod  Kapv^ldv  /iifwhs  4^9k06pT€S 
rerpdii  ^Ipoptos,  Koi  iyovrts  riir 
^ft4par  rairnv  vdyra  rhr  XP^ 
por,  MfidK^p  is  riiv  'EviSewp^or  Kcd 
iB'fiovtr  *Evt9a6pioi  8^  rohs  {vfifuix<>vs 
^cfcoXdvyro*  £k  ol  fi^y  rhv  fi^ra 
irpob^affitrarro,  ol  8^  #ra2  4s  /itBo^ 
piauf  Tijs  'EviBavpias  4\06vt€s  ^<r^x"C«"^- 

In  explaimng  this  passage,  I  yenture 
to  depart  from  the  views  of  all  the  com- 
mentators; with  the  less  scruple,  as  it 
seems  to  me  that  even  the  hest  of  them 
are  here  embarrassed  and  unsatisfaetoiy. 

The  meaning  which  I  give  to  the 
words  is  the  most  strict  and  literal  pos- 
sible—"The  Argetans,  having  set  out 
on  the  26th  of  the  month  before  KaD> 
neius,  and  keeping  that  day  during  the 
whole  time,  invaded  the  Epidaurian  ter- 
ritory, and  went  on  ravaging  it."  By 
"during  l^e  whole  time"  is  meant, 
during  the  whole  time  that  this  expedi- 
tion lasted.  That  is,  in  my  judgement 
— they  kept  the  26th  day  of  the  ante- 
loedent  month  for  a  whole  fortnight  or 
so — ^they  called  each  successive  day  by 
the  same  name — they  stopped  the  com- 
puted marsh  of  time — the  27th  waa 
never  admitted  to  have  arrived.  Dr. 
Thirlwall  translates  it  ^Hist.  Gr.  vol. 
iii.  ch.  xziv.  p.  331]^— "they beg^ their 
•march  on  a  day  which  they  had  always 
been  used  to  keep  holy."  But  the 
words  on  this  oonstruotion  introduce  a 
new  fSact  which  has  no  visible  bearing 
on  the  main  affirmation  of  the  sentence. 

The  meaning  which  I  give  may  per- 
haps be  called  in  question  on  the  ground 
that  such  tampering  with  the  calendar 
IB  too  absurd  and  childish  to  have  been 
really  committed.  Yet  it  is  not  more 
absurd  than  the  two  votes  said  to  have 
been  passed  by  the  Athenian  assembly 
(in  290  B.C.),  who  being  in  the  month 
of  Munychion,  first  pened  a  vote  that 
that  month  should  be  the  month  An- 
thestdrion — next  that  it  should  be  the 
month  Boddromion ;  in  order  that  De- 
meMus  Poliorkdtds  might  be  initiated 
both  in  the  lesser  and  greater  mysteries 
of  Ddmdtdr,  both  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  Demetrius,  being  about  to  quit 
Athens  in  the  month  Munychion,  went 
through  both  ceremonies  with  little  or 
no  delay  (Plutarch,  Demetrius,  c.  26). 
Compare  also  the  speech  ascribed  to 
Alexander  at  the  Oranikus,  directing  a 


second  month  Artemisius  to  he  substi- 
tuted for  the  month  Daesius  (Plutarch, 
Alex,  c  16). 

Besides  if  we  look  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Aigeians  themselves  at  a  subsequent 
period  (b.c.  389.  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv. 
7,  2,  5 ;  V.  1,  29),  we  shall  see  them 
playing  an  analogous  trick  with  the 
calencbir  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  sacred  truce.  When  the  LAoedse- 
monians  invaded  Argos,  the  Argeians 
despatched  heralds  with  wreaths  and 
the  appropriate  insignia^  to  warn  them 
off  on  the  ground  of  it  being  the  period 
of  the  holy  truce— though  it  reaUy  loos 
not 90 — odx  8»0T€  tcd$iitcoi  6  xpi* 
yos,  iX\'  Bvort  4fifid\X€iy  fi4\r 
XoiCK  AaK€9mtfi4ytoty  r6rt  6v4^ 
<l^€oov  robs  fi^yas — Ol  84  'A/rycMM* 
iwu  tyymffay  oh  9tfyii<r6fi§yoi  irciX^cy, 
Ircfufwi^,  &vw9p  €l46€a'av,  ^<rrc- 
<paywfi4yovs  96o  te^pvKos'y  hwo^ipop- 
ras  vrovhds.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  this  stratagem  was  successful: 
the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  dare  to  act 
in  defiance  of  l^e  summons  of  the  he- 
ralds, who  affirmed  that  it  was  the  time 
of  the  truce,  though  in  reality  it  was 
not  so.  At  last  the  Spartan  kmg  Age- 
sipoUs  aotually  went  both  to  Olympia 
and  Delphi,  to  put  the  express  question 
to  those  orades,  whether  he  was  bound 
to  accept  the  truce  at  any  moment^ 
right  or  wrong,  when  it  might  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  Allans  to  bring  it 
forward  as  a  sham  plea  (friro^^pccr). 
The  oracles  both  told  him  that  he  waa 
under  no  obligation  to  submit  to  such  a 
pretence:  accordingly,  he  sent  back  the 
heralds,  refusing  to  attend  to  their 
summons;  and  invaded  the  Argeian 
territory. 

Now  here  is  a  case  exactly  in  point, 
with  this  difference — that  the  Ai^g^ans, 
when  th^  axe  invaders  of  Epidaurus, 
falsify  the  calendar  in  order  to  blot  out 
the  holy  truce  where  it  really  ought  to 
have  oome:  whereas  when  they  are  the 
party  invaded,  they  commit  similar  fal- 
sification in  order  to  introduce  the  truce 
where  it  does  not  legitimatelv  belong. 
I  conceive,  therefore,  that  such  an  ana- 
logous incident  justifies  the  interpreta- 
tion which  I  have  given  of  the  passage 
now  before  us  in  Thucydidds. 

But  even  if  I  were  unable  to  produce 
a  case  so  exactly  parallel,  I  should  still 
defend  the  interpretation.  Looking  to 
the  state  of  the  andent  Qredan  calen- 
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the  Athenians  had  convoked  another  congress  of 
deputies  at  Mantinda,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  propositions 


du%  tiM  proceeding  impated  to  the 
Az]geians  oiight  not  to  be  looked  on  as 
too  prepoeterouft  and  abeoxd  for  adop- 
tioD — ^with  the  awne  eyes  as  we  ahonld 
regard  it  now. 

With  the  ezoeption  of  Athena,  we  do 
not  know  completely  the  calendar  of  a 
■ii^e  oUier  Qrecian  city :  but  we  know 
thai  the  months    of  all   were   lunar 
months^  and  thai  the  pactioe  followed 
in  regard  to  intercalation,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  inoonTenient  diveigence  be- 
tween lunar  and  solar  time,  was  differ- 
ent in  each  different  city.    Accordingly 
the  lunar  month  of  one  city  did  not 
(except  by  aecident)  either  begin  or  end 
si  the  same  time  as  the  lunar  month  of 
another.    H.  Boeckh  observes  (ad  Corp. 
Insor.  T.  L  p.  734) — "Variorum  popu- 
lomm  menses,  qui  sibi  secundum  legi- 
timoe    annoram   oardines   respondent, 
non  quoTis  ccAiTemunt  anno,  nisi  (^clus 
inteicalationum    utrique   populi    idem 
sit:  sed  ubi  differunt  cycli,  altero  po- 
pulo  prius  intercabnte  mensem  dum 
non  intercalat  alter,   eorum   qui    non 
interoalaruni  mensis  certns  cedit  jam 
in  eum  mensem  alterorum  qui  prsBoedit 
illam  cui  Tulgo  respondet  certus  iste 
mensis;    ^uod  tamen  neffligere  sclent 
chronologi."    Compare  sIbo  the  valu- 
able DiaaiBrtaiion  of  K.  F.  Hermann, 
Ueber  die   Griechiaohe   Monatskunde, 
Getting.  1844,  p.  21-27— where  aU  that 
is  known  about  the  (Srecian  names  and 
arrangement  of  months  is  well  brought 
together. 

The  names  of  the  Argeian  months  we 
hazdly  kaow  at  all  (see  E.  F.  Hermann, 
p.  84-124);  indeed  the  only  single  name 
resting  on  positive  proof,  is  uiat  of  a 
month  HermoM,  How  fix  the  months 
of  AxgoB  agreed  with  those  of  Epidaurus 
or  Sparta,  we  do  not  know,  nor  have 
we  any  right  to  presume  that  they  did 
agree.  Mor  is  it  by  any  means  clear 
thai  everv  city  in  Greece  had  what  may 
properly  be  called  a  system  of  intercala- 
tion, so  correct  as  to  keep  the  calendar 
ri^t  without  frequent  arbitrary  inter- 
fereneeB.  "Even  at  Athens,  it  is  not  yet 
satis&ctorily  proved  that  the  Metonic 
calendar  was  ever  actually  received  into 
civil  use.  Cioero,  in  describing  the 
practice  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  about 
reckoning  of  time,  characterises  their 
interferences  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting the  calendar  as  occasional  rather 
than  systematic.    Verres  took  oooasion 


frtmi  these  interferences  to  make  a  still 
more  violent  change,  by  dedating  the 
ides  of  January  to  be  the  calends  of 
March  (Cioero,  Yerr.  ii.  52,  129). 

Now  where  a  people  are  accustomed 
to  get  wrong  in  their  calendar,  and  to 
see  occasional  interferences  introduced 
by  authority  to  set  them  right,  the  step 
which  I  here  suppose  the  Aigeians  to 
have  taken  about  the  invaaion  of  Epi- 
dauras  will  not  appear  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous. The  Ai^ians  would  pre- 
tend that  the  real  time  for  celebrating 
the  festival  of  Kameia  had  not  yet 
arrived.  On  that  point,  they  were  not 
bound  to  follow  the  views  of  other  Do- 
rian states — since  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  recognised  authority 
for  proclaiming  the  commencement  of 
the  Kameian  truce,  as  the  Eleians  pro- 
claimed the  Olympic,  and  the  Corinth- 
ians the  Isthmiao  truce.  In  saying 
therefore  that  the  26th  of  the  month 
preceding  Eameius  should  be  repeated, 
and  that  the  27th  should  not  be  recog- 
nised as  arriving  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  the  Argeian  government  would 
only  be  emploving  an  expedient  the  like 
of  which  had  been  before  resorted  to — 
though,  in  the  case  before  us,  it  was 
employed  for  a  fraudulent  purpose. 

The  Spartan  month  Hekatombeus  ap- 
pears to  have  oorresponded  with  the 
Attic  month  Hekatombeeon — the  Spar- 
tan month  following  it,  Kameiua,  with 
the  Attic  month  Metageitnion  (Her- 
mann, p.  112)— our  months  July  and 
August;  such  correspondence  being  by 
no  means  exact  or  constant.  Both  Dr. 
Arnold  and  GoUer  speak  of  Hekatom- 
beus as  if  it  were  the  Argeian  month 
preceding  Kameius ;  but  we  only  know 
it  as  a  Spartan  month.  Its  name  does 
not  ^>pear  among  the  months  of  the 
Dorian  cities  in  Sicily,  among  whom 
nevertheless  Kameius  seems  universal. 
See  Franz,  Comm.  ad  Corp.  Inscript. 
Grsec.  Ko.  5475,  5491,  5640.  Part 
xxxii.  p.  640. 

The  tricks  played  with  the  calendar 
at  Home,  by  political  authorities  for 
party  purposes,  are  well  known  to  eveiy 
one.  And  even  in  some  states  of  Greece, 
the  course  of  the  calendar  was  so  un- 
certain as  to  serve  as  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  inextricable  confusion.  See 
Heeychius  —  'Er  K^y  ris  4ifi4pa; 
*£«-!  rAy  oVk  ^iryv^vrmv  o^Sclf  y^  oTScr 
iv  K^  ris  ^  4ifUp€k,  tri  ohK  iirraaiy  tU 
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of  peace :  perhaps  this  may  have  been  a  point  carried  by  Nikias 
Qongr^Mftt  &^  Athens,  in  spite  of  Alkibiades.  What  other  deputies 
fo^'^eft^  attended,  we  are  not  told :  but  Euphamidas,  coming 
itoMSwJe  ^  envoy  from  Corinth,  animadverted,  even  at  the  open- 
abort^e.  ing  of  the  debates,  upon  the  inconsistency  of  assembling 
a  peace  congress  while  war  was  actually  raging  in  the  Epidaurian 
territory.  So  much  were  the  Athenian  deputies  struck  with  this 
observation,  that  they  departed,  persuaded  the  Argeians  to  retire 
from  Epidaurus,  and  then  came  back  to  resume  negotiations.  Still 
however  the  pretensions  of  both  parties  were  found  irrecondleable, 
and  the  congress  broke  up ;  upon  which  the  Argeians  again  re- 
turned to  renew  their  devastations  in  Epidaurus,  while  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  immediately  on  the  expiration  of  the  Kameian  month, 
marched  out  again,  as  far  as  their  border  town  of  Karyse,  but  were 
again  arrested  and  forced  to  return  by  unfavourable  border-sacri- 
fices. Intimation  of  their  out-march,  however,  was  transmitted  to 
Athens;  upon  which  Alkibiades,  at  the  head  of  1000  Athenian 
hoplites,  was  sent  to  join  the  Ai^ians.  But  before  he  arrived, 
the  Lacedemonian  army  had  been  already  disbanded :  so  that  his 
services  were  no  longer  required,  and  the  Argeians  carried  their 
ravages  over  one-third  of  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  before  they  at 
length  evacuated  it.^ 

The  Epidaurians  were  reinforced  about  the  end  of  September  by 
a  detachment  of  300  Lacedaemonian  hopUtes  under  Agesippidas, 
sent  by  sea  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Athenian&  Of  tUs J;he 
Argeians  preferred  loud  complaints  at  Athens.  They  had  good 
reason  to  condemn  the  negligence  of  the  Athenians  as  allies,  for 
not  having  kept  better  naval  watdi  at  their  neighbouring  station 
of  ^gina,  and  for  having  allowed  this  enemy  to  enter  the  harbour 
of  Epidaurus.  But  they  took  another  ground  of  complaint  some- 
what remarkable.    In  the  alliance  between  Athens,  Aigos,  Elis, 


ilfijpait  &AX*  As  tKoffrot  B4\ownv  iyown. 
— See  also  Aiistoph.  Nubes,  605. 

1  Thucyd.  ▼.  55.  leaii  'ABrivalmp  aXf 
rots  x^M><  ifioifiniroaf  6irX<rat  ica2  'AAici- 
/9id(8i|S  arpaxityhst  wvOSfitvci  robs  Aa#cc- 
9«ufMOpiovs  4^9irrpttr€w/4ai'  Koi,  As  oif9hf 
Irt  abr&p  6cty  &viiX0or.  This  ia  the 
reading  which  PortuB,  Bloomfield, 
Didot,  and  Qoller,  either  adopt  or  re- 
commend; leaving  out  the  particle  9h 
which  standfl  in  the  common  text  after 
infB6fitroi, 

If  we  do  not  adopt  this  reading,  we 
must  construe  ^{cirrpaTcvcrtfcu  (as  Dr. 
Arnold  and  Poppo  construe  it)  in  the 


sense  of  "  had  already  completed  th^ 
expedition  and  returned  home."  But 
no  authority  is  produced  for  putting 
such  a  meaning  upon  the  verb  iKorpa^ 
rc^ :  and  the  view  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who 
conceiyes  that  this  meaning  exclusiyely 
belongs  V>  the  preterite  or  pluperfect 
tense,  is  powerfully  contradicted  by  the 
use  of  the  word  i^tarparwfi^y^r  (ii.  7), 
the  same  verb  and  the  same  tense — ^yet 
in  a  meaning  contrary  to  that  which  he 
assigns. 

It  appears  to  me  the  less  obiection- 
able  proceeding  of  the  two,  to  dispense 
with  the  particle  94, 
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and  Mantineia,  it  had  been  rstipulated  that  neither  of  the  four 
should  suffer  the  passage  of  troops  through  its  territory  without 
the  joipt  consent  of  all.     Now  the  sea  was  accounted  a  ^5£i*^f 
part  of  the  territory  of  Athens :  so  that  the  Athenians  *^e  aea-uie 

*  ■*  ,  _        alliance  be- 

had  violated  this  article  of  the  treaty  by  permitting  the  !|^'^|;J|j!^ 
Lacedemonians  to  send  troops  by  sea  to  Epidaurus.    And  omtinaes  \n 
the  Argeians  now  required  Athens,  in  compensation  for  indireciij 
this  wrong,  to  carry  back  the  Messenians  and  Helots  boui. 
firom  Kephallenia  to  Pylus,  and  allow  them  to  ravage  Laconia. 
The  Athenians,  under  the  persuasion  of  Alkibiades,  complied  with 
their  requisition;  inscribing,  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar  on  which 
their  alliance  with  Sparta  stood  recorded,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
bad  not  observed  their  oaths.     Nevertheless  they  still  abstained 
from  formally  throwing  up  their  treaty  with  Lacedaemon,  or  break- 
ing it  in  any  other  way.^     The  relations  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  thus  remained,  in  name — peace  and  alliance — so  far  as 
concerns  direct  operations  against  each  other's  territory ;  in  reality 
— hostile  action  as  well  as  hostile  manoeuvring,  against  each  other, 
as  allies  respectively  of  third  parties. 

The  Argeians,  after  having  prolonged  their  incursions  on  the 
Epidaurian  territory  throughout  all  the  autumn,  made  in  the  winter 
an  unavailing  attempt  to  take  the  town  itself  by  storm.  Though 
there  was  no  considerable  action,  but  merely  a  succession  of  de- 
sultory attacks,  in  some  of  which  the  Epidaurians  even  had  the 
advantage — ^yet  they  still  suffered  serious  hardship,  and  pressed 
their  case  forcibly  on  the  sympathy  of  Sparta.  Thus  importuned, 
and  mortified  as  well  as  alarmed  by  the  increasing  defection  or 
coldness  which  they  now  experienced  throughout  Peloponnesus — 
the  Lacedaemonians  determined,  during  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
summer,  to  put  forth  their  strength  vigorously,  and  win  back  their 
lost  ground.' 

Towards  the  month  of  June  (b.c.  418),  they  marched  with  their 
full  force,  freemen  as  well  as  Helots,  under  King  Agis,  >  «•  ^i^- 
against  Argos.    The  Tegeans  and  other  Arcadian  allies  invadra  of 
joined  them  on  the  march,  while  their  other  allies  near  A^JSaod  um 
the  Isthmus — Boeotians,  Megarians,  Corinthians,  Sikyo-  num.  bcbo- 
nians,  Fhliasians,  &c — ^were  directed   to   assemble  at  corintbtaiifl. 
Phlius.    The  number  of  these  latter  allies  was  very  con^derable — 
for  we  hear  of  5000  Boeotian  hoplites,  and  2000  Corinthian :  the 
Boeotians  had  with  them  also  5000  light-armed,  500  horsemen, 
and  500  foot- soldiers,  who  ran  alongside  of  the  horsemen.    The 

»  Thucyd.  v.  56.  "  Thucyd.  v.  57. 
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numbers  of  the  rest,  or  of  Spartans  themselTes,  we  do  not  know ; 
nor  probably  did  Thucydides  himself  know :  for  we  find  him  re- 
marking elsewhere  the  impenetrable  concealment  of  the  Lacedae* 
monians  on  all  public  affairs,  in  reference  to  the  numbers  at  the 
subsequent  battle  of  Mantineia.  Such  muster  of  the  Laoedsemonian 
alliance  was  no  secret  to  the  Argeians,  who  marching  first  to  Man- 
tineia,  and  there  taking  up  the  force  of  that  city  as  well  as  3000 
Eleian  hoplites  who  came  to  join  them,  met  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
their  march  at  Methydrium  in  Arcadia.  The  two  armies  being 
posted  on  opposite  hills,  the  Argeians  had  resolved  to  attack  Agis 
the  next  day,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  joining  his  allies  at  Phlius. 
But  he  eluded  this  separate  encounter  by  decamping  in  the  night, 
reached  PhUus,  and  operated  his  junction  in  safety.  We  do  not 
hear  that  there  wa3  in^e  La«ed«ionian  anny  any' commander  of 
lochus,  who,  copying  the  unreasonable  punctilio  of  Amompharetus 
before  the  battle  of  Platsea,  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  retreat 
before  the  enemy,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  the  whole  army.  And 
the  fact  that  no  similar  incident  occurred  now,  may  be  held  to 
prove  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  acquired  greater  fiuniliarity 
with  the  exigencies  of  actual  warfare. 

As  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonian  retreat  was  known  in  the 
Appraaehof  moming,  the  Argeians  left  their  position  also,  and 
to  aJ^SJ^  marched  with  their  allies,  first  to  Argos  itself— next,  to 
^M^^  Nemea,  on  the  ordinary  road  from  Corinth  and  Phlius 
'°*'^  tp  Argos,  by  which  they  imagined  that  the  invaders 
would  approach.  But  Agis  acted  differently.  Distributing  his 
force  into  three  divisions,  be  himself  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Arcadians,  taking  a  short,  but  very  rugged  and  difficult  ^road, 
crossed  the  ridge  of  the  mountains  and  descended  straight  into 
the  plain  near  Argos.  The  Corinthians,  Pellenians,  and  Phli* 
asians  were  directed  to  follow  another  mountain  road,  which  entered 
the  same  plain  upon  a  differeot  point :  while  the  Boeotians,  Co- 
rinthians, and  Sikyonians,  followed  the  longer,  more  even,  and 
more  ordinary  route,  by  Nemea.  This  route,  though  apparently 
frequented  and  convenient,  led  for  a  considerable  distance  along  a 
narrow  ravine  called  the  Tretus,  bounded  on  each  side  by  moun- 
tains. The  united  army  under  Agis  was  mudf  superior  in  number 
to  the  Argeians ;  but  if  |dl  had  marched  in  one  line  by  the  fre- 
quented route  through  the  narrow  Tretus,  their  superiority  of 
number  would  have  been  of  little  use,  whilst  the  Argeians  would 
have  had  a  position  highly  frivourable  to  their  defence.  By 
dividing  his  force,  and  taking  the  mountain  road  with  his  own 
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diviffloii,  Agis  got  into  the  plain  of  Argos  in  the  rear  of  the 
Argeian  position  at  Nemea.  He  anticipated  that  when  the 
Ai^ians  saw  him  devastating  their  properties  near  the  city,  they 
woudd  forthwith  quit  the  advantageous  ground  near  Nemea  to 
come  and  attack  him  in  the  plain :  tlie  Boeotian  division  would 
thus  find  the  road  by  Nemea  and  the  Tretus  open,  and  would  be 
able  to  march  without  resistance  into  the  plain  of  Argos^  where 
thdr  numerous  cavalry  would  act  with  effect  against  the  Argeians 
engaged  in  attacking  Agis.  This  triple  march  was  executed. 
Agis  with  his  divisdon,  and  the  Corinthians  with  theirs,  got  across 
the  mountains  into  the  Argeian  plain  during  the  night ;  while  the 
Argeians,^  heariog  at  daybreak  that  he  was  near  their  city,  ravaging 
Saminthus  and  other  places,  left  their  position  at  Nemea  to  come 
down  to  the  plain  and  attack  him.  In  their  march  they  had  a 
partial  skirmish  with  the  Corinthian  division,  which,  having  reached 
a  high  ground  immediately  above  the  Argeian  plain,  was  found 
nearly  in  the  road.  But  this  affair  was  indecisive,  and  they  soon 
found  themselves  in  ihe  plain  near  to  Agis  and  the  Lacediemonians, 
who  lay  between  them  and  their  city. 

On  both  sides  the  armies  were  marshalled,  and  order  taken  for 
battle.    But  the  situation  of  the  Argeians  was  in  reality  ^JgJ^^^^ 
little  less  than  desperate :  for  while  they  had  Agis  and  advaougeous 

Dosition  of 

his  division  in  their  front,  the  Corinthian  detachment  aieiDvadeni 
was  near  enough  to  take  them  in  flank,  and  the  Boeotians  Zr»»J^  ° 
marching  along  the  undefended  road  through  the  Tretus  n^nhlm' 
woiAl  attack  them  in  the  rear.     The  Boeotian  cavalry  AnntoSw^ 
too  would  act  with  full  effect  upon  them  in  the  plain,  udi^!^ 
since  neither  Argos,  Ells,  nor  Mantineia,  seem  to  have  myl^ 
possessed  any  horsemen:  a  description  of  force  which  S^^ii.^ 
ought  to  have  been  sent  from  Athens,  though  from  some  cause 
which  does  not  appear,  the  Athenian  contingent  bad  not  yet 
arrived.    Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  a  position  so  very  critical,  both 
the  Argeians  and  their  allies  were  elate  with  confidence  and  impa- 
tient for  battle ;  thinking  only  of  the  division  of  Agis  immediately 
in  their  front  which  appeared  to  be  enclosed  between  them  and 
their  city — and  taking  no  heed  to  the  other  formidable  enemies  in 
their  flank  and  rear.     But  the  Argeian  generals  were  better  aware 
than  their  soldiers  of  the  real  danger ;  and  just  as  the  two  armies 
were  about  to  charge,  Alkiphron,  proxenus  ^^f  the  Lacedaemonians 
at  Argos,  accompanied  Thrasyllus,  one  of  the  five  generals  of  the 

^  Thooyd.  ▼.  58,     Ol  94  'K^uoi  yv^mts   4fia^Bavr   iift4pas  ^91|    4k    r^s 
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Argeians,  to  a  separate  parley  with  Agis,  without  consultation  or 
privity  on  the  part  of  their  own  army.  They  exhorted  Agis  not  to 
force  on  a  battle,  assuring  him  that  the  Argeians  were  ready  both 
to  give  and  receive  equitable  satisfaction,  in  all  matters  of  com- 
plaint which  the  Lacedaemonians  might  urge  against  them — and 
to  conclude  a  just  peace  for  the  fixture.  Agis,  at  once  acquiescing 
in  the  proposal,  granted  them  a  truce  of  four  months  to  accomplish 
what  they  had  promised.  He  on  his  part  also  took  this  step  with- 
out consulting  either  his  army  or  his  allies,  simply  addressing  a 
few  words  of  confidential  talk  to  one  of  the  official  Spartans  near 
him.  Immediately  he  gave  the  order  for  retreat,  and  the  army, 
instead  of  being  led  to  battie,  was  conducted  out  of  the  Argeian 
territory,  through  the  Nemean  road  whereby  the  Boeotians  had 
just  been  entering.  But  it  required  all  the  habitual  discipline  of 
Lacedaemonian  soldiers  to  make  them  obey  this  order  of  the 
Spartan  king,  alike  unexpected  and  unwelcome.*  For  the  army 
were  fully  sensible  both  of  the  prodigious  advantages  of  tiieir  posi- 
tion, and  of  tiie  overwhelming  strength  of  the  invading  force,  so 
that  all  the  three  divisions  were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of 
Agis,  and  penetrated  witii  shame  at  the  thoughts  of  so  disgracefiil 
a  retreat  And  when  they  all  saw  themselves  in  one  united  body 
at  Nemea,  previous  to  breaking  up  and  going  home, — so  as  to 
have  before  their  eyes  their  own  fiill  numbers  and  the  complete 
equipment  of  one  of  the  finest  Hellenic  armies  which  had  ever 
been  assembled — ^the  Argeian  body  of  allies,  before  whom  they 
were  now  retiring,  appeared  contemptible  in  the  comparison,  and 
they  separated  with  yet  warmer  and  more  universal  indignation 
against  the  king  who  had  betrayed  their  cause. 

On  returning  home,  Agis  incurred  not  less  blame  firom  the 
s^e^^oeo^  Spartan  authorities  tiian  firom  his  own  army,  for  having 
AgboDhis    thrown  away  so  admirable  an  opportunity  of  subduing 

ntarn  to  r  x  tf  o 

Sparta.  Argos.  This  was  assuredly  no  more  than  he  deserved : 
but  we  read,  with  no  small  astonishment,  that  the  Argeians  and 
their  allies  on  returning  were  even  more  exasperated  against  Thra- 
syllu§,'  whom  they  accused  of  having  traitorously  thrown  away  a 
certain  victory.  They  had  indeed  good  ground,  in  the  received 
practice,  to  censure  him  for  having  concluded  a  truce  without 
taking  tlie  sense  of  the  people.     It  was  their  custom,  on  returning 
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from  a  march,  to  bold  a  public  court-martial  before  entering  the 
dty,  at  a  place  called  the  Cbaradrus  or  winter  torrent  near  the 
wjdls,  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  on  offences  and  faults  *com- 
mitted  in  the  army.  Such  was  their  wrath  on  this  occasion  against 
Thrasyllus,  that  they  would  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  even  to  put 
him  upon  his  trial,  but  began  to  stone  him.  He  was  forced  to 
seek  personal  safety  at  the  altar;  upon  which  the  soldiers  tried 
him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  have  his  property  confiscated.^ 

Very   shortly   afterwards    the    expected   Athenian    contingent 
arrived,  which  probably  ought  to  have  come  earlier :  Tamy  arrival 
1000  hoplites,  with  300  horsemen,  under  Laches  and  il^^&^ 
Nikostratus.     Alkibiades  came  as  ambassador,  probably  It^ili!^ 
serving  as  a  soldier  also  among  the  horsemen.     The  JJ^A^JJi 
Argeians,  notwithstanding  their  displeasure  against  Thra-  ^^'^"i^ 
syllus,  nevertheless  felt  themselves  pledged  to  observe  SaitTiians 
the  truce  which  he  had  concluded,  and  their  magistrates  J**^|nJfJJ^ 
accordingly  desired  the  newly-arrived  Athenians  to  de-  ^!JJfJy^ 
part     Nor  was  Alkibiades  even  permitted  to  approach  orehomenua. 
and  address  the  public  assembly,  until  the  Mantineian  and  Eleian 
allies  insisted  that  thus  much  at  least  should  not  be  refused.      An 
assembly  was  therefore  convened,  in  which  these  allies  took  part, 
along  with  the  Argeians.     Alkibiades  contended  strenuously  that 
the  recent  truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians  was  null  and  void ;  since 
it  had  been  contracted  without  the  privity  of  all  the  allies,  dis- 
tinctly at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  alliance.     He  therefore 
called  upon  them  to  resume  military  operations  forthwith,  in  con- 
junction  with  the  reinforcement  now   seasonably  arrived.      His 
speech   so  persuaded  the  assembly,   that  the   Mantineians  and 
Eleians  consented  at  once  to  join  him  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Arcadian  town  of  Orchomenus  ;  the  Argeians  also,  though  at 
first  reluctant,  very  speedily  followed  them  thither.     Orchomenus 
was  a  place  important  to  acquire,  not  merely  because  its  territory 
joined  that  of  Mantineia  on  the  northward,  but  because  the  Lace- 
daBmonians  had  deposited  therein  the  hostages  which  they  had 
taken  from   Arcadian  townships  and  villages   as  guarantee  for 
fidelity.     Its  walls  were  however  in  bad  condition,  and  its  inha- 
bitants, after  a  short  resistance,  capitulated.      They  agreed  to 
become  allies  of  Mantineia — to  furnish  hostages  for  faithful  adhe- 
sion to  such  alliance — and  to  deliver  up  the  hostages  deposited 
with  them  by  Sparta.' 

1  Thucyd.  ▼.  60.  «  Thucyd.  ▼.  62. 
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Encouraged  by  first  success,  the  allies  debated  what  they  should 
Plans  against  ^^^xt  Undertake.  The  Eleians  contended  strenuously  for 
Efd^m?  A  march  against  Lepreum,  while  the  Mantineians.were 
tamhome.  anxious  to  attack  their  enemy  and  neighbour  Tegea. 
The  Argeians  and  Athenians  preferred  the  latter — incomparably 
the  more  important  enterprise  of  the  two :  but  such  was  Uie  dis- 
gust of  the  Eleians  at  the  rejection  of  their  proposition,  that  they 
abandoned  the  army  altogether,  and  went  home.  Notwithstanding 
their  desertion,  however,  the  remaining  allies  continued  together  at 
Mantineia  organizing  their  attack  upon  Tegea,  in  which  city  they 
had  a  strong  favourable  party,  who  had  actually  laid  their  plans, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  proclaiming  the  revolt  of  the  city  from 
Sparta,^  when  the  philo-Laconian  Tegeans  just  saved  themselves 
by  despatching  an  urgent  message  to  Sparta  and  receiving  the 

most  rapid  succour.  The  Lacedaemonians,  filled  with  indignation 
at  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Orchomenus,  vented  anew  all  their 

displeasure  against  Agis,  whom  they  now  threatened  with  the 
severe  punishment  of  demolishing  his  house  and  fining  him  in  the 
sum  of  100,000  drachmse  or  about  27§  Attic  talents.  He  urgently 
entreated,  that  an  opportunity  might  be  afibrded  to  him  of  redeem- 
ing by  some  brave  deed  the  ill  name  which  he  had  incurred :  if  he 
failed  in  doing  so,  then  they  might  inflict  upon  him  what  penalty 
they  chose.  The  penalty  was  accordingly  withdrawn :  but  a 
restriction,  new  to  the  Spartan  constitution,  was  now  placed  upon 
the  authority  of  the  king.  It  had  been,  before,  a  part  of  his  pre- 
rogative to  lead  out  the  army  single-handed  and  on  his  own 
authority ;  but  a  council  of  Ten  was  now  named,  without  whose 
concurrence  he  was  interdicted  from  exercising  such  power.' 

To  the  great  good  fortune  of  Agis,  the  pressing  message  now 
BX}.  418.  arrived  announcing  imminent  revolt  of  Tegea — the  most 
Dangerof  important  ally  of  Sparta,  and  close  upon  her  border. 
A«uand  Such  was  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this  news,  that  the 
daunonians  wholc  military  population  instantly  started  off  to  re- 
ita  relief.  licve  the  place,  Agis  at  their  head — the  most  rapid 
movement  ever  known  to  have  been  made  by  Lacedaemonian  sol- 
diers.^ When  they  arrived  at  Orestheium  in  Arcadia  in  their 
way,  perhaps  hearing  that  the  danger  was  somewhat  less  pressing, 
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tans juat  before  the  battle  of  Plat»it 
(described  in  Herodot.  vii.  10)  seems 
however  to  have  been  quite  as  rapid  and 
instantaneous. 
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they  sent  back  to  Sparta  one-sixth  part  of  the  forces^  for  home 
defisDce — ^the  oldest  as  well  as  the  youngest  men.     The  remainder 
mardied  forward  to  Tegea,  where  they  were  speedily  joined  by 
their  Arcadian  allies.    They  farther  sent  messages  to  the  Corin- 
thians and  BoBotians,  as  well  as  to  the  Phokians  and  Lokrians, 
iuToking  the  immediate  presence  of  these  contingents  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Mantineia.    The  arrival  of  such  reinforcements,  however, 
even  with  all  possible  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  cities  contributing, 
could  not  be  looked  for  without  some  lapse  of  time ;  the  rather,  as 
it  appears  that  they  could  not  get  into  the  territory  of  Mantineia 
except  by  passing  through  that  of  Argos^ — which  could  not  be 
safely  attempted  until  they  had  all  formed  a  junction.    Accord- 
ingly Agis,  impatient  to  redeem  his  reputation,  marched  at  once 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Arcadian  allies  present  into  the 
territory  of  Mantineia,  and  took  up  a  portion  near  the  Herakleion 
or  temple  of  Herakles,'  from  whence  he  began  to  ravage  the 
n^bbouring  lands.      The  Argeians  and   their  allies  presently 
came  forth  from  Mantineia,  planted  themselves  near  him,  but  on 
very  nigged  and  impracticable  ground— and  thus  offered   him 
battle.      Nothing  daunted  by  the  difficulties  of  the  position,  he 
marshalled  his  army  and  led  it  up  to  attack  them.     His  rashness 
on  the  present  occasion  might  have  produced  as  much  mischief  i^ 
his  inconsiderate  concession  to  Thrasyllus  near  Argos,  had  not  an 
ancient  Spartan  called  out  to  him  that  he  was  now  merely  pro- 
ceeding '^  to  heal  mischief  by  mischief."     So  forcibly  was  Agis 
impressed  either  with  this  timely  admonition,  or  by  the  closer  view 
of  the  position  which  he  had  undertaken  to  assault,  that  he  sud- 
denly halted  the  army,  and  gave  orders  for  retreat — though 
actually  within  distance,  no  greater  than  the  cast  of  a  javelin, 
from  the  enemy  .^ 

His  inarch  was  now  intended  to  draw  the  Aigeians  away  fi*om 
the  difficult  ground  which  they  occupied.     On  the  fron-  MaooBaTret 
tier  between  Mantineia  and  Tegea — both  situated  on  a  trinpna 
lofty,  but  enclosed  plain,  drained  only  by  katabothra  or  Mr  ^iSanA. 
natural  subterranean  channels  in  the  mountains — was  situated  a 
head  ot  water,  the  regular  efflux  of  which  seems  to  have  heea 


1  Thaeyd.  ▼.  64.    (iWkA||«  yitp  Bih 

*  The  Laeedamomaii  kings  appear  to 
have  felt  a  seiue  of  protectioii  in  en- 
oamping  near  a  tonple  of  Hdraklde, 
their  heroic  progenitor  (see  Xenophon, 
Helleii.Tu.  1,  SI.) 


'  Thuoyd.  y.  65,  See  an  esdamation 
by  an  old  Spartan  mentioned  aa  pro- 
duotlTe  of  important  oonsequences,  at 
the  moment  when  a  battle  wm  going  to 
commenooj  in  Xenophon,  HeUen.  vii. 
4,  25. 
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kept  up  by  joint  operations  of  both  cities  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
Thither  Agis  now  conducted  his  army,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
the  water  towards  the  side  of  Mantineia,  where  it  would  occasion 
serious  damage ;  calculating  that  the  Mantineians  and  their  allies 
would  certainly  descend  from  their  position  to  hinder  it  No  stra- 
tagem however  was  necessary  to  induce  the  latter  to  adopt  this 
resolution.  For  so  soon  as  they  saw  the  Lacedaemonians,  after 
advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  first  suddenly  halt — next  retreat 
— and  lastly  disappear — their  surprise  was  very  great ;  and  this 
surprise  was  soon  converted  into  contemptuous  confidence  and  im- 
patience to  pursue  the  flying  enemy.  The  generals,  not  sharing 
such  confidence,  hesitated  at  first  to  quit  their  secure  position : 
upon  which  the  troops  became  clamorous,  and  loudly  denounced 
them  for  treason  in  letting  the  Lacedsemonians  quietly  escape  a 
second  time,  as  they  had  before  done  near  Argos.  These  generals 
would  probably  not  be  the  same  with  those  who  had  incurred,  a 
short  time  before,  so  much  undeserved  censure  for  their  convention 
with  A^s :  but  the  murmurs  on  the  present  occasion,  hardly  less 
unreasonable,  drove  them,  not  without  considerable  shame  and 
confusion,  to  ^ve  orders  for  advance.  They  abandoned  the  bill, 
marched  down  into  the  plain  so  as  to  approach  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  employed  the  next  day  in  arranging  themselves  in  good 
battle  order,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  fight  at  a  moment's  notioa 

Meanwhile  it  appears  that  Agis  had  found  himself  disappointed 
Forward  in  his  Operations  upon  the  water.  He  had  either  not 
uew  poflttion  douc  80  much  damage,  or  not  spread  so  much  terror,  as 
Argeians.  he  had  cxpectcd :  and  he  accordingly  desisted,  putting 
himself  again  in  march  to  resume  his  position  at  the  Herakleion, 
and  supposing  that  his  enemies  still  retained  their  position  on  the 
hilL  But  in  the  course  of  this  march  he  came  suddenly  upon  the 
Argeian  and  allied  army  where  he  was  not  in  the  least  prepared 
to  see  them.  They  were  not  only  in  the  plain,  but  already  drawn 
up  in  perfect  order  of  battle.  The  Mantineians  occupied  the  right 
wing,  the  post  of  honour,  because  the  ground  was  in  their  terri- 
tory :  next  to  them  stood  their  dependent  Arcadian  allies :  then 
the  chosen  Thousand-regiment  of  Argos,  citizens  of  wealth  and 
family  trained  in  arms  at  the  cost  of  the  state :  alongside  of  them, 
the  remaining  Argeian  hoplites  with  their  dependent  allies  of 
Kleonae  and  Omeae :  last  of  all,  on  the  left  wing,  stood  the  Athe- 
nians, their  hoplites  as  well  as  their  horsemen. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  surprise  that  Agis  and  his  army  beheld 
this  unexpected  apparition.    To  any  other  Greeks  than  Lacedae- 
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monians,  the  sudden  presentation  of  a  formidable  enemy  would 
bare  oocasioned  a  feeling  of  dismay  from  which  they  would  The  Lace- 
have  found  it  difficult  to  recover ;  and  even  the  Lace-  2?^!*°* 
djemonians,  on  this  occasion,  underwent  a  momentary  JJ^n^*' 
shock  unparalleled  in  thdr  previous  experience.^    But  they  JSlSiftoto 
now  felt  the  fuU  advantage  of  their  rigorous  training  and  battle  order. 
habit  of  military  obedience,  as  well  as  of  that  subordination  of 
oflScers  which  was  peculiar  to  themselves  in  Greece.      In  other 
Grecian  armies  orders  were  proclaimed  to  the  troops  in  a  loud 
voice  by  a  herald,  who  received  them  personally  from  the  general : 
each  tojns  or  company,  indeed,  had  its  own  taxiarch,  but  the  latter 
did  not  receive  his  orders  separately  from  the  general,  and  seems 
to  have  had  no  personal  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  them 
by  his  8oldier&     Subordinate  and  responsible  military  authority 
was  not  recognised.     Among  the  Lacedeemonians,  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  regular  gradation  of  military  and  responsible  authority 
— *'  commanders  of  commanders  "—each  of  whom  had  his  special 
duty  in  ensuring  the  execution  of  orders.'    Every  order  emanated 
from  the  Spartan  king  when  he  was  present,  and  was  given  to  the 
Polemarchs  (each  commanding  a  Mora,  the  largest  mili-  omdauon 
tary  division),  who  intimated  it  to  the  Lochagi,  or  colo-  and  respond* 
nels  of  the  respective  Lochi.    These  afifain  ssLve  command  to  theT^^ 
to  each  Pentekonter,  or  captain  of  a  Pentekosty ;  lastly,  njan  army. 
he  to  the  Enomotarch,  who  commanded  the  lowest  subdivision 
called  an  Enomoty.     The  soldier  thus  received  no  immediate 
orders  except  from  the  Enomotarch,  who  was  in  the  first  instance 
responsible  for  his  Enomoty ;  but  the  Pentekonter  and  the  Lochage 
were  responsible  also  each  for  his  larger  division  ;  the  pentekosty 
including  four  enomoties,  and  the  lochus  four  pentekosties — at 
least  so  the  numbers  stood  on  this  occasion.     All  the  various  mili- 
tary manoBuvres  were  familiar  to  the  Lacedaemonians  from  their 
unremitdng  drill,  so  that  their  armies  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
readier  obedience  along  with  more  systematic  command.     Accord- 
ingly, though  thus  taken  by  surprise,  and  called  on  now  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  to  form  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  they 
only  manifested  the  greater  promptitude'  and  anxious  haste  in 

^  Thucyd.  v.  66.  ftdXitrra  8^  Aeucc-  '  icai  rh  /iri/tcX^t  rov  UpvfUyov  woWo7s 
ZaifUwiot,  is  t  ifi4funivro,  ix  rolmp  ry  |  irpoo^ftct. 

Kuup^  ^|cTXi(7i|(ray*  Zih  fipax^itis  yiip  \  Xenophon,  De  Republ.  Laoed.  zi.  5. 
fMAA^c^^f  h  »op«4ric€vi>  tArois  iylyv^o^  '  Kl  wapayctyai  &<ntp  Mi  xifipvKos  6wh 
Sec.  fov  ivttfjLordpxov  X&ytp  ^Xovvraii  com- 

*  Thucyd.  v.  66.  2x«Wv  yip  ti  pare  xi.  8.  t#  iwwfundpxp  rapeyyvwrM 
vSy,  vXV  6k(yovj  rh  trrpofriir^Zov  rAy  '  tls  fiirwrroy  wop*  &tnnZa  KtiBiirreurBcUf  &c. 
AoKtZtufUiyimy  ipxoyrts  hpx^rrw  %lff\,  \      '  Thucyd.  ▼.  66.     tMbs  inrh  dtov^t 
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obeying  the  orders  of  Agis,  transmitted  through  the  regular  series 
of  officers.  The  battle  array  was  attained,  with  regularity  as  well 
as  with  speed. 

The  extreme  left  of  the  LacediemoQian  line  belonged  by  andent 
Lo^cedmno.  privilege  to  the  Skiritie ;  mountaineers  of  the  border  dia- 
pri^n"^  trict  of  Laconia  skirting  the  Arcadian  Parrhasii,  seem- 
^ritlm  ^^gly  ^^^  ^  ^®  Eurotas  near  its  earliest  and  highest 
tiMteiL  course.  These  men,  originally  Arcadians,  now  consti- 
tuted a  variety  of  Laconian  Periceki,  with  peculiar  duties  as  well 
as  peculiar  privileges.  Numbered  among  the  bravest  and  most 
active  men  in  Peloponnesus^  they  generally  formed  the  vanguard 
in  an  advancing  march  ;  and  the  Spartans  stand  accused  of  having 
exposed  them  to  danger  as  well  as  toil  with  unbecoming  reckless- 
ness.' Next  to  the  Skiritse,  who  were  600  in  number,  stood  the 
enfranchised  Helots,  recently  returned  from  serving  with  Brasidaa 
in  Thrace,  and  the  Neodamodes,  both  probably  summoned  home 
from  Lepreum,  where  we  were  told  before  that  they  had  been 
planted.  After  them,  in  the  centre  of  the  entire  line,  came  the 
Lacedttmonian  lochi,  seven  in  number,  with  the  Arcadian  dependent 
allies,  Heraean  and  Msenalian,  near  them.  Lastiy,  in  the  right 
wing,  stood  the  Tegeans,  with  a  small  division  of  Laoedsmonians 
occupying  the  extreme  right,  as  the  post  of  honour.  On  each  flank 
there  were  some  Lacedemonian  horsemen.* 

Thucydides,  with  a  finnkness  whidi  enhances  the  value  of  his 
UneniaiD  tcstimouv  whercver  he  irives  it  positively,  informs  us  that 
to*  tataim,  he  caunot  pretend  to  set  down  the  numbei^of  either  army. 
It  is  evident  that  this  silence  is  not  for  want  of  baring  inquired — 
but  none  of  the  answers  which  he  received  appeared  to  him  tryst* 
worthy :  the  extreme  secrecy  of  Lacedaemonian  politics  admitted 
of  no  certainty  about  their  numbers,  while  the  empty  numerical 
boasts  of  other  Greeks  served  only  to  mislead.  In  tiie  absence  of 
assored  information  about  aggregate  number,  the  historian  gives 
us  some  general  information  accessible  to  every  inquirer,  and  some 
facts  visible  to  a  spectator.  From  his  language  it  is  conjectured, 
with  some  probability,  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  others,  that  he  was 
himself  present  at  the  battie,  though  in  what  capacity,  we  cannot 
determine,  as  he  was  an  exile  from  his  country.  First  he  states 
that  the  Lacedsmonian  army  appeared  more  numerous  than  that 


i  Xsnophoo,   Cyrop.    iy.  2,   1  :    see 


Diodor.    xr.    o.   32 ;    Xenophon,  Bep. 
Laoed.  ziii.  6.  r 
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of  the  enemy.  Next  he  tells  us,  that  independent  of  the  Skirits 
on  the  left,  who  were  600  in  number — ^the  remaining  Lacedsemo^ 
nian  front,  to  the  extremity  of  their  right  wing,  consisted  of  448 
men;  each  enomoty  haying  four  men  in  front.  In  respect  to 
depth,  the  different  endmoties  were  not  ail  equal ;  but  for  the 
most  part,  the  files  were  eight  deep.  There  were  seven  lochi  in 
all  (apart  from  the  Skirite) ;  each  lochus  comprised  four  pentekos- 
ties — each  pentekosty  contained  four  endmoties.^  Multiplying  448 
by  8,  and  adding  the  600  Skiritae,  this  would  make  a  totid  of  4184 
hoplites,  besides  a  few  horsemen  on  each  flank.  Respecting  light- 
armed,  nothing  is  said.  I  have  no  confidence  in  such  an  estimate 
— but  the  total  is  smaller  than  we  should  have  expected,  con- 
ffldering  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  marched  out  from  Sparta 
with  their  entire  force  on  a  pressing  emergency,  and  that  they  had 


^  Very  little  can  be  made  out  re- 
specting the  stmcture  of  the  Lacedie- 
monian  anny.  We  know  that  the  Eno- 
moty was  the  elementary  division  — 
the  military  unit :  that  the  Pentekosty 
was  composed  of  a  definite  (not  always 
the  same)  number  of  £n6moties :  that 
tlie  Lochus  also  was  composed  of  a 
definite  f  not  always  the  same)  number 
of  Pentekosties.  The  Mora  appears  to 
have  been  a  still  larger  division,  con- 
sisting of  so  many  liochi  (according  to 
Xenophon,  of  four  Lochi)  :  but  Thucy- 
didds  speaks  as  if  he  knew  no  division 
larger  uian  the  Lochus. 

Beyond  this  very  slender  information, 
there  seems  no* other  fiact  certainly 
«stabliBhed  about  the  Laoed»moman 
militaty  dislaibution.  Nor  ought  we 
reasonably  to  expect  to  find  that  these 
words  JEndmoty,  Pentekostyt  Lochu$,  Sec, 
indicate  any  fixed  number  of  men :  our 
own  names  regiment,  company,  troop,  bri- 
gade,  diowon,  &c  are  all  more  or  less 
indefinite  as  to  positive  numbers  and 
proportion  to  eocm  other. 

^Hiat  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Lace- 
dnmonian  drill,  was,  the  teaching  a 
small  number  of  men  like  an  Enomoty 
([25,  32,  36  men,  as  we  sometimes  find 
it),  to  perform  its  evolutions  under  the 
oommand  of  its  En6motarch.  When 
this  was  once  secured,  it  is  probable 
that  the  combination  of  these  elemen- 
tary divisions  was  left  to  be  determined 
in  every  case  by  circumstances. 

Thucydidds  states  several  distinct 
Uett.  1.  Each  En6moty  had  four  men 
m  front,  2.  Each  En&moty  varied  in 
^^pth,  according  as  erery  lochagus  chose. 
3.  Each  lochus  had  four  pentekostiei^ 


and  each  pentekosty  four  en6moties. — 
Now  Dobree  asks,  with  much  reason, 
how  these  assertions  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled? Given  the  number  of  men  in 
front,  and  the  number  of  enomoties 
in  each  Lochus  —  the  depth  of  the 
Endmoty  is  of  course  determined,  with- 
out reference  to  the  discretion  of  any 
one.  These  two  assertions  appear  dis- 
tinctly contradictory ;  unless  we  sup- 
pose (what  seems  very  difficult  to  be- 
lieve) that  the  Lochage  might  make 
one  or  two  of  the  four  files  of  the  same 
Endmoty  deeper  than  the  rest.    Dobree 

Sroposes,  as  a  means  of  removing  this 
ifficulty,  to  expunge  some  words  from 
the  text.  One  cannot  hare  confidenoe, 
however^  in  the  conjecture. 

Another  solution  has  been  suggested, 
-viz.  that  each  lochagus  had  the  power 
of  dividing  his  lochus  into  more  or 
fewer  endmqties  as  he  chose,  only  under 
the  obligation  that  four  men  should 
constitute  the  front  rank  of  each  end- 
moty :  the  depth  would  then  of  course 
be  tiie  variable  item.  I  incline  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  what  Thucydidte  here 
means  to  indicate.  When  he  says, 
therefore,  that  there  were  four  pente- 
kosties in  each  lochus,  and  four  eno- 
moties  in  each  pentekosty — we  must 
suppose  him  to  allude  to  the  army  as 
it  marched  out  from  Sparta;  and  to 
intimate,  by  the  words  which  follow, 
that  each  lochagus  had  the  power  of 
modifying  that  distribution  in  regard  to 
his  own  lochus,  when  the  order  of  battle 
was  about  to  be  formed.  This,  at  any 
rate,  seems  the  least  unsatisfactory  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty. 
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only  «ent  home  one-sixth  of  their  total,  their  oldest  and  youngest 
soldiers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  generals  on  the  Argeian  side  made 
Preliminary  ^^7  attempt  to  chaTge  while  the  Lacedaemonian  battle- 
?oSe^*^"  array  was  yet  incomplete.  It  was  necessary  for  them, 
aoidien.  according  to  Grecian  practice,  to  wind  up  the  courage  of 
their  troops  by  some  words  of  exhortation  and  encouragement ; 
and  before  thBse  were  finished,  the  Lacedsemonians  may  probably 
have  attained  their  order.  The  Mantineian  officers  reminded 
their  countrymen  that  the  coming  battle  would  decide  whether 
Mantineia  should  continue  to  be  a  free  and  imperial  city,  with 
Arcadian  dependencies  of  her  own,  as  she  now  was — or  should 
again  be  degraded  into  a  dependency  of  Lacedaemon.  The 
Argeian  leaders  dwelt  upon  the  opportunity  which  Argos  now 
had  of  recovering  her  lost  ascendency  in  Peloponnesus,  and  of 
revenging  herself  upon  her  worst  enemy  and  neighbour.  The 
Athenian  troops  were  exhorted  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the 
many  brave  allies  with  whom  they  were  now  associated,  as  well  as 
to  protect  their  own  territory  and  empire  by  vanquishing  their 
enemy  in  Peloponnesus. 

It  illustrates  forcibly  the  peculiarity  of  Lacedaemonian  cha- 
racter, that  to  them  no  similar  words  of  encouragement  were 
addressed  either  by  Agis  or  any  of  the  officers.  ^^They  knew 
(says  the  historian^)  that  long  practice  beforehand,  in  the  business 
of  war,  was  a  better  preservative  than  fine  speeches  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment."  As  among  professional  soldiers,  bravery  was 
assumed  as  a  thing  of  course,  without  any  special  exhortation : 
but  mutual  suggestions  were  heard  among  them  with  a  view  to 
get  their  order  of  battle  and  position  perfect, — which  at  first  it 
probably  was  not,  from  the  sudden  and  hurried  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  coBstrained  to  form.  Moreover  various  war-songs, 
perhaps  those  of  Tyrtaeus,  were  chanted  in  the  ranks.  At  length 
the  word  was  given  to  attack  :  the  numerous  pipers  in  attendance 
(an  hereditary  caste  at  Sparta)  began  to  play,  while  the  slow, 
solemn,  and  equable  march  of  the  troops  adjusted  itself  to  the 
time  given  by  these  instruments  without  any  break  or  wavering  in 
the  line.  A  striking  contrast  to  this  deliberate  pace  was  pre- 
sented by  the  enemy ;   who  having  no  pipers  or  other  musical 


'  Thucyd.   v.   69.      AoiccSaifuJyioi    jU 
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iostrnments,  roshed  forward  to  the  charge  with  a  step  yehement 
aod  even  furious,^  fresh  from  the  exhortations  just  addressed  to 
them. 

It  was  the  natural  tendency  of  all  Grecian  armies,  when  coming 
into  conflict,  to  march  not  exactly  straight  forward,  but  Batue  of 
somewhat  aslant  towards  the  right  The  soldiers  on  the  Manuncia. 
extreme  right  of  both  armies  set  the  example  of  such  inclination, 
in  order  to  avoid  exposing  their  own  unshielded  side ;  while  for 
the  same  reason  erery  man  along  the  line  took  care  to  keep  close 
to  the  shield  of  his  right  hand  neighbour.  We  see  from  hence 
that,  with  equal  numbers,  the  right  was  not  merely  the  post  of 
honour,  but  also  of  comparatiye  safety.  So  it  proved  on  the 
present  occasion ;  even  the  Lacedaemonian  discipline  being  noway 
exempt  from  this  cause  of  disturbance.  Though  the  Lacedae- 
monian front,  from  their  superior  numbers,  was  more  extended 
tiian  that  of  the  enemy,  still  their  right  files  did  not  think  them- 
selves safe  without  slanting  still  farther  to  the  right,  and  thus 
outflanked  very  greatly  the  Athenians  on  the  oppodte  left  wing ; 
while  on  the  opposite  side  the  Mantineians  who  formed  the  right 
wing,  from  the  same  disposition  to  keep  the  left  shoulder  forward, 
outflanked,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  the  Skiritae  and 
Brasideians  on  the  Lacedaemonian  left.  King  Agis,  whose  post 
was  with  the  Lochi  in  the  centre,  saw  plainly  that  when  the  armies 
dosed,  his  left  would  be  certainly  taken  in  flank  and  perhaps  even 
in  the  rear.  Accordingly  he  thought  it  necessary  to  alter  his 
dispositions  even  at  this  critical  moment,  which  he  relied  upon 
being  able  to  accomplish  through  the  exact  discipline,  practised 
evolutions,  and  slow  march  of  his  soldiers. 

The  natural  mode  of  meeting  the  impending  danger  would  have 
been  to  bring  round  a  division  from  the  extreme  right,  where  it  could 
well  be  spared,  to  the  extreme  left  against  the  advancing  Man- 
tineians. But  the  ancient  privilege  of  the  Skiritae,  who  always 
fought  by  themselves  on  the  extreme  left,  forbade  such  an  order.* 


'  Tlincyd.  v.  70.  *Apy€ioi  /tiv  jcai 
o/  ^ififuixoi,  4rr6yus  koH  hpyf  x<>'P<'^yTC5, 
AMccSoifufviot  8^,  fipaZ*ms  km  {nrh  a&Xiy- 
tAp  irok\&y  ¥6iJUf  fyica0c(m6r«K,  oh  rov 
it(ov  x^^t  &AX'  Tko  bfiaXMS  fitri^  ^vBfiov 
fitdpfnrr%s    wpo4\$oiw    Koi    fi^    itaawa- 

fi4ya\a    irrpaT^§9a    iy   reus  wpwrSZois 
woUTr. 

3  Tbucyd.  v.  67.  T^t  Zk  nipas  fihv 
«li^Kv/iOK  2iCff>cTcu  ahroTs  KaBlffroarro^ 
iktl  ra^rriy  r^y  rd^iif  fi6roi  Aa- 


ic«8atfiov(«y     4w\     <r^Av    abrmy 

The  strong  and  precise  language, 
whioh  Thucydidde  here  uses,  shows 
that  this  was  a  privilege  pointedly 
noted  and  much  esteemed :  among  the 
Lacedsomonians,  especially,  ancient  rou- 
tine was  more  valued  than  elsewhere. 
And  it  is  essential  to  take  notice  of  the 
circumstance,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
generalship  of  Agis,  which  has  beeu 
rather  hardly  criticised. 
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Aocordinglyy  A^s  gaye  signal  to  the  Brasideians  and  SkiritiB 
Mevment  to  make  a  flank  movement  on  the  left  so  as  to  get  on 
xilto^n^tLe  equal  front  with  the  Mantineians;  while  in  order  to  fil. 
^^  oie  up  the  yacancy  thus  created  in  his  line,  he  sent  orders 
^r^di^  to  the  two  polemarchs  Aiistokles  and  Hipponoidas,  who 
Hto^wing  ^^^  ^^^  Lochi  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  to 
udafeated.  moTeto  the  rear  and  take  post  on  the  right  of  the  Knai- 
deians,  so  as  again  to  dose  up  the  line.  But  these  two  pole- 
marchs, who  had  the  safest  and  most  victorious  place  in  the  line, 
chose  to  keep  it,  disobeying  his  express  orders :  so  that  Agis,  when 
he  saw  that  they  did  not  move,  was  forced  to  send  a  second  order 
countermanding  the  flank  movement  of  the  Skirit®,  and  directing 
them  to  fall  in  upon  ihe  centre,  back  into  their  former  place.  But 
it  had  now  become  too  late  to  execute  this  second  command  before 
the  hostile  armies  closed:  and  the  SkiritsB  and  Brasidesans  were 
thus  assailed  while  in  disorder  and  cut  off  from  their  own  centre. 
The  Mantineians,  finding  them  in  this  condition,  defeated  and 
drove  them  back ;  while  the  diosen  Thousand  of  Argos,  brealdng 
in  by  the  vacant  space  between  the  Brasideians  and  the  Lacedae- 
monian centre,  took  them  on  the  right  flank  and  completed  their 
discomfiture.  They  were  routed  and  pursued  even  to  the  Laceda&- 
monian  b.gg.g^^ns  in  the  «ar'  some  of  the  elder  troop, 
who  guarded  the  waggons  being  slain,  and  the  whole  Lacedie^ 
monian  left  wing  altogether  dispersed. 

But  the  victorious  Mantineians  and  their  comrades,  thinking 
oomptote  only  of  what  was  immediately  before  them,  wasted  thus 
▼ictory  of  a  precious  time  when  their  aid  was  urgently  needed  else-> 
damonuuu.  where.  Matters  passed  very  difierently  on  the  LAoedae- 
monian  centre  and  right;  where  Agis,  with  his  body-guard  of 
300  chosen  youths  called  Hippeis,  and  with  the  Spartan  Lochi, 
found  himself  in  iront  conflict  with  the  centre  and  left  of  the 
enemy ; — ^with  the  Argeians,  their  elderly  troops  and  the  so-called 
Five  Lochi — ^with  the  Kleonasans  and  Orneates,  dependent  allies 
of  Argos — ^and  with  the  Athenians.  Over  all  these  troops  they 
were  completely  victorious,  after  a  short  refflstance — indeed  on 
some  points  with  no  resistance  at  all.  So  formidable  was  the 
aspect  and  name  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  the  opposing  troops 
gave  way  without  crossing  spears,  and  even  with  a  panic  so 
headlong,  that  they  trod  down  each  other  in  anxiety  to  escape.* 


'  Thnoyd.  t.  72.    (02  AoircScu/i^riot 
robs    woWohs    ^ofttirarroiy    AAA.'»    As 


#wif  ctf^or  ol  AoircScuft^rcoi,  Mbs  iMrras, 
KU  iffr\r  ots  xol  icarcnrani^^rraf,  rod 
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Wbile  thus   defeated  in  front,  they  were  taken  in  flank  by  the 
Tegeans  and  Liacedfiemonians  on  the  right  of  Agis's  aimy,  and 


The  last  words  of  this  seDtence  pr»- 
■ent  a  difficulty  which  has  peiplozed 
all  the  oamineixtsHton,  and  which  none 
of  them  have  yet  satiafactorily  cleared 
up. 

Iliey  all  shdsoit  that  the  ezpretsioiiflty 
rov,  ToS  fi^,  preceding  the  infinitive 
mood  as  here,  ngnify  design  or  purpose ; 
&c«i  beini^  Qwerstood.  But  none  of 
them  ean  constrae  the  sentence  satis- 
fectoTily  wiUi  this  meaning :  accord- 
ingly they  here  ascribe  to  the  words  a 
diffnent  and  exceptional  meaning.  See 
the  notes  of  Poppo,  Qbller,  and  Dr. 
Arnold,  in  fehleh  notes  the  yiews  of 
other  Clitics  are  cited  and  discussed. 

Some  say  that  rod  fi^  in  this  place 

meaoa  the    same  as  iksrrt  fi^:   others 

afiinn,  that  it  is  identical  with  9iit  rh 

f^k  or  with    T^  fi4i.     "Formula  tov, 

Ta9  fft%    (say  Bauer  and  GoUer),  ple- 

ramqne   oonsiiium  significat:   intcvdum 

efectum   (t.   e,  &crt   itii) ;    hie  causam 

iadicat   {jL  e."  Iiik  t^  /i^,   or  r^  m4)*" 

But  I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  in  thinking 

that  the    last  of  these  three    alleged 

nwnningH  is  wholly  unauthorised;  while 

the  second   (which  is  adopted  hv  Dr. 

Arnold  himself)  is  sustained  only  by 

feeUe  and  dubious  eyidenoa— for  the 

pasaiffie   of  Thucydidds  (ii.  4.   rov  /a^ 

^ic^€^y«ijr)  may  be  as  well  construed  (as 

Poppo'a  note  thereupon  suggesta)  with* 

out  any  such  supposed  exceptional  sense 

of  the  words. 

Kow  it  aeema  to  me  quite  poasible  to 

oenatme  the  words  rw  fi^  ^ferivw  here 

in  their  r^^nlar  and  legitimate  sense  of 

Irtica  T«v  or  ceiwt/wm.    But  first  an 

error  must  be  cleared  up  which  per^ 

vades  the  view  of  most  of  the  com* 

mentators.    They  supposed  that  those 

AxgeiaDa,  who  are  here  affirmed  to  have 

been  "  trotUsn  wider  foot,"  were  so  trod* 

den  down  by  the  LaoedcBmonicma  in  their 

advance.     But  this   is   in  every  way 

improbable.    The  Laoedsemonians  were 

particularly   alow    in    their    motions, 

regular  ,ia  their  ranks,  and  backward 

as  to  pursuits-dualities  which  are  dwelt 

upon  by  Thucydidds  in  regard  to  this 

very  battle.    They  were  not  all  likely 

to  overtake  each  terrified  men  as  were 

only  anxious  to  run  away:  moreover,  if 

they  did  overtake  them,  they  would 

■pear  them, — ^not  trample  them  under 

foot. 

To  be  trampled  under  foot,  though 
possible   enough  from    the   numerous 


Persian  cavalry  (Herodot.  vii.  173 ; 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  ill.  4,  12),  is  not  the 
treatment  which  defeated  soldiers  meet 
with  from  victorious  hostile  in&ntiy  in 
the  field,  especially  Lacedaemonian  in- 
fantry. But  it  is  precisely  the  treat- 
ment which  they  meet  with,  if  they  be 
in  one  of  the  hmder  ranks,  from  their 
own  panic-stricken  oomiades  in  the 
front  rank,  who  find  the  enemy  closing 
upon  them,  and  rush  back  madly  to 
get  away  fh>m  him.  Of  course  it  was 
the  Argeians  in  the  front  rank  who 
were  seized  with  the  most  violent  panic, 
and  who  thus  fell  back  upon  their  own 
comrades  in  the  rear  ranks»  overthrow- 
ing and  treading  them  down  to  secure 
tlrair  own  escape.  It  seems  quite  plain 
that  it  was  the  Aigeians  in  front  (not 
the  Lacedsemonians^  who  trod  down 
their  comrades  in  the  rear  (there  were 
probably  six  or  eight  men  in  every  file) 
in  order  to  escape  themselves  before  the 
Lacedaemonians  should  be  upon  them : 
compare  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  iv.  4, 11; 
(Economic,  viii.  5. 

There  are  therefore  in  the  whole 
scene  which  Thucydidds  describes,  three 
distinct  subjects-*!.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nissia.  2.  Tb»  Aigetan  soldiers  v^io 
were  trodden  down.  3.  Other  Aigeian 
soldiers  who  trod  them  down  in  order 
to  get  away  themselves.— Out  of  these 
three  he  only  specifies  the  first  two; 
but  the  third  is  present  to  his  mind, 
and  is  implied  in  his  narrative  just  as 
much  as  if  he  had  written  jcercnricn^ 
BhfTOS  if^  ((AX«r,  or  6ir^  AAA4A.«r, 
as  in  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  11. 

Now  it  u  to  this  third  subject,  im- 
plied in  the  narrative  but  not  formally 
qveeified  (i,  e.  thOse  Aigeians  who  trod 
down  their  comrades  in  order  to  get 
away  themselves) — or  rather  to  Uie 
second  and  third  eoBJoiatly  and  con- 
fusedly— ^that  the  design  or  purpose  (con" 
sUwm)  in  the  words  reS  /k^  ^9Qmu 
refers. 

Farther,  the  commentators  all  con- 
strue TOV  fiii  ^Brjptu  r^y  ^icaT<i\i|^iy, 
as  if  ih»  last  word  were  an  accusative 
case  coming  (tfter  ^Bijpui  and  governed 
by  it.  But  there  »  also  another  con* 
■truetion,  equally  good  Greek,  and 
much  better  for  the  sense.  In  my 
judgement,  r^r  iytcerrA^n^ty  is  here  the 
accusative  case  coming  b^ore  fdfjvai, 
and  forming  the  siAjeii  of  it.  The 
words  will  thus  read  ((rtjca)  rev  r^i^ 
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the  Athenians  here  incurred  serious  hazard  of  being  all  cut  to 
pieces,  had  they  not  been  effectively  aided  by  their  own  cavalry 
close  at  hand.  Moreover  Agis,  having  decidedly  beaten  and  driven 
them  back,  was  less  anxious  to  pursue  them  than  to  return  to  the 
rescue  of  his  own  defeated  left  wing ;  so  that  even  the  Athenians, 
who  were  exposed  both  in  flank  and  front,  were  enabled  to  effect 
their  retreat  in  safety.  The  Mantineians  and  the  Argeian  Thou- 
sand, though  victorious  on  their  part  of  the  line,  yet  seeing  the 
remainder  of  their  army  in  disorderly  flight,  had  little  disposition 
to  renew  the  combat  against  Agis  and  the  conquering  Lacedae- 
monians. They  sought  only  to  effect  their  retreat,  which  however 
could  not  be  done  without  severe  loss,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
Mantineians — and  which  Agis  might  have  prevented  altogether, 
had  not  the  Lacedaemonian  system,  enforced  on  this  occasion  by 
the  counsels  of  an  ancient  Spartan  named  Pharax,  enjoined  absti- 
pence  from  prolonged  pursuit  against  a  defeated  enemy.^ 

There  fell  in  this  battle  700  men  of  the  Argeians,  Kleonseans, 
and  Omeates;  200  Athenians,  together  with  both  the  generals 
Laches  and  Nikostratus  ;  and  200  Mantineians.  The  loss  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  though  never  certainly  known,  from  the  habitual 
secrecy  of  their  public  proceedings,  was  estimated  at  about  300 
men.  They  stripped  the  enemy's  dead,  spreading  out  to  view  the 
arms  thus  acquired,  and  selecting  some  for  a  trophy ;  then  picked 
up  their  own  dead  and  carried  them  away  for  burial  at  Tegea, 
granting  the  customary  burial-truce  to  the  defeated  enemy.     Pleis- 


eirois) — ''  in  order  that  the  Actual  grasp 
of  the  LaoedsemonianB  might  not  be 
beforehand  in  coming  upon  them" — 
"  might  not  come  upon  them  too  soon/' 
t.  e.  "  Booner  than  they  could  get 
away.'*  And  since  the  word  iyKord- 
Kri^^is  is  an  abstract  actiye  substantive, 
so,  in  order  to  get  at  the  real  meaning 
here,  we  may  substitute  the  concrete 
words  with  which  it  correlates— t.  e, 
Tohs  AflUccSoijuoyiovf  iyKar€iKafi6yTas — 
subject  as  weU  as  attribute — for  the 
active  participle  is  here  essentially  in- 
volved. 

The  sentence  would  then  read,  sup- 
posing the  ellipsis  filled  up  and  the 
meaning  expressed  in  full  and  concrete 
words  —  fffrw  ots  ical  Karmrafn^Bdpras 
W  &\x4Xmv  ^€vy6vr9»9  (or  fiia(ofi4w<»if)t 
cycica  rod  robs  Atuctdcufioifiovs  fi^  ^B^ycu 
4yK9eraXafi6vra5  ttbroiti  {rohs  ^^yo¥- 
ras) :  "As  soon  as  the  Laoedfiemonians 
approached  near,  the  Axgeians  gave  way 


at  once,  without  staying  for  hand- 
combat;  and  some  were  even  trodden 
down  by  each  other,  or  by  their  own 
comrades  running  awav  in  order  that 
the  Lacedsemonians  might  not  be  before- 
hand in  catching  them  sooner  than  they 
could  escape.'* 

Construing  in  this  way  the  sentence 
as  it  now  stands,  we  have  rov  fiif 
^Biirai  used  in  its  regular  and  legiti- 
mate sense  of  purpose  or  consilium.  We 
have  moreover  a  plain  and  natural  state 
of  fincts,  in  full  keeping  with  the 
general  narrative.  Nor  is  there  any 
violence  put  upon  the  words.  Nothing 
more  is  done  than  to  expand  a  very 
elliptical  sentence,  and  to  fiU  up  that 
entire  sentence  which  was  present  to 
the  writer's  own  mind.  To  do  this 
properly  is  the  chief  duty,  as  well  as 
the  chief  difficulty,  of  an  expositor  of 
Thucydidds. 

1  fhucyd.  V.  73;  Diodor.  xii  79. 
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toanax,  the  other  Spartan  king,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Tegea 
with  a  reinforcement  composed  of  the  elder  and  younger  citizens ; 
hut  on  hearing  of  the  victory,  he  returned  homa^ 

Such  was  the  important  iMittle  of  Mantineia,  fought  in  the  month 
of  June  418  b.c.      Its  efiect  throughout  Greece  was  Great 
prodi^ous.      The  numbers  engaged  on  both  sides  were  tbe  victory 
very   considerable   for  a  Grecian  army   of    that  day,  uiahingtbe 
though    seemingly  not  so  large  as  at  the  battle   of  of%partI° 
Delium    five  years  before :    the  number  and   grandeur   of  the 
states  whose  troops  were  engaged  was  however  greater  than  at 
Delium.      But  what  gave  peculiar  value  to  the  battle  was,  that  it 
wiped  off  at  once  the  pre-existing  stain  upon  the  honour  of  Sparta. 
The  disaster  in  Sphakteria,  disappointing  all  previous  expectation, 
had  drawn  upon  her  the  imputation  of  something  like  cowardice ; 
and  there  were  other  proceedings  which,  with  far  better  reason, 
caused  her  to  be  stigmatised  as  stupid  and  backward.     But  the 
victory  of  Mantineia  silenced  all  such  disparaging  criticism,  and 
replaced  Sparta  in  her  old  position  of  military  pre-eminence  before 
the  eyes  of  Greece.     It  worked  so  much  the  more  powerfully 
because  it  was  entirely  the  fruit  of  Lacedsnnouian  courage,  with 
little  aid  from  that  peculiar  skill  and  tactics,  which  was  generally 
seen  concomitant,  but  had  in  the  present  case  been  found  com- 
paratively wanting.     The  manoeuvre  of  A^s,  in  itself  not  ill- 
conceived,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  left  wing,  had  failed 
through  the  disobedience  of  the  two  refractory  polemarchs:  but 
in  such  a  case  the  shame  of  failure  falls  more  or  less  upon  all 
parties  concerned ;  nor  could  either  general  or  soldiers  be  con- 
sidered to  have  displayed  at  Mantineia  any  of  that  professional 
aptitude  which  caused  the  Lacedemonians  to  be  styled  ^^  artists  in 
warlike  affairs."     So  much  tbe  more  conspicuously  did  Lacedee- 
monian  courage  stand  out  to  view.     After  the  left  wing  had  been 
broken,  and  when  the  Argeian  Thousand  had  penetrated  into  the 
vacant  space  between  the  left  and  centre,  so  that  they  might  have 
taken  the  centre  in  flank,  and  ought  to  have  done  so  had  they  been 
well-advised — the  troops  in  the  centre,  instead  of  being  daunted 
as  most  Grecian  soldiers  would  have  been,  had  marched  forward 
a^nst  the  enemies  in  their  front,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
The  consequences  of  the  battle  were  thus  immense  in  re-establish- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  exalting  them 
again  to  their  ancient  dignity  of  chiefs  of  Peloponnesus.^ 


*  Thucyd.  v.  73. 

■  Thucyd.  v.  75.  Kal  r^y  ^h  r&y 
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We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  two  polemarchs,  Aris- 
tokles  and  HipponoidaSy  whose  disobedience  bad  well-nigh  caused 
the  ruin  of  the  army,  were  tried  and  condemned  to  banishment  as 
cowards  on  their  return  to  Sparta.^ 

Looking  at  the  battle  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  other  side, 
Sa*  eSL  ^^  °^*y  remark,  that  the  defeat  was  greatly  occasioned 
^UDfl^  by  the  selfish  caprice  of  the  Eleians  in  withdrawing  their 
Epidurus.  3000  men  immediately  before  the  battle,  because  the 
other  allies,  instead  of  marching  against  Lepreum,  preferred  to 
attempt  the  £eu*  more  important  town  of  Tegea :  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  remark  of  Perikles  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
that  numerous  and  equal  allies  could  never  be  kept  in  harmonious 
co-operation.'  Shortly  after  the  defeat,  the  3000  Eleians  came 
back  to  the  aid  of  Mantineia — ^probably  regretting  their  previous 
untoward  departure— together  with  a  reinforcement  of  1000  Athe- 
nians. Moreover,  the  Kamelan  month  b^an — a  season  which  the 
Lacedsemonians  kept  rigidly  holy ;  even  despatching  messengers 
to  countermand  their  extra-Peloponnesian  allies,  whom  they  had 
iuvoked  prior  to  the  late  battle' — and  remaining  themselves  within 
their  own  territory,  so  that  the  field  was  for  the  moment  left  dear 
for  the  operations  of  a  defeated  enemy.  Accordingly,  the  Epi- 
daurians,  though  they  had  made  an  inroad  into  the  territory  of 
Argos  during  the  absence  of  the  Argeian  main  force  at  the  time 
of  the  late  battle,  and  had  gained  a  partial  success — ^now  found 
their  own  territory  overrun  by  the  united  Eleians,  Mantineians, 
and  Athenians,  who  were  bold  enough  even  to  commence  a  wall  of 
circumvallation  round  the  town  of  Epidaurus  itself.  The  entire 
work  was  distributed  between  them  to  be  accomplished :  but  the 
superior  activity  and  perseverance  of  the  Athenians  were  here 
displayed  in  a  conspicuous  manner.  For  while  the  portion  of 
work  committed  to  them  (the  fortification  of  the  cape  on  which 
the  Herseum  or  temple  of  Here  was  situated)  was  indefatigably 
prosecuted  and  speedily  brought  to  completion — their  allies,  both 
Eleians  and  Mantineians,  abandoned  the  tasks  respectively  allotted 
to  them,  in  impatience  and  disgust.  The  idea  of  circumvallation 
being  for  this  reason  relinquished,  a  joint  garrison  was  left  in  the 
new  fort  at  Cape  Herssum,  after  which  the  allies  evacuated  the 
Epidaurian  territory/ 


oi  avrol  iitl  Srrts. 


y  Thucyd.  v.  72* 
»  Thucyd.  i.  141. 

•  Thucyd.  v.  75. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  75. 
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So  far  the  Lacedaemonians  appeared  to  have  derived  little  posi* 
tive  benefit  from  their  late  victory :  but  the  firuits  of  it  foutUM 
were  soon  manifested  in  the  very  centre  of  their  enemy's  Argot. 
force — at  Arsos.     A  material  chamre  had  taken  place  of  th«  ^ 
since  the  battle  in  the  political  tendencies  of  that  dty.  Manuneia. 
There  had  been  within  it  always  an  opposition  party — philo- 
Laconian  and  antiniemocratical :  and  the  effect  of  the  defeat  at 
Mantineia  had  been  to  strengthen  this  party  as  much  as  it  de- 
pressed their  opponents.    The  democratical  leaders — ^who,  in  con* 
junction  with  Athens  and  Alkihiades,  had  aspired  to  maintain  an 
ascendency  in  Peloponnesus  hostile  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
Sparta — now  found  their  calculations  overthrown  and  exchanged 
for  the  discouraging  necessities  of  self-defence  against  a  victorious 
enemy.     And  while  these  leaders  thus  lost  general  influence  by 
so  complete  a  defeat  of  their  foreign  policy,  the  ordinary  demo- 
cratical soldiers  of  Argos  brought  back  with  them  from  the  field 
of  Mantineia,  nothing  but  humiliation  and  terror  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian arms.     But  the  chosen  Argeian  Thousand-regiment  returned 
with  very  different  feelings.     Victorious  over  the  left  wing  of  their 
enemies,  they  had  not  been  seriously  obstructed  in  their  retreat  even 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  centre.    They  had  thus  reaped  positive  glory/ 
and  doubtless  felt  contempt  for  their  beaten  fellow-citizens.     Now 
it  has  been  already  mentioned  diat  these  Thousand  were  men  of 
rich  families,  and  the  best  military  age,  set  apart  by  the  Argeian 
democracy  to  receive  permanent  training  at  the  public  expense, 
just  at  a  time  when  the  ambitious  views  of  Argos  first  began  to 
dawn,  after  the  peace  of  Nikia&     So  long  as  Argos  was  likely 
to  become  or  continue  the  imperial  state  of  Peloponnesus,  these 
lliousand  wealthy  men  would  probably  find  their  dignity  suffi- 
ciently consulted  in  upholding  h^  as  such,  and  would  thus  acquiesce 
in  the  democratical  government     But  when  the  defeat  of  Man- 
tineia reduced  Argos  to  her  own  limits,  and  threw  her  upon  the 
defensive,  there  was  nothing  to  counterbalance  their  natural  oli- 
garchical sentiments,  so  that  they  became  decided  opponents  of 
the  democratical  government  in  its  distress.     The  oligarchical 
party  in  Argos,  thus  encouraged  and  reinforced,  entered  into  a 


>  Arutotle  (Politic.  ▼.  4,  9)  expressly 
BotioeB  the  oredit  gained  by  the  oligaiv 
ohical  force  of  Ai^oe  in  the  battle  of 
ICantineia,  as  one  main  cause  of  the 
subsequent  revolution — notwithstanding 
that  the  Argeiaas  generally  were  beaten 
— O/  yr^pifioi  9^ioKtfi^«rayrMs 


An  example  of  contempt  entertained 
by  victorious  troops  over  defeated  fel- 
low-countrymen, is  mentioned  by  Xe- 
nophon  in  the  Athenian  army  under 
Alidbiadds  and  Thrasyllus,  in  one  of 
the  later  yean  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war:  see  Xenophon,  Hellen.  i.  2.  15-17. 
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conspiracy  with  the  Lacedsemonians  to  bring  the  city  into  alliance 
with  Sparta  as  well  as  to  overthrow  the  democracy.^ 

As  the  first  step  towards  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  the 
Oligarchical  Laccdaemonians,  about  the  end  of  September,  marched 
of  the  out  their  full  forces  as  &r  as  Teffea,  thus  threatening 

regiment  at  mvasion,  and  inspiring  terror  at  Argos.  From  Tegea 
oonoertwith  they  scut  forward  as  envoy  Lichas,  proxenus  of  the 
moniaiiB.  Argciaus  at  Sparta,  with  two  alternative  propositions : 
one  for  peace,  which  he  was  instructed  to  tender  and  prevail  upon 
the  Argeians  to  accept,  if  he  could  ;  another,  in  case  they  refused, 
of  a  menacing  character.  It  was  the  scheme  of  the  oligarchical 
faction  first  to  bring  the  city  into  alliance  with  Lacedsemon  and 
dissolve  the  connexion  with  Athens,  before  they  attempted  any 
innovation  in  the  government.  The  arrival  of  Lichas  was  the 
signal  for  them  to  manifest  themselves  by  strenuously  pressing  the 
acceptance  of  his  pacific  proposition.  But  they  had  to  contend 
against  a  strong  resistance  ;  since  Alkibiades,  still  in  Argos,  em- 
ployed his  utmost  energy  to  defeat  their  views.  Nothing  but  the 
presence  of  the  Lacedsemonian  army  at  Tegea,  and  the  general 
despondency  of  the  people,  at  length  enabled  them  to  carry  their 
point,  and  to  procure  acceptance  of  the  proposed  treaty ;  which, 
being  already  adopted  by  the  Ekklesia  at  Sparta,  was  sent  ready 
prepared  to  Argos, — and  there  sanctioned  without  alteration. 
The  conditions  were  substantially  as  follows : — 

^^  The  Argeians  shall  restore  the  boys  whom  they  have  received 
Treaty  of  ^  hostages  from  Orchomenus,  and  the  men- hostages  from 
tSSL^arto  ^t®  M»nalii.  They  shall  restore  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
"dArgofc     ijjg  jjjg^j  jjQ^  jjj  Mantineia,  whom  the  Lacedaemonians 

had  placed  as  hostages  for  safe  custody  in  Orchomenus,  and  whom 
the  Argeians  and  Mantineians  have  carried  away  from  that  place. 
They  shall  evacuate  Epidaurus,  and  raze  the  fort  recently  erected 
near  it  The  Athenians,  unless  they  also  forthwith  evacuate  Epi- 
daurus, shall  be  proclaimed  as  enemies  to  Lacedaemon  as  well  as 
to  Argos,  and  to  the  allies  of  both.  The  Lacedaemonians  shall 
restore  all  the  hostages  whom  they  now  have  in  keeping,  from 
whatever  place  they  may  have  been  taken.  Respecting  the  sacri- 
fice alleged  to  be  due  to  Apollo  by  the  Epidaurians,  the  Argeians 
will  consent  to  tender  to  them  an  oath,  which  if  they  swear,  they 
shall  clear  themselves.*     Every  city  in  Peloponnesus,  small  or 


*  Thucyd.  ▼.  76;  Diodor.  xii.  80. 
«  Thucyd.  y.  77.     The  text  of  Thu- 
cydidds  is  incurably  cori-upt,  in  regard 


to  several  words  of  this  clause ;  though 
the  general  sense  appears  sufficiently 
certain,  that  the  Epidaurians  are  to  be 
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great,  shall  be  autonomous  and  at  liberty  to  maintain  its  own 
ancient  constitution.  If  any  extra-Peloponnesian  city  shall  come 
against  Peloponnesus  with  mischievous  projects,  Lacedsemon  and 
Argos  will  take  joint  counsel  against  it,  in  the  manner  most  equit- 
able for  the  interest  of  the  Peloponnesians  generally.  The  extra- 
Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta  shall  be  in  the  same  position  with 
reference  to  this  treaty  as  the  allies  of  Lacedsemon  and  Argos  in 
Peloponnesus — ^and  shall  hold  their  own  in  the  same  manner. 
The  Argeians  shall  show  this  treaty  to  their  allies,  who  shall  be 
admitted  to  subscribe  to  it,  if  they  think  fit  But  if  the  allies 
desire  anything  different,  the  Argeians  shall  send  them  home  about 
their  businesa"  * 

Such  was  the  agreement  sent  ready  prepared  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  Argos,  and  there  literally  accepted.  It  presented  a 
reciprocity  little  more  than  nominal,  imposing  one  obligation  of  no 
importance  upon  Sparta ;  though  it  answered  the  purpose  of  the 
latter  by  substantially  dissolving  the  alliance  of  Argos  with  its 
three  confederates. 

But  this  treaty  was  meant  by  the  oligarchical  party  in  Argos 
only  as  preface  to  a  series  of  ulterior  measures.  As  soon  as  it  was 
concluded,  the  menacing  army  of  Sparta  was  withdrawn  from 
Tegea,  and  was  exchanged  for  free  and  peaceful  intercommunica- 
tion between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Argeians.     Probably  Alki- 


allowed  to  clear  IhemBelveB  in  respect 
to  this  demand  by  an  oath.  In  regard 
to  this  purifying  oath  it  seems  to  have 
been  essenticd  that  the  oath  should 
be  tendered  by  one  litigant  party  and 
taken  by  the  other;  perhaps  therefore 
<r//icr  or  B4fi€if  Xfy  (Valkenaer's  con- 
jecture) might  be  preferable  to   tt/Acw 

I  To  Herodot.  vi.  86  and  Aristotel. 
Rhetoric,  i.  16,  6,  which  Dr.  Arnold 
and  other  commentators  notice  in  illus- 
tration of  this  practice,  we  may  add 
the  instructive  exposition  of  the  ana- 
logous practice  in  the  procedure  of  Ro- 
man law,  as  given  by  Von  Savigny  in  his 
System  des  heutigen  Romischen  Rechts, 
sect.  309-313.  vol.  vii.  p.  53-83.  It 
was  an  oath  tendered  by  one  litigant 
party  to  the  opposite  in  hopes  that  the 
latter  would  refuse  to  take  it ;  if  taken, 
it  had  the  effect  of  a  judgement  in  &vour 
of  the  swearer.  But  the  Roman  lawyers 
laid  down  many  limits  and  formalities, 
with  respect  to  ihis  ju8jttrandwm  delatumy 
which  Von  Savigny  sets  forth  with  his 
usual  perspicuity. 

VOL.  V. 


»  Thucyd.  v.  77.  'Eiri8c(|ayra5  Zk 
rots  ^vfifidxots  ^vfifia\4fr$ait  odf  jca  ainois 
9oKp'  at  8€  rt  Koi  ftAAo  ZoKy  roTs  ^vfifid- 
X0I5,  ofucad*  dvcaXXciK.  Qeo  Dr. 
Arnold's  note,  and  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Hist. 
Gr.  ch.  zxiv.  vol.  iii.  p.  342. 

One  cannot  be  certain  about  the 
meaning  of  these  two  last  words— but 
I  incline  to  believe  that  they  express  a 
peremptory  and  almost  a  hostile  senti- 
ment, such  as  I  have  given  in  the  text. 
The  allies  here  alluded  to  are  Athens, 
Elis,  and  Mantineia;  all  hostile  in  feeling 
to  Sparta.  The  Lacedsemonians  could 
not  well  decline  admitting  these  cities 
to  share  in  this  treaty  as  it  stood ;  but 
would  probably  think  it  suitable  to  repel 
them  even  with  rudeness,  if  they  de^ 
sired  any  change. 

I  rather  imagine,  too,  that  this  last 
clause  (#iri9c({arrat)  has  reference  ex* 
clusively  to  the  Argeians,  and  not  to 
the  Lacedsemonians  also.  The  form  of 
the  treaty  is,  that  of  a  resolution  cJready 
taken  at  Sparta,  and  sent  for  approval 
to  Aigos. 
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blades  at  the  same  time  retired,  while  the  renewed  visits  and 
hospitalities  of  Lacedaemonians  at  Argoi^  strengthened  the  interest 
of  their  party  more  than  ever.  They  were  soon  powerful  enough 
to  persuade  the  Argeian  assembly  formally  to  renounce  the  alliance 
with  Athens,  Elis,  and  Mantineia — and  to  conclude  a  special 
alliance  with  Sparta,  on  the  following  terms ; — 

"  There  shall  be  peace  and  alliance  for  fifty  years  between  the 
aiSnce*be-  ^-^cedamouians  and  the  Argeians — upon  equal  t^rms — 
tween  Sparta  each  giving  amicablc  satisfaction,  acxx)rding  to  its  estab- 
diawiutioQ     lished  constitution,  to  all  complaints  preferred  by  the 

of  the  alii-  .  ^1  T  .  1  11  -r>  1 

anoe  of  Ar-  Other.  On  the  same  condition,  also,  the  other  relopon- 
AUiens.  ncsiau  cities  shall  partake  iu  this  peace  and  alliance — 
andTEUs.*'  holding  their  own  territory,  laws,  and  separate  consti- 
tution. All  extra-Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta  shall  be  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves.  The 
allies  of  Argos  shall  also  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  Argos 
herself,  holding  their  own  territory  undisturbed.  Should  occasion 
arise  for  common  military  operations  on  any  point,  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Argeians  shall  take  counsel  together,  determining  in 
the  most  equitable  manner  they  can  for  the  interest  of  their  allies. 
If  any  one  of  the  cities  hereunto  belonging,  either  in  or  out  of 
Peloponnesus,  shall  have  disputes  either  about  boundaries  or  other 
topics,  she  shall  be  held  bound  to  enter  upon  amicable  adjust- 
ment.^ If  any  allied  city  shall  quarrel  with  another  allied  city, 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  some  third  city  satisfactory  to  bodi. 
Each  city  shall  render  justice  to  her  own  citizens  according  to  her 
own  ancient  constitution." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  treaty  of  alliance,  the  disputed 
Submission  qucstiou  of  headship  is  compromised  or  evaded.  Lacedae- 
Seto  to""  ™o°  ^^^  Argos  are  both  put  upon  an  equal  footing,  in  re- 
sparta.  gpcct  to  taking  joint  counsel  for  the  general  body  of  allies : 
they  two  alone  are  to  decide,  without  consulting  the  other  allies, 


'  Thucyd.  v.  79.  Ai  U  rivi  ray 
woXimv  jf  i^iplkoyet,  ^  raw  ivrht  ^  ray 
iiirhs  n^kowoyydo'ovy  tdrt  wtpi  ipoty  afrc 
wtpl  iXXov  rtyos,  ZioKpiBtj/JLty, 

The  object  of  this  clause  I  presume 
to  be,  to  provide  that  the  joint  forces 
of  Lacedeemon  and  Aigoa  should  not  be 
bound  to  interfere  for  every  separate 
dispute  of  each  single  ally  with  a  foreign 
state,  not  included  in  the  alliance. 
.Thus,  there  were  at  this  time  standing 
disputes  between  B<Botia  and  Athens — 
and  between  Mogara  and  Athens:  the 


Argeians  probably  would  not  choose  to 
pledge  themselves  to  interfere  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  alleged  rights  of 
Bax>tia  and  Megara  in  these  disputes. 
They  guard  themselves  against  such 
necessity  in  this  clause. 

M.  H.  Meier,  in  his  recent  Disserta- 
tion (Die  Privat.  Schiedmrichter  und 
die  offentlichen  Diateten  Athens  (Halle, 
1846)^  sect.  19.  p.  41),  has  given  an 
analysis  and  explanation  of  this  treaty 
which  seems  to  me  on  many  points 
unsatis&ctory. 
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though  binding  themselves  to  have  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
latter.  The  policy  of  Lacedaemon  also  pervades  the  treaty — that 
of  ensuring  autonomy  to  all  the  lesser  states  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
thus  breaking  up  the  empire  of  Elis,  Mantineia,  or  any  other  larger 
state  which  might  have  dependencies.^  And  accordingly  the  Man- 
tineians,  finding  themselves  abandoned  by  Argos,  were  constrained 
to  make  their  submission  to  Sparta,  enrolling  themselves  again  as 
her  allies,  renouncing  all  command  over  their  Arcadian  subjects, 
and  delivering  up  the  hostages  of  these  latter — according  to  the 
stipulation  in  the  treaty  between  Lacedeemon  and  Argos.^  The 
Lacedsemonians  do  not  seem  to  have  meddled  farther  with  Elis. 
Being  already  possessed  of  Lepreum  (through  the  Brasideian  set- 
tlers planted  there),  they  perhaps  did  not  wish  again  to  provoke 
the  Eleians,  from  fear  of  being  excluded  a  second  time  from  the 
Olympic  festival. 

Meanwhile  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  with  Lacedaemon  (about 
November  or  December  418  b.c.)  had  still  farther  de-  oiigarcwcai 
pressed  the  popular  leaders  at  Argos.     The  oligarchical  ^t!^ 
faction,  and  the  chosen  regiment  of  the  Thousand,  all  men  ^'tbT* 
of  wealth  and  family,  as  well  as  bound  together  by  their  ^  SJSm 
common  military  training,  now  saw  their  way  clearly  to  SSetemo- 
the  dissolution  of  the  democracy  by  force,  and  to  the  ac-  "*«»• 
complishment  of  a  revolution.     Instigated  by  such  ambitious  views, 
and  flattered  by  the  idea  of  admitted  headship  jouitly  with  Sparta, 
they  espoused  the  new  policy  of  the  city  with  extreme  vehemence, 
and  b^gan   immediately  to   multiply   occasions  of  collision  with 
Athens.    Joint  Lacedaemonian  and  Argeian  envoys  were  despatched 
to  Thrace  and  Macedonia.     With  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace,  the 
revolted  subjects  of  Athens,  the  old  alliance  was  renewed,  and 
even  new  engagements  concluded ;  while  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia 
was  urged  to  renounce  his  covenants  with  Athens,  and  join  the  new 
confederacy.    In  that  quarter  the  influence  of  Argos  was  consider- 
able ;  for  die  Macedonian  princes  prized  very  highly  their  ancient 
descent  from  Argos,  which  constituted  them  brethren  of  the  Hellenic 


*  AU  the  smaller  states  in  Pelopon- 
netos  are  pronoimoed  by  this  treaty  to 
be  (if  we  repeat  the  language  employed 
ynjih  reference  to  the  Delphians  pecu- 
liarly in  the  peace  of  Nikias)  ain6pofiovs, 
tAroTtKtTsf  airroS/xovf,  Thucyd.  y.  19. 
The  laat  clause  of  this  treaty  guaran- 
tees o^roSiic/ajr  to  all — ^though'  in  lan- 
guage somewhat  different — to7s  S^  Iroif 
icarS  wdrpta   ^ucdC^irBat,     The  expres- 


sion in  this  treaty  airroirt^Xicv  is  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  o^orcAcir  in 
the  former. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  never  find 
in  Thucydidds  the  very  convenient  He- 
rodotean  word  tmMiKoi  (Horodot.  vi. 
42),  though  there  are  occasions  in  these 
fourth  and  fifth  books  on  which  it 
would  be  useful  to  his  meanine. 

»  Thucyd,  v.  81;  Diodor.  xu.  81, 
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family.  Accordingly  Perdikkas  consented  to  the  demand  and  con- 
cluded the  new  treaty ;  insisting,  however,  with  his  habitual  du- 
plicity, that  the  step  should  for  the  moment  be  kept  secret  from 
Athens.^  In  farther  pursuance  of  the  new  tone  of  hostility  to  that 
city,  joint  envoys  were  also  sent  thither,  to  require  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  quit  Peloponnesus,  and  especially  that  they  should 
evacuate  the  fort  recently  erected  near  Epidaurus.  It  seems  to 
have  been  held  jointly  by  Argeians,  Mantineians,  Eleians,  and 
Athenians ;  and  as  the  latter  were  only  a  minority  of  the  whole, 
the  Athenians  in  the  city  judged  it  prudent  to  send  Demosthenes 
to  bring  them  away.  That  general  not  only  effected  the  retreat, 
but  also  contrived  a  stratagem  which  gave  to  it  the  air  almost  of 
an  advantage.  On  his  first  arrival  in  the  fort,  he  proclaimed  a 
gymnastic  match  outside  of  the  gates  for  the  amusement  of  the 
whole  garrison,  contriving  to  keep  back  the  Athenians  within  until 
all  the  rest  had  marched  out :  then  hastily  shutting  the  gates,  he 
remained  master  of  the  place.*  Having  no  intention  however  of 
keeping  it,  he  made  it  over  presently  to  the  Epidaurians  them- 
selves, with  whom  he  renewed  the  truce  to  which  they  had  been 
parties  jointly  with  the  Lacedaemonians  five  years  before,  two  years 
before  the  peace  of  Nikias.' 

The  mode  of  proceeding  here  resorted  to  by  Athens,  in  respect 
to  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  desire 
to  manifest  her  displeasure  against  the  Argeians.  This  was  ex- 
actly what  the  Argeian  leaders  and  oligarchical  party,  on  their 
side,  most  desired ;  the  breach  with  Athens  had  become 
irreparable,  and  their  plans  were  now  matured  for  vio- 
lently subverting  their  own  democracy.  They  concerted  with 
Sparta  a  joint  military  expedition,  of  1000  hoplites  from  each  city 
(the  first  joint  expedition  under  the  new  alliance),  against  Sikyon, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  more  thoroughpaced  oligarchy  into 
the  already  oligarchical  Sikyonian  government.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  have  been  some  democratical  opposition  gradually  ac- 
quiring strength  at  Sikyon :  yet  that  city  seems  to  have  been,  as 

*  Compare  Thucyd.  V.  80,  and  V.  83.  \  Bauplois  ivaytwa'dficyoi  rks  <nroi^ 
^  The  instances  appear  to  have  been  i  S&r,  airrol  ol  'ABrivcuoi  &ir^8o<ray  rh 
not  rare,  wherein  Grecian  towns  changed  '  rtixicfia.    We  are  here   told  that  the 


masters,  by  the  citizens  thus  going  out 
of  the  gates  all  together,  or  most  part 
of  them,  for  some  religious  festival. 
See  the  case  of  Smyrna  (Herodot.  i. 
150)  and  the  precautionary  suggestions 
of  the  military  writer  i£neas,  in  his 
treatise  called  Poliorketicus,  c.  17. 
>  Thuoyd.  v.  80.     KcU  fftrrcpov  'Evi- 


Athenians  renewed  their  truce  with 
the  Epidaurians:  but  I  know  no  truoe 
previously  between  them,  except  the 
general  truce  for  a  year,  which  the 
Epidaurians  swore  to,  in  conjunction 
with  Sparta  (iv.  119),  in  the  beginning 
of  B.C.  423. 
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far  as  we  know,  always  oligarchical  in  policy,  and  passively  faithful 
to  Sparta.  Probably  therefore  the  joint  enterprise  against  Sikyon 
was  nothing  more  than  a  pretext  to  cover  the  introduction  of  1000 
Lacedaemonian  hoplites  into  Argos,  whither  the  joint  detachment 
immediately  returned,  after  the  business  at  Sikyon  had  been  accom- 
plished. Thus  reinforced,  the  oligarchical  leaders  and  the  chosen 
Thousand  at  Argos  put  down  by  force  the  deroocratical  constitution 
in  that  city,  slew  the  democratical  leaders,  and  established  them- 
selves in  complete  possession  of  the  government.^ 

This  revolution  (accomplished  about  February  b.c.  417) — the 
result  of  the  victory  of  Mantineia  and  the  consummation  b.c.  ui. 
of  a  train  of  policy  laid  by  Sparta— raised  her  ascend-  Oligarchy 
ency  in  Peloponnesus  to  a  higher  and  more  undisputed  uid  ti^  " 
point  than  it  had  ever  before  attained.     The  towns  in  Achaia." 
Achaia  were  as  yet  not  sufficiently  oligarchical  for  her  purpose — 
perhaps  since  the  march  of  Alkibiades  thither  two  years  before — 
accordingly  she  now  remodelled  their  governments  in  conformity 
with  her  own  views.     The  new  rulers  of  Argos  were  subservient  to 
her,  not  merely  from  oligarchical  sympathy,  but  from  need  of  her 
^d  to  keep  down  internal  rising  against  themselves :  so  that  there 
was  neither  enemy,  nor  even  neutral,  to  counterwork  her  or  to 
favour  Athens,  throughout  the  whole  peninsula. 

But  the  Spartan  ascendency  at  Argos  was  not  destined  to  last 
Though  there  were  many  cities  in  Greece,  in  which  oli-  violences 
garchies  long  maintained  themselves  unshaken,  through  iii^n^Band 
adherence  to  a  traditional  routine,  and  by  being  usually  JiOT^,*,. 
in  the  hands  of  men  accustomed  to  govern — yet  an  oli-  Sit  towi° 
garchy  erected  by  force  upon  the  ruins  of  a  democracy  ^^^ 
was  rarely  of  long  duration.     The  angry  discontent  of  ™<«racy. 
the  people,  put  down  by  temporary  intimidation,  usually  revived, 
and  threatened  the  security  of  the  rulers  enough  to  render  them 
suspicious  and  probably  cruel.     ;Such  cruelty  moreover  was  not 
their  only  fisiult :  they  found  their  emancipation  from  democratical 
restraints  too  tempting  to  be  able  to  control  either  their  lust  or 
their  rapacity.      With  the  population  of  Argos — comparatively 
coarse  and  brutal  in  all  ranks,  and  more  like  Korkyra  than  like 
Athens — such  abuse  was  pretty  sure  to  be  speedy  as  well  as  flagrant. 
Espedally  the  chosen  regiment  of  the  Thousand — ^men  in  the  vigour 

^  Thiicyd.  Y.  81.     Kal   AoiccSaifuJyioi     ^Ar^poi   ^Jiif    xa2    rhv   iv  "Afr/u    S^fioy 

TC^orres,  rd  r*  tw  ^ucvwyi  is  iKlyovs    AoKtBaifioyiois  Kar4imi.     Compare  Dio- 
ftaXXop    Kwrdarriireaf    aWol    ol  AoiccScu-     dor.  zil.  80. 
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of  their  age,  and  proud  of  their  military  prowess  as  well  as  of  their 
wealthier  station — construed  the  new  oligarchical  government  which 
they  had  helped  to  erect  as  a  period  of  individual  licence  to  them- 
selves. The  behaviour  and  fate  of  their  chief,  Bryas,  illustrates  the 
general  demeanour  of  the  troop.  After  many  other  outrages  against 
persons  of  poorer  condition,  he  one  day  met  in  the  streets  a  wedding 
procession,  in  which  the  person  of  the  bride  captivated  his  fancy. 
He  caused  her  to  be  violently  torn  from  her  company,  carried  her 
to  his  house,  and  possessed  himself  of  her  by  force.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  this  high-spirited  woman  revenged  herself  for 
the  outrage  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  ravisher  while  he  was 
fast  asleep  :^  a  terrible  revenge,  which  the  pointed  clasp-pins  of  the 
feminine  attire  sometimes  enabled  women  *  to  take  upon  those  who 
wronged  them.  Having  contrived  to  make  her  escape,  she  found 
concealment  among  her  friends,  as  well  as  protection  among  the 
people  generally,  against  the  indignant  efforts  of  the  chosen  Thou- 
sand to  avenge  their  leader. 

From  incidents  such  as  this,  and  from  the  multitude  of  petty 
insults  which  so  flagitious  an  outrage  implies  as  co- existent,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Demos  of  Argos  soon  recovered 
their  lost  courage,  and  resolved  upon  an  effort  to  put  down  their 
oligarchical  oppressors.  They  waited  for  the  moment  when  the 
festival  called  the  GymnopsedisB  was  in  course  of  being.solemnised 
at  Sparta — a  festival  at  which  the  choric  performances  of  men  and 
boys  were  so  interwoven  with  Spartan  reli^on  as  well  as  bodily 
training,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  make  no  military  move- 
ment  until  they  were  finished.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  Argeian 
Demos  rose  in  insurrection ;  and  after  a  sharp  contest,  gained  a 
victory  over  the  oligarchy,  some  of  whom  were  slain,  while  others 
only  saved  themselves  by  flight.  Even  at  the  first  instant  of 
danger,  pressing  messages  had  been  sent  to  Sparta  for  aid.  But 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  first  peremptorily  refused  to  move  during 
the  period  of  their  festival :  nor  was  it  until  messenger  after  mes- 
senger had  arrived  to  set  forth  the  pressing  necessity  of  their  friends, 
that  they  reluctantly  put  aside  their  festival  to  march  towards  Argos. 
They  were  too  late :  the  precious  moment  had  already  passed  by. 
They  were  met  at  Tegea  by  an  intimation  that  their  friends  were 
overthrown,  and  Argos  in  possession  of  the  victorious  people. 
Nevertheless,  various  exiles  who  had  escaped  still  promised  them 
success,  urgently  entreating  them  to  proceed;  hut  the  Lacedae- 

1  Pausanias,  ii.  20,  1.  I  1152,  and  the  note  of  Mnflgnve  on  line 

'  See  Herodot.  v.  87;  Euripid.  Hecub.  |  1 135  of  that  drama. 
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nionians  refused  to  comply,  returned  to  Sparta,  and  resumed  their 
intermitted  fesfiyal.^ 

Thus  was  the  oligarchy  of  Argos  overthrown — after  a  continu- 
ance of  about  four  months,^  from  February  to  June  417  b.c.417. 
B.C. — and  the  chosen  Thousand-regiment  either  dissolved  Prooeedings 
or  destroyed.     The  movement  excited  great  sympathy  in  restored 
several  Peloponnesian  cities,^  who  were  becoming  jealous  Demm^ 
of  the  exorbitant  preponderance  of  Sparta.     Neverthe-  sp«ru!*° 
less  the  Aigeian  Demos,  though  victorious  within  the  city,  felt  so 
much  distrust  of  being  able  to  maintain  themselves,  that  they  sent 
envoys  to  Sparta  to  plead  their  cause  and  to  entreat  favourable 
treatment:  a  proceeding  which  proves  the  insurrection  to  have 
been  spontaneous,  not  fomented  by  Athens.     But  the  envoys  of  the 
expelled  oligarchs  were  there  to  confront  them,  and  the  LacedsB- 
monians,  after  a  lengthened  discussion,  adjudging  the  Demos  to 
have  been  guilty  of  wrong,  proclaimed  the  resolution  of  sending 
forces  to  put  them  down.     Still  the  habitual  tardiness  of  Lacedae- 
monian habits  prevented  any  immediate  or  separate  movement 
Their  allies  were  to  be  summoned,  none  being  very  zealous  in  the 
cause, — ^and  least  of  all  at  this  moment,  when  the  period  of  harvest 
was  at  hand :  so  that  about  three  months  intervened  before  any 
actual  force  was  brought  together. 

This  important  interval  was  turned  to  account  by  the  Argeian 
Demoe,  who,  being  plainly  warned  that  they  were  to  look  on  Sparta 
only  as  an  enemy,  immediiately  renewed  their  alliance  with  Athens. 
Regarding  her  as  their  main  refuge,  they  commenced  the  building 
of  long  walls  to  connect  their  city  with  the  sea,  in  order  that  the 
road  might  always  be  open  for  supplies  and  reinforcement  from 
Athens  in  case  they  should  be  confined  to  their  walls  by  a  superior 
Spartan  force.  The  whole  Argeian  population — men  and  women, 
firee  and  slave — set  about  the  work  with  the  utmost  ardour :  while 
Alkibiades  brought  assistance  from  Athens^ — especially  skilled 
masons  and  carpenters,  of  whom  they  stood  in  much  need.  The 
step  may  probably  have  been  suggested  by  himself,  as  it  was  the 
same  winch,  two  years  before,  he  had  urged  upon  the  inhabitants 


>  Thucyd.  ▼.  82;  Diodor.  zii.  80. 

'  Diodoms  (zii.  80)  says  that  it 
lasted  eight  months:  but  this,  if  cor- 
rect at  aU,  must  be  taken  as  beginning 
from  the  alliance  between  Sparta  and 
Argos,  and  not  from  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  oligarchy.  The  narrative 
of  Thucydidds  does  not  allow  more 
than  four  months  for  the  duration  of 


the  latter. 

>  Thucyd.  v.  82.     ^vyfittray  t^  rhy 
T€ixi(rfthy  K(d  rmv  iw  ncXoirovi^<ry  riy^s 

*  Thucyd.  ▼.  82.  Kai  ol  fihv  'Apyuoi 
irayZrifieif  icol  ainoi  koI  yvvcuKfs  koI 
oUtraif  4r€ixi(oy,  &c.  Plutarch,  Alki- 
biad.  c.  15. 
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of  Patrse.  But  the  construction  of  walls  adequate  for  defence, 
along  the  line  of  four  miles  and  a  half  between  Argos  and  the  sea,^ 
required  a  long  time.  Moreover  the  oligarchical  party  within  the 
town,  as  well  as  the  exiles  without — ^a  party  defeated  but  not  anni- 
hilated— strenuously  urged  the  Lacedaemonians  to  put  an  end  to 
the  work,  and  even  promised  them  a  counter-revolutionary  move- 
ment in  the  town  as  soon  as  they  drew  near  to  assist — the  same 
intrigue  which  had  been  entered  into  by  the  oligarchical  party  at 
Athens  forty  years  before,  when  the  walls  down  to  Peiraeus  were 
in  course  'of  erection.*  Accordingly  about  the  end  of  September 
(417  B.C.),  King  Agis  conducted  an  army  of  Lacedaemonians  and 
allies  against  Argos,  drove  the  population  within  the  city,  and  de- 
stroyed so  much  of  the  Long  Walls  as  had  been  already  raised. 
But  the  oligarchical  party  within  were  not  able  to  realize  their 
engagements  of  rising  in  arms,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
after  merely  ravaging  the  territory  and  taking  the  town  of  Hysise, 
where  he  put  to  death  all  the  freemen  who  fell  into  his  hands. 
After  his  departure,  the  Argeians  retaliated  these  ravages  upon 
the  neighbouring  territory  of  Phlius,  where  the  exiles  from  Argos 
chiefly  resided.' 

The  close  neighbourhood  of  such  exiles — together  with  the  de- 
B.0. 416.  clared  countenance  of  Sparta,  and  the  continued  schemes 
of  the  oligarchical  party  within  the  walls — kept  the 
Argeian  democracy  in  perpetual  uneasiness  and  alarm 
throughout  the  winter,  in  spite  of  their  recent  victory 
and  the  suppression  of  the  dangerous  regiment  of  a  Thou- 
sand. To  relieve  them  in  part  from  embarrassment,  Alkibiades 
was  despatched  thither  early  in  the  spring  with  an  Athenian  arma- 
ment and  twenty  triremes.  His  friends  and  guests  appear  to  have 
been  now  in  ascendency,  as  leaders  of  the  democratical  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  concert  with  them,  he  selected  300  marked  oligar- 
chical persons,  whom  he  carried  away  and  deposited  in  various 
Athenian  islands,  as  hostages  for  the  quiescence  of  the  party  (b.c. 
416).  Another  ravaging  march  was  also  undertaken  by  the  Ar- 
geians into  the  territory  of  Phlius,  wherein  however  they  sustained 
nothing  but  loss.  And  again  about  the  end  of  September,  the 
Lacedaemonians  gave  the  word  for  a  second  expedition  against 


AlklUadte 
at  Argot: 
measures 
for  the 
protection 
of  the  de- 
mocrat. 


*  Pausanias,  ik  36,  3. 

>  Thucyd.  i.  107. 

'  Thucyd.  v.  83.  Diodorus  inaccu- 
rately states  that  the  Argeians  /utd 
already  built  their  long  walla  down  to 
the  sea — wy$6fA€voi  robs  ^Apydovs  ^ico- 


tofifiK4vai  rit  fjLaKpii  rtlxv  l*-^ 
Xpt  r^f  9a\i(Tvyis  (xii.  81).  Thu- 
cydidds  uses  the  participle  of  the  present 
tense  —  rh    olKo9ofio6ix§ya    r«{x9 
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Argos.  But  having  marched  as  far  as  the  borders,  they  found  the 
sacrifices  (always  offered  previous  to  leaving  their  own  territory) 
so  unfieivourable  that  they  returned  back  and  disbanded  their  forces. 
The  Argeian  oligarchical  party,  in  spite  of  the  hostages  recently 
taken  from  them,  had  been  on  the  watch  for  this  Lacedaemonian 
force,  and  had  projected  a  rising ;  or  at  least  were  suspected  of 
doing  so — ^to  such  a  degree  that  some  of  them  were  seized  and 
imprisoned  by  the  government,  while  others  made  their  escape.^ 
Later  in  the  same  winter,  however,  the  Lacedaemonians  became 
more  fortunate  with  their  border  sacrifices, — entered  the  Argeian 
territory  in  conjunction  with  their  allies  (except  the  Corinthians, 
who  reAised  to  take  part) — ^and  established  the  Argeian  oligarchical 
exiles  at  Omeae ;  from  which  town  these  latter  were  again  speedily 
expelled,  after  the  retirement  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  by  the 
Argeian  democracy  with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  reinforcement.^ 

To^  maintain  the  renewed  democratical  government  of  Argos, 
against  enemies  both  internal  and  external,  was  an  import-  b-c.  41  e. 
ant  policy  to  Athens,  as  affording  the  basis,  which  might  Nominal 
afterwards  be  extended,  of  an  anti-Laconian  party  in  precarious 
Peloponnesus.     But  at  the   present  time  the  Argeian  be^w^'!^ 
alliance  was  a  drain  and  an  exhaustion  rather  than  a  source  sparta. 
of  strength  to  Athens ;  very  different  from  the  splendid  hopes  which 
it  had  presented  prior  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia — hopes  of  sup- 
planting Sparta  in  her  ascendency  within  the  Isthmus.     It  is  re- 
markable, that  in  spite  of  the  complete  alienation  of  feeling  between 
Athens  and  Sparta — and  continued  reciprocal  hostilities,  in  an  in- 
direct manner,  so  long  as  each  was  acting  as  ally  of  some  third 
party — ^nevertheless  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  formally 
renounce  the  sworn  alliance,  nor  obliterate  the  record  inscribed  on 
its  stone  column.     Both  parties  shrank  from  proclaiming  the  real 
truth,  though  each  half-year  brought  them  a  step  nearer  to  it  in  fact 
Thus  during  the  course  of  the  present  summer  (416  b.c.)  the  Athe- 
nian and  Messenian  garrison  at  Pylus  became  more  active  than 
ever  in  their  incursions  on  Laconia,  and  brought  home  large  booty ; 
upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  still  not  renouncing  the 
aUiance,  publicly  proclaimed  their  willingness  to  grant  what  we 


1  Thucyd.    V,    116.       AoK^SaifjiSytoij 
/i€\\4iaawr9t  tls  riiw  'Apy^lay  ffrpw- 

Tc^tr ii^tx^h'^^'      ^^    *^P" 

yuot  81&  -H^r  ixtltwy  iiiWtiviv  rmv 
iw  tJ  w6\ti  rttfhs  6iroTow^<raKrty,  robs 
fihy  (w^Aai3or,  oi  V  ainohs  Ktd  9i4^vyov. 
I  preBume  fUWuffiy  here  is  not  uaed 


in  its  ordinary  meaning  of  loitering, 
delay,  but  ia  to  be  construed  by  the 
previous  verb  /icAA4<rarrcSy  and  agree- 
ably to  the  analogy  of  iv.  120 — "pro- 
spect of  action  immediately  impending:" 
compare  Diodor.  zii.  81. 
«  Thucyd.  vi.  7. 
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Macedonia. 


may  call  letters  of  marque,  to  any  one,  for  privateering  against 
Athenian  commerce.  The  Corinthians  also,  on  private  grounds  of 
quarrel,  commenced  hostilities  against  the  Athenians.^  Yet  still 
Sparta  and  her  allies  remained  in  a  state  of  formal  peace  with 
Athens :  the  Athemans  resisted  all  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the 
Argeians  to  induce  them  to  make  a  landing  on  any  part  of  Laconia 
and  commit  devastation.'  Nor  was  the  licence  of  free  intercourse 
for  individuals  as  yet  suspended.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Athenians  were  invited  to  the  Olympic  festival  of  416  b.c.  (the 
9l8t  Olympiad),  and  sent  thither  their  solemn  legation  along  with 
those  of  Sparta  and  other  Dorian  Greeks. 

Now  that  they  had  again  become  allies  of  Argos,  the  Athenians 
BeutioiiBof  probably  found  out,  more  fully  than  they  had  before 
known,  the  intrigue  carried  on  by  the  former  Argeian 
government  with  the  Macedonian  Perdikkas.  The  effects 
of  these  intrigues  however  had  made  themselves  felt  even  earlier  in 
the  conduct  of  that  prince,  who,  having  as  an  ally  of  Athens  en- 
gaged to  cooperate  with  an  Athenian  expedition  projected  under 
Nikias  for  the  spring  or  summer  of  417  b.c.  against  the  Chalkidians 
of  Thrace  and  Amphipolis — ^now  withdrew  his  concurrence,  receded 
from  the  alliance  of  Athens,  and  frustrated  the  whole  scheme  of 
expedition.  The  Athenians  accordingly  placed  the. ports  of  Mace- 
donia under  naval  blockade,  proclaiming  PerdikkaB  an  enemy.' 

Nearly  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  defeat  of  Kleon,  without 
SfA^S?  *^y  ^^^  attempt  to  recover  Amphipolis :  the  project  just 
About  Am-  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  the  first  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Athenians  with  regard  to  this  important  town 
afford  ample  proof  of  that  want  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
their  leading  men  Nikias  and  Alkibiades,  and  of  erroneous 
tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  body  of  the  citizens,  which 
we  shall  gradually  find  conducting  their  empire  to  ruin. 
Among  all  their  possesions  out  of  Attica,  there  was  none  so  valu- 
able as  Amphipolis :  the  centre  of  a  great  commercial  and  mining 
region — situated  on  a  large  river  and  lake  which  the  Athenian 
navy  could  readily  command — ^and  claimed  by  them  with  reason- 
able justice,  aince  it  was  their  original  colony,  planted  by  their  wisest 


{»hipollA : 
mprovi- 
denoe  of 
NUclaiand 
the  peace- 
party:  ad- 
ventarous 
nMcalatioDi 
of  Alkl- 
biadta. 


«  Thucyd.  t.  115. 

>  Thucyd.  vi.  105.  Andokidds  affirms, 
that  the  war  was  resumed  b^  Athens 
against  Sparta  on  the  persuasion  of  the 
iUrgeiaos  (Orat.  de  Pac.  c.  1,  6,  3,  31. 
p.  93-105).  This  assertion  is  indeed 
partiaUy  true :  the  alliance  with  Argos 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  resumption 


of  war,  but  only  one  among  otheiv> 
some  of  them  more  powerful.  Thucy- 
did^  tells  us  that  the  persuasions  of 
AigOR  to  induce  Athens  to  throw  up 
her  alliance  with  Sparta,  were  repeated 
and  unavailing. 
»  Thucyd.  v.  83. 
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statesman  Perikles.  It  had  been  lost  only  through  unpardonable 
negligence  on  the  part  of  their  generals ;  and  wh^n  lost,  we  should 
have  expected  to  see  the  chief  energies  of  Athens  directed  to  the 
recovery  of  it ;  the  more  so,  as  if  once  recovered,  it  admitted  of 
being  made  sure  and  retained  as  a  future  possession.  Kleon  is 
the  only  leading  man  who  at  once  proclaims  to  his  countrymen  the 
important  truth  that  it  never  can  be  recovered  except  by  force* 
He  strenuously  urges  his  countrymen  to  make  the  requisite  mili- 
tary effort,  and  prevails  upon  thoim  in  part  to  do  so,  but  the  attempt 
disgracefully  fails — ^partly  through  his  own  incompetence  as  com- 
mander, whether  his  undertaking  of  that  duty  was  a  matter  of 
choice  or  of  constraint — ^partly  through  the  strong  opposition  and 
antipathy  against  him  from  so  large  a  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
which  rendered  the  military  force  not  hearty  in  the  enterprise. 
Next,  Nikias,  Laches,  and  Alkibiades,  all  concur  in  making  peace 
and  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  express  promise  and 
purpose  to  procure  the  restoration  of  Amphipolis.  But  after  a 
series  of  diplomatic  proceedings  which  display  as  much  silly  cre- 
dulity in  Nikias  as  selfish  deceit  in  Alkibiades,  the  result  becomes 
evident,  as  Kleon  had  insisted,  that  peace  will  not  restore  to  them 
Amphipolis,  and  that  it  can  only  be  regained  by  force.  The  fatal 
defect  of  Nikias  is  now  conspicuously  seen :  his  inertness  of  cha- 
racter and  incapacity  of  decided  or  energetic  effort.  When  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  out-manoeuvred  by.  the  Lacedaemonian 
diplomacy,  and  had  fatally  misadvised  his  countrymen  into  making 
important  cessions  on  the  faith  of  equivalents  to  come,  we  might 
have  expected  to  find  him  spurred  on  by  indignant  repentance  for 
this  mistake,  and  putting  forth  his  own  strongest  efforts,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  country,  in  order  to  recover  those  portions  of  her  empire 
which  the  peace  had  promised,  but  did  not  restore.  Instead  of 
which  he  exhibits  no  effective  movement,  while  Alkibiades  begins 
to  display  the  defects  of  his  political  character,  yet  more  dangerous 
than  those  of  Nikias — the  passion  for  showy,  precarious,  boundless, 
and  even  perilous  novelties.  It  is  only  in  the  year  417  b.c.,  after 
the  defeat  of  Mantineia  had  put  an  end  to  the  political  speculations 
of  Alkibiades  in  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus,  that  Nikias  projects 
an  expedition  against  Amphipolis ;  and  even  then  it  is  projected 
only  contingent  upon  the  aid  of  Perdikkas,  a  prince  of  notorious 
perfidy.  It  was  not  by  any  half-exertions  of  force  that  the  place 
could  be  regained^  as  the  defeat  of  Kleon  had  sufficiently  proved. 
We  obtain  from  these  proceedings  a  fair  measure  of  the  foreign 
politics  of  Athens  at  this  time,  during  what  is  called  the  peace  of 
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Nikias,  preparing  us  for  that  melancholy  catastrophe  which  will  be 
developed  in  the  coming  chapters — where  she  is  brought  near  to 
ruin  by  the  defects  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiades  combined :  for  by 
singular  misfortune,  she  does  not  reap  tlie  benefit  of  the  good  quali- 
ties of  either. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  three  years  between  420-416  B.C.,  though 
we  do  not  know  in  which,  that  the  vote  of  ostracism  took 
place,  arising  out  of  the  contention  between  Nikias  and 
Alkibiades.^  The  political  antipathy  Between  the  two 
having  reached  a  point  of  great  violence,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  vote  of  ostracism  should  be  taken,  and  this  propo« 
sition  (probably  made  by  the  partisans  of  Nikias,  since 
Alkibiades  was  the  person  most  likely  to  be  reputed  dangerous) 
was  adopted  by  the  people.  Hyperbolus  the  lamp-maker,  son  of 
Chremes,  a  speaker  of  considerable  influence  in  the  public  assembly, 
strenuously  supported  it,  hating  Nikias  not  less  than  Alkibiades. 
Hyperbolus  is  named  by  Aristophanes  as  having  succeeded  Kleon 
in  the  mastership  of  the  rostrum  in  the  Pnyx  :^  if  this  were  true, 
his  supposed  demagogic  pre-eminence  would  commence  about  Sep- 
tember 422  B.C.,  the  period  of  the  death  of  Kleon.  Long  before 
that  time,  however,  he  had  been  among  the  chief  butts  of  the  comic 
authors,  who  ascribe  to  him  the  same  baseness,  dishonesty,  impu- 
dence, and  malignity  in  accusation,  as  that  which  they  fasten  upon 
Kleon,  though  in  language  which  seems  to  imply  an  inferior  idea 
of  his  power.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Hyperbolus  ever 
succeeded  to  the  same  influence  as  had  been  enjoyed  by  Kleon, 
when  we  observe  that  Thucydides  does  not  name  him  in  any  of  the 
important  debates  which  took  place  at  and  after  the  peace  of  Nikias. 
Thucydides  only  mentions  him  once — in  411  B.a,  while  he  was  in 
banishment  under  sentence  of  ostradsm,  and  resident  at  Samos. 
He  terms  him,  *'  one  Hyperbolus,  a  person  of  bad  character,  who 
had  been  ostracised,  not  from  fear  of  dangerous  excess  of  dignity 
and  power,  but  through  his  wickedness  and  his  being  felt  as  a  dis- 


1  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hiatory  of  Greece, 
Tol.  iii.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  360)  places  this  vote 
of  oBtraciflm  in  midwinter  or  early 
spring  of  415  B.C.,  immediately  before 
the  Sicilian  expedition. 

His  grounds  for  this  opinion  are 
derived  from  the  Oration  called  Ando- 
kidds  against  Alkibiadds,  the  genuine- 
ness of  ^ich  he  seems  to  accept  (see 
his  Appendix  II.  on  that  subject,  vol. 
iii.  p.  494,  teq,). 

The  more  frequently  I  read  over  this 


Oration,  the  more  do  I  feel  persuaded 
that  it  is  a  spurious  composition  of  one 
or  two  generations  after  the  time  to 
which  it  professes  to  refer.  Mv  rea- 
sons for  this  opinion  have  been  ah'eady 
stated  in  previous  notes.  I  cannot 
think  that  Dr.  Thlriwall's  Appendix 
ia  successful  in  removing  the  objections 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  speech. 
See  my  preceding  ch.  xlvii,  note. 
'  Aristophan.  Pac.  680. 
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grace  to  the  city."  ^  This  sentence  of  Tbiicydides  is  really  the  only 
evidence  agidnst  Hyperbolus :  for  it  is  not  less  unjust  in  his  case 
than  in  that  of  Kleon  to  cite  the  jests  and  libels  of  comedy  as  if 
they  were  so  much  authentic  fact  and  trustworthy  criticism.  It  was 
at  Samos  that  Hyperbolus  was  slain  by  the  oligarchical  conspirators 
who  were  aiming  to  overthrow  the  democracy  at  Athens.  We  have 
BO  particular  facts  respecting  him  to  enable  us  to  test  the  general 
character  given  by  Thucydides. 

At  the  time  when  the  resolution  was  adopted  at  Athens,  to  take 
a  vote  of  ostrltcism  suggested  by  the  political  dissension  ^'^'^ 
between  Nikias  and  Alkibiades,  about  twenty-four  years  of  theoetn> 
had  elapsed  since  a  similar  vote  had  been  resorted  to ;  democraqr 
the  last  example  having  been  that  of  Ferikles  emd  Thu-  asmired. 
cydides'  son  of  Melesias,  the  latter  of  whom  was  ostracised  about 
442  B.C.  The  democratical  constitution  had  become  sufficiently 
confirmed  to  lessen  materially  the  necessity  for  ostracism  as  a  safe- 
guard against  individual  usurpers :  moreover  there  was  now  full 
confidence  in  the  numerous  Dikasteries  as  competent  to  deal  with 
the  greatest  of  such  criminals — thus  abating  the  necessity  as  con- 
ceived in  men's  minds,  not  less  than  the  real  necessity,  for  such 
precautionary  intervention.  Under  such  a  state  of  things,  altered 
reality  as  well  as  altered  feeling,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
the  vote  of  ostracism  now  invoked,  though  we  do  not  know  the 
circumstances  which  immediately  preceded  it,  ended  in  an  abuse, 
or  rather  in  a  sort  of  parody,  of  the  ancient  preventive.  At  a 
moment  of  extreme  heat  of  party-dispute,  the  friends  of  Alkibiades 
probably  accepted  the  challenge  of  Nikias  and  concurred  in  sup- 
porting a  vote  of  ostracism ;  each  hoping  to  get  rid  of  the  oppo- 
nent The  vote  was  accordingly  decreed,  but  before  it  actually 
took  place,  the  partisans  of  both  changed  their  views,  preferring  to 


»  Thucyd.  viii.  73.  *rw4pfioK6v  r4 
riwa  r&p  'ABtivaittv,  fiox'^p^y  &yBp^' 
irov,  iHTrpaicurftivov  oh  8i^  Zuwan^vs  ical 
a^M^/AOTof  ^6fio¥,  kKXk  8i2k  iroyripiay  K(d 
oiVx^Kifv  riis  ir^Xcws.  According  to 
Androtion  (Fragm.  48,  ed.  Didot)  — 
mrrpajei<rfi4voy  8i3t  <pav\6T7ira. 

Compare  about  Hyperbolus,  Plutftrch, 
Nikias,  c.  11;  Plutarch,  Alkibiadds,  c. 
i:{;  ^lian.  Y.  H.  xii.  43;  Theopompus, 
Fragm.  102,  103,  ed.  Didot. 

'  I  ought  properly  to  say,  the  last  ex- 
ample fairly  comparable  to  this  struggle 
between  Nikias  and  Alkibiadds,  to  whom, 
as  rival  politicians  and  men  of  great 
position,  Periklds  and  Thucydidds  bore 
a  genuine  analogy.     There  had'  been 


one  sentence  of  ostracism  passed  more 
recently ;  that  against  Damon,  the 
musical  teacher,  sophist,  and  com- 
panion of  Periklds.  The  political  ene- 
mies of  Periklte  procured  that  Damon 
should  be  ostracised,  a  little  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (Plutarch,  Periklds, 
c.  4).  This  was  a  great  abuse  and  per- 
version of  the  ostracism,  even  in  its 
principle.  We  know  not  how  it  was 
brought  about:  nor  can  I  altogether 
shut  out  a  suspicion,  that  Damon  was 
sentenced  to  banishment,  as  a  conse- 
quence either  of  trial  or  of  non-i^ipear- 
ance  to  an  accusation — ^not  osiraoised  at 
all 
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let  the  political  dissension  proceed  without  closing  it  by  separating 
the  combatants.  But  the  ostracising  vote,  having  been  formally 
pronounced,  could  not  now  be  prevented  from  taking  place :  it  was 
always  however  perfectly  general  in  its  form,  admitting  of  any 
citizen  being  selected  for  temporary  banishment  Accordingly  the 
two  opposing  parties,  each  doubtless  including  various  clubs  or 
Hetaeries,  and  according  to  some  accounts,  the  friends  of  Fhseax 
also,  united  to  turn  the  vote  against  some  one  else.  They  fixed 
upon  a  man  whom  all  of  them  jointly  disliked — Hyperbolus.^  By 
thus  concurring,  they  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  against 
him  to  pass  the  sentence  which  sent  him  into  temporary  banish- 
ment. But  such  a  result  was  in  no  one's  contemplation  when  .the 
vote  was  decreed  to  take  place,  and  Plutarch  even  represents  the 
people  as  clapping  their  hands  at  it  as  a  good  joke.  It  was  pre- 
presently  recognised  by  every  one,  seemingly  even  by  the  enemies 
of  Hyperbolus,  as  a  gross  abuse  of  the  ostracism.  And  the  lan- 
guage of  Thucydides  himself  distinctly  implies  this :  for  if  we  even 
grant  that  Hyperbolus  fully  deserved  the  censure  which  that  historian 
bestows,  no  one  could  treat  his  presence  as  dangerous  to  the  com- 
monwealth ;  nor  was  the  ostracism  introduced  to  meet  low  dis- 
honesty or  vrickedness.  It  was,  even  before,  passing  out  of  the 
political  morality  of  Athens ;  and  this  sentence  consummated  its 
extinction,  so  that  we  never  hear  of  it  as  employed  afterwards.  It 
had  been  extremely  valuable  in  earlier  days,  as  a  security  to  the 
growing  democracy  against  individual  usurpation  of  power,  and 
against  dangerous  exaggeration  of  rivalry  between  individual 
leaders:  but  the  democracy  was  now  strong  enough  to  dispense 
with  such  exceptional  protection.  Yet  if  Alkibiades  had  returned 
as  victor  from  Syracuse,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Athenians 
would  have  had  no  other  means  than  the  precautionary  antidote  of 
ostracism  to  save  themselves  from  him  as  despot. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  summer  416  b.c.,  that  the  Athenians 
Kc.  416.  undertook  the  siege  and  conquest  of  the  Dorian  island  of 
Siege  of  Melos — onc  <rf  the  Cyclades,  and  the  only  one,  except 
AtheniftDs.  Thera,  which  was  not  already  included  in  their  empire. 
Melos  and  Thera  were  both  ancient  colonies  of  Laced^emon,  with 
whom  they  had  strong  sympathies  of  lineage.  They  had  never 
joined  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  nor  been  in  any  way  connected 


^  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  13;  Plutarch, 
Kikias,  c.  11.  Theophraatus  says  that 
the  violent  oppoaition  at  first,  and  the 
coaUtion  afterwards,  was  not  between 


Nikias    and  Alkibladte,    but   between 
Pheaz  and  Alkibiadte. 

The  coalition  of  Totea    and  partiea 
may  well  have  included  all  three. 
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with  Athens ;  but  at  \he  same  time,  neither  had  they  ever  taken 
part  in  the  recent  war  against  her,  nor  given  her  any  ground  of 
complaint,^  until  she  landed  and  attacked  them  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  recent  war.  She  now  renewed  her  attempt,  sending  against 
the  island  a  considerable  force  under  Kleomedes  and  Tisias : 
thirty  Athenian  triremes,  with  six  Chian,  and  two  Lesbian — 1200 
Athenian  hoplites,  and  1500  hoplites  irom  the  allies — with  300 
bowmen  and  twenty  horse-bowmen.  These  officers,  afler  disem- 
barking their  forces,  and  taking  position,  sent  envoys  into  the  city 
summoning  the  government  to  surrender,  and  to  become  a  subject- 
ally  of  Athens. 

It  was  a  practice,  frequent,  if  not  universal,  in  Greece — even  in 
governments  not  professedly  democratical — to  discuss  Duiogne 
propositions  for  peace  or  war  before  the  assembly  of  the  t^^rh^. 
peopla    But  on  the  present  occasion  the  Melian  leaders  t^^ 
departed  from  this  practice,  admitting  the  envoys  only  ^^"^ 
to  a  private  conversation  with  their  executive  council.  {j^ecSSncli 
Of  the  conversation  which  passed,  Thucydides  professes  ©'.Mftiot. 
to  give  a  detailed  and  elaborate  account — at  surprising  length, 
considering  his  general  brevity.      He  sets  down  thirteen  distinct 
observations,  with  as  many  replies,  interchanged  between  the  Athe- 
nian envoys  and  the  Melians ;  no  one  of  them  separately  long,  and 
some  very  short — but  the  dialogue  carried  on  is  dramatic  and  very 
impressive.    There  is  indeed  every  reason  for  concluding  that  what 
we  here  read  in  Thucydides  is  in  far  larger  proportion  his  own, 
and  in  smaller  proportion  authentic  report,  than  any  of  the  other 
speeches  which  he  professes  to  set  down.     For  this  was  not  a  pubUc 
harangue,  in  respect  to  which  he  might  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  recollection  of  many  diiFerent  persons :  it  was  a 
private  conversation,  wherein  three  or  four  Athenians,  and  perhaps 
ten  or  a  dozen  Melians,  may  have  taken  part.     Now  as  all  the 
Melian  prisoners  of  military  age,  and  certainly  all  those  leading 
citizens  then  in  the  town  who  had  conducted  this  interview,  were 
slain  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  town,  there  remained 
only  the  Athenian  envoys  through  whose  report  Thucydides  could 
possibly  have  heard  what  really  passed.     That  he  did  hear  either 
from  or  through  them,  the  general  character  of  what  passed,  I 
make  no  doubt :   but  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  he 
received  from  them  anything  like  the  consecutive  stream  of  debate, 
which,  together  with  part  of  the  illustrative  reasoning,  we  must 
refer  to  his  dramatic  genius  and  arrangement 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  91. 
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The  Athenian  begins  by  restricting  the  subject  of  discussion  to 
the  mutual  interests  of  both  parties  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  now  stand ;  in  spite  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Melians  to  enlarge  the  range  of  topics, 
by  introducing  considerations  of  justice  and  appealing  to 
the  sentiment  of  impartial  critics.  He  will  not  multiply 
MculSs!'*^*  words  to  demonstrate  the  just  origin  of  the  Athenian 
empire,  erected  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians — or  to  set  forth 
injury  suffered,  as  pretext  for  the  present  expedition.  Nor  will  he 
listen  to  any  plea  on  the  part  of  the  Melians,  that  they,  though 
colonists  of  Sparta,  have  never  fought  alongside  of  her  or  done 
Athens  wrong.  He  presses  upon  them  to  aim  at  what  is  attainable 
under  existing  circumstances,  since  they  know  as  well  as  he,  that 
justice  in  the  reasoning  of  mankind  is  settled  according  to  equal 
compulsion  on  both  sides ;  the  strong  doing  what  their  power 
allows,  and  the  weak  submitting  to  it.^  To  this  the  Melians  reply, 
that  (omitting  all  appeal  to  justice  and  speaking  only  of  what  was 
expedient)  they  hold  it  to  be  even  expedient  for  Athens  not  to 
break  down  the  common  moral  sanction  of  mankind,  but  to  permit 
that  equity  and  justice  shall  still  remain  as  a  refuge  for  men  in' 


^  In  reference  to  this  argumentation 
of  the  Athenian  envoy,  I  call  attention 
to  the  attack  and  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  1807,  together  with  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  English  envoy  to  the 
Danish  Prince  Regent  on  the  subject. 
We  read  as  follows  in  M.  Thiers'  His- 
toire  du  Consulat  et  de  T  Empire : — 

• '  L'agent  choisi  ^toit  digne  de  sa 
mission.  C'^toit  M.  Jackson  qui  avoit 
€^  autrefois  charg^  d'affaires  en  France, 
avant  Tarriv^  de  Lord  Whitworth  k 
Paris,  mais  qu'on  n'avoit  pas  p(i  y 
laisser,  k  cause  du  mauvais  esprit  qu'il 
manifestoit  en  toute  occasion.  Intro- 
duit  aupr^  du  n^gent,  il  all^gua  de 
pr^tendues  stipulations  secretes,  en 
vertu  desquelles  le  Danemark  devoit, 
(disoit  on)  de  gr^  ou  de  force,  faire 
partie  d*une  ooidition  contre  I'Angle- 
terre:  il  donna  comme  raison  d'agir  la 
n^essit^  oil  se  trouvoit  le  cabinet  Bri- 
tannique  de  prendre  des  precautions 
pour  que  les  forces  navales  du  Dane- 
mark  et  le  passage  du  Sund  ne  tom- 
bassent  pas  au  pouvoir  des  Fran9ois: 
et  en  consequence  il  demanda  au  nom 
de  son  gouvemement,  qu'on  livrftt  k 
rarm^e  Angloise  la  forteresse  de  Kro- 
nenberg  qui  commando  le  Sund,  le 
port  de  Copenhague,  et  enfin  la  flotte 


elle-mdme  ^  promettant  de  garder  le 
tout  en  ddpdt,  pour  le  compte  du  Dane- 
mark,  qui  seroit  remis  en  possession 
de  ce  qu*on  alloit  lui  enlever,  dte  que 
le  danger  seroit  passd.  M.  Jackson 
assura  que  le  Danemark  ne  perdroit 
rien,  que  Ton  se  conduiroit  chez  lui 
en  auxiliau'es  et  en  amis  —  que  les 
troupes  Britanniques  payeroient  tout  ce 
qu'elles  consommeroient. — Et  avec  quoi, 
r^pondit  le  prince  indign^,  payeriez 
vous  notre  honneur  p«rdu,  si  nous 
adh^rions  k  cette  infiemie  proposition? — 
Le  prince  continuant,  et  opposant  k 
cette  perfide  intention  la  conduite  loyale 
du  Danemark,  qui  n'avoit  pris  aucune 
precaution  contre  les  Anglois,  qui  les 
avoit  toutes  prises  contre  les  Francois, 
ce  dont  on  abusoit  pour  le  surprendre 
— M.  Jackson  repondU  a  cette  juste  mdig' 
nation  par  %me  insolente  familiaritif  diaant 
que  la  guerre  etoit  la  guerre,  qu*il  falhU 
se  resigner  a  ces  necessites,  et  ceder  au 
plus  fort  quand  on  etoit  le  plus  foible, 
Le  prince  cong^dia  I'agent  Anglois  avec 
des  paroles  fort  dures,  et  lui  d^olara 
qu*il  alloit  se  transporter  k  Copenhague, 
pour  y  remplir  ses  devoirs  de  prince  et 
de  citoyen  Danois."  (Thiers,  Histoire 
du  Consulat  et  de  TEmpire,  tome  viii. 
livre  xxviii.  p.  190.) 
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trouble,  witb  some  indulgence  even  towards  those  who  may  be 
unable  to  make  out  a  case  of  full  and  strict  right  Most  of  all 
was  this  the  interest  of  Athens  herself,  inasmuch  as  her  ruin,  if  it 
eyer  occurred,  would  be  awful  both  as  punishment  to  herself  and 
as  lesson  to  others.  ^'  We  are  not  afraid  of  that  (rejoined  the 
Athenian)  even  if  our  empire  should  be  overthrown.  It  is  not 
imperial  cities  like  Sparta  who  deal  harshly  with  the  conquered. 
Moreover  our  present  contest  is  not  undertaken  against  Sparta — it 
is  a  contest  to  determine  whether  subjects  shall  by  their  own  attack 
prevail  over  their  rulers.  This  is  a  risk  for  us  to  judge  of:  in  the 
mean  time  let  us  remind  you  that  we  come  here  for  the  advantage 
of  oiu*  own  empire,  and  that  we  are  now  speaking  with  a  view  to 
your  safety — wishing  to  get  you  under  our  empire  without  trouble 
to  ourselves,  and  to  preserve  you  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
of  us." — *'  Cannot  you  leave  us  alone,  and  let  us  be  your  friends 
instead  of  enemies,  but  neither  allies  of  you  nor  of  Sparta?" — 
said  the  Melians.  ^'  No  (is  the'  reply) — your  friendship  does  us 
more  harm  than  your  enmity :  your  friendship  is  a  proof  of  our 
weakness,  in  the  eyes  of  our  subject-allies — your  enmity  will  give 
a  demonstration  of  bur  power." — ^'  But  do  your  subjects  really  take 
such  a  measure  of  equity,  as  to  put  us,  who  have  no  sort  of  con- 
nexion with  you,  on  the  same  footing  with  themselves,  most  of 
whom  are  your  own  colonists,  while  many  of  them  have  even 
revolted  from  you  and  been  reconquered  ?" — ''  They  do  :  for  they 
think  that  both  one  and  the  other  have  fair  ground  for  claiming 
independence,  and  that  if  you  are  left  independent,  this  arises  only 
from  your  power  and  from  our  fear  to  attack  you.  So  that  your 
submission  will  not  only  enlarge  our  empire,  but  strengthen  our 
security  throughout  the  whole ;  especially  as  you  are  islanders, 
and  feeble  islanders  too,  while  we  are  lords  of  the  sea." — '^  But 
surely  that  very  circumstance  is  in  other  ways  a  protection  to  you, 
as  evincing  your  moderation  :  for  if  you  attack  us,  you  will  at  once 
alarm  all  neutrals,  and  convert  them  into  enemies." — *^  We  are  in 
little  fear  of  continental  cities,  who  are  out  of  our  reach  and  not 
likely  to  take  part  against  us, — but  only  of  islanders ;  either  yet 
unincorporated  in  our  empire,  like  you, — or  already  in  our  empire 
and  discontented  with  the  constraint  which  it  imposes.  It  is  such 
islanders  who  by  their  ill-judged  obstinacy  are  likely,  with  their 
eyes  open,  to  bring  both  us  and  themselves  into  peril." — "We 
know  well  (said  the  Melians,  after  some  other  observations  had 
been  interchanged)  how  terrible  it  is  to  contend  against  your  supe* 
nor  power,  and  your  good  fortune  ;  nevertheless  we  trust  that  in 
VOL.  V.  H 
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point  of  fortune  we  shall  receive  feir  treatment  firom  the  Gods, 
&ince  we  stand  upon  grounds  of  right  against  injustice — and  as  to 
our  inferior  power,  we  trust  that  the  deficiency  will  he  made  up  by 
our  ally  Sparta,  whose  kindred  race  will  compel  her  from  very 
shame  to  aid  us." — "  We  too  (replied  the  Athenians)  think  that 
we  shall  not  be  worse  off  than  others  in  regard  to  the  divine 
favour.  For  we  neither  advance  any  claim,  nor  do  any  act,  over- 
passing that  which  men  believe  in  regard  to  the  Gods,  and  wish  in 
regard  to  themselves.  What  we  believe  about  the  Grods  is  the 
same  ad  that  which  we  see  to  be  the  practice  of  men :  the  impulse 
of  nature  inclines  them  of  necessity  to  rule  over  what  is  inferior  in 
force  to  themselves.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  we  now  proceed 
— ^not  having  been  the  first  either  to  lay  it  down  or  to  follow  it,  but 
finding  it  established  and  likely  to  continue  for  ever — and  knowing 
well  too  that  you  or  others  in  our  position  would  do  as  much.  As 
for  your  expectations  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  founded  on  the 
disgrace  of  their  remaining  deaf  to  your  call,  we  congratulate  you 
on  your  innocent  simplicity,  but  we  at  the  same  time  depre- 
cate such  foolishness.  For  the  Lacedaemonians  are  indeed  most 
studious  of  excellence  in  regard  to  themselves  and  their  own  national 
customs.  But  looking  at  their  behaviour  towards  others,  we  affirm 
roundly,  and  can  prove  by  many  examples  of  their  history,  that 
they  are  of  all  men  the  most  conspicuous  in  construing  what  is 
pleasing  as  if  it  were  honourable,  and  what  is  expedient  as  if  it 
were  just.  Now  that  is  not  the  state  of  mind  which  you  require, 
to  square  with  your  desperate  calculations  of  safety." 

After  various  other  observations  interchanged  in  a  similar  tenor, 
BeftaMi  of  the  Athenian  envoys,  strenuously  urging  upon  the  Melians 
to  submit,  to  rccousider  the  matter  more  cautiously  among  themselves, 
withdrew,  and  after  a  certain  interval,  were  recalled  by  the  Melian 
council  to  hear  the  following  words — **  We  hold  to  the  same  opinion, 
as  at  first,  men  of  Athens.  We  shall  not  surrender  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  city  which  has  already  stood  for  700  years :  we  shall 
yet  make  an  effort  to  save  ourselves — ^relying  on  that  favourable 
fortune  which  the  Gods  have  hitherto  vouchsafed  to  us,  as  well  as 
upon  aid  ttom  men,  and  especially  fix)m  the  Lacedaemonians.  We 
request  that  we  may  be  considered  as  your  friends,  but  as  hostile 
to  neither  party ;  and  that  you  will  leave  the  island  afiter  con- 
cluding such  a  truce  as  may  be  mutually  aoceptabla" — "  Well 
(ssdd  the  Athenian  envoys),  you  alone  seem  to  consider  future  con- 
tingences  as  clearer  than  the  facts  before  your  eyes,  and  to  look 
at  an  uncertain  distance  through  your  own  wishes,  as  if  it  were 
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preaexit  reality.  You  have  staked  your  all  upon  the  Lacedsemo- 
niaiis,  upon  fortune,  and  upon  fond  hopes ;  and  with  your  all  you 
will  come  to  ruiu." 

Xhe  siege  was  forthwith  commenced.     A  wall  of  circumvalla* 
tion,  distributed  in  portions  among  the  different  allies  of  siege  and 
Athens,  was  constructed  round  the  town  ;  which  was  left  mIios. 
under  full  blockade  both  by  sea  and  land,  while  the  rest  of  the 
armament  retired  home.     The  town  remained  blocked  up  for 
several  months.    During  the  course  of  that  time  the  besieged  made 
two  successful  sallies,  which  afforded  them  some  temporary  relief, 
and  forced  the  Athenians  to  send  an  additional  detachment  under 
Philokrates.      At  length  the  provisions  within  were  exhausted; 
plots  for  betrayal  commenced  among  the  Melians  themselves,  so 
that  they  were  constrained  to  surrender  at  discretion.     The  Athe- 
nians resolved  to  put  to  death  all  the  men  of  military  age^  and  to 
sell  the  women  and  children  as  slaves.     Who  the  proposer  of  this 
barbarous  resolution  was,  Thucydides  does  not  say ;  but  Plutarch 
and  others  inform  us  that  Alkibiades^  was  strenuous  in  supporting 
it.     Five  hundred  Athenian  settlers  were  subsequently  sent  thither, 
to  form  a  new  community ;   apparently  not  as  kleruchs,  or  out- 
citizens  of  Athens, — but  as  new  Melians.' 

Taking  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  towards  Melos  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  they  form  one  of  the  grossest  Bemoito 
and  most  inexcusable  pieces  of  cruelty  combined  with  event 
injustice  which  Grecian  history  presents  to  us.  In  appreciating 
the  cruelty  of  such  wholesale  executions,  we  ought  to  recollect  that 
the  laws  of  war  placed  the  prisoner  altogether  at  the  disposal  of 
his  conqueror,  and  that  an  Athenian  garrison,  if  captured  by  the 
Corinthians  in  Naupaktus,  Nissa,  or  elsewhere,  would  assuredly 
have  undergone  the  same  fate,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  might  be 
kept  for  exchange.  But  the  treatment  of  the  Melians  ^oes  beyond 
all  rigour  of  the  laws  of  war ;  for  they  had  never  been  at  war  with 
Athens,  nor  had  they  done  anything  to  incur  her  enmity.  More- 
over the  acquisition  of  the  island  was  of  no  material  value  to 
Athens ;  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  armament  em* 


>  Plutarch,  AUubiadds,  c.  16.  This 
is  doabtlefl0  one  of  the  statements  which 
the  composer  of  the  Oration  of  Ando- 
kid(b  against  Alkibiadte  found  current 
in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
(sect.  123).  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for 
questioning  the  truth  of  it. 

'  Thucyd.  y.  106.  rh  B^  x^P^^  o^o^ 
fmia'tv,    &ro(fcov5    tcrrtpoif   vcyroico- 


ffious  r^/i^oyrcr.  Lysander  restored 
some  Melians  to  the  island  after  the 
battle  of  .^^ospotami  (Xeuoph.  Hellen. 
ii.  2,  9):  some  therefore  *must  have 
escaped  or  must  have  been  spared,  or 
some  of  the  youths  and  women,  sold  as 
slaves  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  must 
have  been  redeemed  or  emancipated 
from  captivity. 
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ployed  in  its  capture.  And  while  the  gain  was  thus  in  every  sense 
slender,  the  shock  to  Grecian  feeling  by  the  whole  proceeding 
seems  to  have  occasioned  serious  mischief  to  Athens.  Far  fix)m 
tending  to  strengthen  her  entire  empire,  by  sweeping  in  this  small 
insular  population  who  had  hitherto  been  neutral  and  harmless,  it 
raised  nothing  but  odium  against  her,  and  was  treasured  up  in 
afiter  times  as  among  the  first  of  her  misdeeds. 

To  gratify  her  pride  of  empire,  by  a  new  conquest — easy  to 
effect,  though  of  small  value — was  doubtless  her  chief  motive ; 
probably  also  strengthened  by  pique  against  Sparta,  between  whom 
and  herself  a  thoroughly  hostile  feeling  subsisted — and  by  a  desire 
to  humiliate  Sparta  through  the  Melians.  This  passion  for  new 
acquisition,  superseding  the  more  reasonable  hopes  of  recovering 
the  lost  portions  of  her  empire,  will  be  seen  in  the  coming  chapters 
breaking  out  with  still  more  fatal  predominance. 

Both  these  two  points,  it  will  be  observed,  are  prominently 
View  taken  marked  in  the  dialogue  set  forth  by  Thucydides.  I  have 
didtolrfthu  already  stated  that  this  dialogue  can  hardly  represent 
Incident  ^jjg^^  actually  passed,  except  as  to  a  few  general  points, 
which  the  historian  has  followed  out  into  deductions  and  illustra- 
tions,^ thus  dramatising  the  given  situation  in  a  powerful  and  cha- 
racteristic manner.  The  language  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Athenian  envoys  is  that  of  pirates  and  robbers ;  as  Dionysius  of 
Halikarhassus^  long  ago  remarked,  intimating  his  suspicion  that 
Thucydides  had  so.  set  out  the  case  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
the  country  which  had  sent  him  into  exile.  Whatever  may  be 
though!  of  this  suspicion,  we  may  at  least  affirm  that  the  argu- 
ments which  he  here  ascribes  to  Athens  are  not  in  harmony  even 
with  the  defects  of  the  Athenian  character.  Athenian  speakers 
are  more  open  to  the  charge  of  equivocal  wording,  multiplication 
of  false  pretences,  softening  down  the  bad  points  of  their  case, 
putting  an  amiable  name  upon  vicious  acts,  employing  what  is  pro- 
perly called  sophistry  where  their  purpose  needs  it'  Now  the 
language  of  the.  envoy  at  Melos,  which  has  been  sometimes  cited 
as  illustrating  the  immorality  of  the  class  or  profession  (falsely 
called  a  school)  named  Sophists  at  Athens,  is  above  all  things 


'  Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Thirlwall,  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  oh.  xziv.  p. 
348. 

'  Dionyg.  Hal.  Judic.  de  Thucydid. 
c.  37-42.  p.  906-920  Reisk:  compare 
the  remarks  in  bis  Epistol.  ad  Cn. 
Pompeium^  de  Presoipuis  Historicis,  p. 


774  Reisk. 

>  Plutarch,  Alkibiad,  16.  rohs  'A0if- 
vaiovs  acl  r&  irpairara  r&y  6yofidrtty 
Tois  afiaprfifjuuri  TiOtfi4vovSf  ireuBiks  koX 
4>i\ay0pvTlas. — To  the  same  purpose 
Plutaroh,  Solon,  o.  15. 
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remarkable  for  a  sort  of  audacious  frankness — a  disdain  not  merely 
of  sophistry  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  but  even  of  such 
plausible  excuse  as  might  have  been  offered.  It  has  been  strangely 
argued  as  if  '*  the  good  old  plan,  That  they  should  take  who  Jiave 
the  power y  And  th^  should  keep  who  can^* — had  been  first  disco- 
Tered  and  openly  promulgated  by  Athenian  sophists :  whereas  the 
true  purpose  and  value  of  sophists,  even  in  the  modem  and  worst 
sense  of  the  word  (putting  aside  the  perversion  of  applying  that 
sense  to  the  persons  called  Sophists  at  Athens),  is,  to  furnish  plau- 
sible matter  of  deceptive  justification — so  that  the  strong  man  may 
be  enabled  to  act  upon  this  ^^  good  old  plan  "  as  much  as  he  pleases, 
but  without  avowing  it,  and  while  professing  fair  dealing  or  just 
retaliation  for  some  imaginary  wrong.  The  wolf  in  iEsop*s  fable 
(^of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb)  speaks  like  a  sophist ;  the  Athenian 
envoy  at  Melos  speaks  in  a  manner  totally  unlike  a  sophist,  either 
in  the  Athenian  sense  or  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word ;  we  may 
add,  unlike  an  Athenian  at  all,  as  Dionysius  has  observed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  practice,  it  is  true  that  stronger  states* 
in  Greece  and  in  the  contemporary  world,  did  habitually  tend,  as 
they  have  tended  throughout  the  course  of  history  down  to  the 
present  day,  to  enlarge  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker. 
Every  territory  in  Greece,  except  Attica  and  Arcadia,  had  been 
seized  by  conquerors  who  dispossessed  or  enslaved  the  prior  inha* 
tntanta.  We  find  Brasidas  reminding  his  soldiers  of  the  good 
sword  of  their  forefathers,  which  had  established  dominion  over 
men  &r  more  numerous  than  themselves,  as  matter  of  pride  and 
glory :  ^  and  when  we  come  to  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
of  Macedon,  we  shall  see  the  lust  of  conquest  reaching  a  pitch 
never  witnessed  among  free  Greeks.  Of  right  thus  founded  on 
simple  superiority  of  force,  there  were  abundant  examples  to  be 
quoted,  as  parallels  to  the  Athenian  conquest  of  Melos :  but  that 
which  is  unparalleled  is  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Athenian  envoy 
of  justifying  it,  or  rather  of  setting  aside  all  jtistification,  looking 
at  the  actual  state  of  civilization  in  Greece.  A  barbarous  invader 
casts  his  sword  into  the  scale  in  lieu  of  argument :  a  civilized  con- 
queror is  bound  by  received  international  morality  to  furnish  some 
justification — a  good  plea,  if  he  can — a  false  plea,  or  sham  plea, 
if  he  has  no  better.  But  the  Athenian  envoy  neither  copies  the 
contemptuous  silence  of  the  barbarian  nor  the  smooth  lying  of  the 

*  Compure  sIbo  what  BrasidaB   says  I  86.— firxwo*  8(icac«60'€(,  V  i  t^x* 
in  Ids  speech   to   the  Akanthians,   ▼.  |  IS«»JC«y,  Ac. 
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ciyilized  invader.  Though  coming  from  the  most  cultivated  city 
in  Greece,  where  the  vices  prevalent  were  those  of  refinement  and 
not  of  barbarism,  he  disdains  the  conventional  arts  of  civilized 
diplomacy  more  than  would  have  been  done  by  an  envoy  even  of 
Argos  or  Korkyra.  He  even  disdains  to  mention — what  might 
have  been  said  with  perfect  truth  as  matter  of  fact,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  sufficiency  as  a  justification — that  the  Melians 
had  enjoyed  for  the  last  fifty  years  the  security  of  the  iEgean 
waters  at  the  cost  of  Athens  and  her  allies,  without  any  payment 
of  their  own. 

So  at  least  be  is  made  to  do  in  the  Thucydidean  dramatic 
Place  which  fragment — M'nXov  "Axtams  (The  Capture  of  Melos) — ^if 
th2^"n^*S*°  we  may  parody  the  title  of  the  lost  tragedy  of  Phryni- 
SJ«puin  of  chus— "  The  Capture  of  Miletus."  And  I  think  a  com- 
Thucydidsa.  preheusivc  view  of  the  history  of  Thucydides  will  suggest 
to  us  the  explanation  of  this  drama,  with  its  powerful  and  tragical 
efiect  The  capture  of  Melos  comes  immediately  before  the  great 
Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse,  which  was  resolved  upon 
three  or  four  months  afterwards,  and  despatched  during  the  course 
of  the  following  summer.  That  expedition  was  the  ^gantic  efibrt 
of  Athens,  which  ended  in  the  most  ruinous  catastrophe  known  to 
ancient  history.  From  such  a  blow  it  was  impossible  for  Athens 
to  recover.  Though  crippled,  indeed,  she  struggled  against  its 
efiects  with  surprising  energy;  but  her  fortune  went  on,  in  the 
main,  declining — yet  with  occasional  moments  of  apparent  restora- 
tion— until  her  complete  prostration  and  subjugation  by  Lysander. 
Now  Thucydides,  just  before  he  gets  upon  the  plane  of  this 
descending  progress,  makes  a  halt,  to  illustrate  the  sentiment  of 
Athenian  power  in  its  most  exaggerated,  insolent,  and  cruel  mani- 
festation, by  his  dramatic  fragment  of  the  envoys  at  Melos.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  Herodotus,  when  about  to  describe  the 
forward  march  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  destined  to  terminate  in 
such  fatal  humiliation — impresses  his  readers  with  an  elaborate 
idea  of  the  monarch's  insolence  and  superhuman  pride  by  various 
conversations  between  him  and  the  courtiers  about  him,  as  well  as 
by  other  anecdotes,  combined  with  the  overwhelming  specifications 
of  the  muster  at  Doriskus.  Such  moral  contrasts  and  juxtaposi- 
tions, especially  that  of  ruinous  reverse  following  upon  overweening 
good  fortune,  were  highly  interesting  to  the  Greek  mind.  And 
Thucydides — ^having  before  him  an  act  of  great  injustice  and 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  Athens,  committed  exactly  at  this  point  of 
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time — ^has  availed  himself  of  the  form  of  dialogue,  for  once  in  his 
history,  to  bring  out  the  sentiments  of  a  disdainful  and  confident 
conqueror  in  dramatic  antithesis.  They  are  however  his  .own  sen- 
timents, conceived  as  suitable  i;o  the  situation ;  not  those  of  the 
Athenian  envoy — still  less,  those  of  the  Athenian  public — least 
of  all,  those  of  that  much  calumniated  class  of  men,  the  Athenian 
sophists. 
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CHAPTEE   LVII. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE 

GELONIAN  DYNASTY. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  I  have  brought  down  the  general 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  memorable  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse,  which 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  war.  At  this  period,  and  for  some 
time  to  come,  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks  becomes 
intimately  blended  with  that  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  But  hitherto 
the  connexion  between  the  two  has  been  merely  occasional,  and  of 
little  reciprocal  eifect;  so  that  I  have  thought  it  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  reader  to  keep  the  two  streams  entirely  separate, 
omitting  the  proceedings  of  Athens  in  Sicily  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  war.  I  now  proceed  to  fill  up  this  blank ;  to  recount 
as  much  as  can  be  made  out  of  Sicilian  events  during  the  interval 
between  461-416  b.c.  ;  and  to  assign  the  successive  steps  whereby 
the  Athenians  entangled  themselves  in  ambitious  projects  against 
Syracuse,  until  they  at  length  came  to  stake  the  larger  portion  of 
their  force  upon  that  fatal  hazard. 

The  extinction  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syracuse,^  followed 
^^MoB  by  the  expulsion  or  retirement  of  all  the  other  despots 
Q«ioDian  throughout  the  island,  left  the  various  Grecian  cities  to 
fromsyrm-  reorganise  themselves  in  free  and  self-constituted  govem- 
ofouier  ments.  Unfortunately  our  memorials  respecting  this 
tiM  Other  revolution  are  miserably  scanty ;  but  there  is  enough  to 
towns.  indicate  that  it  was  something  much  more  than  a  change 
from  single-headed  to  popular  government  It  included,  farther, 
transfers  on  the  largest  scale  both  of  inhabitants  and  of  property. 
The  preceding  despots  had  sent  many  old  citizens  into  exile, 
transplanted  others  from  one  part  of  Sidly  to  another,  and  provided 
settiements  for  numerous  immigrants  and  mercenaries  devoted  to 
their  interest  Of  these  proceedings  much  was  reversed,  when  the 
dynasties  were  overthrown,  so  that  the  personal  and  proprietary 

1  See  above,  ch.  zliiL,  for  the  hiaiory  of  these  events.     I  now  take  up  the  thread 
from  that  chapter. 
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revolution  was  more  complicated  and  perplexing  than  the  political. 
After  a  period  of  severe  commotion,  an  acommodation  was 
concluded^  whereby  the  adherents  of  the  expelled  dynasty  were 
planted  partly  in  the  territory  of  Messene,  partly  in  the  re-estab- 
lished city  of  Kamarina,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  southern 
coasty  bordering  on  Syracuse.^ 

But  though  peace  was  thus  re-established,  these  large  mutations 
of  inhabitants,  first  begun   by  the   despots, — and   the  Large 
incoherent  mixture  of  races,  religious  institutions,  dialects,  J^fSJ?'. 
&a,  which  was  brought  about  unavoidably  during  the  Jff^{l°of'~" 
process — left  throughout  Sicily  a  feeling  of  local  insta-  •^■'•«*- 
bility,  very  different  from  the  long  traditional  tenures  in  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Attica,  and  numbered  by  foreign  enemies  among  the 
elements  of  its  weakness.'    The  wonder  indeed  rather  is,  that  such 
real  and  powerful  causes  of  disorder  were   soon  so  efficaciously 
controlled  by  the  popular  governments,  that  the  half-century  now 
approaching  was  decidedly  the  most  prosperous  and  undisteu*bed 
period  in  the  history  of  the  island* 


*  Mr.  Hitford,  in  the  spirit  which  is 
Tunal  with  him,  while  e^arsiDg  upon 
the  suffering  occasioned  by  tms  exten- 
siye  reyolution  both  of  inhabitants  and 
of  property  throughout  Sicily,  takes  no 
notice  of  the  cause  in  which  it  originated 
— y\z.  the  number  of  foreign  mercenaries 
whom  the  Gelonian  dynasty  had  brought 
in  and  enrolled  as  new  citizens  (Qelon 
alone  having  brought  in  10,000,  Diodor. 
xL  72),  and  the  number  of  exiles  whom 
they  had  banished  and  dispossessed. 

I  will  here  notice  only  one  of  his  mis- 
representations respecting  the  events  of 
this  period,  because  it  is  definite  as  well 
as  important  (vol.  iv.  p.  9.  chap,  xviii. 
sect.  1). 

"But  thus  (he  says)  in  every  little 
state,  lands  were  left  to  become  public 
property,  or  to  be  assigned  to  new  indi- 
vidual owners.  Everyvohere,  then^  that 
fa/oourUe  measure  of  democracy,  the  equal 
dioision  of  the  lands  of  the  state,  was  resolved 
upon:  a  measure  impossible  to  be  per- 
fectly executed;  impossible  to  be  main- 
tained as  executed ;  and  of  very  doubt- 
fed  advantage,  if  it  could  be  perfectly 
executed  and  perfectly  maintained." 

Again— sect.  iii.  p.  23,  he  speaks  of 
**  that  incomplete  and  iniquitous  parti- 
tion of  lands,"  &o. 

Now,  upon  this  we  may  remark — 

1.  The  equal  dteiskm  of  the  lands  of 
the  state,  here  affirmed  by  Hr.  Mitford, 
IB  a  pure  fancy  of  its.  own.    He  has  no 


authority  for  it  whatever.  Biodonis 
says  (xL  76)  Kwr^icK'npo^x'lirvaf  riyv  x^ 
pay,  &c.;  and  again  (xi.  86)  he  speaks 
of  rhv  hyaZafffjAv  r^s  Xi&f>as,  the  re-<livi' 
sion  of  the  territory:  but  respecting 
equality  of  division — not  one  wonl  does 
he  say.  Nor  can  any  principle  of  divi- 
sion, in  this  case,  be  less  probable  than 
equality.  For  one  of  the  great  motives 
of  the  re-divisioD,  was  to  provide  for 
those  exiles  who  had  been  dispossessed 
by  the  Gelonian  dvnasty :  and  these 
men  would  receive  lots,  greater  or  less, 
on  the  ground  of  compensation  for  loss, 
greater  or  less  as  it  might  have  been. 
Besides,  immediately  after  the  re  divi« 
sion,  we  find  rich  and  poor  mentioned 
just  as  before  (xi.  86). 

2.  Next  Mr.  Mitford  calls  "the  equal 
division  of  all  the  lands  of  the  state " 
the  favourite  measure  of  democracy.  This 
is  an  assertion  not  less  incorrect.  Not 
a  single  democracy  in  Greece  (so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends)  can  be  produced 
in  which  such  equal  partition  is  ever 
known  to  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
In  the  Athenian  democracy,  especially, 
not  onlv  there  existed  constantly  great 
inequality  of  landed  property,  but  the 
oath  annually  taken  by  the  popular  He- 
liastic  judges  had  a  special  clause,  pro 
testing  emphatically  against  re-diviskm 
of  the  land  or  extinction  of  debts^ 

«  Thucyd.  vi  17* 
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The  soathern  coast  of  Sicily  was  occupied  (beginning  from  the 
westward)  by  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Kamarina.  Then 
came  Syracuse,  possessing  the  south-eastern  cape,  and  the  southern 
portion  of  the  eastern  coast :  next,  on  the  eastern  coast,  Leontini, 
Eatana,  and  Naxos :  Messene,  on  the  strait  adjoining  Italy.  The 
centre  of  the  island,  and  even  much  of  the  northern  coast,  was 
occupied  by  the  non-Hellenic  Sikels  and  Sikans:  on  this  coast, 
Himera  was  the  only  Grecian  dty.  Between  Himera  and  Cape 
lilybseum,  the  western  comer  of  the  island  was  occupied  by 
the  non-Hellenic  cities  of  Egesta  and  Eryx,  and  by  the  Car- 
thaginian seaports,  of  which  Panormus  (Palermo)  was  the 
principal. 

Of  these  various  Grecian  cities,  all  independent,  Syracuse  was 
the  first  in  power,  Agrigentum  the  second.  The  ^causes 
above  noticed,  disturbing  the  first  commencement  of 
popular  governments  in  all  of  them,  were  most  powerfully 
operative  at  Syracuse.  We  do  not  know  the  particulars 
of  the  democratical  constitution  which  was  there  esta- 
blished, but  its  stability  was  threatened  by  more  than 
one  ambitious  pretender,  eager  to  seize  the  sceptre  of  Gelo  and 
Hiero.  The  most  prominent  among  these  pretenders  was  Tynda- 
rion,  who  employed  a  considerable  fortune  in  distributing  largesses 
and  procuring  partisans  among  the  poor.  His  political  designs 
were  at  length  so  openly  manifested,  that  he  was  brought  to  trial, 
condemned,  and  put  to  death ;  yet  not  without  an  abortive  insur- 
rection of  his  partisans  to  rescue  him.  After  several  leading 
citizens  had  tried  and  failed  in  a  similar  manner,  the  people 
thought  it  expedient  to  pass  a  law  similar  to  the  Athenian 
ostracism,  authorising  the  infliction  of  temporary  preventive  banish- 
ment^ Under  tiiis  law  several  powerful  citizens  were  actually  and 
speedily  banished;  and  such  was  the  abuse  of  the  new  engine 
by  the  political  parties  in  the  dty,  that  men  of  conspicuous 
position  are  said  to  have  become  afraid  of  meddling  with  public 
afiairs.  Thus  put  in  practice,  the  institution  is  said  to  have  ^ven 
rise  to  new  political  contentions  not  less  violent  than  those  which  it 
checked,  insomuch  that  the  Syracusans  found  themselves  obliged  to 
repeal  the  law  not  long  after  its  introduction.  We  should  have 
been  glad  to  learn  some  particulars  concerning  this  political 
experiment,  beyond  the  meagre  abstract  given  by  Diodorus — and 


1  Diodor.  xi.  86,  87.  The  institution 
at  Synouse  was  called  the  p&taliam,  be- 
cause In  taking  the  votes,  the  name  of 


the  citizen  intended  to  be  banished  was 
written  upon  a  leaf  of  oUve,  instead  of  a 
shell  or  potsherd. 
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especially  to  know  the  precautionary  securities  by  which  the 
application  of  the  ostracising  sentence  was  restrained  at  Syracuse. 
Perhaps  no  care  was  taken  to  copy  the  checks  and  formalities 
prorided  by  Kleisthenes  at  Athens.  Yet  under  all  circumstances, 
the  institution,  though  tutelary  if  reserved  for  its  proper  emer- 
gencies, was  eminently  open  to  abuse,  so  that  we  have  no  reason 
to  wonder  that  abuse  occurred,  especially  at  a  -period  of  great 
violence  and  discord.  The  wonder  rather  is,  that  it  was  so  little 
abused  at  Athens. 

Although  the  ostradsm  (or  petalism)  at  Syracuse  was  speedily 
discontinued,   it   may  probably    have   left   a   salutary  p^werand 
impression  behind,  as  fiu*  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fact  ^^IS^of^' 
that  new  pretenders  to  despotism  are  not  hereafter  men-  »y™»»»- 
tioned.     The   republic   increases   in   wealth   and   manifests   an 
energetic   action   in   foreign    affairs.     The    Syracusan    admiral 
Phayllus  was  despatched  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  repress 
the   piracies   of  the  Tyrrhenian   maritime  towns,  and 
after  ravaging  the   island   of  Elba,  returned  home,  under  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  bought  off  by  bribes  from  the  enemy ;  on 
which  accusation  he  was  tried  and  banished — a  second  fleet  of 
sixty  triremes  under  Apelles  being  sent  to  the  same  regions.    The 
new  admiral  not  only  plundered  many  parts  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
coast,  but  also   carried  his  ravages  into  the  island  of  Corsica 
(at  that  time  a  Tyrrhenian  possession),  and  reduced  the  island  of 
Elba  completely.     His  return  was  signalised  by  a  large  number  of 
captives  and  a  rich  booty.^ 

Meanwhile  the  great  antecedent  revolutions,  among  the  Grecian 
cities  in  Sicily,  had  raised  a  new  spirit  among  the  Sikels  >-<^  ^^ 
of  the  interior,  and  inspired  the  Sikel  prince  Duketius,  a  suceis  in  the 

-..,,.,.*  .11  .,  i.  ,.  Interior  of 

man  of  spirit  and  abiutv,  with  large  ideas  of  axrfirandise-  sietiy-the 

•Tr  .1     1  r^        1      1       .  Ill  1  ,  SIkel  princo 

ment    Many  exiled  Greeks  having  probably  sought  ser-  uaketiw- 
vice  with  him,  it  was  either  by  their  suggestion,  or  from  the  new 
having  himself  caught  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  improvement,  otPaiikl" 
that  he  commenced  the  plan  of  bringing  the  petty  Sikel  communis 
ties   into   something   like   city-life   and   collective    oo-operatioa 
Having  acquired  glory  .by  the  capture  of  the  Grecian  town  of 
Moigantina,  he  induced   all  the   Sikel   communities   (with  the 
exception  of  Hybla)  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  federative  compact. 
Next,  in  order  to  obtain  a  central  point  for  the  new  organization, 
he  transferred  his  own  littie  town  from  the  hill  top,  caUed  Menss, 

1  IHodor.  zL  87;  S8* 
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down  to  a  convenient  spot  of  the  neighbouring  plain,  near  to 
the  sacred  precinct  of  the  gods  called  Paliki.^  As  the  veneration 
paid  to  these  gods,  determined  in  part  by  the  striking  volcanic 
manifestations  in  the  neighbourhood,  rendered  this  plain  a  suitable 
point  of  attraction  for  Sikels  generally,  Duketius  was  enabled 
to  establish  a  considerable  new  city  of  Palike,  with  walls  of  large 
circumference,  and  an  ample  range  of  adjacent  land  which  he  dis- 
tributed among  a  numerous  Sikel  population,  probably  with  some 
Greeks  intermingled. 

The  powerful  position  which  Duketius  had  thus  acquired 
is  attested  by  the  aggressive  character  of  his  measures, 
intended  gradually  to  recover  a  portion  at  least  of  that 
h?tadeteited  ground  which  the  Greeks  had  appropriated  at  the 
expense  of  the  indigenous  population.  The  Sikel  town 
of  Ennesia  had  been  seized  by  the  Hieronian  Greeks 
expelled  from  ^tna,  and  had  received  from  them  the 
name  of  i£tna :  *  Duketius  now  found  means  to  recon- 
quer it,  after  ensnaring  by  stratagem  the  leading  magistrate.  He 
was  next  bold  enough  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  Agrigentines, 
and  to  besiege  one  of  their  country  garrisons  called  Motyum. 
We  are  impressed  with  a  high  idea  of  his  power  when  we  learn 
that  the  Agrigentines,  while  marching  to  relieve  the  place,  thought 
it  necessary  to  invoke  aid  from  the  Syracusans,  who  sent  to  them 
a  force  under  Bolkon.  Over  this  united  force  Duketius  gained 
a  victory — in  consequence  of  the  treason  or  cowardice  of  Bolkon, 
as  the  Syracusans  believed — insomuch  that  they  condemned  him  to 
death.  In  the  succeeding  year,  however,  the  good  fortune-  of  the 
Sikel  prince  changed.  The  united  army  of  these  two  powerful 
cities  raised  the  blockade  of  Motyum,  completely  defeated  him  in 
the  field,  and  dispersed  all  his  forces.  Finding  himself  deserted 
by  his  comrades  and  even  on  the  point  of  being  betrayed,  he  took 
the  desperate  resolution  of  casting  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
Syracusans.  He  rode  off  by  night  to  the  gates  of  Syracuse, 
entered  the  city  unknown,  and  sat  down  as  a  suppliant  on  the  altar 
in  the  agora,  surrendering  himself  together  with  all  his  territory. 
A  spectacle  thus  unexpected  brought  together  a  crowd  of  Syracuse 
citizens,  exciting  in   them   the   strongest  emotions:   and  when 


^  IModor.  xi.  78,  88,  90.  The  pro- 
ceeding of  Duketius  ia  illustrated  by 
the  deecription  of  Dardanus  in  the  Iliad, 
zz.  216. 


'AAA'  9$*  ^wmptiat  tfieouv  iroAvmi&Ucov  *Utft. 

Compare  Plato,  De  Legg.  ill.  p.  68t, 
682. 
»  Diodor.  xi.  76. 
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the  ma^trates  convened  the  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
his  fate,  the  voice  of  mercy  was  found  paramount,  in  spite  of  the 
contrary  recommendations  of  some  of  the  political  leaders.  The 
most  respected  among  the  elder  citizens — earnestly  recommending 
mild  treatment  towards  a  foe  thus  fallen  and  suppliant,  coupled 
with  scrupulous  regard  not  to  bring  upon  the  city  the  avenging 
hand  of  Nemesis — found  their  appeal  to  the  generous  sentiment  of 
the  people  welcomed  by  one  unanimous  cry  of  ^'Save  the  sup- 
pliant"^ Duketius,  withdrawn  from  the  altar,  was  sent  off  to 
Corinth  under  his  engagement  to  live  there  quietly  for  the  future ; 
the  Syracusans  providing  for  his  comfortable  maintenance. 

Amidst  the  cruelty  habitual  in  ancient  warfare,  this  remarkable 
incident  excites  mingled  surprise  and  admiration.  Doubt-  nokeuos 
less  the  lenient  impulse  of  the  people  mainly  arose  from  parole  aod 
their  seeing  Duketius  actually  before  them  in  suppliant  sLuj^^ 
posture  at  their  altar,  instead  of  being  called  upon^to  determine 
his  fate  in  his  absence— just  as  the  Athenian  people  were  in  like 
manner  moved  by  the  actual  sight  of  the  captive  Dorieus,  and 
induced  to  spare  his  life,  on  an  occasion  which  will  be  hereafter 
recounted.'  If  in  some  instances  the  assembled  people,  obeying 
the  usual  vehemence  of  multitudinous  sentiment,  carried  severities 
to  excess, — so,  in  other  cases,  as  well  as  in  this,  tiie  appeal  to  their 
humane  impulses  will  be  found  to  have  triumphed  over  prudential 
regard  for  future  security.  Such  was  the  fruit  which  the  Syra- 
cusans reaped  for  sparing  Duketius,  who,  after  residing  a  year  or 
two  at  Corinth,  violated  his  parole.  Pretending  to  have  received 
an  order  from  the  oracle,  he  aeisembled  a  number  of  colonists, 
whom  he  conducted  into  Sicily  to  found  a  city  at  Kale  Akte  on 
the  northern  coast  belonging  to  the  Sikels.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
when  the  Syracusans  found  in  what  manner  their  lenity  was 
requited,  the  speakers  who  had  recommended  severe  treatment 
would  take  great  credit  on  the  score  of  superior  foresight' 


■  Diodor.  zi.  91,  92.  'O  8^  tijftos  Ae- 
v«p  rtpi  /ju§  ^v^  <rA(tty  iirayrts  4fi6mv 

'  Xenophon,  HeUen.  i.  5, 19 ;  Paosa- 
nias,  Ti.  7,  2. 

*  Mr.  llitford  recounta  as  foUows  the 
return  of  Duketiua  to  SicUy— "  The  Sy- 
racusan  chiefs  brought  back  Ducetius 
from  Corintii,  apparently  to  make  him 
instnimental  to  their  own  views  for  ad- 
vancing the  power  of  their  common- 
wealth. They  permitted,  or  rather  en- 
cottraged,  him  to  establish  a  colony  of 


mixed  people,  Greeks  and  Sicels,  at  Cal^ 
Act^,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  is- 
land" (ch.  zviii.  sect.  i.  vol.  iv.  p.  13). 

The  statement  that  "  the  Syracusans 
brought  back  Duketius,  or  encouraged 
him  to  come  back  or  to  found  the  colony 
of  KflJd  Actd/'  is  a  complete  departure 
from  Diodorus  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mit- 
ford ;  who  transforms  a  breach  of  parole 
on  the  part  of  the  Sikel  prince  into  an 
ambitious  manosuvre  on  the  part  of  the 
Syracusan  democracy.  The  words  of  Di- 
odorus, the  only  authority  in  the  caae» 
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But  the  return  of  this  energetic  enemy  was  not  the  only  mischief 
a.0.446.  which  the  Syracusans  suffered.  Their  resolution  to 
Conquests  of  spare  Dukctius  had  been  adopted  without  the  concur- 

Syraciue  In*  _,  .  .  111111 

the  Interior  of  reucc  01  the  Agrigcntines,  who  had  helped  to  conquer 
ofDukettoji  him;  and  the  latter,  when  they  saw  him  again  in  the 
island  and  again  formidable,  were  so  indignant  that  they  declared 
war  against  Syracuse.  A  standing  jealousy  prevailed  between 
these  two  great  cities,  the  first  and  second  powers  in  Sicily.  War 
actually  broke  out  between  them,  wherein  other  Greek  cities  took 
part  After  lasting  some  time,  with  various  acts  of  hostility,  and 
especially  a  serious  defeat  of  the  Agrigentines  at  the  river  Himera, 
these  latter  solicited  and  obtained  peace.^  The  discord  between 
the  two  cities  however  had  left  leisure  to  Duketius  to  found  the 
city  of  Kale  Akte,  and  to  make  some  progress  in  re-establishing 
his  ascendency  over  the  Sikels,  in  which  operation  he  was  over- 
taken by  death.  He  probably  left  no  successor  to  carry  on  his 
plans,  so  that  the  Syracusans,  pressing  their  attacks  vigorously, 
reduced  many  of  the  Sikel  townships  in  the  island — re* 

ILC.  440 

gaining  his  former  conquest  Morgantine,  and  subduing 
even  the  strong  position  and  town  called  Trinakia,*  after  a  brave 
and  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

By  this  large  accession  both  of  subjects  and  of  tribute,  combmed 
with  her  recent  victory  over  Agrigentum,  Syracuse  was 
elevated  to  the  height  of  power,  and  began  to  indulge 
schemes  for  extending  her  ascendency  throughout  the  island :  with 
which  view  her  horsemen  were  doubled  in  number,  and  one 
hundred  new  triremes  were  constructed.'  Whether  any,  or  what 
steps  were  taken  to  realise  her  designs,  our  historian  does  not  tell 


are  as  follows  (zii.  8) : — OZros  Si  (Duke- 
tius) 6\lyov  xp^f'or  fitlvas  4v  rp  Kop(y0y, 
r&t  hfioXoyiai  fA.v<rv»  iced  itpoc- 
iroiiiirdfifyos  xpi}<r/A^r  6wh  r&v  dcdr  iavr^ 
ZtZicBtu,  tcrlffcu  riiy  KaA.^y  'Aicr^y  4y 
2iiccA.ff ,  Kafr4wKw<rfy  tls  r^r  vifaov  utrii 
iroW&v  ohtitT6p9ty  trwnr€\dfioyro  8€  «ceU 
r&r  2iiccA.(tfv  rtycf,  iy  oTs  ^v  koL  *Apx»yi' 
Zfis,  6  r&y  *Epfiircdmy  Zwturr^imv^  OSrot 
lt^¥  obv  ir€pl  rhv  ^Uurfthy  rijs  KoKijs  *Aic- 
rris  iyivfTO"  * htcpaytatrlvoi  Bi,  ^a  it^v 
if^opovvrts  rois  Svpcucovir/ois,  ifxa  8*  iy- 
Ka\o^yr§s  aJbrois  tri  Aovic4rioy  Hvra  Kot- 
yhy  iroK4fuov  Ziitrwaav  Jkvev  r^is 
^AKpayavriyuty  yv^fiifs,  ir6\tfiov 
4^'flvtyKaif  rois  ^vpaxovtriois, 

^  Diodor.  xii.  8. 

*  Diodor.  xii.  29.  For  the  reconqueat 
of  Moigantind,  see  Thucyd.  iv,  65. 


Respectiiig  this  town  of  Trinaiia, 
known  only  from  the  passage  of  Diodo- 
rus  here,  Paulmier  (as  cit^  in  Wessel- 
ing's  note),  as  well  as  Mannert  (Qeogra- 
phie  der  Qriechen  und  Romer,  b.  x.  ch. 
XY.  p.  446),  intimate  some  scepticism; 
which  I  share  so  far  as  to  belioTe  that 
Diodorufl  has  greatly  overrated  its  mag- 
nitude and  importance. 

Nor  can  it  be  true,  as  Diodorus  af- 
firms, that  Trinakia  was  the  only  Sikel 
towDship  remaining  unsubdued  by  the 
Syracusans,  and  that,  after  conquering 
that  place,  they  had  subdued  them  all. 
We  know  that  there  were  no  inconsider- 
able number  of  independent  Sikels,  at 
the  time  of  the  Athenian  invasion  of 
Sicily  (Thucyd.  vi.  88;  vii.  2). 

•  Diodor.  xii.  30. 


Chap.  LVII.        GENERAL  PROSPERITY  IN  SICILY.  HI 

us.  But  the  position  of  Sicily  remsuns  the  same  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war :  Syracuse,  the  first  city  as  to  power — 
indulging  in  ambitious  dreams,  if  not  in  ambitious  aggressions; 
Agrigentum,  a  jealous  second,  and  almost  a  rival ;  the  remaining 
Grecian  states  maintaining  their  independence,  yet  not  without 
mistrust  and  apprehension. 

Though  the  particular  phsenomena  of  this  period,  however,  have 
not  come  to  our  knowledfire,  we  see  enoufi^h  to  prove  that  Proeperity 

«  .         ii        o«    •!  mL  1  L      wmI  power  of 

it  was  one  of  great  prospenty  for  oicily.  1  he  wealth,  Agrigentom. 
commerce,  and  public  monuments  of  Agrigentum,  especially, 
appear  to  have  even  surpassed  those  of  the  Syracusans.  Her 
trade  with  Carthage  and  the  African  coast  was  both  extensive  and 
profitable;  for  at  this  time  neither  the  vine  nor  the  olive  were 
much  cultivated  in  Libya,  and  the  Carthaginians  derived  their 
wine  and  oil  from  the  southern  territory  of  Sicily,^  particularly 
that  of  Agrigentum.  The  temples  of  the  city,  among  which  that 
of  Olympic  Zeus  stood  foremost,  were  on  the  grandest  scale 
of  magnificence,  surpassing  everything  of  the  kind  in  Sicily.  The 
population  of  the  city,  free  as  well  as  slave,  was  very  great :  the 
number  of  rich  men,  keeping  chariots,  and  competing  for  the  prize 
at  the  Olympic  games,  was  renowned — not  less  than  the  accumu* 
lation  of  works  of  art,  statues  and  pictures,'  with  manifold  insignia 
of  ornament  and  luxury.  All  this  is  particularly  brought  to  our 
notice,  because  of  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  desolated 
Agrigentum  in  406  b.c.  from  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  It 
was  in  the  interval  which  we  are  now  describing,  that  such 
prosperity  was  accumulated ;  doubtless  not  in  Agrigentum  alone, 
but  more  or  less  throughout  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  the 
island. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  material  prosperity  that  they  were  distin- 
guished.   At  this  time,  the  intellectual  movement  in  inteiiectoai 
some  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  tovms  was  very  consider-  sicuj-e^. 
abld.    The  inconsiderable  town  of  Elea  in  the  Gulf  of  ^«8~ 
Poseidonia  nourished  two   of  the  greatest  speculative  oorgias. 
philosophers  in  Greece — ^Parmenides  and  Zeno.    Empedokles  of 
Agrigentum  was  hardly  less  eminent  in  the  same  depsoianent,  yet 
combining  with  it  a  political  and  practical  efficiency.    The  popidar 
character  of  the  Sicilian  governments  stimulated  the  cultivation  of 
rhetorical  studies,  wherein  not  only  Empedokles  and  Polus  at 
Agrigentum,  but  Tisias  and  Korax  at  Syracuse,  and  still  more, 

>  Diodor.  ziii.  81.  •  Diodor.  xiii.  82,  83,  90. 
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Gorgias  at  Leontini — acquired  great  reputation.^  The  constitution 
established  at  Agrigentum  after  the  dispossession  of  the  Theronian 
dynasty  was  at  first  not  thoroughly  democratical,  the  principal 
authority  residing  in  a  large  Senate  of  One  Thousand  members. 
We  are  told  even  that  an  ambitious  club  of  citizens  were  aiming 
at  the  re-establishment  of  a  despotism,  when  Empedokles,  availing 
himself  of  wealth  and  high  position,  took  the  lead  in  a  popular 
opposition ;  so  as  not  only  to  defeat  this  intrigue,  but  also  to  put 
down  the  Senate  of  One  Thousand  and  render  the  government 
completely  democratical.  His  influence  over  the  people  was 
enhanced  by  the  vein  of  mysticism,  and  pretence  to  miraculous  or 
divine  endowments,  which  accompanied  his  philosophical  specu- 
lations, in  a  manner  similar  to  Pythagoras.^  The  same  combina- 
tion of  rhetoric  with  metaphysical  speculation  appears  also  in 
Gorgias  of  Leontini;  whose  celebrity  as  a  teacher  throughout 
Greece  was  both  greater  and  earlier  than  that  of  any  one  else.  It 
was  a  similar  demand  for  popular  speaking  in  the  assembly  and  the 
judicatures  which  gave  encouragement  to  the  rhetorical  teachers 
Tisias  and  Korax  at  Syracuse. 

In  such  state  of  material  prosperity,  popular  politics,  and 
sieiiia  citi  ^Intellectual  activity,  the  Sicilian  towns  were  found  at  the 
-their  con-  breaking  out  of  the  great  struggle  between.  Athens  and 
proceedings  the  Pelopounesiau  confederacy  in  431  b.o.  In  that 
breaking  out  Struggle  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  had  no  direct 
^nnesian  concom,  uor  anything  to  fear  from  the  ambition  of 
Ko.   ^^.jjgjjg.  ^jjQ^  though  she  had  founded  Thurii  in  443 

B.C.,  appears  to  have  never  aimed  at  any  political  ascendency  even 
over  that  town — ^much  less  anywhere  else  on  the  coast  But 
the  Sicilian  Greeks,  though  forming  a  system  apart  in  their  own 
island,  from  which  it  suited  the  dominant  policy  of  Syracuse 
to  exclude  all  foreign  interference'  —  were  yet  connected  by 
sympathy,  and  on  one  side  even  by  alliances,  with  the  two  main 
streams  of  Hellenic  politico     Among  the  allies  of  Sparta  were 


1  See  Aristotle  as  cited  by  Cicero, 
Brut.  c.  12;  Plato,  Phadr.  p.  267,  c. 
113,  114;  Dionys.  Halio.  Judicium  de 
Isocrate,  p.  534  R,  and  Epist.  II.  ad 
AmmsBum,  p.  792;  also  Qumtilian,  iii. 
1,  125.  According  to  Cicero  (de  Inven- 
tione,  ii.  2),  the  treatises  of  these  an- 
cient rhetoricians  ( "  usque  a  prinoipe  illo 
et  inventore  Tisift")  had  been  super- 
seded by  Aristotle,  who  had  collected 
them  carefuUy,  "  nominatim/'  and  had 
improved  upon  their  expositions.    Dio- 


nydus  laments  that  they  had  been  so 
superseded  (Epist.  ad  Amm®.  p.  722). 

^  Diogenes,  Laert.  viii.  64-71 ;  Se^- 
fert,  Akragas  und  sein  Qebiet,  sect.  li. 
p.  70 ;  Bitter,  Qeschichte  der  Alton  Phi- 
losophie,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  533  seqq. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  61-64.  This  is  the 
tenor  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Her- 
mokratds  at  the  congress  of  Qela  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
His  language  is  remarkable :  he  calls  all 
non-Sicilian  Greeks  &AXo^^Aovs. 
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numbered  all  or  most  of  the  Dorian  .cities  of  Sicily — Syracuse, 
Kamarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  perhaps  Himera  and  Mes- 
sene — together  with  Lokri  and  Tarentum  in  Italy :  among  the 
allies  of  Athens,  perhaps,  the  Chalkidic  or  Ionic  Rhegium  in 
Italy.*  Whether  the  Ionic  cities  in  Sicily — Naxos,  Katana,  and 
Leontini — were  at  this  time  united  with  Athens  by  any  special 
treaty,  is  very  doubtful.  But  if  we  examine  the  state  of  politics 
prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
connexion  of  the  Sicilian  cities  on  both  sides  with  Central  Greece 
was  rather  one  of  sympathy  and  tendency,  than  of  pronounced 
obligation  and  action.  The  Dorian  Sicilians,  though  doubtless 
sharing  the  antipathy  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  to  Athens, 
had  never  been  called  upon  for  any  co-operation  with  Sparta ;  nor 
had  the  Ionic  Sicilians  yet  learned  to  look  to  Athens  for  protection 
against  their  powerful  neighbour,  Syracuse. 

It  was  the  memorable  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra, 
and  the  intervention  of  Athens  in  that  quarrel  (b.c.  433-  Relations 
432),  which  brought  the  Sicilian  parties  one  step  nearer  a^S^^im 
to   co-operation  in  the  Peloponnesian  quarrel,  in  two  afSiJJdby 
different  ways ;  first,  by  exciting  the  most  violent  anti-  £?^^7*^ 
Athenian  war-spirit  in  Corinth,  with  whom  the  Sicilian  ^rf^^SJi 
Dorians  held  their  chief  commerce  and  sympathy — next,  ^®  JjJ,^'^;, 
by  providing  a  basis  for  the  action  of  Athenian  maritime  Athena. 
force  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  would  have  been  impracticable 
without  an  established  footing  in  Korkyra.     But  Plutarch  (whom 
most  historians  have  followed)  is  mistaken,  and  is  contradicted  by 
Thucydides,  when   he   ascribes   to   the   Athenians   at  this  time 
ambitious  projects  in  Sicily  of  the  nature  of  those  which  they  came 
to  conceive  seven  or  eight  years  afterwards.     At  the  outbreak,  and 
for  some  years  before  the  outbreak,  of  the  war,  the  policy  of 


1  The  inBcripiion  in  Boeckh's  Corpus 
Inscriptt.  rNo.  74.  Piirt  I.  p.  112)  re- 
lating to  the  alliance  between  AUiens 
and  Rhegium,  conveys  little  certain  in- 
formation. Boeckh  refers  it  to  a  cove- 
nant concluded  in  the  archonship  of 
Apseudds  at  Athens  (Olymp.  86,  4.  b.c. 
433-432,  the  year  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war),  renewing  an  alliance  which 
was  even  then  of  old  date.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  supposition  of  a 
renewal  is  only  his  own  coi^ecture:  and 
even  the  name  of  the  archon,  Apsmtdh, 
which  he  has  restored  by  a  plausible 
conjecture,  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
certain. 

If  we  could  believe  the  story  in  Jus- 

VOL.  V. 


tin  iv.  3,  Rhegium  must  have  ceased  to 
be  Ionic  before  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
He  states,  that  in  a  sedition  at  Rhegium, 
one  of  the  parties  called  in  auxiliaries 
from  Himera.  These  Himenean  exiles 
having  first  destroyed  the  enemies  against 
whom  they  were  invoked,  next  mas- 
sacred the  mends  who  had  invoked  them 
—  "  ausi  (acinus  nuUi  tyranno  compa- 
randum."  They  married  the  Rheg^e 
women,  and  seused  the  city  for  them- 
selves. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  this 
story,  which  neither  appears  noticed  in 
Thucydidds,  nor  seems  to  consist  with 
what  he  tells  us. 
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Athens  was  purely  conservative,  and  that  of  her  enemies  aggressive, 

as  I  have  shown  in  a  former  chapter.    At  that  moment  Sparta  and 

Corinth  anticipated  large  as^tance  firom  the  Sicilian  Dorians,  in 

ships  of  war,  in  money,  and  in  provisions ;  while  the  value  of  Korkyra 

as  an  ally  of  Athens  consisted  in  affording  facilities  for  obstructing 

such  reinforcements,  far  more  than  from  any^anticipated  conquests.^ 

In  the  spring  of  431  b.c,  the  Spartans,  then  organising  their 

first  invasion  of  Attica  and  full  of  hope  that  Athens 

would  be  crushed  in  one  or  two  campaigns,  contemplated 

the  building  of  a  vast  fleet  of  500  ships  of  war  among 

the  confederacy.     A  considerable  portion  of  this  charge 

was  imposed  upon  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Dorians,  and 

a  contribution  in  money  besides;   with  instructions  to 

refrain  from  any  immediate  declaration  against  Athens 

until  their  fleet  should  be  ready.*    Of  such  expected 

indeed,  little  was  ever  realised  in  any  way;  in  ships, 

nothing  at  all.     But  the  expectations  and  orders  of  Sparta  show, 

that  here  as  elsewhere,  she  was  then  on  the  offensive,  and  Athens 

only  on  the  defensive.     Probably  the  Corinthians  had  encouraged 

the  expectation  of  ample  reinforcements  from  Syracuse  and  the 

neighbouring  towns, — a  hope  which  must  have  contributed  largely 


Expecta- 
tions enter- 
tained by 
Sparta  of 
aid  from 
the  Sicilian 
Dorians,  at 
the  begin- 
ntng  of  the 
Pelopon- 
nesian  war. 
Expecta- 
tions not 
realised. 

succour. 


1  Thucyd.  i.  36. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  7.  Kal  AcuctJicufxoyiois 
fi^Vf  irphs  rtus  ainou  6vapxoi<rcuSf  ^|  'Iror- 
\ltu  icol  'XiK€\la$  rots  rhM^ivtov  4XoficVo<5, 
vavs  ^ircT<£x077<ray  iroici(r9ac  Karh  fiiycBos 
r&v  irdXc«v,  &s  4s  rhy  wdvra  iipiBfihy 
ir^vroKOffl^v  yt&y  iffAfiwoy,  &c. 

Respecting  the  coiustruction  of  this 
perplexing  passage,  read  the  notes  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  GoUer :  com- 
pare Poppo,  ad  Thucyd.  vol.  i.  ch.  zv. 
p.  181. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  and  QoUer 
in  rejecting  the  construction  of  aitrov 
with  i^  'iToXtaf  Ktd  SiiccX/af,  in  the 
sense  of  ''those  ships  which  were  in 
Peloponnesus  from  Italy  and  Sicily." 
This  would  be  untrue  in  point  of  fact, 
as  they  observe :  there  were  no  Sicilian 
ships  of  war  in  Peloponnesus. 

Nevertheless  I  think  (differing  from 
them)  that  abrov  is  not  a  pronoun  re- 
ferring to  ^1  'lTa\tas  ical  SiircAias,  but 
is  used  in  contrast  with  those  words,  and 
really  means  "in  or  about  Pelopon- 
nesus." It  was  contemplated  that  new 
ships  should  be  built  in  Sidly  and  Italy 
of  sufficient  number  to  make  the  totiJ 
fleet  of  the  Laoed»monian  confederacy 
(including  the  triremes  already  in  Pelo- 


ponnesus) equal  to  500  sail.  But  it  was 
never  contemplated  that  the  triremes  in 
Italy  and  Sicily  alone  should  amount  to 
500  sail,  as  Dr.  Arnold  (in  my  judge- 
ment, erroneously)  imagines.  live  hun- 
dred sail  for  the  entire  confederacy 
would  be  a  prodigious  total :  500  sail 
for  Sicily  and  Italy  alone,  would  be 
incredible. 

To  construe  the  sentence  as  it  stands 
now  (putting  aside  the  coi^jeoture  of 
yjjts  instead  of  yavs,  or  Iwrrdx^^  instead 
of  ^er<ix9i|<ray,  which  would  make  it 
run  smoothly),  we  must  adroit  the  sup- 
position of  a  break  or  double  construc- 
tion, such  as  sometimes  occurs  in  Thu- 
cydidds.  The  sentence  begins  with  one 
form  of  construction  and  concludes  with 
another.  We  must  suppose  (with  Qoller) 
that  al  v'^Acts  ia  understood  as  the  no- 
minative case  to  ^cr<ix^<ray.  The 
dative  cases  (Aaicc9ai/ioWo<s — kKofiivois) 
are  to  be  considered,  I  apprehend,  as 
governed  by  yrits  iwtTdx^(f«'^ :  ths^  is, 
these  dative  cases  belong  to  the  first 
form  of  construction,  whiui  Thucydidls 
has  not  carried  out.  The  sentrace  is 
begun  as  if  i^ts  iwerdx'^^op  were  in- 
tended to  follow. 


^ 
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to  the  confidence  with  which  they  began  the  struggle.  What 
were  the  causes  which  prevented  it  from  being  realised,  we  are 
not  distinctly  told ;  and  we  find  Hermokrates  the  Syracusan  re* 
proaching  his  countrymen  fifteen  years  afterwards  (immediately 
before  the  great  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse)  with  their 
antecedent  apathy.^  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  as  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  contest  ^-neither  wrongs  to 
avenge,  nor  dangers  to  apprehend,  from  Athens — nor  any  habit 
of  obeying  requisitions  from  Sparta ;  so  they  might  naturally 
content  themselves  with  expressions  of  sympathy  and  promises  of 
aid  in  case  of  need,  without  taxing  themselves  to  the  enormous 
extent  which  itjpleased  Sparta  to  impose,  for  purposes  both  aggres- 
sive and  purely  Peloponnesian.  Perhaps  the  leading  men  in  Syra- 
cuse, from  attachment  to  Corinth,  may  have  sought  to  act  upon 
the  order.  But  no  similar  motive  would  be  found  operative  either 
at  Agrigentum  or  at  Gela  or  Selinus. 

Though  the  order  was  not  executed,  however,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  publicly  announced  and  threat-  The  Dorian 
ened,  thus  becoming  known  to  the  Ionic  cities  in  Sicily  ski^  attack 
as  well  as  to  Athens  ;  and  that  it  weighed  materially  in  dues  ul^ 
determining  the  latter  afterwards  to  assist  tliose  cities,  ^^' 
when  they  sent  to  invoke  her  aid.  Instead  of  despatching  their 
forces  to  Peloponnesus,  where  they  had  nothing  to  gain,  the  Sicilian 
Dorians  preferred  attacking  the  Ionic  cities  in  their  own  island, 
whose  territory  they  might  have  reasonable  hopes  of  conquering 
and  appropriating — Naxos,  Katana,  and  Leontini.  These  cities 
doubtless  sympathised  with  Athens  in  her  struggle  against  Sparta ; 
yet,  far  from  being  strong  enough  to  assist  her  or  to  threaten  their 
Dorian  neighbours,  they  were  unable  to  defend  themselves  without 
Athenian  aid.  They  were  assisted  by  the  Dorian  city  of  Kama- 
rina,  which  was  afraid  of  her  powerfiil  border  city  Syracuse — and 
by  Rhegium  in  Italy ;  while  Lokri  in  Italy,  the  bitter  enemy  of 
Rhegium,  sided  with  Syracuse  against  them.  In  the  fifth  summer 
of  the  war,  finding  themselves  blockaded  by  sea  and  confined  to 
their  walls,  they  sent  to  Athens,  both  to  entreat  succour  as  allies' 
and  loniaus — and  to  represent  that  if  Syracuse  succeeded  in  crush- 
ing them,  she  and  the  other  Dorians  in  Sicily  would  forthwith 
send  over  the  positive  aid  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  so  long 
been  invoking.  The  eminent  rhetor  Gor^as  of  Leontini,  whose 
peculiar  style  of  speaking  is  said  to  have  been  new  to  the  Athe- 
nian assembly,  and  to  have  produced  a  powerftil  effect,  was  at  the 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  S4 :  compare  iii.  86.  •  Thucyd.  vi.  86, 
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mjo,  427. 

The  lonio 
cities  in 
Sicllv  solicit 
aid  from 
Athena — 
first  Athe- 
nian expe- 
dition to 
Sicily  under 
Lachds. 


head  of  this  embassy.  It  is  certain  that  this  rhetor  procured  for 
himself  numerous  pupils  and  large  gains  not  merely  in  Athens, 
but  in  many  other  towns  of  Central  Greece,*  though  it  is  exagge- 
ration to  ascribe  to  his  pleading  the  success  of  the  present  application. 
Now  the  Athenians  had  a  real  interest  as  well  in  protecting 
these  Ionic  Sicilians  from  being  conquered  by  the  Dorians 
in  the  island,  as  in  obstructing  the  transport  of  Sicilian 
com  to  Peloponnesus:  and  they  sent  twenty  triremes 
under  Laches  and  Charoeades, — with  instructions,  while 
accomplishing  these  objects,  to  ascertain  the  possibility 
of  going  beyond  the  defensive,  and  making  conquests. 
Taking  station  at  Rhegium,  Laches  did  something  to- 
wards rescuing  the  Ionic  cities  in  part  from  their  maritime  block- 
ade, and  even  undertook  an  abortive  expedition  against  the  Lipari 
isles,  which  were  in  alliance  with  Syracuse.*  Throughout  the 
B.C.  426.  ensuing  year,  he  pressed  the  war  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rhegium  and  Messene,  his  colleague  Charoeades  being  slain* 
Attacking  Mylae  in  the  Messenian  territory,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  so  decisive  an  advantage  over  the  troops  of  Mes- 
sene, that  tUat  city  itself  capitulated  to  him,  gave  hostages,  and 
enrolled  itself  as  ally  of  Athens  and  the  Ionic  cities.^  He  also 
contracted  an  alliance  with  the  non-Hellenic  city  of  Egesta,  in 
the  north-west  portion  of  Sicily,  and  he  invaded  the  territory  of 
Lokri,  capturing  one  of  the  country  forts  on  the  river  Halex:* 
after  which,  in  a  second  debarkation,  he  defeated  a  Lokrian  de- 
tachment under  Proxenus.  But  he  was  unsuccessful  in  an  expe- 
dition into  the  interior  of  Sicily  against  Inessus.  This  was  a 
native  Sikel  township,  held  in  coercion  by  a  Syracusan  garrison 
in  the  acropolis  ;  which  the  Athenians  vainly  attempt^  to  storm, 
being  repulsed  with  loss.^  Laches  concluded  his  operations  in 
the  autumn  by  an  ineffective  incursion  on  the  territory  of  Himera 
and  on  the  Lipari  isles.  On  returning  to  Rhegium  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ensuing  year  (b.c.  425),  he  found  Pythodorus  already 
arrived  from  Athens  to  supersede  him.^ 


^  Thucyd.  iii.  86 ;  Diodor.  xii.  53 ; 
Plato,  Hipp.  Mm.  p.  282.  B.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Thucydidee,  though  he 
IB  said  (with  much  probability)  to  have 
been  amoug  the  pupils  of  Gorgias,  makes 
no  mention  of  that  rhetor  personally  as 
among  the  envoys.  Diodorue  probably 
copied  from  Ephorus  the  pupil  of  Iso- 
kratde.  Among  the  writers  of  the  Iso* 
krateaiv  school,  the  persons  of  distin- 
guished   rhetors,   and    their    supposed 


political  efficiency,  counted  for  much 
more  than  in  the  estimation  of  Thucy- 
didds.  Pausanias  (yi.  17,  3)  speaks  of 
Tisias  also  as  having:  been  among  the 
envoys  in  this  celebrated  legation. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  88;  Diodor.  xii.  54. 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  90;  vi.  6. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  99. 

*  Thucyd.  iiL  103. 
«  Thucyd.  iii.  115. 
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That  oflScer  had  come  as  the  forerunner  of  a  more  considerable 
expedition,  intended  to  arrive  in  the  spring  under  Eury-  second  ex- 
mcdon  and  Sophokles,  who  were  to  command  in  conjunc-  JSJer*^- 
tion  with  himself.     The  Ionic  cities  in  Sicily,  finding  the  *i»«**rufc 
squadron  under  Laches  insufficient  to  render  them  a  match  for 
their  enemies  at  sea,  had  been  emboldened  to  send  a  second 
embassy  to  Athens,  with  request  for  farther  remforcements — at 
the  same  time  making  increased  efforts  to  enlarge  their  own  naval 
force.     It  happened  that  at  this  moment  the  Athenians  had  no 
special  employment  elsewhere  for  their  fleet,  which  they  desired 
to  keep  in  constant  practice.     They  accordingly  resolved  to  send 
to  Sicily  forty  additional  triremes,  in  fiill  hopes  of  bringing  the 
contest  to  a  speedy  close.^ 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Eurymedon  and  Sophokles  started 
from  Athens  for  Sicily  in  command  of  this  squadron,  b.c.426.  > 
with  instructions  to  afford  relief  at  Eorkyra  in  their  way,  and  with 
Demosthenes  on  board  to  act  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  It 
was  this  fleet  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  land  forces  under  the 
command  of  Kleon,  making  a  descent  almost  by  accident  on  the 
Laconian  coast  at  Pylus,  achieved  for  Athens  the  most  signal 
success  of  the  whole  war — the  capture  of  the  Lacedaemonian  hop- 
lites  in  Sphakteria.*  But  the  fleet  was  so  long  occupied,  first  in 
the  blockade  of  that  island,  next  in  operations  at  Korkyra,  that  it 
did  not  reach  Sicily  until  about  the  month  of  September.' 

Such  delay,  eminently  advantageous  for  Athens  generally,  was 
fatal  to  her  hopes  of  success  in  Sicily  during  the  whole  indecisive 

*_      ,,^  .  ,  'It        /I  operations 

summer.     For  Fythodorus,  actinfi:  only  with  the  fleet  near  Me*. 

•  ,  Bftnfi  and 

previously  commanded  by  Laches  at  Rhegium,  was  not  Rhegium. 
merely  defeated  in  a  descent  upon  Lokri,  but  experienced  a  more 
irreparable  loss  by  the  revolt  of  Messene  ;  which  had  surrendered 
to  LachSs  a  few  months  before,  and  which,  together  with  Rhegium, 
had  given  to  the  Athenians  the  command  of  the  strait  Apprised 
of  the  coming  Athenian  fleet,  the  Syracusans  were  anxious  to 
deprive  them  of  this  important  base  of  operations  against  the 
island  ;  and  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail, — half  Syracusan,  half  Lokrian — 
was  enabled  by  the  concurrence  of  a  party  in  Messene  to  seize 
the  town.  It  would  appear  that  the  Athenian  fleet  was  then  at 
Rhegium,  but  that  town  was  at  the  same  time  threatened  by  the 
entrance  of  the  entire  land  force  of  Lokri,  together  with  a  body 
of  Rhegine  exiles :   these  latter  were  even  not  without  hopes  of 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  115.  'See  ch.  ui.  »  Thucyd.  iv.  48. 
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obtaining  admission  by  means  of  a  iavourable  party  in  the  town. 
Though  such  hopes  were  disappointed,  yet  the  diversion  pretented 
all  succour  firom  Rhegium  to  Messene.  The  latter  town  now 
served  as  a  harbour  for  the  fleet  hostile  to  Athens,*  which  was 
speedily  reinforced  to  more  than  thirty  sail,  and  began  maritime 
operations  forthwith,  in  hopes  of  crushing  the  Athenians  and  cap- 
turing Rhegium,  before  Eurymedon  should  arrive.  But  the  Athe- 
nians, though  they  had  only  sixteen  triremes  together  with  eight 
others  from  Rhegium,  gained  a  decided  victory — in  an  action 
brought  on  accidentally  for  the  possession  of  a  merchantman  sailing 
through  the  strait.  They  put  the  enemy's  ships  to  flight,  and 
drove  them  to  seek  refuge,  some  under  protection  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  land-force  at  Cape  Pelorus  near  Messene,  others  under  the 
Lokrian  force  near  Rhegium — each  as  they  best  could,  with  the 
loss  of  one  trireme.^  This  defeat  so  broke  up  the  scheme  of  Lo- 
krian operations  against  the  latter  place,  that  their  land-force 
retired  from  the  Rhegine  territory,  while  the  whole  defeated 
squadron  was  reunited  on  the  opposite  coast  under  Cape  Pelorus. 
Here  the  ships  were  moored  close  on  shore  under  the  protection 
of  the  land-force,  when  the  Athenians  and  Rhegines  came  up  to 
attack  them ;  but  without  success,  and  even  with  the  loss  of  one 
trireme  which  the  men  on  shore  contrived  to  seize  and  detain  by  -a, 
grappling  iron ;  her  crew  escaping  by  swimming  to  the  vessels  of 
their  comrades.  Having  repulsed  the  enemy,  the  Syracusans  got 
aboard,  and  rowed  dose  along-shore,  partly  aided  by  tow-ropes, 
to  the  harbour  of  Messene,  in  which  transit  they  were  again  at- 
tacked, but  the  Athenians  were  a  second  time  beaten  off  with  the 
loss  of  another  ship.  Their  superior  seamanship  was  of  no  avail 
in  this  along-shore  fighting.' 

The  Athenian  fleet  was  now  suddenly  withdrawn  in  order  to 
prevent  an    intended   movement  in  Kamarina,  where  a  philo- 


^  Thuoyd.  iii.  115;  iv.  1. 

■  Thucyd.  iv.  24.     iced  yiKri$4yTts  dir6 

ios  %Kaurroi  frvxoM,  4s  ra  qIk^m  arpar^ 
ircSa,  t6  tc  iy  rn  Mcfraiipp  iced  iv  r^ 
'Viiyi^f  fAtay  ywy  aieoKiirQvrts,  &o. 

I  concur  in  Dr.  Arnold  8  explanation 
of  this  passage,  yet  conceiving  that  the 
words  its  %Kwrroi  frvxoy  designate  the 
flight  as  disorderly,  insomuch  that  all 
the  Lokrian  ships  did  not  get  back  to 
the  Lokrian  station,  nor  all  the  Syracu- 
san  ships  to  the  Syniousan  station :  but 
each  separate  ship  fled  to  either  one  or 
the  other,  as  it  best  ooulcU 


>  Thucyd.  iv.  25.  hwo^ifimrd^tty 
ixtlywy  iced  irpo€fifia\6yT«y, 

I  do  not  distinctly  understand  the 
nautical  movement  which  is  expressed 
by  &xo(rt/ic»<r<iyr«y,  in  spite  of  the  notes 
of  the  commentators.  And  I  cannot 
but  doubt  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
explanation,  when  he  says,  "The  Svra- 
cusans,  on  a  sudden,  threw  off  dbieir 
towing-ropes,  made  their  way  to  the 
open  sea  by  a  lateral  movement,  and 
thus  became  the  assailants,'*  &c.  The 
open  sea  was  what  the  Athenians  re- 
quired, in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  their  superior  seamanship. 
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Syracusan  party  under  Archias  threatened  revolt :  and  the  Me&- 
aenian  forces,  thus  left  free,  iuTaded  the  territory  of  their  Defeat  of 
neighbour  the  Chalkidic  city  of  Naxos,  sending  Uieir  fleet  ^^^ 
round  to  the  mouth  of  the  Akesines  near  that  dty.    They  ^|^ 
were  ravaging  the  lands,  and  were  preparing  to  storm  ^•^^^•^^^ 
the  town,  when  a  considerable  body  of  the  indigenous  Sikels  was 
seen  descending  the  neighbouring  hills  to  succour  the  Naxians : 
upon  which,  the  latter,  elate  with  the  sight  and  mistaking  the 
new-comers  for  their  Grecian  brethren  firom  Leontini,  rushed  out 
of  the  gates  and  made  a  yigorous  sally  at  a  moment  when  their 
enemies  ware  unprepared.     The  Messenians  were  completely  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  no  less  than  1000  men,  and  with  a  still 
greater  loss  sustained  in  their  retreat  home  from  the*  pursuit  of 
the  Sikels.    Their  fleet  went  back  also  to  Messene,  from  whence 
such  of  the  ships  as  were  not  Messenian  returned  home.    So  much 
was  the  city  weak^ied  by  its  recent  defeat,  that  a  Lokrian  garri- 
son was  sent  for  its  protection  under  Demomeles,  while  the  Leon- 
tines  and  Nazines,  together  with  the  Athenian  squadron  on  return- 
ing fit)m  Kamarina,  attacked  it  by  land  and  sea  in  this  moment 
of  distress.     A  well-timed  sally  of  the  Messenians  and  Lokrians, 
however,  dispersed  the  Leontine  land-force,  but  the  Athenian 
force,  landing  from  their  ships,  attacked  the  assailants  while  in  the 
disorder  of  pursuit,  and  drove  them  back  within  the  walls.     The 
scheme  against  Messene,  however,  had  now  become  impracticable, 
so  that  the  Athenians  catissed  the  strait  to  Rhegium.^ 

Thus  indecittve  was  the  result  of  operations  in  ISdly,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  >^  <»• 
war :  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Athenians  undertook  EuTTmcdon 
anything  considerable  during  the  autumnal  half,  though  ki«s.  w\£\ 
the  full  fleet  under  Eurymedon  had  then  joined  Fytho-  AtS^bm 
dorus.*    Yet  while  the  presence  of  so  large  an  Athenian  tosi'<^^* 
fleet  at  Rhegium  would  produce  considerable  efiect  upon  the  Syra- 
cnsan  mind, — the  triumphant  promise  of  Athenian  affidrs,  and  the 
astonishing  humiliation  of  Sparta,  during  the  months  immediately 
folbwing  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  probably  struck  much  deeper. 
In  the  spring  of  the  eightii  year  of  the  war,  Athens  was  not  only 
in  poasession  of  the  Spartan  prisoners,  but  also  of  Pylus  and  Ky- 
thera,  so  that  a  rising  among  the  Helots  appeared  noway  impro- 
bable,   ^e  was  in  the  full  swing  of  hope,  while  her  discouraged 
enenues  were  all  thrown  on  the  defensive.     Hence  the  Sicilian 
Dorians,  intimidated  by  a  state  of  affairs  so  different  from  that  in 

>  Thxtcyd.  i?.  25.  '  Thucyd.  iy.  48. 
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which  they  had  begun  the  war  three  years  before,  were  now  eager 
to  bring  about  a  pacification  in  their  island.^  The  Dorian  city 
of  Kamarina,  which  had  hitherto  acted  along  with  the  Ionic  or 
Chalkidic  cities,  was  the  first  to  make  a  separate  accommodation 
with  its  neighbouring  city  of  Gela  ;  at  which  latter  place  deputies 
were  invited  to  attend  from  all  the  cities  in  the  island,  with  a  view 
to  the  conclusion  of  peace.  ^ 

This  congress  met  in  the  spring  of  424  b.c.,  when  Syracuse,  the 
M.  «4.  most  powerful  city  in  Sicily,  took  the  lead  in  urging  the 
Congress  of  commou  interest  which  all  had  in  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
cities  at  o«ia.  The  Syracusan  Hermokrates,  chief  adiriser  of  this  policy 
mokratto.  m  bis  nativc  city,  now  appeared  to  vindicate  and  enforce 
it  in  the  congress.  He  was  a  well-bom,  brave,  and  able  man, 
superior  to  all  pecuniary  corruption,  and  clear-sighted  in  regard 
to  the  foreign  interests  of  his  country  ;^  but  at  the  same  time,  of 
pronounced  oligarchical  sentiments,  mistrusted  by  the  people, 
seemingly  with  good  reason,  in  regard  to  their  internal  consti- 
tution. The  speech  which  Thucydides  places  in  his  mouth,  on  the 
present  occasion,  sets  forth  emphatically  the  necessity  of  keeping 
Sicily  at  all  cost  free  from  foreign  intervention,  and  of  settling  at 
home  all  difierences  which  might  arise  between  the  various  Sicilian 
cities.  Hermokrates  impresses  upon  his  hearers  that  the  aggres- 
sive schemes  of  Athens,  now  the  greatest  power  in  Greece,  were 
directed  against  all  Sicily,  and  threatened  all  cities  alike,  lonians 
not  less  than  Dorians.  If  they  enfeebled  one  another  by  internal 
quarrels,  and  then  invited  the  Athenians  as  arbitrators,  the  result 
would  be  ruin  and  slavery  to  all.  The  Athenians  were  but  too 
ready  to  encroach  everywhere,  even  without  invitation :  they  had 
now  come,  with  a  zeal  outrunning  all  obligation,  under  pretence 
of  aiding  the  Chaldikic  cities  who  had  never  aided  them, — but  in 
the  real  hope  of  achieving  conquest  for  themselves.  The  Chal- 
kidic cities  must  not  rely  upon  their  Ionic  kindred  for  security 
against  evil  designs  on  the  part  of  Athens  :  as  Sicilians,  they  had 
a  paramount  interest  in  upholding  the  independence  of  the  island. 
If  possible,  they  ought  to  maintain  undisturbed  peace ;  but  if  that 
were  impossible,  it  was  essential  at  least  to  confine  the  war  to 
Sicily,  apart  firom  any  foreign  intruders.     Complaints  should  be 


'  Compare  a  similar  remark  made  by 
the  Syracusan  Hermokratte,  nine  years 
afterwards,  when  the  great  Athenian 
expedition  against  SSyraouse  was  on  its 
way — ^respecting  the  increased  disposi- 


tion to  miion  among  the  Sicilian  cities, 
produced  by  common  fear  of  Athens 
(Thucyd.  vi.  33). 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  58. 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  45. 
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exchanged,  and  injuries  redressed,  by  all,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
forbearance ;  of  which  Syracuse — the  first  city  in  the  island  and 
best  able  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  war, — ^was  prepared  to  set  the 
example ;  without  that  foolish  over-valuation  of  favourable  chances 
so  ruinous  even  to  first-rate  powers^  and  with  full  sense  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  future.  Let  them  all  feel  that  they  were  neigh- 
bours, inhabitants  of  the  same  island,  and  called  by  the  common 
name  of  Sikeliots ;  and  let  them  all  with  one  accord  repel  the 
intrusion  of  aliens  in  their  afiairs,  whether  as  open  assailants  or  as 
treacherous  mediators.  ^ 

This  harangue  from  Hermokrates,  and  the  earnest  dispositions 
of  Syracuse  for  peace,  found  general  sympathy  among  General 
the  Sicilian  cities,  Ionic  as  well  as  Doric.     AH  of  them  StweST^ 
doubtless  suffered  by  the  war,  and  the  Ionic  cities,  who  dtlw!*^"*^ 
had  solicited  the  intervention  of  the  Athenians  as  pro-  i^S3S*to° 
tectors  against  Syracuse,  conceived  from   the  evident  JJU^p^JJ: 
uneasiness  of  the  latter  a  fair  assurance  of  her  pacific  JSJ^JiST 
demeanour  for  the  future.     Accordingly  the  peace  was  ^^^ 
accepted  by  all  the  belligerent  parties,  each  retaining  what  they 
possessed,  except  that  the  Syracusans  agreed  to  cede  M organtine 
to  Kamarina,  on  receipt  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money. ' .  The  Ionic 
cities  stipulated  that  Athens  should  be  included  in  the  pacification ; 


>  See  the  speech  of  HennokFat^, 
Thucyd.  iv.  59-64.  One  ezpreeeion  in 
this  speech  indicates  that  it  was  com- 
posed by  Thucydidds  many  years  after 
its  proper  date,  subsequently  to  the 
great  expedition  of  the  Athenians  a^nst 
SyTHCuae  in  415  B.C.;  though  I  doubt 
not  that  Thucydidds  collected  the  me- 
moranda for  it  at  the  time. 

Hermokrat^  says,  "The  Athenians 
are  now  near  us  with  a  few  ships,  lying 
in  wait  for  our  blunders  '* — ol  ^^vofuv 
Ixoi^cs  luyiorriv  r&v  'EAA^vw  rds  re 
kftaprias  ^fi&y  nipovffty,  6\iyais  yav 
0"!  xap6yTt$f  &c.  (iv.  60). 

Now  the  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Eurymedon  and  his  colleagues  at  Rhe- 
gium  included  all  or  most  of  the  ships 
which  had  acted  at  Sphakteria  and  Eor- 
kyra,  together  with  those  which  had 
been  previously  at  the  strait  of  Messina 
under  Pythod6rus.  It  oould  not  have 
been  less  than  fifty  sail,  and  may  pos- 
nbly  have  been  sixty  sail.  It  is  hardly 
oonoeivable  that  any  Qreek,  speaking  in 
the  early  spring  of  424  B.C.,  should  have 
alluded  to  this  as  a  small  fleet :  assuredly 
JSermokratds  would  not  thus  allude  to 


it,  since  it  was  for  the  interest  of  his 
argument  to  exaggerate  rather  than  ex- 
tenuate, the  formidable  manifestations 
of  Athens. 

But  Thucydidds  composing  the  speech 
after  the  great  Athenian  expedition  of 
415  B.C.,  so  much  more  numerous  and 
commanding  in  every  respect,  might  not 
unnaturally  represent  the  fleet  of  Eury- 
medon as  "  a  few  ships,'*  when  he  tacitly 
compared  the  two.  This  is  the  only  way 
that  I  know,  of  explaining  such  an  ex- 
pression. 

The  Scholiast  observes  that  some  of 
the  copies  in  his  time  omitted  the  words 
6Kiyais  vav<r\ :  probably  they  noticed  the 
contradiction  which  I  have  remaiiced; 
and  the  passage  may  certainly  be  con- 
strued without  those  words. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  65.  We  learn  fipom 
PolybiuB  (Fragm.  xii.  22,  23,  one  of  the 
Excerpta  recently  published  by  Mail 
from  the  Ck>d.  Vatic.)  that  Timsus  had 
in  his  21st  book  described  the  Congress 
at  Gela  at  considerable  length,  and  had 
composed  an  elaborate  speech  for  Her- 
mokrates: which  speech  Polybius  con- 
demns, as  a  piece  of  empty  declamation. 
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a  condition  agreed  to  by  all,  except  the  Epizephyrian  Lokrians.  ^ 
They  next  acquainted  Eurymedon  and  his  colleagues  with  the 
terms ;  inviting  them  to  accede  to  the  pacification  in  the  name  of 
Athens,  and  then  to  withdraw  their  fleet  from  Sicily.  These  gene- 
rals had  no  choice  but  to  close  vrith  the  proposition.  Athens  thus 
was  placed  on  terms  of  peace  with  all  the  Sidlian  cities;  with 
liberty  of  access  reciprocally  for  any  single  ship  of  war,  but  not 
for  any  larger  force,  to  cross  the  sea  between  Sicily  and  Pelopon- 
nesus.    Eurymedon  then  sailed  with  his  fleet  home.* 

On  reaching  Athens,  however,  he  and  his  colleagues  were  re- 
Dimieasura  ccivcd  by  the  people  with  much  displeasure.  He  himself 
Athenians  was  fiucd,  and  his  colleagues  Sophokles  and  Pythodorus 
^r^edon  bauishcd,  on  the  charge  of  having  been  bribed  to  quit 
^ueapus.  Sicily,  at  a  time  when  the  fleet  (so  the  Athenians  be- 
lieved) was  strong  enough  to  have  made  important  conquests. 
Why  the  three  colleagues  were  difierently  treated,  we  are  not 
informed. '  This  sentence  was  harsh  and  unmerited  ;  for  it  does 
not  seem  that  Eurymedon  had  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  Ionic 
cities  from  concluding  pea^e — while  it  is  certain  that  without  them 
he  could  have  achieved  nothing  serious.  All  that  seems  unex- 
plained, in  his  conduct  as  recounted  by  Thucydides,  is, — that  his 
arrival  at  Rhegium  with  the  entire  fleet  in  September  425  B.c., 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  any  increased  vigour  or 
success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  the  Athenians  (besides 
an  undue  depreciation  of  the  Sicilian  cities  which  we  shall  find 
fatally  misleading  them  hereafter)  were  at  this  moment  at  the 
maximum  of  extravagant  hopes,  counting  upon  new  triumphs 
everywhere,  impatient  of  disappointment,  and  careless  of  propor- 
tion between  the  means  entrusted  to,  and  the  objects  expected 
firom,  their  commanders.  Such  unmeasured  confidence  was  pain- 
fully corrected  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  by ^  the  battle  of 
Delium  and  the  losses  in  Thrace.  But  at  the  present  moment,  it 
was  probably  not  less  astonishing  than  grievous  to  the  three  gene- 
rals, who  had  all  left  Athens  prior  to  the  success  in  Sphakteria. 

The  Ionic  cities  in  Sicily  were  soon  made  to  feel  that  they  had 
Bx.  434^28.  been  premature  in  sending  away  the  Atheni^os.  Dispute 
inteitiM  between  Leontini  and  Syracuse,  the  same  cause  which 
£i'L!^tSii  had  occadoned  the  invocation  of  Athens  three  years 
7f  A?  L?OT.  before,  broke  out  afresh  soon  after  the  pacification  of 
^tta^SST'  Gela-  The  democratical  government  of  Leontini  came 
of  QynciiM.   ^  ^^^  resolutiou  of  Strengthening  thar  city  by  the  enrol- 

»  Thueyd.  v.  5.      »  Thucyd.  yi.  1S--52.      »  Thucyd.  Iv.  65. 
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ment  of  many  new  citizens ;  and  a  redivision  of  the  territorial 
property  of  the  state  was  projected  in  order  to  provide  lots  of  land 
for  these  new-comers.  But  the  aristocracy  of  the  town,  upon 
whom  the  necessity  would  thus  be  imposed  of  parting  with  a  por- 
tion of  their  lands,  forestalled  the  project,  seemingly  before  it  was 
even  formally  decided,  by  entering  into  a  treasonable  correspon- 
dence with  Syracuse,  bringing  in  a  Syracusan  army,  and  expelling 
the  Demos.  ^     While  these  exiles  found  shelter  as  they  could  in 


'  Thucyd.  t.  4.     Aeoyriyoi  yiip,  kftK- 

^^fifiao'iwt  woKlrtu  re  hrtypdijfai'ro  woK- 
XobSf  fcoi  6  5^/AOS  r^y  y^y  ^cvdci  &ya- 

pOKo^ous  re  MirfQwraA  ica2  iKfidkKovtri 
rhp  9fifAOP.  KcU  ol  flip  iw?uiy^Oiifrap  &s 
^coirroi,  &c. 

Upon  this  Dr.  Arnold  observes — "The 
principle  on  which  this  iiva!^wrfi6s  yrjs 
yns  re-demanded,  was  this;  that  every 
eitiflen  was  entitled  to  his  portion,  icKii^s, 
of  the  land  of  the  state,  and  that  the 
admission  of  new  citizens  rendered  a 
re-division  of  the  property  of  the  state 
a  matter  at  once  of  necessity  and  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  not  probable  that  in  any 
case  the  actual  KKjjpoi  (properties)  of 
the  old  citizens  were  required  to  be 
shared  with  the  new  members  of  the 
state;  but  only,  as  at  Rome,  the  Ager 
Publicus,  or  land  still  remaining  to  the 
state  itself,  and  not  apportioned  out  to 
individuals.  This  land,  however,  being 
beneficially  enjoyed  by  numbers  of  the 
old  citizens,  either  as  common  pasture, 
or  as  being  farmed  by  different  indivi- 
duals on  very  advantageous  terms,  a 
division  of  it  among  the  newly-admitted 
dtiaeoa,  although  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  spoliation  of  private  property,  was  yet 
a  serious  shock  to  a  great  mass  of  exist- 
ing interests,  and  was  therefore  always 
Trded  as  a  revolutionary  measure.'* 
transcribe  this  note  of  Dr.  Arnold 
rather  from  its  intrinsic  worth  than 
from  any  belief  that  analogy  of  i^prarian 
relations  existed  between  Home  and 
Leontini.  The  Ager  Publicus  at  Borne 
was  the  product  of  successive  conquests 
from  foreign  enemies  of  the  city :  there 
may  indeed  have  been  originally  a  simi- 
lar Ager  Publicus  in  the  peculiar  do- 
main of  Bome  itself,  anterior  to  all  con- 
quests ;  but  this  must  at  any  rate  have 
been  very  small,  and  had  probably  been 
aU  absorbed  and  assigned  in  private 
poperty  before  the  agrarian  disputes 

begin. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Leontinee 


had  any  Ager  Publicus  acquired  by  con- 
quest, nor  are  we  entitled  to  presume 
that  they  had  any  at  all,  capable  of 
being  divided.  Most  probably  the  lots 
for  the  new  citizens  were  to  be  provided 
out  of  private  property.  But  unfortu- 
nately we  are  not  told  how,  nor  on  what 
principles  and  conditions.  Of  what  class 
of  men  were  the  new  immigrants  T  Were 
they  individuals  altogether  poor,  having 
nothing  but  their  hands  to  work  with — 
or  did  they  bring  with  them  any  amount 
of  funds,  to  begin  their  settlement  on 
the  fertile  and  tempting  plain  of  Leon- 
tini f  (compare  Thucyd.  i.  27,  and  Plato 
de  Legib.  v.  p.  744  A.)  If  the  latter, 
we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  acquire  their  new 
lots  gratuitously.  Existing  proprietors 
would  be  forced  to  sell  at  a  fixed  price, 
but  not  to  yield  their  properties  with- 
out compensation.  I  have  already  no- 
ticed, that  to  a  small  self-working  pro- 
prietor, who  had  no  slaves,  it  was  al- 
most essential  that  his  land  should  be 
near  the  city;  and  provided  this  were 
ensured,  it  might  be  a  good  bargain  for 
a  new  resident  having  some  money,  but 
no  land  elsewhere,  to  come  in  and  buy. 
We  have  no  means  of  answering  these 
questions:  but  the  few  words  of  Thucy- 
didte  do  not  present  this  measure  as  re- 
volutionary, or  as  intended  against  the 
rich,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  It 
was  proposed  on  public  grounds,  to 
strengthen  the  city  by  the  acquisition 
of  new  citizens.  This  might  be  wise 
policy,  in  the  dose  neighbourhood  of  a 
doubtful  and  superior  city,  like  Syra- 
cuse; though  we  cannot  judge  of  the 
policy  of  the  measure,  without  knowing 
more.  But  most  assuredly  Mr.  Hitford's 
representation  can  be  noway  justified 
from  Thucydidds — "Time  and  circum- 
stances had  greatly  altered  the  state  of 
property  in  all  the  Sicilian  common- 
wealths, since  that  inamtpUte  and  miqmt- 
OU8  partition  of  kmda,  which  had  been 
made,  on  the  general  establishment  of 
democratical  government,  after  the  ok- 
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other  cities,  the  rich  Leontines  deserted  and  dismantled  their  own 
city,  transferred  their  residence  to  Syracuse,  and  were  enrolled  as 
Syracusan  citizens.  To  them  the  operation  was  exceedingly  profit- 
able, since  they  became  masters  of  the  properties  of  the  exiled 
Demos  in  addition  to  their  own.  Presently,  however,  some  of 
them,  dissatisfied  with  their  residence  m  Syracuse,  returned  to 
the  abandoned  city,  and  fitted  up  a  portion  of  it  called  Phokeis, 
together  with  a  neighbouring  strong  post  called  Brikinnies. 
Here,  after  being  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  exiled 
Demos,  they  contrived  to  hold  out  for  some  time  against  the 
efforts  of  the  Syracusans  to  expel  them  from  their  fortifications. 

The  new  enrolment  of  citizens,  projected  by  the  Leontine 
ApDiication  dcmocracy,  seems  to  date  during  the  year  succeeding  the 
of  theL«on-  pacification  of  Gela,  and  was  probably  intended  to  place 
the  city  in  a  more  defensible  position  in  case  of  renewed 
attacks  from  Syracuse — thus  compensating  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  Athenian  auxiliaries.  The  Leontine 
Demos,  in  exile  and  suffering,  doubtless  bitterly  re- 
penting that  they  had  concurred  in  dismissing  these  auxiliaries, 
sent  envoys  to  Athens  with  complaints,  and  renewed  prayers 
for  help.^ 

But  Athens  was  then  too  much  pressed  to  attend  to  their  call. 
Her  defeat  at  Delium  and  her  losses  in  Thrace  had  been  followed 
by  the  truce  for  one  year,  and  even  during  that  truce,  she  had 
been  called  upon  for  strenuous  efforts  in  Thrace  to  check  the 
progress  of  Brasidas.    After  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  she  sent 


le  Leon< 
tine  Demos 
for  help  to 
Athens. 
The  Athe- 
nians send 
PhsMX  to 
make  ob- 
servations. 


pulsion  of  the  fisimily  of  Qelon.  In  other 
cities  the  poor  rested  under  their  lot ; 
but  in  Leontini,  they  were  warm  in 
project  for  a  fresh  and  equal  pcartition; 
and  to  strengthen  themselves  against 
the  party  of  the  wealthy,  they  carried, 
in  the  general  assembly,  a  decree  for 
associatmg  a  number  of  new  citizens'* 
(Mitford,  H.  Q.,  ch.  ZTiii.  sect.  ii.  vol. 
iv.  p.  23). 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  a  pre- 
Tious  note,  that  Mr.  Mitford  has  mis- 
represented the  re-division  of  lands 
which  took  place  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Qelonian  dynasty.  That  re-division 
bad  not  been  upon  the  principle  of  equal 
lots:  it  is  not  therefore  correct  to  as- 
sert, as  Mr.  Mitford  does,  that  the  pre- 
sent movement  at  Leontini  arose  from 
the  innovation  made  by  time  and  cir- 
cumstances in  that  equal  division:  as 
little  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  poor 
at  Leontini  now  desired  "a  fresh  and 


equal  partition.**  Thucydidds  says  not 
one  word  about  equal  partition.  He  puts 
forward  the  enrolment  of  new  citizens 
as  the  substantive  and  primary  resolu- 
tion, actually  taken  by  ihe  Leontines— 
the  re-division  of  the  lands  as  a  measure 
consequent  and  subsidiary  to  this,  and 
88  yet  existing  only  in  project  (^ircvtfcc). 
Mr.  Mitford  states  the  fresh  and  equal 
division  to  have  been  the  real  object  of 
desire,  and  the  enrolment  of  new  citi- 
zens to  have  been  proposed  with  a  view 
to  attain  it.  His  representation  is 
gi'eatly  at  variance  with  that  of  Thucy- 
didds. 

1  Justin  f  iv.  4)  surrounds  the  Sicilian 
envoys  at  Athens  with  all  the  insignia 
of  misery  and  humiliation,  while  ad- 
dressing the  Athenian  assembly — "  Sor- 
didA  veste,  capillo  barb^ue  promissis, 
et  omni  squaloris  habitu  ad  misericor- 
diam  commovendam  conquisito,  cond- 
onem  deformes  adeunt." 
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PhaeajL  and  two  colleagues  to  Sicily  (b.c.  422)  with  the  modest 
force  of  two  triremes.  He  was  directed  to  try  and  organise  an 
anti-Syracusan  party  in  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
the  Leontine  Demos.  In  passing  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  he  con- 
cluded amicable  relations  with  some  of  the  Grecian  cities,  especially 
with  Lokri,  which  had  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  Athens ;  and  his 
first  addresses  in  Sicily  appeared  to  promise  success.  His  repre- 
sentations of  danger  from  Syracusan  ambition  were  well  received 
both  at  Kamarina  and  Agrigentum.  For  on  the  one  hand,  that 
universal  terror  of  Athens  which  had  dictated  the  pacification  of 
Gela,  had  now  disappeared ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  proceeding 
of  Syracuse  in  regard  to  Leontini  was  well  calculated  to  excite 
alarm.  We  see  by  that  proceeding  that  sympathy  between 
democracies  in  different  towns  was  not  universal :  the  Syracusan 
democracy  had  joined  with  the  Leontine  aristocracy  to  expel  the 
Demos — just  as  the  despot  Gelon  had  combined  with  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Megara  and  Euboea,  sixty  years  before,  and  had  sold  the 
Demos  of  those  towns  into  slavery.  The  birthjplace  of  the  famous 
rhetor  Gorgias  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  inhabited  cities; 
its  temples  were  deserted ;  and  its  territory  had  become  a  part  of 
Syracuse.  All  these  were  circumstances  so  powerfully  affecting 
Grecian  imagination,  that  the  Kamarinseans,  neighbours  of  Syra- 
cuse on  the  other  side,  might  well  fear  lest  the  like  unjust  conquest, 
expulsion,  and  absorption,  should  soon  overtake  them.  Agrigen- 
tum, though  without  any  similar  fear,  was  disposed,  from  policy 
and  jealousy  of  Syracuse,  to  second  the  views  of  Phseax.  But 
when  the  latter  proceeded  to  Gela,  in  order  to  procure  the 
adhesion  of  that  city  in  addition  to  the  other  two,  he  found  himself 
met  by  so  resolute  an  opposition,  that  his  whole  scheme  was 
frustrated,  nor  did  he  think  it  advisable  even  to  open  his  case  at 
Selinus  or  Himera.  In  returning,  he  crossed  the  interior  of  the 
island  through  the  territory  of  the  Sikels  to  Katana,  passing  in  his 
way  by  Brikinnies,  where  the  Leontine  Demos  were  still  main- 
taining a  precarious  existence.  Having  encouraged  them  to  hold 
out  by  assurances  of  aid,  he  proceeded  on  his  homeward  voyage. 
In  the  strait  of  Messina  he  struck  upon  some  vessels  conveying 
a  body  of  expelled  Lokrians  from  Messene  to  Lokri.  The 
Lokriaus  had  got  possession  of  Messene  after  the  pacification 
of  Gela,  by  means  of  an  internal  sedition ;  but  after  holding  it 
some  time,  they  were  now  driven  out  by  a  second  revolution. 
Phaeax,  being  under  agreement  with  Lokri,  passed  by  these  vessels 
without  any  act  of  hostility.^ 

>  Thucyd.  ▼.  4,  5. 
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The  Leontine  exiles  at  Brikinnies,  howeyer,  receired  no  benefit 
Leontini  de-:  from  his  assurances,  and  appear  soon  afterwards  to  have 

popnuited—     _  _        _  ** 

tbejjemoe  been  Completely  expelled.  Nevertheless  Athens  was 
noway  disposed,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  operations  in 
Sicily.  A  few  months  after  the  visit  of  Phaeax  to  that 
island,  came  the  peace  of  Nikias.  The  consequences  of  that  peace 
occupied  her  whole  attention  in  Peloponnesus,  while  the  ambition 
of  Alkibiades  carried  her  on  for  three  years  in  intra-Peloponnesian 
projects  and  co-operation  with  Argos  against  Sparta.  It  was  only 
in  the  year  417  B.C.,  when  these  projects  had  proved  abortive,  that 
she  had  leisure  to  turn  her  attention  elsewhere.  During  that 
year,  Nikias  had  contemplated  an  expedition  against  Amphipolis 
in  conjunction  with  Perdikkas,  whose  desertion  frustrated  the 
scheme.  The  year  416  b.c.  was  that  in  which  Melos  was  be^eged 
and  taken. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  had  cleared  and  appropriated  all  the 
».o.4it.  territory  of  Leontini,  which  city  now  existed  only  in  the 
waf  between  talk  and  hopos  of  its  exiles.     Of  these  latter  a  portion 

Selinut  and  .     ^  ,  .  i     • 

ERMta-       seem  to  have  continued  at  Athens  pressinir  their  en- 

tile  latter  ...  .  . 

appuei  to  treaties  for  aid ;  which  began  to  obtain  some  attention 
aid.*°*  ^  about  the  year  417  B.C.,  when  another  incident  happened 
to  strengthen  their  chance  of  success.  A  quarrel  broke  out 
between  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Selinus  (Hellenic)  and  Egesta 
(non-Hellenic)  in  the  western  comer  of  Sicily;  partly  about  a 
piece  of  land  on  the  river  which  divided  the  two  territories,  partly 
about  some  alleged  wrong  in  cases  of  intemuptial  connexion. 
The  Selinuntines,  not  satisfied  with  their  own  strength,  obtained 
assistance  from  the  Syracusans  their  allies,  and  thus  reduced 
Egesta  to  considerable  straits  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.^  Now 
the  Egestaeans  had  allied  themselves  with  Laches  ten  years  before, 
during  the  first  expedition  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Sicily ;  uppn 
the  strength  of  which  alliance  they  sent  to  Athens,  to  solicit  her 
intervention  for  tbeir  defence,  after  having  in  vain  applied  both  to 
Agrigentum  and  to  Carthage.  It  may  seem  signular  that  Carthage 
did  not  at  this  time  readily  embrace  the  pretext  for  interference — 
considering  that  ten  years  afterwards  she  interfered  with  such 
destructive  efiect  against  Selinus.  At  this  time,  however,  the  fear 
of  Athens  and  her  formidable  navy  appears  to  have  been  felt  even 


^  Thuoyd.  vi.  6;  Diodor.  xii.  82.  The 
statement  of  Diodortui — that  the  Eges- 
tseans  applied  not  merely  to  Agrigentum 
but  also  to  Syracuse — is  highly  impro> 
bable.    The  war  whioh  he  mentions  as 


having  taken  place  some  years  before 
between  Egesta  and  Lilybteum  (xi.  86) 
in  454  B.c.y  may  probably  have  been  a 
war  between  Egesta  and  Selinus. 
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at  Carthage,'  thas  protecting  the  Sicilian  Greeks  against  the  most 
dangerous  of  their  neighboura 

The  Egestaean  envoys  reached  Athens  in  the  spring  of  416  B.C., 
at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  had  no  immediate  project  b^-  ^i^- 
to  occupy  their  thoughts,  except  the  enterprise  against  PromueBof 
Melos,   which  could  not  be   either  long  or  doubtful.  «m:  moUvM 
Though  urgent  in  setting  forth  the  necessities  of  their  Athens  for 
position,  they  at  the  same  time  did  not  appear  like  the  m  SLdij. 
Leontines,   as    mere    helpless  suppliants,   addressing  themselves 
to  Athenian   compassion.     They  rested  their  appeal   chiefly  on 
grounds  of  policy.    The  Syracusans,  having  already  extinguished 
one  ally  of  Athens  (Leontini),  were  now  hard  pressing  upon  a 
second  (£gesta),  and  would  thus  successively  subdue  them  all :  as 
soon  as  this  was  completed,  there  would  be  nothing  left  in  Sicily 
except  an  omnipotent  Dorian  combination,  allied  to  Peloponnesus 
both  by  race  and  descent,  and  sure  to  lend  effective  aid  in  putting 
down  Athens  herself.     It  was  therefore  essential  for  Athens  to 
forestall  this  coming  danger  by  interfering  forthwith  to  uphold  her 
remaining  allies  against  the  encroachments  of  Syracuse.     If  she 
would  send  a  naval  expedition  adequate  to  the  rescue  of  Egesta, 
the  Egestaeans  themselves  engaged  to  provide  ample  funds  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.' 

Such  representations  from  the  envoys,  and  fears  of  Syracusan 
aggrandisement  as  a  source  of  strength  to  Peloponnesus,  Aiubiadte 
worked  along  with  the  prayers  of   the  Leontines  in  ^^!^ 
rekindling  the  appetite  of  Athens  for  extending  her  power  ^aS^^ 
in  Scily.    The  impressdon  made  upon  the   Athenian  *»'*'^«ntioo. 
public,  favourable  from  the  first,  was  wound  up  to  a  still  higher 
pitch  by  renewed  discussion.    The  envoys  were  repeatedly  heard 
in  the  public  assembly,'  together  with  those  citizens  who  supported 
their  proposidona     At  the  head  of  these  was  Alkibiades,  who 
aspired  to  the  command  of  the  intended  expedition,  tempting 
alike  to  his  love  of  glory,  of  adventure,  and  of  personal  gain. 
But  it  is  plain  from  these  renewed  discussions  that  at  first  the 
disposition  of  the  people  was  by  no  means  decided,  much  less 
unanimous ;  and  that  a  considerable  party  sustained  Nikias  in  a 
prudential  opposition.     Even  at  last,  the  resolution  adopted  was 


>  Thuoyd.  vi  34. 

^  Thuoyd.  vi.  6;  Dlodor.  zii.  83. 

*  Thocyd.  tI.  6.  ^r  Aicodovrcf  ol 
'A^KOiOc  hf  rtus  iKKXriclais  rmw  re 
'Eyff4rra/c»r  V o ^ ^ «( ic I f  \9y6vrmv  icai 


&o. 

Mr.  Mitford  takes  no  notioe  of  all 
these  previous  debates,  when  he  im- 
putes to  the  Athenians  hurry  and  pas- 
sion in  the  ultimate  decision  (oh.  zviii 
seot.  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  30), 


w\ 
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not  one  of  positive  consent,  but  a  mean  term  such  as  perhaps 
Nikias  himself  could  not  resist  Special  envoys  were  despatched 
to  Egesta — partly  to  ascertain  the  means  of  the  town  to  fulfil 
its  assurance  of  defraying  the  costs  of  war — partly  to  make 
investigations  on  the  spot,  and  report  upon  the  general  state  of 
afiairs. 

Perhaps  the  commissioners  despatched  were  men  themselves  not 
unfriendly  to  the  enterprise;  nor  is  it  impossible  that 
some  of  them  may  have  been  individually  bribed  by  the 
Egestaeans : — at  least  such  a  supposition  is  not  forbidden 
by  the  average  state  of  Athenian  public  morality.  But 
the  most  honest  or  even  suspicious  men  could  hardly  be 
prepared  for  the  deep-laid  stratagems  put  in  practice  to 
delude  them  on  their  arrival  at  Egesta.  They  were  conducted  to 
the  rich  temple  of  Aphrodite  on  Mount  Eryx,  where  the  plate  and 
donatives  were  exhibited  before  them ;  abundant  in  number,  and 
striking  to  the  eye,  yet  composed  mostly  of  silver-gilt  vessels, 
which,  though  falsely  passed  off  as  solid  gold,  were  in  reality 
of  little  pecuniary  value.  Moreover,  the  Egestaean  citizens  were 
profuse  in  their  hospitalities  and  entertainments  both  to  the 
commissioners  and  to  the  crews  of  the  triremes.^ 

They  collected  together  all  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  dishes, 
and  gobleis,  of  Egesta,  which  they  farther  enlarged  by  borrowing 
additional  ornaments  of  the  same  kind  from  the  neighbouring 
cities,  Hellenic  as  well  as  Carthaginian.  At  each  successive 
entertainment  every  Egestsan  host  exhibited  all  this  large  stock 
of  plate  as  his  own  property — the  same  stock  being  transferred 
from  house  to  house  for  the  occasion.  A  false  appearance  was 
thus  created,  of  the  large  number  of  wealthy  men  in  Egesta ;  and 
the  Athenian  seamen,  while  their  hearts  were  won  by  the  caresses, 
saw  with  amazement  this  prodigious  display  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
were  thoroughly  duped  by  the  fraud.*  To  complete  the  illusion, 
by  resting  it  on  a  basis  of  reality  and  prompt  payment,  sixty 
talents  of  uncoined  silver  were  at  once  produced  as  ready  for  the 
operations  of  war.  With  this  sum  in  hand,  the  Athenian 
commissioners,  after  iSnishing  their  examination,  and  the  Egest^ean 


^  Thucyd.  ▼!.  46.  I8(f  (ci'(<rcif  voio^- 
fitroi  tAp  TpifipiT&y,  rd  rt  i\  ahiiis  'Zydc- 
rrit  iinr^fiara  Koi  XP^*^^  ^^  iipyvpa  (vX- 

Kid  ^oirucucmy  ncoi  *EAAi}W8«r  alrriirdfit- 
4<r4i^poy  4s  rks  ktrndtrtis  its  oUcm 
Ktd  irdrrmy  &s  47r\  rh  vo\h  rots 


vol 


tKturrou 


aXnots  ^pwfi4p9$p,  icai  veun-axov  voWmy 
^rofitrtfv,  fttyd\iiv  r^p  fmrKii^tv  roh 
ix  rAy  rpiiipAy  'ABiiyaiois  Kopuxw,  &o. 

Suoh  loans  of  sold  and  silver  plate 
betoken  a  remarkable  degree  of  intimacy 
amonff  the  different  citiea. 

•  Thucyd.  vi.  46;  Diodor.  xii.  83. 
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envoys  also,  returned  to  Athens,  which  they  reached  in  the  spring 
of  415  B.c.,^  about  three  months  after  the  capture  of  Melos. 

The  Athenian  assembly  being  presently  convened  to  hear  their 
report,  the  deluded  commissioners  drew  a  magnificent  Bjciu. 
picture  of  the  wealth,  public  and  private,  which  they  had  ^/^^' 
actually  seen  and  touched  at  Egesta,  and  presented  the  JJ*"{J^JJJ_ 
sixty  talents  (one  month's  pay  for  a  fleet  of  sixty  tri-  ^'JJTSSb 
remes)  as  a  small   instalment  out  of  the   vast  stock  their  report, 
remaining  behind.     While  they  thus  officially  certified  taken  to  send 
the  capacity  of  the  Egestaeans  to  perform  their  promise  tosiciiy. 
of  defraying  the  cost  of  the  war,  the  seamen  of  their  trireme, 
addressing  the  assembly  in  their  character  of  citizens — beyond  all 
suspicion  of  being  bribed — overflowing  with  sympathy  for  the  town 
in  which  they  had  just  been   so   cordially  welcomed — ^and  full 
of  wonder  at  the  display  of  wealth  which  they  had  witnessed — 
would   probably   contribute   still  more   efiectually  to  kindle  the 
sympathies  of  their  countrymen.     Accordingly  when  the  Egestsean 
envoys  again  renewed  their  petitions  and  representations,  con- 
fidently appealing  to  the  scrutiny  which  they  had  undergone — ^when 
the  distress  of  the  suppliant  Leontines  was  again  depicted — ^the 
Athenian  assembly  no  longer  delayed  coming  to  a  final  decisnon. 
They  determined  to  send  forthwith  sixty  triremes  to  Sicily,  under 
three  generals  with  full  powers — Nikias,  Alkibiades,  and  Lama- 
chus ;  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  relieving  Egesta ;  next,  as  soon 
as  that  primary  object  should  have  been  accomplished,  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  city  of  Leontini;  lastly,  of  furthering  the  views* of 
Athens  in  Sicily,  by  any  other  means   which  they  might  find 
practicable.'     Such   resolution   being  passed,   a  fresh    assembly 
was  appointed  for  the  fifth  day  following,  to  settle  the  details. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  assembly,  in  which  the  reports  from 
Egesta  were   first  delivered,    was    one    of   unqualified  Embamat- 
triumph  to  Alkibiades  and  those  who  had  from  the  first  Ntkus  as  op- 
advocated  the  expedition — as  well  as  of  embarrassment  Mpeduionf 
and  humiliation  to  Nikias  who  had  opposed  it.     He  was  probably 

^  To  ibis  winter  or  spring,  perhaps.  The  word  Tpi^dXiis  was  a  nickname  (not 
we  may  refer  the  representation  of  the  I  difficult  to  understand)  applied  to  Alki- 
lost  comedy  Tpt^dXiis  of  Aristophanes,  i  biadte,  who  was  just  now  at  the  height 
Iberians  were  alluded  to  in  it,  to  be  of  his  importance,  and  therefore  likely 
introduced  by  Aristarchus;  seemingly  enough  to  be  chosen  as  the  butt  of  a 
Iberian  mercenaries,  who  were  among  comedy.  See  the  few  fragments  remain- 
the  auxiliaries  talked  of  at  this  time  by  ing  of  the  Tpi4>dx.iis,  in  Meineke,  Fragm. 
Alkibiadte  and  the  other  prominent  aa-  Comic.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  1162-1167. 
visers  of  the  expedition,  as  a  means  of  j  s  Thucyd.  vi.  8;  Diodor.  ziL  83. 
conquest  in  Sioly    (Thucyd.  vi.   90).  ; 
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more  astonished  than  any  one  else  at  the  statements  of  the 
commissioners  and  seamen,  because  he  did  not  believe  in  the  point 
which  they  went  to  establish.  Yet  he  could  not  venture  to 
contradict  eye-witnesses  speaking  in  evident  good  faith-<-and  as 
the  assembly  went  heartily  along  with  them,  he  laboured  under 
great  difficulty  in  repeating  his  objections  to  a  scheme  now  so 
much  strengthened  in  public  favour.  Accordingly  his  ^ech  was 
probably  hesitating  and  ineffective ;  the  more  so,  as  his  opponents, 
far  from  wishing  to  make  good  any  personal  triumph  against 
himself,  were  forward  in  proposing  his  name  first  on  the  list 
of  generals,  in  spite  of  bis  own  declared  repugnance.^  But  when 
the  assembly  broke  up,  he  became  fearfully  impressed  with  the 
perilous  resolution  which  it  had  adopted,  and  at  the  same  time 
conscious  that  he  had  not  done  justice  to  his  own  case  against 
it.  He  therefore  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  next  assembly 
four  days  afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  reopening  the  debate,  and 
again  denouncing  the  intended  expedition.  Properly  speaking, 
the  Athenians  might  have  declined  to  hear  him  on  this  subject 
Indeed  the  question  which  he  raised  could  not  be  put  without 
illegality ;  the  principle  of  the  measure  had  been  already  deter- 
mined, and  it  remained  only  to  arrange  the  details,  for  which 
special  purpose  the  coming  assembly  had  been  appointed.  But  he 
was  heard,  and  with  perfect  patience;  and  his  harangue,  a 
valuable  sample  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  time,  is  set  forth  at 
length  by  Thucydides.  I  give  here  the  chief  points  of  it,  not 
confining  myself  to  the  exact  expressions. 

**  Though  we  are  met  to-day,  Athenians,  to  settle  the  particulars 
spMchof  of  the  expedition  already  pronounced  against  Sicily,  yet  I 
^e^il^nd  think  we  ought  to  take  farther  counsel  whether  it  be  well 
h^ld  by  ttio  to  ^^^  ^^^  expedition  at  all ;  nor  ought  we  thus  hastily 
Atbeniaos.  ^  pluugc,  at  the  instauco  of  aliens^  into  a  dangerous  war 
noway  belonging  to  us.  To  myself  personally,  indeed,  your 
resolution  has  offered  an  honourable  appointment,  and  for  my  owa 
bodily  danger  I  care  as  little  as  any  man :  yet  no  considerations  of 
personal  dignity  have  ever  before  prevented  me,  nor  shall  now 
prevent  me,  from  giving  you  my  honest  opinion,  however  it  may 


1  Thucyd.  vi.  8.  'O  9h  Nik^os,  iuco^- 
rior  fi^y  iffnifidyos  &f>X'<>'>  ^-  ^^^  read- 
ing iucoicios  appears  better  sustained  by 
MSS.,  and  intrinsically  more  suitable, 
than  iucoiiras,  which  latter  word  proba- 
bly arose  from  the  correction  of  some 
reader  who  was  surprised  that  Nikias 
made  in  the  second  assembly  a  speech 


which  properly  belonged  to  the  first — 
and  who  explained  this  by  supposing 
that  Nikias  had  not  been  present  at  the 
first  assembly.  That  he  was  not  present, 
however,  is  hi^ly  improbable.  The 
matter,  nerertheless,  does  require  some 
explanation;  and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  supply  one  in  the  text. 
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clash  with  your  habitual  judgements.  I  tell  jou  then,  that  in  your 
desire  to  go  to  Sicily,  you  leave  many  enemies  here  behind  you, 
and  that  you  will  bring  upon  yourselves  new  enemies  from  thence 
to  help  them.  Perhaps  you  fancy  that  your  truce  with  Sparta  is 
an  adequate  protection.  In  name  indeed  (though  only  in  name, 
thanks  to  the  intrigues  of  parties  both  here  and  there),  that  truce 
may  stand,  so  long  as  your  power  remains  unimpaired ;  but  on 
your  first  serious  reverses,  the  enemy  will  eagerly  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  assailing  you.  Some  of  your  most  powerful  enemies  have 
never  even  accepted  the  truce  ;  and  if  you  divide  your  force  as  you 
now  propose,  they  will  probably  set  upon  you  at  once  along  with 
the  Sicilians,  whom  they  would  have  been  too  happy  to  procure  as 
cooperating  allies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Recollect  that 
your  Chalkidian  subjects  in  Thrace  are  still  in  revolt,  and  have 
never  yet  been  conquered :  other  continental  subjects,  too,  are  not 
much  to  be  trusted ;  and  you  are  going  to  redress  injuries  ofiered 
to  Egesta,  before  you  have  yet  thought  of  redressing  your  own. 
Now  your  conquests  in  Thrace,  if  you  make  any,  can  be  main- 
tained ;  but  Sicily  is  so  distant  and  the  people  so  powerful,  that 
you  will  never  be  able  to  maintain  permanent  ascendency ;  and 
it  is  absurd  to  undertake  an  expedition  wherein  conquest  cannot 
be  permanent,  while  failure  will  be  destructive.  The  Egestseans 
alarm  you  by  the  prospect  of  Syracusan  aggrandisement  But 
to  me  it  seems,  that  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  even  if  they  become 
subjects  of  Syracuse,  will  be  less  dangerous  to  you  than  they  are  at 
present :  for  as  matters  stand  now,  they  might  possibly  send  aid  to 
Peloponnesus,  from  desire  on  the  part  of  each  to  gain  the  favour  of 
Lacedaemon — but  imperial  Syracuse  would  have  no  motive  to 
endanger  her  own  empire  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  yours. 
You  are  now  full  of  confidence,  because  you  have  come  out  of  the 
war  better  than  you  at  first  feared.  But  do  not  trust  the 
Spartans:  they,  the  most  sensitive  of  all  men  to  the  reputation 
of  superiority,  are  lying  in  wait  to  play  you  a  trick  in  order  to 
repair  their  own  dishonour :  their  oligarchical  machinations  against 
you  demand  all  your  vigilance,  and  leave  you  no  leisure  to  think  of 
these  foreigners  at  Egesta.  Having  just  recovered  ourselves  some- 
what from  the  pressure  of  disease  and  war,  we  ought  to  reserve  thig 
newly-acquired  strength  for  oiur  own  purposes,  instead  of  wasting  it 
upon  the  treacherous  assurances  of  desperate  exiles  from  Sicily." 

Nikias  then  continued,  doubtless  turning  towards  Alkibiades: 
'^If  any  man,  delighted  to  be  named  to  the  command,  though 
still  too  young  for  it,  exhorts  you  to  this  expedition  in  his  own 
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selfish  interests,  looking  to  admiration  for  bis  ostentation  in 
chariot-racing,  and  to  profit  from  his  command  as  a  means  of 
making  good  his  extravagances — do  not  let  such  a  man  gain 
celebrity  for  himself  at  the  hazard  of  the  entire  city.  Be  per- 
suaded that  such  persons  are  alike  unprincipled  in  regard  to  the 
public  property  and  wasteful  as  to  their  own — and  that  this  matter 
is  too  serious  for  the  rash  counsels  of  youth.  I  tremble  when 
I  see  before  me  this  band  sitting,  by  previous  concert,  close  to 
their  leader  in  the  assembly — and  I  in  my  turn  exhort  the  elderly 
men,  who  are  near  them,  not  to  be  shamed  out  of  their  opposition 
by  the  fear  of  being  called  cowards.  Let  them  leave  to  these  men 
the  ruinous  appetite  for  what  is  not  within  reach :  in  the  conviction 
that  few  plans  ever  succeed  from  passionate  desire — many,  from 
deliberate  foresight.  Let  them  vote  against  the  expedition — ^main- 
taining undisturbed  our  present  relations  with  the  Sicilian  cities, 
and  desiring  the  Egestseans  to  close  the  war  against  Selinus, 
as  they  have  begun  it,  without  the  aid  of  Athens.^  Nor  be  thou 
afraid,  Prytanis  (Mr.  President),  to  submit  this  momentous 
question  again  to  the  decision  of  the  assembly — seeing  that  breach 
of  the  law  in  the  presence  of  so  many  witnesses,  cannot  expose 
thee  to  impeachment,  while  thou  wilt  afibrd  opportunity  for  the 
correction  of  a  perilous  misjudgement." 

Such  were  the  principal  points  in  the  speech  of  Nikias  on  this 


>  Thucyd.  vi.  9-14.  Kol  <rh,  i  rrp^- 
TOKt,  toOto,  cTirep  ^e?  <roi  irpo<HiK€iv  K-ff- 
ictrBal  re  rrjs  ir6\€aSt  Kot  fiovKu  ytytcrOai 

TporiOti  aoBis  'ABiiyaiois,  voftiffas^  tl  63- 
^c»9fh  rh  iivw^ipicrcUf  rh  fihv  Xil/eti^  rovs 
y6fJLOvs  fiii  fierii  rotrSivf  tiv  ficLpr^pctr  al- 
riav  <rx^^f^f  f^f  '^  tr<$Xc»5  kok&s  4ovXcv- 
trc^uivTis  larphs  tty  y€v4<r$€Uy  See. 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Arnold  either  on  this  passage,  or  upon 
the  parallel  case  of  the  renewed  debate 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  Mitylenaeans  (see  above,  ch.  l. 
and  Thucyd.  iii.  36).  It  appears  to 
me  that  Nikias  was  here  asking  the 
Prytanis  to  do  an  illegal  act,  which 
might  well  expose  him  to  accusation 
and  punishment.  Probably  he  would 
have  been  accused  on  this  groimd,  if 
the  decision  of  the  second  assembly  had 
been  different  from  what  it  actually 
turned  out — if  they  had  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  former  assembly,  but 
only  by  a  small  mejority. 

The  distinction  taken  by  Dr.  Arnold 


between  what  was  iHegai  and  what  was 
merely  irregular,  was  little  marked  at 
Athens :  both  were  called  illegal— rohs 
y6fiovs  \{>uy.  The  rules  which  the 
Athenian  assembly,  a  sovereign  assem- 
bly,  laid  down  for  its  own  debates  and 
decisions,  were  just  as  much  lavos  as 
those  which  it  passed  for  the  guidance 
of  private  citissens. 

Both  in  this  case,  and  in  the  Mityle- 
nsean  debate,  I  think  the  Athenian  Pry- 
tanis committed  an  illegality.  In  the 
first  case,  every  one  is  glad  of  the  ille- 
gality, because  it  proved  the  salvation 
of  so  many  Mitylensean  lives.  In  the 
second  case,  the  illegality  was  produc- 
tive of  practical  bad  consequences,  inas- 
much as  it  seems  to  have  brought  about 
the  immense  extension  of  the  scale  upon 
which  the  expedition  was  projected. 
But  there  will  occur  in  a  few  years  a 
third  incident  (the  condemnation  of  the 
six  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusse) 
in  which  the  prodigious  importance  of  a 
strict  observance  of  forms  will  appear 
painfully  and  conspicuously  manifest. 
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memorable  occasion.  It  was  heard  with  attcDtion,  and  probably 
made  some  impression;  since  it  completely  reopened  the  entire 
debate,  in  spite  of  the  formal  illegality.  Immediately  after  he  sat 
down,  while  his  words  were  yet  fresh  in  the  ears  of  the  audience, 
Alkibiades  rose  to  reply.  The  speech  just  made,  bringing  the 
expedition  again  into  question,  endangered  his  dearest  hopes  both 
of  fame  and  of  pecuniary  acquisition.  Opposed  to  Nikias  both  in 
personal  character  and  in  political  tendencies,  he  had  pushed  his 
rivalry  to  such  a  degree  of  bitterness,  that  at  one  moment  a  vote 
of  ostracism  had  been  on  the  point  of  deciding  between  them. 
That  TOte  had  indeed  been  turned  aside  by  joint  consent,  and 
discharged  upon  Hyperbolus ;  yet  the  hostile  feelings  till  continued 
on  both  sides,  and  Nikias  had  just  manifested  it  by  a  parlia- 
mentary attack  of  the  most  galling  character — all  the  more  galling 
because  it  was  strictly  accurate  and  well-deserved.  Provoked  as 
well  as  alarmed,  Alkibiades  started  up  forthwith — his  impatience 
breaking  loose  from  the  formalities  of  an  exordium. 

*'  Athenians,  I  both  have  better  title  than  others  to  the  post 
of  commander  (for  the  taunts  of  Nikias  force  me  to  begin  R^piy  ^f 
here),  and  I  account  myself  fully  worthy  of  it.  Those  -a^********^ 
very  matters,  with  which  he  reproaches  me,  are  sources  not  merely 
of  glory  to  my  ancestors  and  myself,  but  of  positive  advantage 
to  my  country.  For  the  Greeks,  on  witnessing  my  splendid 
Theory  at  Olympia,  were  induced  to  rate  the  power  of  Athens 
even  above  the  reality,  having  before  regarded  it  as  broken  down 
by  the  war ;  when  I  sent  into  the  lists  seven  chariots,  being  more 
than  any  private  individual  had  ever  sent  before — winning  the  first 
prize,  coming  in  also  second  and  fourth,  and  performing  all  the 
accessories  in  a  manner  suitable  to  an  Olympic  victory.  Custom 
attaches  honour  to  such  exploits,  but  the  power  of  the  performers 
is  at  the  same  time  brought  home  to  the  feelings  of  spectators. 
My  exhibitions  at  Athens,  too,  choregic  and  others,  are  naturally 
^ewed  with  jealousy  by  my  rivals  here ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  strangers 
they  are  evidences  of  power.  Such  so-called  folly  is  by  no  means 
useless,  when  a  man  at  his  own  cost  serves  the  city  as  well  as 
himself.  Nor  is  it  unjust,  when  a  man  has  an  exalted  opinion 
of  himself,  that  he  should  not  conduct  himself  towards  others  as  if 
he  were  their  equal;  for  the  man  in  misfortune  finds  no  one 
to  bear  a  share  of  it  Just  as,  when  we  are  in  distress,  we  find  no 
one  to  speak  to  us — in  like  manner  let  a  man  lay  his  account 
to  bear  the  insolence  of  the  prosperous ;  or  else  let  him  give  equal 
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dealing  to  the  low,  and  then  claim  to  receive  it  from  the  high.  I 
knoyir  well  that  such  exalted  personages,  and  all  who  have  in 
any  way  attained  eminence,  have  been  during  their  lifetime 
unpopular,  chiefly  in  society  with  their  equals,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  with  others  also ;  while  after  their  decease,  they  have  left 
such  a  reputation  as  to  make  people  claim  kindred  with  them 
falsely — aod  to  induce  their  country  to  boast  of  them,  not  as 
though  they  were  aliens  or  wrong-doers,  but  as  her  own  citizens 
and  as  men  who  did  her  honour.  It  is  this  glory  which  I  desire ; 
and  in  pursuit  of  which  I  incur  such  reproadies  for  my  private 
conduct  Yet  look  at  my  public  conduct,  and  see  whether  it  will 
not  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  citizen.  I  brought 
together  the  most  powerful  states  in  Peloponnesus  without  any 
serious  cost  or  hazard  to  you,  and  made  the  Lacedaemonians  peril 
their  all  at  Mantineia  on  the  fortune  of  one  day :  a  peril  so  great, 
that,  though  victorious,  they  have  not  even  yet  regained  their 
steady  belief  in  their  own  strength." 

'^  Thus  did  my  youth,  and  my  so  called  monstrous  folly,  find 
suitable  words  to  address  the  Peloponnesian  powers^  and  earnest- 
ness to  give  them  confidence  and  obtain  their  co-operaticHi.  Be 
not  now,  therefore,  afraid  of  this  youth  of  mine :  but  so  long 
as  I  possess  it  in  full  vigour,  and  so  long  as  Nikias  retains 
his  reputation  for  good  fortune,  turn  us  each  to  account  in  our 
own  way."  ^ 

Having  thus  vindicated  himself  personally,  Alkibiades  went  on 
to  deprecate  any  change  of  the  public  resolution  already  taken. 
The  Sicilian  cities  (he  said)  were  not  so  formidable  as  was 
represented.  Their  population  was  numerous  indeed,  but  fluctu- 
ating, turbulent,  often  on  the  move,  and  without  local  attachment 
No  man  there  considered  himself  as  a  permanent  resident  nor 
cared  to  defend  the  city  in  which  he  dwelt ;  nor  were  there  arms 
or  organization  for  such  a  purpose.  The  native  Sikels,  detesting 
Syracuse,  would  willingly  lend  their  aid  to  her  assailants.  As 
to  the  Peloponneaans,  powerftil  as  they  were,  they  had  never  yet 
been  more  without  hope  of  damaging  Athens,  than  they  were 
now :  they  were  not  more  desperate  enemies  now,  than  they  had 
been  in  former  days  :*  they  might  invade  Attica  by  land,  whether 
the  Athenians  sailed  to  Sicily  or  not;  but  they  could  do  no 
mischief  by  sea,  for  Athens  would  still  have  in  reserve  a  navy 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  16,  17.  |  vttrrol  t«  fioAAfrir  UtXoToyrffVioi  4s  ^fms 
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safficient  to  restrain  them.  What  valid  ground  was  there,  there- 
fore, to  evade  performing  obligations  which  Athens  had  sworn 
to  her  Sicilian  allies?  To  be  sure  they  could  brmg  no  help 
to  Attica  in  return : — but  Athens  did  not  want  them  on  her  own 
side  of  the  water — ^she  wanted  them  in  Sicily,  to  prevent  her 
Sidlian  enemies  from  coming  over  to  attack  her.  She  had 
ori^nally  acquired  her  empire  by  a  readiness  to  interfere  wherever 
she  was  invited ;  nor  would  she  have  made  any  progress,  if  she  had 
been  backward  or  prudish  in  scrutinising  such  invitations.  She 
could  not  now  set  limits  to  the  extent  of  her  imperial  sway ;  she 
was  under  a  necessity  not  merely  to  retain  her  present  subjects, 
but  to  lay  snares  for  new  subjects — on  pain  of  falling  into  de- 
pendence herself  if  she  ceased  to  be  imperial.  Let  her  then 
persist  in  the  resolution  adopted,  and  strike  terror  into  the 
Feloponnesians  by  undertaking  this  great  expedition.  She  would 
probably  conquer  all  Sicily ;  at  least  she  would  humble  Syracuse : 
in  case  even  of  failure,  she  could  always  bring  back  her  troops, 
from  her  unquestionable  superiority  at  sea.  The  stationary  and 
inactive  policy  recommended  by  Nikias  was  not  less  at  variance 
with  the  temper,  than  with  the  position,  of  Athens,  and  would 
be  ruinous  to  her  if  pursued.  Her  military  organization  would 
decline,  and  her  energies  would  be  wasted  in  internal  rub  and 
conflict,  instead  of  that  aspiring  readiness  of  enterprise,  which, 
having  become  engrafted  upon  her  laws  and  habits,  could  not  be 
now  renounced,  even  if  bad  in  itself,  without  speedy  destruction.^ 

Such  was  substantially  the  reply  of  Alkibiades  to  Nikias.  The 
debate  «ras  now  completely  reopened,  so  that  several  Theastembiy 
speakers  addressed  the  assembly  on  both  sides;  more  tb^^waVr^ 
however,  decidedly,  in  fiaivour  of  the  expedition  than  flSSlJ^to 
against  it  The  alarmed  Egest^eans  and  Leontines  ^n'i^aJai. 
renewed  their  supplications,  appealing  to  the  plighted  *»8toSicuy. 
faith  of  the  city :  probably  also,  those  Athenians  who  had  visited 
Egesta  stood  forward  again  to  protest  against  what  they  would  call 
the  ungenerous  doubts  and  insinuations  of  Nikias.  By  all  these 
appeals,  after  considerable  debate,  the  assembly  was  so  powerfully 
moved,  that  their  determination  to  send  the  fleet  became  more 
intense  than  ever;  and  Nikias,  perceiving  that  farther  direct 
opposition  was  useless,  altered  his  tactics.  He  now  attempted 
a  mancBuvre,  designed  indirectly  to  disgust  his  countrymen  with 
the  plan,  by  enlacing  upon  its  dangers  and  difficulties,  and 

»  Thucyd.  vi.  16-19. 
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insisting  upon  a  prodigious  force  as  indispensable  to  surmount 
them.  Nor  was  he  without  hopes  that  they  might  be  sufficiently 
disheartened  by  such  prospective  hardships,  to  throw  up  the  scheme 
altogether.  At  any  rate,  if  they  persisted,  he  himself  as  com- 
mander would  thus  be  enabled  to  execute  it  with  completeness  and 
confidence. 

Accepting  the  expedition,  therefore,  as  the  pronounced  fiat 
Second  of  the  pcopIc,  he  reminded  them  that  the  cities  which 
9ikiiift-^x-  they  were  about  to  attack,  especially  Syracuse  and 
tSTdifBCTi-  Selinus,  were  powerful,  populous,  free — well-prepared  in 
SSgSSof  every  way  with  hoplites,  horsemen,  light-armed  troops, 
ttSifSdd^  fillips  of  war,  plenty  of  horses  to  mount  their  cavalry,  and 
iSI!S*<I?the  abundant  com  at  home.  At  best,  Athens  could  hope  for 
luigest  scale.  ^0  othcr  alUcs  in  Sicily  except  Naxus  and  Katana,  from 
their  kindred  with  the  Leontines.  It  was  no  mere  fleet,  therefore, 
which  could  cope  with  enemies  like  these  on  their  own  soil.  The 
fleet  indeed  must  be  prodigiously  great,  for  the  purpose  not  merely 
of  maritime  combat,  but  of  keeping  open  communication  at  sea, 
and  ensuring  the  importation  of  subsistence.  But  there  must 
besides  be  a  large  force  of  hoplites,  bowmen,  and  slingers — a  large 
stock  of  provisions  in  transports — and  above  all,  an  abundant 
amount  of  money :  for  the  funds  promised  by  the  Egestseans  would 
be  found  mere  empty  delusion.  The  army  must  be  not  simply 
a  match  for  the  enemy's  regular  hoplites  and  powerful  cavalry,  but 
also  independent  of  foreign  aid  from  the  first  day  of  their  landiflg.^ 
If  not,  in  case  of  the  least  reverse,  they  would  find  everywhere 
nothing  but  active  enemies,  without  a  single  Mend.  ^'  I  know  (he 
concluded)  that  there  are  many  dangers  against  which  we  must 
take  precaution,  and  many  more  in  which  we  must  trust  to  good 
fortune,  serious  as  it  is  for  mere  men  to  do  so.  But  I  choose 
to  leave  as  little  as  possible  in  the  power  of  fortune,  and  to  have  in 
hand  all  means  of  reasonable  security  at  the  time  when  I  leave 
Athens.  Looking  merely  to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth, 
this  is  the  most  assured  course ;  while  to  us  who  are  to  form  the 
armament,  it  is  indispensable  for  preservation.  If  any  man  thinks 
differently,  I  resign  to  him  the  command."' 

^  Thucyd.  vi.  22.  '  $o6\ofiai  iitirKtiy,  irapcurKfvp  Bh  inrh  r&v 

•  Thuoyd.  vi.  23.     Jirep   fyA  ^fio6'  |  tUSruv  iur^aXifs  iKwXtvfftu,     Tavra  yiip 

fUMOS,   Koi   tlBifs  iroXX^   fi^y  iifMs  B4oy  •  nrg  rt  ^vtnrdtrp  ir6\u  fitfi€U^Qfra  4ryod/uu, 

fiov\f6<rcur$€Uy    ^rt   Hh   «-Xc(«    tbrvxii^cu  I  Ktd  ilfiiv  ro7s  arpar^virofidvois  trwr^pia* 

(XaXcir^r  9h  iivBpAirovs  tyras),     €t  Z4  r^  jEXAms  8oire«,  irapliifu  ain^  r^p 
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The  effect  of  this  second  speech  of  Nikias  on  the  assembly, 

coining  as  it  did  after  a  long  and  contentious  debate,  was  ^f A^ 

much  fijeater  than  that  which  had  been  produced  by  his  -increaaed 

first.     But  it  was  an  effect  totally  opposite  to  that  which  tbe  aflwmbiy 

be  himself  had   anticipated  and  intended,     rar  from  diuon- 

being. discouraged  or  alienated  from  the  expedition  by  unanimity  in 

those  impediments  which  he  had  studiously  magnified,  thepiao. 

the    people    only   attached    themselves   to    it  with   yet   greater 

obstinacy.     The  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Sicilian 

conquest  served  but  to  endear  it  to  them  the  more,  calling  forth 

increased  ardour  and  eagerness  for  personal  exertion  in  the  cause. 

The  people  not  only  accepted,  without  hesitation  or  deduction,  tbe 

estimate  which  Nikias  had  laid  before  them  of  risk  and  cost,  but 

warmly  extolled  his  frankness  not  less  than  his  sagacity,  as  the 

only  means  of  making  success  certain.     They  were  ready  to  grant 

without  reserve  every  thing  which  he  asked,  with  an  enthusiasm 

and  unanimity  such  as  was  rarely  seen  to  reign  in  an  Athenian 

assembly.    In  fact,  the  second  speech  of  Nikias  had  brought  the 

two   di£«entient  veins   of  the    assembly  into   a   confluence    and 

harmony,  all  the  more  welcome  because  unexpected.     While  his 

partisans  seconded  it  as  the  best  way  of  neutralising  the  popular 

madness,   his   opponents — Alkibiades,    the    Egestseans,    and    the 

Leontines — caught  at  it  with  acclamation,  as  realising  more  than 

they  had  hoped  for,  and  more  than  they  could  ever  have  ventured 

to  propose.     If  Alkibiades  had  demanded  an  armament  on  so  vast 

a  scale,  the  people  would  have  turned  a  deaf  ear.    But  such  was 

their  respect  for  Nikias — on  the   united  grounds   of  prudence, 

good  fortune,  piety  and  favour  with  the  gods — that  his  opposition 

to  their  fisivourite  scheme  had  really  made  them  uneasy;   and 

when  he  made  the  same  demand,  they  were  delighted  to  purchase 

his  concurrence  by  adopting  all  such  conditions  as  he  imposed.^ 

It  was  thus  that  Nikias,  quite  contrary  to  his  own  purpose,  not 
only  imparted  to  the  enterprise  a  gigantic  magnitude  Ezcitemftnt 
which  its  projectors  had  never  contemplated,  but  threw  Jji,^^ 
into  it  the  whole  soul  of  Athens,  and  roused  a  burst  of  ^!Su^ 
ardour  beyond  all  former  example.     Every  man  present,  SSTon*  ^* 
old  as  well  as  young,  rich  and  poor,  of  all  classes  and  pro-  Ji^yJJi 
fessions,  was  eager  to  put  down  his  name  for  personal  ^"  ?*»»«>• 
service.    Some  were  tempted  by  the  love  of  gain ;  others  by  the 
curiosity  of  seeing  so  distant  a  region,  others  again  by  the  pride 
and  supposed  safety  of  enlisting  in  so  irresbtible  an  armament. 

^  Pluiarcli.    Compare  Nikias  and  Crassus,  c.  8. 
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So  overpowering  was  the  poptilar  voice  in  calling  for  the  execution 
of  the  scheme,  that  the  small  minority  who  retained  their  objections 
were  afraid  to  hold  up  their  hands,  for  fear  of  incurring  the 
suspicion  of  want  of  patriotism.  When  the  excitement  had 
somewhat  subsided,  an  orator  named  Demostratus,  coming  forward 
as  spokesman  of  this  sentiment,  urged  Nikias  to  declare  at  once^ 
without  farther  evasion,  what  force  he  required  from  the  people* 
Disappointed  as  Nikias  was,  yet  being  left  without  any  alternative, 
he  sadly  responded  to  the  appeal;  saying  that  he  would  take 
farther  counsel  with  his  colleagues,  but  that  speaking  on  his  first 
impression,  he  thought  the  triremes  required  must  be  not  less  than 
one  hundred,  nor  the  hoplites  less  than  5000 — Athenians  and 
allies  together.  There  must  farther  be  a  proportional  equipment 
of  other  forces  and  accompaniments,  especially  Kretan  bowmen  and 
slingers.  Enormous  as  this  requisition  was,  the  vote  of  the 
people  not  only  sanctioned  it  without  delay,  but  even  went  beyond 
it  They  conferred  upon  the  generals  full  power  to  fix  both 
the  numbers  of  the  armament  and  every  other  matter  relating 
to  the  expedition,  just  as  they  might  think  best  for  the  interest 
of  Athens. 

Pursuant  to  this  momentous  resolution,  the  enrolment  and 
B.0. 415.  preparation  of  the  forces  was  immediately  begun.  Mes- 
sages were  sent  to  summon  sufficient  triremes  from  the 
pa^ionT  nautical  allies,  as  well  as  to  invite  hoplites  from  Argos 
expediUMu  and  Mautineia,  and  to  hire  bowmen  and  slingers  else- 
where. For  three  months  the  generals  were  busily  engaged  in  this 
proceeding,  while  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  alertness  and  bustle- 
fatally  interrupted  however  by  an  incident  which  I  shall  recount  in 
the  next  chapter. 

Considering  the  prodigious  consequences  which  turned  on  the 
Review  of  expedition  of  Athens  against  Sicily,  it  is  worth  while  to 
mhSi^ry'prol  bcstow  a  fcw  reflections  on  the  preliminary  proceedings 
Ses?diUM  ^^  ^®  Athenian  people.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
expedition.  ^  imputc  all  the  misfortunes  of  Athens  to  the  hurry, 
passion,  and  ignorance  of  democracy,  will  not  find  the  charge 
borne  out  by  the  facts  which  we  have  been  just  considering..  The 
supplications  of  Egestaeans  and  Leontines,  forwarded  to  Athens 
about  the  spring  or  summer  of  416  B.C.,  undergo  careful  and 
repeated  discussion  in  the  public  assembly.  They  at  first  meet 
with  considerable  opposition,  but  the  repeated  debates  gradually 
kmdle  both  the  sympathies  and  the  ambition  of  the  people.  Still, 
however,  no  decisive  step  is  taken  without  more  ample  and  correct 
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information  from  the  spot,  and  special  oommisBioners  are  sent 
to  Egesta  for  the  purpose.  These  men  bring  back  a  decisive 
report,  triumphantly  certifying  all  that  the  Egestsans  had 
promised.  We  cannot  at  all  wonder  that  the  people  never 
suspected  the  deep-laid  frayd  whereby  their  commissioners  had 
been  duped. 

Upon  the  result  of  that  mission  from  Egesta,  the  two  parties  for 
and  against  the  projected  expedition  had  evidently  joined  issue ; 
and  when  the  commissioners  returned,  bearing  testimony  so 
decisive  in  favour  of  the  former,  the  party  thus  strengthened 
thought  itself  warranted  in  calling  for  a  decision  immediately, 
after  all  the  previous  debates.  Nevertheless,  the  measure  still  had 
to  surmount  the  renewed  and  hearty  opposition  of  Nikias,  before  it 
became  finally  ratified.  It  was  this  long  and  frequent  debate, 
with  opposition  often  repeated  but  always  outreasoned,  which 
woiidng  gradually  deeper  and  deeper  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  brought  them  all  into  hearty  unanimity  to  support  it, 
and  made  them  cling  to  it  with  that  tenacity  which  the  coming 
chapters  will  demonstrate.  In  so  far  as  the  expedition  was  an 
error,  it  certainly  was  not  error  arising  either  from  hurry,  or  want 
of  discussion,  or  want  of  inquiry.  Never  in  Grecian  history  was 
any  measure  more  carefully  weighed  beforehand,  or  more  delibe- 
rately and  unanimously  resolved. 

The  position  of  Nikias  in  reference  to  the  measure  is  remarkable. 
As  a  dissuasive  and  warning  counsellor,  he  took  a  right  AdviMttid 
view  of  it ;  but  in  that  capacity  he  could  not  carry  the  Nikias. 
people  along  with  him.  Yet  such  was  their  steady  esteem  for  him 
personally,  and  their  reluctance  to  proceed  in  the  enterprise 
without  him,  that  they  eagerly  embraced  any  conditions  which  he 
thought  proper  to  impose.  And  the  conditions  which  he  named 
had  the  efiect  of  exaggerating  the  enterprise  into  such  gigantic 
magnitude  as  no  one  in  Athens  had  ever  contemplated;  thus 
casting  into  it  so  prodigious  a  proportion  of  the  blood  of  Athens, 
that  its  discomfiture  would  be  equivalent  to  the  ruin  of  the  common- 
wealth. This  was  the  first  mischief  occasioned  by  Nikias,  when, 
after  being  forced  to  relinquish  his  direct  opposition,  he  resorted  to 
the  indirect  manoeuvre  of  demanding  more  than  he  thought  the 
people  would  be  willing  to  grant.  It  will  be  found  only  the  first 
among  a  sad  series  of  other  mistakes~-fatal  to  his  country  as  well 
as  to  himself. 

Giving  to  Nikias,  however,  for  the  present,  Ml  credit  fcur  the 
wisdom  of  his  dissuasive  counsel  and  his  scepticism  about  the 
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reports  from  Egesta,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  opposite  quality  in 
Advice  and  Alkibiadcs.  His  speech  is  not  merely  full  of  overween- 
AikibUuita.  ing  insolence  as  a  manifestation  of  individual  character, 
but  of  rash  and  ruinous  instigations  in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  his  country.  The  arguments  whereby  he  enforces  the  expe- 
dition against  Syracuse  are  indeed  more  mischievous  in  their 
tendency  than  the  expedition  itself,  for  the  failure  of  which 
Alkibiades  is  not  to  be  held  responsible.  It  might  have  succeeded 
in  its  special  object,  had  it  been  properly  conducted ;  but  even  if 
it  had  succeeded,  the  remark  of  Nikias  is  not  the  less  just,  that 
Athens  was  aiming  at  an  unmeasured  breadth  of  empire,  which  it 
would  be  altogether  impossible  for  her  to  preserve.  When  we 
recollect  the  true  political  wisdom  with  which  Perikles  had  advised 
his  countrymen  to  maintain  strenuously  their  existing  empire,  but 
by  no  means  to  grasp  at  any  new  acquisitions  while  they  had 
powerful  enemies  in  Peloponnesus — we  shall  appreciate  by  contrast 
the  feverish  system  of  never-ending  aggression  inculcated  by 
Alkibiades,  and  the  destructive  principles  which  he  lays  down  that 
Athens  must  for  ever  be  engaged  in  new  conquests,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  her  existing  empire  and  tearing  herself  to  pieces  by 
internal  discord.  Even  granting  the  necessity  for  Athens  to 
employ  her  military  and  naval  force  (as  Nikias  had  truly  observed), 
Amphipolis  and  the  revolted  subjects  in  Thrace  were  still  unsub- 
dued ;  and  the  first  employment  of  Athenian  force  ought  to  be 
directed  against  them,  instead  of  being  wasted  in  distant  hazards 
and  treacherous  novelties,  creating  for  Athens  a  position  in  which 
she  could  never  permanently  maintain  herself.  The  parallel  which 
Alkiabiades  draws,  between  the  enterprising  spirit  whereby  the 
Athenian  empire  had  been  first  acquired,  and  the  undefined 
speculations  which  he  was  himself  recommending — is  altogether 
fallacious.  The  Athenian  empire  took  its  rise  from  Athenian 
enterprise,  working  in  concert  with  a  serious  alarm  and  necessity 
on  the  part  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  in  or  round  the  JEgean  Sea. 
Athens  rendered  an  essential  service  by  keeping  off  the  Persians, 
and  preserving  that  sea  i^n  a  better  condition  than  it  had  ever  been 
in  before:  her  empire  had  begun  by  being  a  voluntary  con- 
federacy, and  had  only  passed  by  degrees  into  constraint ;  while 
the  local  «tuation  of  all  her  subjects  was  sufficiently  near  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  her  controlling  navy.  Her  new  career  of 
aggression  in  Sicily  was  in  all  these  respects  different  Nor  is 
it  less  surprifflng  to  find  Alkibiades  asserting  that  the  multi- 
plication of  subjects  in  diat  distant  island,  employing  a   large 
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portion  of  the  Atheman  naval  force  to  watch  them,  would  impart 
new  stability  to  the  pre-existing  Athenian  empire.  How  strange 
also  to  read  the  terms  in  which  he  makes  light  of  enemies  both  in 
Peloponnesus  and  in  Sicily ;  the  Sicilian  war  being  a  new  enter- 
prise hardly  less  in  magnitude  and  hazard  than  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  I  ^ — ^to  notice  the  honour  which  he  claims  to  himself  for  his 
operations  in  Peloponnesus  and  the  battle  of  Mantineia,*  which 
had  ended  in  complete  failure,  and  in  restoring  Sparta  to  the 
maximum  of  her  credit  as  it  had  stood  before  the  events  of  Sphak- 
teria  I  There  is  in  fact  no  speech  in  Thucydides  so  replete  with 
rash,  misguiding,  and  fallacious  counsels,  as  this  harangue  of 
Alkibiades. 

As  a  man  of  action,  Alkibiades  was  always  brave,  vigorous,  and 
full  of  resource;  as  a  politician  and  adviser,  he  was  y^JJ^Sieif 
especially  mischievous  to  his  country,  because  he  ad-  entitled  to  bo 
dressed  himself  exactly  to  their  weak  point,  and  exa&r-  theisiandu 

.  ,  .  ,         ^      aa  well  as 

gerated  their  sanguine  and  enterprising  temper  into  a  oftbcaea. 
temerity  which  overlooked  all  permanent  calculation.  The  Athe- 
nians had  now  contracted  the  belief  that  they,  as  lords  of  the  sea, 
were  entitled  to  dominion  and  receipt  of  tribute  from  all  islands—a 
belief  which  they  had  not  only  acted  upon,  but  openly  professed, 
in  their  attack  upon  Melos  during  the  preceding  autumn.  As 
Sicily  was  an  island,  it  seemed  to  fall  naturally  under  this  category 
of  subjects :  for  we  ought  not  to  wonder,  amidst  the  inaccurate 
geographical  data  current  in  that  day,  that  they  were  ignorant  how 
much  larger  Sicily  was'  than  the  largest  island  in  the  ^gean. 
Yet  they  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  it  was  a  prodigious 
conquest  to  struggle  for ;  as  we  may  judge  from  the  fact,  that  the 
object  was  one  kept  back  rather  than  openly  avowed,  and  that 
they  acceded  to  all  the  immense  preparations  demanded  by 
Nikias.^  Moreover  we  shall  see  presently  that  even  the  armament 
which  was  despatched  had  conceived  nothing  beyond  vague  and 
hesitating  ideas  of  something  great  to  be  achieved  in  Sicily.  But 
if  the  Athenian  public  were  rash  and  ignorant,  in  contemplating 
the  conquest  of  Scily,  much  more  extravagant  were  the  views 
of  Alkibiades :  though  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  even 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  1.  oh  iroAAy  rtwt  {nro- 
MiTTtpop  v6\€fioPt  &o.  :  compare  yu. 
28. 

*  Compare  Plutarch,  Pneoept.  Rei- 
publ.  Qerend.  p.  804. 

»  Thucyd.  v.  99;  vi.  1-6. 

*  Thucyd.   vi.   6.     i^i4fi€Poi  fiky   if 


rois  irpo<ry€ytn^fi4yois  ^vfifj^x^^^' 

Even  in  the  upeuch  of  Aikibiadde,  the 
conquest  of  SicUy  is  only  once  alluded 
to— and  that  indirectly ;  rather  aa  a 
favourable  poeaibility,  than  aa  a  reault 
to  be  counted  upon. 
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he  (as  he  afterwards  asserted)  really  looked  beyond  Sicily  to 
the  conquest  of  Carthage  and  her  empire.  It  was  not  merely 
ambition  which  he  desired  to  gratify.  He  was  not  less  eager  for 
the  immense  private  gains  which  would  be  consequent  upon  success^ 
in  order  to  supply  those  deficiencies  which  his  profligate  expend!- 
ture  had  occasioned.^ 

When  we  recollect  how  loudly  the  charges  have  been  preferred 
against  Eicon — of  presumption,  of  rash  policy,  and  of  selfish 
motive,  in  reference  to  Sphakteria,  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  generally,  and  to  Amphipolis ;  and  when  we  compare  these 
proceedings  with  the  conduct  of  Alkibiades  as  here  described — we 
shall  see  how  much  more  forcibly  such  charges  attach  to  the  latter 
than  the  former.  It  will  be  seen,  before  this  volume  is  finished, 
that  the  vices  of  Alkibiades,  and  the  defects  of  Nikias,  were  the 
cause  of  far  greater  ruin  to  Athens  than  either  Kleon  or  Hyper- 
bolus,  even  if  we  regard  the  two  latter  with  the  eyes  of  their  worst 
enemies. 


^  Thucyd.  vi.  13.  Kai  /idXiara  trrpor 
nrfiiral  re  hFiBvfiAv  icai    iXvlfvy  Siicc- 

ffol  r&  YBta  &fia  tbrvxiffas  XF^fuuri  rt 
jKol  ld|if  db^cX^o'civ.  *Oif  yap  iv  0(116- 
fiari  ^^p  r&y  iurr&yf  reus  htiOvfiieus 
luti^offiv  ^  Karhi  r^v  twdpxovtray  ohciay 
'XP4^®  If  T«  T&t  lirrorpot^ias  lud  rks 
iKXas  ZardfaSt  &c. 

Compare  vi.  90.  Plutarch  (Alkib.  c. 
19;  Nikias,  e.  12).  Plutarch  some- 
times  speaks  as  if«  not  Alkibiadds  alone 
(or  at  least  in  conjunction  with  a  few 
partisanB),  but  the  Athenians  genendly, 
set  out  with  an  expectation  of  con- 
quering Carthage  as  well  as  Sicilj.  In 
the  speech  which  Alkibiad^  made  at 
Sparta  after  his  banishment  (Thucyd. 


vi.  90),  he  does  indeed  state  this  as  the 
general  purpose  of  the  expedition.  But 
it  seems  plain  that  he  is  here  ascribing, 
to  his  countrymen  generally,  plans  which 
were  only  fermenting  in  his  own  brain 
— as  we  may  discem  from  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  first  twenty  chapters  of 
the  sixth  book  of  Thucydidds. 

In  the  Oratio  de  Pace  of  Andokidfia 
(sect.  30),  it  is  alleged  that  the  Syra- 
cusans  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  a 
little  before  this  expedition,  entreating 
to  be  admitted  as  allies  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  affirming  that  Syracuse  would 
be  a  more  valuable  ally  to  Athens  than 
Egesta  or  Katana.  This  statement  is 
wholly  untrue. 


I! 
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CHAPTEE   LVIIL 

FROM  THE  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  TO  ATTACK 
SYRACUSE,  DOWN  TO  THE  FIRST  WINTER  AFTER  THEIR 
ARRIVAL  IN  SICILY. 

For  the  two  or  three  months  immediately  succeeding  the  final 
resolution  taken   by   the   Athenians  to    invade   Sicily  b.c  415. 
(described  in  the  last  chapter),  the  whole  city  was  elate  ^^^^ 
and  bustling  with  preparation.     I  have  already  mentioned  that  this 
resolution,  though  long  opposed  by  Nikias  with  a  con-  ^^pJ"'***"** 
siderable  minority,  had  at  last  been  adopted  (chiefly  ditionaga&t 
through  the  unforeseen  working  of  that  which  he  intended  genenii  en- 
as  a  counter-manoBuvr^)  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  and  san- 
unanimity,  and  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  which  surpassed  STauicqb!* 
all  the  anticipations  of  its  promoters.     The  prophets,  circulators  of 
oracles,  and  other  accredited  religious  advisers,  announced  gene- 
rally the  favourable   dispositions   of  the  gods,  and   promised  a 
triumphant  result^     All   classes  in  the  city,   rich  and  poor*^ 
cultivators,  traders,  and  seamen — old  and  youpg — all  embraced 
the  project  with  ardour ;  as  requiring  a  great  effort,  yet  promising 
unparalleled  results,  both  of  public  aggrandisement  and  individual 
gain.     Each  man  was  anxious  to  put  down  his  own  name  for 
personal  service;  so  that  the  three  generals,  Nikias,  Alkibiades, 
and  Lamachus,  when  they  proceeded  to  make  their  selection 
of  hoplites,  instead  of  being  forced  to  employ  constrain^  or  incur 
iU-wiU,  as  happened  when  an  expedition  was  adopted  reluctantly 
with  many  dissentients,  had   only  to   choose   the  fittest  among 
a  throng  of  eager  volunteers.    Every  man  provided  himself  with 
his  best  arms  and  with  bodily  accoutrements,  useful  as  well  as 
ostentatious,  for  a  long  voyage  and  for  the  exigencies  of  a  varied 
land  and  sea-service.     Among  the  trierarchs  (or  rich  citizens  who 
undertook  each  in  his  turn  the  duty  of  commanding  a  ship  of  war) 
the  competition  was  yet  stronger.     Each  of  them  accounted  it  an 
honour  to  be  named,  and  vied  with  his  comrades  to  exhibit  his  ship 
in  the  most  finished  state  of  equipment     The  state  indeed  fur- 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  1. 
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nished  both  the  trireme  with  its  essential  tackle  and  oara,  and  the 
regular  pay  for  the  crew  ;  but  the  trierarch,  even  in  ordinary  cases, 
usually  incurred  yarious  expenses  besides,  to  make  the  equipment 
complete  and  to  keep  the  crew  together.  Such  additional  outlay, 
neither  exacted  nor  defined  by  law,  but  only  by  custom  and  general 
opinion,  was  diflPerent  in  every  individual  case  according  to  temper 
and  circumstances.  But  on  the  present  occasion,  zeal  and  forward- 
ness were  universal.  Each  trierarch  tried  to  procure  for  his  own 
ship  the  best  crew,  by  offers  of  additional  reward  to  all,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  Thranitae  or  rowers  on  the  highest  of  the  three  tiers :  * 
and  it  seems  that  the  seamen  were  not  appointed  especially  to  one 
ship,  but  were  at  liberty  to  accept  these  offers  and  to  serve  in 
any  ship  they  preferred.  Each  trierarch  spent  more  than  had 
ever  been  known  before — in  pay,  outfit,  provision,  and  even 
external  decoration  of  his  vessel.  Besides  the  best  crews  which 
Athens  herself  could  furnish,  picked  seamen  were  also  required 
from  the  subject-allies,  and  were  bid  for  in  the  same  way  by  the 
trierarchs.* 

Such  efforts  were  much  facilitated  by  the  fact,  that  five  years 
had  now  elapsed  since  the  peace  of  Nikias,  without  any  consider- 
able warlike  operations.  While  the  treasury  had  become  re- 
plenished with  iresh  accumulations,'  and  the  triremes  increased 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  31.  iirul>opdi  t«  irpbs 
r^  4k  irifiwrlov  fiiaO^  iii6yTt0y  rois 
Opayirats  ray  yaxnQy*  koI  ra7s  diri;- 
p*  a  tat  St  Kol  r&AXa  ffrifitlois  Koi  Koror 
ffKfvcus  irokvTf\4a'i  ■xjrn(ra4UywVf  ftc. 

Dobree  and  Dr.  Arnold  explain  irmi' 
pttrlcus  to  mean  the  petty  officers,  such 
as  Kufiepyirrris,  lecXcufirr^s,  ftc.  QoUer 
and  Pop|)o  construe  it  to  mean  **the 
servants  of  the  saiiors"  Neither  of  the 
two  explanations  seems  to  me  satis- 
factory. I  think  the  word  means  "  to 
the  crews  generally;"  the  word  6vri- 
pttrla  being  a  perfectly  general  word, 
comprising  all  who  received  pay  in  the 
ship.  All  the  examples  produced  in 
the  notes  of  the  commentators  testify 
this  meaning,  which  also  occurs  in  the 
text  itself  two  lines  before.  To  con- 
strue reus  ^wnptaiais  as  meaning — "the 
crews  generally,  or  the  remaining  crews, 
along  with  the  Thranitee  " — is  doubtless 
more  or  less  awkward.  But  it  departs 
less  from  ordinary  construction  than 
either  of  the  two  senses  which  the 
commentators  propose. 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  13.  ol  l^voi,  of  fihy 
hyayKcurrel  iirfidyrts,  &o. 

>  Thucyd.  vi.  26.    I  do  not  trust  the 


statement  given  in  .^schinds  De  Fals. 
Legat.  c.  54,  p.  302,  and  in  Andokidds, 
De  Pace,  sect.  8,  that  7000  talents  were 
laid  by  as  an  accumulated  treasure  in 
the  acropolis  duringjthe  peace  of  Nikias, 
and  that  400  triremes,  or  300  triremes, 
were  newly  btiilt.  The  numerous  his- 
torical inaccuracies  in  those  orations, 
concerning  the  facts  prior  to  400  B.C., 
are  such  as  to  deprive  them  of  all 
authority,  except  where  they  are  con- 
firmed by  other  testimony. 

But  there  exists  an  mteresting  In- 
scription which  proves  that  the  sum  of 
3000  talents  at  least  must  have  been 
laid  by,  during  the  interval  between 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nikias 
and  the  Sicilian  expedition,  in  the  acro- 
polis: that  over  and  above  this  accu- 
mulated fund,  the  state  was  in  con- 
dition to  discharge,  out  of  the  current 
receipts,  sums  which  it  had  borrowed 
during  the  previous  war  from  the 
treasiuy  of  various  temples:  and  that 
there  was  besides  a  surplus  for  docks 
and  fortifications.  Tfa  e  Ixiscription  above 
named  records  the  vote  passed  for  dis- 
charging these  debts,  and  for  securing 
the  sums  so  paid  in  the  Opisthodomus 
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ni  number — the  military  population,  reinforced  by  additional 
numbers  of  youth,  had  forgotten  both  the  hardships  of  Abundanoe 
the  war  and  the  pressure  of  epidemic  disease.  Hence  loantroMuiy 
the  fleet  now  got  together,  while  it  surpassed  in  number  ^^^S^u^ 
all  preyious  armaments  of  Athens,  except  a  single  one  fo^  hi  om 
in  the  second  year  of  the  previous  war  under  Perikles, —  «™*««*^ 
was  incomparably  superior  even  to  that,  and  still  more  superior  to 
all  the  rest,  in  the  other  ingredients  of  force,  material  as  well  as 
moral ;  in  picked  men,  universal  ardour,  ships  as  well  as  arms  in 
the  best  condition,  and  accessories  of  every  kind  in  abundance. 
Such  was  the  confidence  of  success,  that  many  Athenians  went 
prepared  for  trade  as  well  as  for  combat ;  so  that  the  private  stock 
thus  added  to  the  public  outfit  and  to  the  sums  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  generals,  constituted  an  unparalleled  aggregate  of  wealth. 
Much  of  this  was  visible  to  the  eye,  contributing  to  heighten  that 
general  excitement  of  Athenian  imagination  which  pervaded  the 
whole  city  while  the  preparations  were  going  forward :  a  mingled 
feeling  of  private  sympathy  and  patriotism — a  dash  of  uneasiness 
firom  reflection  on  the  distant  and  unknown  region  wherein  the 
fleet  was  to  act — yet  an  elate  confidence  in  Athenian  force  such 
as  had  never  before  been  entertained.^  We  hear  of  Sokrates  the 
philosopher,  and  Meton  the  astronomer,  as  forming  exceptions  to 
this  universal  tone  of  sanguine  anticipation :  the  familiar  genius 
which  constantly  waited  upon  the  philosopher  is  supposed  to  have 
forewarned  him  of  the  result.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may 
have  been  averse  to  the  expedition,  though  the  fact  is  less  fully 
certified  than  we  could  wish.  Amidst  a  general  predominance  of 
the  various  favourable  religious  signs  and  prophecies,  there  were 
also  some  unfavourable.  Usually,  on  all  public  matters  of  risk  or 
gravity,  there  were  prophets  who  gave  assurances  in  opposite 
ways :  those  which  turned  out  right  were  treasured  up ;  the  rest 
were  at  once  forgotten,  or  never  long  remembered." 

After  between  two  and  three  months  of  active  preparations,  the 
expedition  was  almost  ready  to  start,  when  an  event  happened 
which  fatally  poisoned  the  prevalent  cheerfulness  of  the  city. 


or  back-chamber  of  the  Parthenon,  for 
account  of  those  gods  to  whom  they 
reapectiyely  belonged.  See  Boeckh^ 
Corp.  Inacr.  part  ii.  Inscr.  Att.  No.  76. 
p.  117;  also  the  Staata-hauahaltung  der 
Athener  of  the  same  author,  vol.  ii.  p. 
198.  This  Inscription  belongs  unques- 
tionably to  one  of  the  years  between  421- 

VOL.  V. 


415  B.C.,  to  which  year  we  cannot  say. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  31;  Diodor.  xiii.  2,  3. 

•  Plutarch  (Nikias,  c.  12,  13;  Alki- 
biad.  0.  17).  Immediately  afber  the 
catastrophe  at  Syracuse  the  Athenians 
were  very  angry  with  those  prophets 
who  had  proimsed  them  success  (Thu* 
cyd.  viii.  1). 

L 
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This  was,  the  matilation  of  the  Hermse,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary events  in  all  Grecian  history. 

The  Henn«,  or  half-statues  of  the  god  Hermes,  were  blocks  of 
Mauuuoa  marble  about  the  height  of  the  human  figure.  The 
He^at  upper  part  was  cut  into  a  head,  face,  neck,  and  bust; 
N^be'reuid  ^©  lowcr  part  was  left  as  a  quadrangular  pillar,  broad 
JTie'^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^j  without  arms,  body,  or  legs,  but  with  the 
Herm«.  significant  mark  of  the  male  sex  in  front.  They  were 
distributed  in  great  numbers  throughout  Athens,  and  always  in 
the  most  conspicuous  situations ;  standing  beside  the  outer  doors 
of  private  houses  as  well  as  of  temples — ^near  the  most  frequented 
porticos — at  the  intersection  of  cross  ways — ^in  the  public  agora. 
They  were  thus  present  to  the  eye  of  every  Athenian  in  all  his 
acts  of  intercommunion,  either  for  business  or  pleasure,  with  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  religious  feeling  of  the  Greeks  con^dered 
the  god  to  be  planted  or  domiciliated  where  his  statue  stood,^  so 
that  the  companionship,  sympathy,  and  guardianship  of  Hermes, 
became  associated  with  most  of  the  manifestations  of  conjunct  life 
at  Athens,  political,  social,  commercial,  or  gymnastic.  Moreover 
the  quadrangular  fashion  of  these  statues,  employed  occasionally 
for  other  gods  besides  Hermes,  was  a  most  ancient  relic  handed 
down  from  the  primitive  rudeness  of  Pelasgian  workmanship ;  and 
was  popular  in  Arcadia,  as  well  as  peculiarly  frequent  in  Athens.' 

About  the  end  of  May  415  B.O.,  in  the  course  of  one  and  the 
same  night,  all  these  Hermae,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  marks  of 
the  city,  were  mutilated  by  unknown  hands.  Their  characteristic 
features  were  knocked  off  or  levelled,  so  that  nothing  was  left 
except  a  mass  of  stone  with  no  resemblance  to  humanity  or  deity. 
All  were  thus  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  save  and  except  very 
few :  nay,  Andokides  affirms  (and  I  incline  to  beUeve  him)  that 
there  was  but  one  which  escaped  unharmed.' 


1  Cioero,  Legg.  ii.  11.  '*  Melius  Grseci 
atque  nostri;  qui,  ut  augerent  pietatem 
in  DeoB,  easdem  illos  urbes,  quaa  no8| 
incolere  Yoluerunt." 

How  much  the  Grecian  mind  was 
penetrated  with  the  idea  of  the  god  as 
an  actual  inhabitant  of  the  town,  may 
be  seen  illustrated  in  the  Oration  of 
Lysias,  cont.  Andokid.  sect.  15-46 : 
compare  Herodotus,  y.  67 — a  striking 
story,  as  illustrated  in  this  History,  ch. 
ix. — also  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  4-7; 
Livy,  xxxviii.  43. 

In  an  inscription  in  Boeckh's  Corp. 
Insc.  (part  ii.  No.  190,  p.  320)  a  list  of 
the  names  of  Prytaneis  appears,  at  the 


head  of  which  list  figures  the  name  of 
Athdnd  Potiaa. 

s  Pausanias,  L  24,  3 ;  iy.  33,  4;  viii. 
31,  4;  viii.  48,  4;  viu.  41, 4.  Plutaich, 
An  Seni  sit  Gerenda  Respubl.  ad  flnem; 
Aristophan.  Plut.  1153,  and  Schol. : 
compare  0.  Muller,  Archiiologie  der 
Eunst,  sect.  67 ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Gottea- 
dienstl.  Alterth.  der  Griechen,  sect. 
15;  Gerhard,  De  Religione  Hermarum. 
Berlin,  1845. 

>  Thucyd.  vi.  27.  Utrot  'Epfuu  ^<rw 
XlBivoi  4v  rf  WXct  rp  'ABtireUwy  .... 
ttt§  yvKrl  4t  irXei (Trot  ircpicir^iny- 
(Toy  rh,  irp64rwwa, 

Andokidte  (De  Myst.  sect.  63)  ex- 
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It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  one  to  sympathize  fuUy  with 
the  feelings  of  a  religion  not  his  own :  indeed  the  senti-  violent 
ment  with  which,  in  the  case  of  persons  of  different  andreUgfooB 
creed,  each  regards  the  strong  emotions  growing  out  of  dooS Sjoifl 
causes  peculiar  to  the  other, — 'is  usually  one  of  surprise  Atheos. 
that  such  trifles  and  absurdities  can  occasion  any  serious  distress 
or  excitement.^  But  if  we  take  that  reasonable  pains,  which  is 
incumbent  on  those  who  study  the  history  of  Greece,  to  realise 
in  our  minds  the  religious  and  political  associations  of  the  Athe- 
nians' — quoted  in  ancient  times  for  their  superior  piety,  as  well  as 
for  their  accuracy  and  magnificence  about  the  visible  monuments 
embodying  that  feeling— we  shall  in  part  comprehend  the  intensity 
of  mingled  dismay,  terror,  and  wrath,  which  beset  the  public  mind 
on  the  morning  after  this  nocturnal  sacrilege,  alike  unforeseen  and 
unparalleled.  Amidst  all  the  ruin  and  impoverishment  which  had 
been  inflicted  by  the  Persian  invasion  of  Attica,  there  was  nothing 
which  was  so  profoundly  felt  or  so  long  remembered  as  the  de- 
liberate burning  of  the  statues  and  temples  of  the  gods. '    If  we 


preesly  etatee  that  only  a  single  one 
was  spared — jcai  8i^  ravra  6  'Epft^s  hy 

r^v    rifier4p€Ly,    oi    irtptfKmif    fA.6yQS 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Alkibiad.  o.  3)  and 
Platarch  (Alkib.  c  13)  copyAndokidds: 
in  his  life  of  Nikias  (c.  18)  the  latter 
nses  the  expression  of  Thucydidds — ol 
irXcurroi.  This  expression  is  noway  at 
Tarianoe  with  Andokidds,  though  it  stops 
short  of  his  affinnation.  There  is  great 
mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  the 
Oration  of  Andokidds;  but  I  think  that 
he  is  to  be  trusted  as  to  this  point. 

Diodorus  (xiii.  2)  says  that  ali  the 
Herma  were  mutilated — not  recognising 
a  single  exception.  Cornelius  Nepos,  by 
a  singular  inaccuracy,  talks  about  the 
Hermse  as  having  been  aU  thrown  down 
(dejicerentur). 

>  It  is  tnily  astonishing  to  read  the 
aoeount  given  of  this  mutilation  of 
the  Hemue,  and  its  consequences,  by 
Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Altertoiimer,  vol. 
ii.  sect.  65.  p.  191-196.  While  he 
deDounces  the  Athenian  people,  for  their 
conduct  during  the  subsequent  inquiry, 
in  the  most  unmeasured  language — 
you  would  suppose  that  the  incident 
which  plunged  them  into  this  mental 
distraction,  at  a  moment  of  overflowing 
hope  and  confidence,  was  a  mere  trifle : 
so  briefly  does  he  pass  it  over,  without 
taking  the  smaUest  pains  to  show  in 


what  way  it  profoundly  wounded  the 
religious  feeling  of  Athens. 

BUttner  (Qeschichte  der  politisohen 
Hetssrieen  zu  Athen.  p.  65),  though 
very  brief,  takes  a  fedrer  view  than 
Wachsmuth. 

s  Pausanias,  i.  17,  1 ;  i.  24,  3 ;  Har- 
pokration  v.  '£p/Aa7.  See  Sluiter,  Lec- 
iiones  Andocideie,  cap.  2. 

Especially  the  hyvtariBts  9«panr6uu 
(Eurip.  Ion.  187)  were  noted  at  Athens: 
ceremonial  attentions  towards  the  divine 
persons  who  protected  the  public  streets 
—  a  function  performed  by  Apollo 
Affuieus,  as  weU  as  by  Hermes. 

^  Herodot.  viii.  144 ;  iBschylus,  Pers. 
810;  JEachjl,  Agam.  839;  Isokratte, 
Or.  iv.  Panegyr.  s.  182.  The  wrath  for 
any  indignity  offered  to  the  statue  of 
a  god  or  goddess,  and  impatience  to 
punish  it  capitally,  is  manifested  as  fiv 
back  as  the  andent  epic  poem  of  Ark* 
tinus:  see  the  argument  of  the  *l\(o9 
ndpau  in  Produs,  and  Welcker,  Orie- 
chischa  Tragodien,  SophohUt,  sect.  21. 
vol.  i.  p.  162.  Herodotus  cannot  ex« 
plain  the  indignities  offered  by  Kam* 
byses  to  the  Egyptian  statues  and  holy 
customs,  upon  any  other  sqppositioD 
than  that  of  stark  madness — i/Uni  fM* 
7dU«s— Herod,  iii.  37-38. 

Timffius  the  Sioilian  historian  (writing 
about  320-290  B.c.)  represented  the 
subsequent  defeat  of  the  Athenians  as  a 
divine  punishment  for  the  desecration 
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could  imagine  the  excitement  of  a  Spanish  or  Italian  town,  on 
finding  that  all  the  images  of  the  Virgin  had  been  defaced  during 
the  same  night,  we  should  have  a  parallel,  though  a  very  inade- 
quate parallel,  to  what  was  now  felt  at  Athens^ — where  religious 
associations  and  persons  were  far  more  intimately  allied  with  all 
civil  acts  and  with  all  the  proceedings  of  every-day  life — where, 
too,  the  god  and  his  efficiency  were  more  forcibly  localised,  as  well 
as  identified  with  the  presence  and  keeping  of  the  statue.  To  the 
Athenians,  when  they  went  forth  on  the  following  morning,  each 
man  seeing  the  divine  guardian  at  his  doorway  dishonoured  and  de- 
faced, and  each  man  gradually  coming  to  know  that  the  devastation 
was  general, — it  would  seem  that  the  town  had  become  as  it  were 
godless — ^that  the  streets,  the  market-place,  the  porticos,  were  robbed 
of  their  divine  protectors ;  and  what  was  worse  still,  that  these 
protectors,  having  been  grossly  insulted,  carried  away  with  them 
alienated  sentiments, — wrathful  and  vindictive  instead  of  tutelary 
and  sympathising.  It  was  on  the  protection  of  the  gods  that  all 
their  political  constitution  as  well  as  the  blessings  of  civil  life  de- 
pended ;  insomuch  that  the  curses  of  the  gods  were  habitually 
invoked  as  sanction  and  punishment  for  grave  offences,  political  as 
well  as  others :  ^  an  extension  and  generalization  of  the  feeling 
still  attached  to  the  judicial  oath.  This  was,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Athens,  a  sincere  and  literal  conviction, — not  simply  a 
form  of  speech  to  be  pronounced  in  prayers  and  public  harangues, 
without  being  ever  construed  as  a  reality  in  calculating  conse- 
quences and  determining  practical  measures.  Accordingly  they 
drew  irom  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  the  inference,  not  less 
natural  than  terrifying,  that  heavy  public  misfortune  was  impend- 
ing over  the  city,  and  that  the  political  constitution  to  which  they 
were  attached  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  subverted.' 


of  the  Herme,  inflicted  chiefly  by  the 
Syracusan  Hermokratte,  son  of  Hermon 
and  descendant  of  the  god  Hermes  (Ti- 
mm  Fragm.  103-104,  ed.  Didot ;  Lon- 
ginuB,  de  Sublim.  iv.  3). 

The  etymological  thread  of  connexion 
between  the  HermsQ  and  Hermokratds, 
is  strange  enough :  but  what  is  of 
importance  to  remark,  is  the  deep- 
•seated  belief  that  such  an  act  must 
bring  after  it  divine  punishment,  and 
that  the  Athenians  as  a  people  were 
collectively  responsible,  unless  they 
could  appease  the  divine  displeasure. 
If  this  was  the  view  taken  by  the  his- 
torian  Timeua  a  century  and  more  after 
the  transaction,  much  more  keenly  was  | 


it  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Athenians 
of  that  day. 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  97 ;  Plato,  liegg.  iz. 
pp.  871  6,  881  (i.  ^  rov  y6/Aov  Apa, 
&c.  Demosthen.  Fals.  Legat.  p.  363. 
c.  24.  p.  404.  c.  60;  Plutarch,  Solon, 
o.  24. 

^  Dr.  ThirlwaU  observes  in  reference 
to  the  feeling  at  Athens  after  the  muti- 
lation of  the  Hermie^ 

"We  indeed  see  so  little  connexion 
between  acts  of  daring  impiety  and 
designs  against  the  state,  that  we  can 
hardly  understand  how  they  could  have 
bton  associated*  together,  as  they  were 
in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  But 
perhaps  the  diflloulty  may  not  without 
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Such  was  the  mysterious  incident  which  broke  in  upon  the  eager 
and  bustling  movement  of  Athens,  a  few  days  before  the  Sicilian 
expedition  was  in  condition  for  starting.     In  reference  to  that 
expedition,  it  was  taken  to  heart  as  a  most  depressing  omen.  ^ 
It  would  doubtless  have  been  so  interpreted,  had  it  been  a  mere 
undesigned  accident  happening  to  any  venerated  re*  TheftnOMnB 
ligious  object, — just  as  we  are  told  that  ^milar  mis-  ^£^^L 
^vings  were  occasioned  by  the  occurrence,  about  this  ^"uwj?* 
same  time,  of  the  melancholy  festival  of  the  Adonia,  aSI^Md 
wherein  the  women  loudly  bewailed  the  untimely  death  «»»p*»c7. 
of  Adonis.'     The  mutilatioD  of  the  Hermse,  however,  was  some- 
thing much  more  ominous  than  the  worst  accident     It  proclaimed 
itself  as  the  deliberate  act  of  organised  conspirators,  not  inconsider- 
able in  number,  whose  names  and  final  purpose  were  indeed  un- 
known, but  who  had  begun  by  committing  sacrilege  of  a  character 
flagrant  and  imheard  of.     For  intentional  mutilation  of  a  public 
and  sacred  statue,  where  the  material  afforded  no  temptation  to 
plunder,  is  a  case  to  which  we  know  no  parallel :  much  more, 
mutilation  by  wholesale — ^spread  by  one  band  and  in  one  night 
throughout  an  entire  city.     Though  neither  the  parties  concerned, 
nor  their  purposes,  were  ever  more  than  partially  made  out,  the 
concert  and  conspiracy  itself  is  unquestionable. 

It  seems  probable,  as  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion,  that  the 
conspirators  had  two  objects,  perhaps  some  of  them  one  and  some 
the  other: — to  ruin  Alkibiades — to  frustrate  or  delay  the  expe- 
dition«  How  they  pursued  the  former  purpose,  will  be  presently 
seen:  towards  the  latter,  nothing  was  ostensibly  done,  but  the 
position  of  Teukrus  and  other  metics  implicated,  renders  it  more 
likely  that  they  were  influenced  by  sympathies  with  Corinth  and 
Hegara,'  prompting  &em  to  intercept  an  expedition  which  was 


reason  haye  appeared  much  less  to  the 
oontemporariea  of  Alcibiadds,  who  were 
rather  dispoeed  by  their  views  of  re- 
Ugion  to  regard  tnem  as  inseparable." 
(Hist.  Gr.  chl  xxv.  vol.  iii.  p.  394.) 

This  remark,  like  so  many  others  in 
Dr.  ThirlwaU*s  history,  indicates  a  tone 
of  liberality  forming  a  striking  contrast 
with  Wachsmuth ;  and  rare  indsed 
among  the  learned  men  who  have 
undertaken  to  depict  the  democracy  of 
Athens.  It  mi|^t  however  have  been 
stated  &r  more  strongly,  for  an  Athe- 
nian citizen  would  hAve  had  quito  as 
much  difficulty  in  ponfprehendmg  our 
disftmction  of  the  two  ideas,  as  we  have 


in  comprehending  his  asaociation  of  the 
two. 

»  Thucyd.  vi.  27.  Koi  rh  wpSyfia 
fi€iC6v»s  iKJififiayoy  rod  rt  yit(^  iKwXov 
olmphs   Mku   ttf€u,   iral    M   j^vyvfunrUf 

ComcJius  Nepos,  Aloibiad.  o.  3. 
"  Hoc  quum  appareret  non  sine  magnA 
multorum  consensione  esse  factum,"  &o. 

>  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  18;  Phere- 
kratte,  Fr.  Inc.  84,  ed.  Heineke ;  Frag- 
ment. Comic.  Qnec.  vol.  ii.  p.  358,  also 
p.  1164;  Aristopb.  Frag.  Inc.  120. 

s  Plutarch,  Alkib.  o.  18 ;  Pseudo^ 
Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Ontor.  p.  834^  who 
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supposed  to  promise  great  triumphs  to  Athens — rather  than 
corrupted  by  the  violent  antipathies  of  intestine  politics* 
Indeed  the  two  objects  were  intimately  connected  with 
each  other ;  for  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  while 
full  of  prospective  conquest  to  Athens,  was  yet  more 
pregnant  with  future  power  and  wealth  to  Alkibiades 
himself.  Such  chances  would  disappear  if  the  expe- 
dition could  be  prevented ;  nor  was  4t  at  all  impossible 
that  the  Athenians,  under  the  intense  impression  of  re- 
ligious terror  consequent  on  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse,  might 
throw  up  the  scheme  altogether.  Especially  Nikias,  exquisitely 
sensitive  in  his  own  religious  conscience,  and  never  hearty  in  his  wish 
for  going  (a  fact  perfectly  known  to  the  enemy  ^ ),  would  hasten  to 
consult  his  prophets,  and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  renew 
his  opposition  on  the  fresh  ground  (^ered  to  him,  or  at  least  to  claim 
delay  untU  the  offended  gods  should  have  been  appeased.  We 
may  judge  how  much  such  a  proceeding  was  in  the  line  of  his  cha- 
racter and  of  the  Athenian  character,  when  we  find  him,  two  years 
afterwards,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  his  soldiers,  actually 
sacrificing  the  last  opportunity  of  safe  retreat  for  the  half-ruined 
Athenian  army  in  Sicily,  and  refusing  even  to  allow  the  proposition 
to  be  debated,  in  consequence  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon ;  and 
when  we  reflect  that  Spartans  and  other  Greeks  frequently  re- 
nounced public  designs  if  an  earthquake  happened  before  the 
execution.' 

But  though  the  chance  of  setting  aside  the  expedition  altogether 
might  reasonably  enter  into  the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  as  a 
likely  consequence  of  the  intense  shock  inflicted  on  the  religious 
mind  of  Athens,  and  especially  of  Nikias — this  calculation  was  not 
realised.  Probably  matters  had  already  proceeded  too  far  even  for 
Nikias  to  recede.  Notice  had  been  sent  round  to  all  the  allies ; 
forces  were  already  on  their  way  to  the  rendezvous  at  Korkyra  ; 


prc^tmeB  to  quote  from  Eratipptu,  an 
author  nearly  contemporary.  The 
PBeudo-Plutarch  however  aBserta — ^what 
eannot  be  true — that  the  Corinthians 
employed  Leontine  and  Emtcan  agents 
to  destroy  the  Hermse.  The  Leontines 
and  Egestaeans  were  exactly  the  parties 
who  had  greatest  interest  in  getting  the 
Sicilian  expedition  to  start  :  they  are 
the  last  persons  whom  the  Corinthians 
would  have  chosen  as  instruments.  The 
fact  is,  that  no  foreigners  could  well 
have  done  the  deed:  it  reqidred  great 
rity  with  aU  the  buildings,  high- 


ways, and  byways  of  Athens. 

The  Athenian  Philochonas  (writing 
abont  the  date  310-280  B.a)  ascribed 
the  mutilation  of  the  Herm»  to  the 
Corinthians;  if  we  may  believe  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes — ^who  how- 
ever is  not  very  careftil,  since  he  teUs 
us  that  Thucydiies  ascribed  that  act  to 
Alkibiadds  and  his  friends;  which  is 
not  true  (Philochor.  Fragm.  110,  ed. 
Didot;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  1094). 

»  Thucyd.  vi.  34. 

'  See  Thucyd.  v.  45;  v.  50;  viii.  5, 
Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv.  7,  4. 
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the  Argeian  and  Mantineian  allies  were  arriving  at  Peireeus  to 
embark.  So  much  the  more  eagerly  did  the  conspirators  proceed 
in  tliat  which  I  have  stated  as  the  other  part  of  their  probable 
plan ;  to  work  that  exaggerated  religious  terror,  which  they  had 
themselves  artificially  brought  about,  for  the  ruin  of  Alkibiades. 

Few  men  in  Athens  either  had,  or  deserved  to  have,  a  greater 
number  of  enemies,  political   as  well  as  private,  than  Tbepoiitk»i 
Alkibiades;  many  of  them  being  among  the  highest  Au^^Sd^ 
citizens,  whom  he  offended  by  his  insolence,  and  whose  ^\^'of 
liturgies  and  other  customary  exhibitions  he  outshone  by  ^^^^^ 
his  reckless  expenditure.      His  importance  had  been  ^^ 
already  so  much  increased,  and  threatened  to  be  so  much  ^^^ 
more  increased,  by  the  Sicilian  enterprise,  that  they  no  longer 
observed  any  measures  in  compassing  his  ruin.    That  which  the 
mutilators  of  the  Hermae  seemed  to  have  deliberately  planned,  his 
other  enemies  were  ready  to  turn  to  profit 

Amidst  the  mournful  dismay  spread  by  the  discovery  of  so 
unparalleled  a  sacrilege,  it  appeared  to  the  Athenian  Amietyor 
people — as  it  would  have  appeared  to  the  Ephors  at  Siwto^' 
Sparta,  or  to  the  rulers  in  every  oligarchical  city  of  J^S*^ 
Greece — that  it  was  their  paramount  and  imperative  !!JJ5f2^" 
duty  to  detect  and  punish  the  authors.    So  long  as  these  f^^'ti^oniw- 
latter  were  walking  about  unknown  and  unpunished,  the  ^<^ 
temples  were  defiled  by  their  presence,  and  the  whole  city  was 
accounted  under  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  who  would  inflict  upon 
it  heavy  public  misfortunes.^     Under  this  displeasure  every  citizen 
felt  himself  comprehended,  so  that  the  sense  of  public  security  as 
well  as  of  private  comfort  were  alike  unappeased,  until  the  of- 
fenders should  be  discovered  and  atonement  made  by  punishing  or 
expelling  them.    Large  rewards  were  accordingly  proclaimed  to 


^  See  tbe  remarkable  passage  in  the 
contemporary  pleading  of  Antiphon  on 
a  trial  for  homicide  (Orat.  iL  Tetralog. 
1.  1.  10). 

Kol    tufaeyvov    tvra    tts  rk  r^iUwii  r&r  |  expelled.    See  also   Xenophon,    Hiero, 
#c£ir  dffUvra  luaivuv  r^y  heyv^la^  tdnmp  \  If.  4,  and  Plato,  Legg.  x.  p.  885-910, 


sect.  83,  and  Sophoklds,  (Edip.  Tjrann. 
26,  96,  170— «a  to  the  miseries  which 
befel  a  country,  so  long  as  the  person 
guilty  of  homicide  remamed  to  pollute 
the  soil,   and  until  he  was    slain    or 


M  Tff  rof  okrhjs  rpait4{as  I6vra  O'vy- 
maraviiivK^vai  roht  kwairiovv 
4k  yiip  ro^rmv  af  re  i^opiat 
yiyworrat  Bvarvx^^s  9  al  vpdb- 
t«if  KaBlffravrai,  Olictlar  oir 
Xfh  '^  rifittplaw  iiyriirafi4yovSf 
Ar^  ro{n^  rk  ro^ov  Lfftfiiifuvra  kwor 
0irraSf  28W  f»^v  rifif  avft/popiuf  KoBapiw 
M  rV  v^Au'  Kcrrcurr^o'ai. 
Compare  Antiphon,  De  Caede  Herodis, 


at  the  heginning  and  the  end  of  the 
tenth  book.  Plato  ranks  (ffjBpif)  out> 
rage  against  sacred  objects  as  the 
highest  and  moat  guilty  species  of 
tfipis'f  deserving  the  seyereet  punish- 
ment. He  considers  tb&t  the  person 
committing  such  impiety,  unless  he  be 
punished  or  banished,  brings  CTil  and 
the  anger  of  the  gods  upon  the  wholo 
population. 
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any  person  who  could  give  information,  and  even  impunity  to  any 
accomplice  whoee  confession  might  lay  open  the  plot  Nor  did  the 
matter  stop  here.  Once  under  this  painful  shock  of  religious  and 
political  terror,  the  Athenians  became  eager  talkers  and  listeners 
on  the  subject  of  other  recent  acts  of  impiety.  Every  one  was 
impatient  to  tell  all  that  he  knew,  and  more  than  he  knew,  about 
such  incidents ;  while  to  exercise  any  strict  criticism  upon  the  truth 
of  such  reports,  would  argue  weakness  of  faith  and  want  of  re- 
ligious zeal,  rendering  the  critic  himself  a  suspected  man — 
^'  metuunt  dubitasse  yideri.''  To  rake  out  and  rigorously  visit  all 
such  offenders,  and  thus  to  display  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  honoiu* 
of  the  gods,  was  accounted  one  auxiliary  means  of  obtaining 
absolution  from  them  for  the  recent  outrage.  Hence  an  additional 
public  vote  was  passed,  promising  rewards  and  inviting  information 
from  all  witnesses, — citizens,  metics,  or  even  slaves, — respecting 
any  previous  acts  of  impiety  which  might  have  come  within  their 
cognizance  ;  ^  but  at  the  same  time  providing  that  informers  who 
gave  &lse  depositions  should  be  punished  capitally.* 

While  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  were  invested  with  full 
powers  of  action,  Diognetus,  Feisander,  Charikles,  and 
others,  were  named  commissioners  for  receiving  and 
prosecuting  inquiries ;  and  public  assemblies  were  held 
nearly  every  day  to  receive  reports.'  The  first  informa- 
tions received,  however,  did  not  relate  to  the  grave  and  recent 
mutilation  of  the  Hennas,  but  to  analogous  incidents  of  older  date ; 
to  certain  defacements  of  other  statues,  accomplished  in  drunken 
frolic — and  above  all  to  ludicrous  ceremonies  celebrated  in  various 
houses,^  by  parties  of  revellers  caricaturing  and  divul^ng  tlie 


Infomift- 
tions  given 
tn— com- 
misdoDera 
of  inqnirr 
appomted. 


1  Thucyd.  vi.  27. 

*  Andokidte  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  20. 

*  Andokidte  de  MysteriiB,  sect.  14, 
15,  26;  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  18. 

*  Thofee  who  are  disposed  to  imagine 
that  the  violent  feelings  and  proceed- 
ings at  Athens  by  the  mutilation  of  the 
Hermse  were  the  consequence  of  her 
democratical  goverment,  may  be  re- 
minded of  an  UDalogous  event  of  modem 
times  from  which  we  are  not  yet  sepa- 
rated by  a  oentuiy. 

In  the  year  1766,  at  Abbeville  in 
Franoe,  two  young  gentlemen  of  good 
&mUy  (the  Chevalier  d*^tallonde  and 
Chevalier  de  la  Barre)  were  tried,  con- 
victed and  condemned  for  having  in- 
jured a  wooden  crucifix  which  stood  on 
the  bridge  of  that  tovm:  in  aggravation 
of  this  offence  they  were  charged  with 


having  sung  indecent  songs.  The  evi- 
dence to  prove  these  points  was  ex- 
cedingly  doubtful :  nevertheless  both 
were  condemned  to  have  their  tongues 
cut  out  by,  the  roots — ^to  have  tiieir 
right  hands  cut  off  at  the  church  gate 
—  then  to  be  tied  to  a  post  in  the 
market-place  with  an  iron  chain,  and 
burnt  by  a  slow  fire.  This  sentence, 
after  being  submitted  by  way  of  appeal 
to  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  by 
them  confirmed,  was  actually  executed 
upon  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  (d'^tal- 
londe  having  escaped)  in  July  1766; 
with  this  mitigation,  that  he  was 
allowed  to  be  decapitated  before  he 
was  burnt — but  at  the  same  time  with 
this  aggravation,  that  he  was  put  to 
the  torture,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
to  compel  him  to  disclose  his  aooom- 
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Eleusiiiian  mysteries.  It  was  under  this  latter  bead  that  the  first 
impeachment  was  preferred  against  Alkibiades. 

So  fully  were  the  preparations  of  the  armament  now  complete, 
that  the  trireme  of  Lamachus  (who  was  doubtless  more  Fintaocu- 
diligent  about  the  military  details  than  either  of  his  two  Aiidbi^te. 
*  colleagues)  was  already  moored  in  the  outer  harbour,  ^^u^* 
and  the  last  public  assembly  was  held  for  the  departing  t^^'the 
officers,^  who  probably  laid  before  their  countrymen  an  SSJmysto. 
imposing  account  of  the  force  assembled — when  Pytho-  '^^ 
nikus  rose  to  impeach  Alkibiades.    ^^  Athenians  "  (said  he),  ^^  you 
are  going  to  despatch  this  great  force  and  incur  all  this  hazard,  at 
'  a  moment  when  I  am  prepared  to  show  you  that  your  general 
Alkibiades  is  one  of  the  profaners  of  the  holy  mysteries  in  a  private 
house.     Pass  a  vote   of  impunity,   and  I   will   produce   to  you 
forthwith  a  slave  of  one  here  present,  who,  though  himself  not 
initiated  in  the  mysteries,  shall  repeat  to  you  what  they  are.    Deal 
with  me  in  any  way  you  choose,  if  my  statement  prove  untrue.'* 
While  Alkibiades  strenuously  denied  the  allegation,  the  Prytanes 
(senators  presiding  over  the  assembly,  according  to  the  order 
determined  by  lot  for  that  year  among  the  ten  tribes)  at  once  made 
proclamation  for  all  uninitiated  citizens  to  depart  fix>m  the  as- 

plioM  (Voltaire,  Relation  de  la  Hoit  assixroit  qu'ilB  avoient  r^pandu  beauooup 
da  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  (Euvres,  vol.  de  sang.  II  y  eut  des  femmes  qui 
zUL  p.  361-379,  ed.  Beuchot  :  also  \  crurent  en  avoir  6t6  t^moins.  On  re- 
Voltaire,  Le  Cri  du  Sang  Innocent^  vol.    nouvela   toua    lea    contes    calomnieox 


xii.  p.  133). 

I  extract  from  this  treatise  a  passage 


r^panduB    contre    les  Juifii    dans  tant 
de  villes  de  T  Europe.    Vous'oonnoissez  , 


showing  how  (as  in  this  mutilation  of  i  Monsieur,  jusqulk  quel  point  la  popu 
the  Hermse  at  Athens)  the  occurrence  '  laoe  porte  la  credulity  et  le  fiuiatisme. 


of  one  act  of  sacrilege  turns  men's 
imagination,  belief,  and  talk,  to  others, 
real  or  imaginary : — 

"  Tandis  que  Belle val  ourdissoit 
B^cr^ment  oette  trome,  il  arriva  mal- 
heureusement  que  le  crucifix  de  bois, 
pos^  sur  le  pont  d' Abbeville,  ^toit 
endommag^,  et  Ton  Boup9onna  que  des 
soldats  ivres  avoient  commis  cette  inso- 
lence impie. 

**  Malheureusement  T^vdque  d' Amiens, 
#tant  ausai  €vdque  d' Abbeville,  donna 
k  cette  aventuro  une-  c^l^rit^  et  une 
importance  qu'eUe  ne  m^ritoit  pas.  II 
fit  lancer  des  monitoires:  il  vint  faire 
une  prooeflsion  solenneUe  aupr^  du 
crucifix ;  et  on  ne  porta  en  AbbemiUe  que 
de  eacrHeges  pendant  vne  annde  entiere. 
On  disoit  qu'il  se  formoit   une    nou- 


toujours  encourage'  par  les  moines. 

"La  proc^ure  ime  fois  commence, 
il  y  eut  une  foule  de  d^ations.  Cba- 
cun  disoit  oe  qu*il  avoit  vu  ou  cm 
voir  —  ce  qu'il  avoit  entendu  ou  oru 
entendre." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  sen- 
tence on  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre 
was  passed,  not  by  the  people  nor  by 
any  popular  judicature ;  but  by  a 
limited  court  of  professional  judges 
sitting  at  Abbeville,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  Parlement  de  Paris,  the 
first  tribunal  of  professional  judges  in 
France. 

1  Andokidds  (Be  Myster.  s.  11)  marks 
this  time  minutely—^Hy  fur  yiip  ^xicXih 
<ria  rots  ffrparjiyoii  rots  cit  2tJC€X(ar, 
Nijcff  fcol   hofiAxv   *^^   *AXfciiBui5i7,   xol 


Telle  secte  qui  brisoit  les  crucifix,  qui  j  rpnip^s  i^  arpanr/ts  4^8i|  i^ttpfiti  ^  AwuU 
jettoit  par  terre  toutes  les  hosties,  et  '  x^^^  iywrriLs  8)  nvd6yiicos  Iv  r^  Hmf 
les  pergoit  Ik  coups  de  oouteaux.    On  \  cTrcy,  &c. 
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sembly,  and  went  to  fetch  the  slave  (Andromachus  by  name)  whom 
Pythonikus  had  indicated.  On  being  introduced,  Andromachus 
deposed  before  the  assembly  that  he  had  been  with  his  master  in 
the  house  of  Folytion,  when  Alkibiades,  Nikiades,  and  Meletus 
went  through  the  sham  celebration  of  the  mysteries ;  many  other 
persons  being  present,  and  especially  three  other  slaves  besides 
himself.  We  must  presume  that  he  verified  this  affirmation  by 
describing  what  the  mysteries  were  which  he  had  seen — the  test 
which  Pythonikus  had  offered.^ 

Such  was  the  first  direct  attack  made  upon  Alkibiades  by  his 
enemies.  Pythonikus,  the  demagogue  Androkles,  and 
other  speakers,  having  put  in  evidence  this  irreverent 
proceeding  (probably  in  substance  true),  enlarged  upon 
it  with  the  strongest  invective,  imputed  to  him  many 
other  acts  of  the  like  character,  and  even  denounced  him 
as  cognizant  of  the  recent  mutilation  of  the  Hermse.  *^  All  had 
been  done  (fiiey  said)  with  a  view  to  accomplish  his  purpose  of 
subverting  the  democracy,  when  bereft  of  its  divine  protectors — a 
purpose  manifested  by  the  constant  tenor  of  his  lawless,  overbearing, 
antipopular  demeanour."  Infamous  as  this  calumny  was,  so  far 
as  regarded  the  mutilation  of  the  Herm®,  (for  whatever  else 
Alkibiades  may  have  done,  of  that  act  he  was  unquestionably 
innocent,  being  the  very  person  who  had  most  to  lose  by  it,  and 
whom  it  ultimately  ruined,)  they  calculated  upon  the  reigning 
excitement  to  get  it  accredited,  and  probably  to  procure  his 
deposition  from  the  command,  preparatory  to  public  trial.  But  in 
^ite  of  all  the  disquietude  arising  from  the  recent  sacrilege,  their 
expectations  were  defeated.  The  strenuous  denial  of  Alkibiades — 
aided  by  his  very  peculiar  position  as  comtnander  of  the  armament, 
as  well  as  by  the  reflection  that  the  recent  outrage  tended  rather  to 
spoil  his  favourite  projects  in  Sicily — ^found  general  credence.  The 
citizens  enrolled  to  serve  manifested  strong  disposition  to  stand  by 
him ;  the  allies  from  Argos  and  Mantineia  were  known  to  have 
embraced  the  service  chiefly  at  his  instigation ;  the  people  generally 
had  become  familiar  with  him  as  the  intended  conqueror  in  Sicily, 
and  were  loath  to  be  balked  of  this  project.  From  all  which 
circumstances^  his  enemies,  finding  little  disposition  to  welcome  the 
accusations  which  they  preferred,  were  compelled  to  postpone  them 
until  a  more  suitable  time.' 


*  Andokid.  de  Hyster.  s.  11-13. 

*  Thucyd.   vi.    29.    Isokraite  (Drat. 
xtL  De  Bigis,  sect.  7,  8)  represents  these 


proceedings  before  the    departure  for 
Sicily,  in  a  very  inaccurate  manner. 
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But  Alkibiades  saw  full  well  the  danger  of  haying  such  charges 
banging  over  his  head,  and   the  peculiar   advantage  ^^"^ 
which   he   derived  from  his  accidental  position  at  the  and  de- 
moment.      He  implored  the  people  to  investigate  the  mediate 
charges  at  once ;  proclaiming  his  anxiety  to  stand  trial  demtnd  \% 
and  even  to  suffer  death,  if  found  guilty — accepting  the  hb  enemies. 


command  only  in  case  he  should  be  acquitted — and  insisting  above 
all  things  on  the  mischief  to  the  city  of  sending  him  on  such  an 
expedition  with  the  charge  undecided,  as  well  as  on  the  hardship 
to  himself  of  being  aspersed  by  calumny  during  his  absence, 
without  power  of  defence.  Such  appeals,  just  and  reasonable  in 
themselves,  and  urged  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  man  who  felt 
that  the  question  was  one  of  life  or  death  to  his  future  prospects, 
were  very  near  prevailing.  His  enemies  could  only  defeat  them 
by  the  trick  of  putting  up  fresh  speakers,  less  notorious  for 
hostility  to  Alkibiades.  These  men  affected  a  tone  of  candour — 
deprecated  the  delay  which  would  be  occasioned  in  the  departure 
of  the  expedition,  if  he  were  put  upon  his  trial  forthwith — and 
proposed  deferring  the  trial  until  a  certain  number  of  days  after 
his  return.^  Such  was  the  determination  ultimately  adopted ;  the 
supporters  of  Alkibiades  probably  nc4;  fully  appreciating  its  con- 
sequences, and  conceiving  that  the  speedy  departure  of  the  expe- 
dition was  advisable  even  for  his  mterest,  as  well  as  agreeable  to 
their  own  feelings.  And  thus  his  enemies,  though  baffled  in  their 
first  attempt  to  bring  on  his  immediate  ruin,  carried  a  postpone- 
ment which  ensured  to  them  leisure  for  thoroughly  poisoning  the 
public  mind  against  him,  and  choosing  their  own  time  for  his  trial. 
They  took  care  to  keep  back  all  farther  accusation  until  he  and 
the  armament  had  departed.' 


1  Thncyd.  vi.  29.    Ol  V  ixl^poi,  8c9i^ 

ff9i|  irymtrlCnrm,  S  r€  iiffios  fi^  /»a\tuci{ii' 
roAy  $€pttir§imy  5ri  9t*  iKtufov^i^  *Apyt'toi 
fytwtcrpi/rwop  kqI  rHv  Mfltrrir^y  tifcj, 

ropas  4vi4vr*tt  ot  ixtyoy  vvv  fikr 
wXwiy  aitnhr  jcol  fail  Ktnnffxntf  r^w  A7W- 
tV,  4\96vra  M  jcptrcofeu  iw  ^fA4pats  ^• 

i^XK»r  p4^¥  «frrotf  ktrSmos  wopiuv,  lu^ 
rdiwt^iwror  K»fue^4pru  aitrhv  ieymvltrcurBcu, 

Compare  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  19. 

*  The  aooount  which  Andokidds  giyea 
of  the  firai  aoeuaailiion  agamat  Alkihiadte 
by  JPvthonikuB,  in  the  assembly  prior  to 
the  deptfture  of  the  fleet,  presents  the 
appearance  of  being  aubstantiaUy  cor- 


rect,  and  I  have  foHowed  it  in  the  text. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  the  more  brief  in* 
dications  of  Iliacydidte.  But  when  An- 
dokidds  goes  on  to  say,  that  "in  conse- 
quence of  this  information  Polystratus 
was  seized  and  put  to  death,  whUe  the 
rest  of  the  parties  denounced  fled,  and 
were  condemned  to  death  in  their  ab- 
scence  "  (sect.  13)— this  cannot  be  true. 
Alkibiadte  most  certainly  did  not  flee, 
and  was  not  condemned — at  thai  time. 
If  Alkibiadds  was  not  then  tried,  neither 
could  the  other  persons  have  been  tried, 
who  were  denounced  as  his  accomplices 
in  ^e  same  offence.  My  belief  is  that 
this  information,  having  been  first  pre- 
sented by  the  enemies  of  Alkibiadte  be- 
fore the  sailing  of  the  fleet*  was  dropped 
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Departure  ' 
or  the  arm*- 
ment  flram 

PelTKDS— 

q)lendoiir 
and  excifc- 
tngcbano- 
terof  tbe 
spectacle. 


The  spectacle  of  its  departure  was  indeed  so  imposing,  and  the 
moment  so  full  of  anxious  interest,  that  it  banished  even 
the  recollection  of  the  recent  sacrilege.  The  entire 
armament  was  not  mustered  at  Athens ;  for  it  had  been 
judged  expedient  to  order  most  of  the  allied  contingents 
to  rendezvous  at  once  at  Korkyra.  But  the  Athenian 
force  alone  was  astounding  to  behold.  There  were  one  hundred 
triremes,  sixty  of  which  were  in  full  trim  for  rapid  nautical  move* 
ment — ^while  the  remaining  forty  were  employed  as  transports  for 
the  soldiers.  There  were  fifteen  hundred  select  citizen  hoplites, 
chosen  from  the  general  muster-roll — and  seven  hundred  Thetes, 
or  citizens  too  poor  to  be  included  in  the  muster-roll,  who  served 
as  hoplites  on  shipboard,  (Epibatae  or  marines)  each  with  a 
panoply  furnished  by  the  state.  To  these  must  be  added,  five 
hundred  Argeian  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Mantineian  hoplites, 
paid  by  Athens  and  transported  on  board  Athenian  ships.^  The 
number  of  horsemen  was  so  small,  that  all  were  conveyed  in  a 
single  horse  transport 

But  the  condition,  the  equipment,  the  pomp  both  of  wealth  and 
force,  visible  in  the  armament,  was  still  more  impressive  than  the 
number.  At  daybreak  on  the  day  appointed,  when  all  the  ships 
were  ready  in  Peirseus  for  departure,  the  military  force  was 
marched  down  in  a  body  from  the  city  and  embarked.  They 
were  accompanied  by  nearly  the  whole  population,  metics  and 
foreigners  as  well  as  citizens,  so  that  the  appearance  was  that  of  a 
collective  emigration  like  the  flight  to  Salamis  sixty-five  years 
before.  While  the  crowd  of  foreigners,  brought  thither  by  curiosity, 
were  amazed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle — the  citizens  accom- 


entirely  for  that  time,  both  against  him 
and  against  his  accomplices.  It  was 
afterwards  resumed,  when  the  informa- 
tion of  Andokidds  himself  had  satisfied 
the  Athenians  on  the  question  of  the 
Hermokopids:  and  the  impeachment 
presented  bv  Thessalus  son  of  Kimon 
against  Alkioiadds,  was  founded,  in  part 
at  least,  upon  the  information  presented 
by  And^machus. 

If  Polystratus  was  put  to  death  at  all, 
it  could  only  have  been  on  this  second 
bringing  forward  of  the  charge,  at  the 
time  when  Alkibiadds  was  sent  for  and 
.refused  to  come  home.  But  we  mav 
well  doubt  whether  he  was  put  to  death 
at  that  time  or  on  that  ground,  when 
.we  see  how  inaccurate  the  statement  of 
Audokidds  is  as  to  the  consequences  of 


the  information  of  Andromachus.  He 
mentions  Panntius  as  one  of  those  who 
fled  in  consequence  of  that  information 
and  were  condenmed  in  their  absence: 
but  Panatius  appears  afterwards,  in  the 
yexy  same  speech,  as  not  having  fled  at 
that  time  (sect.  13,  52,  67).  ^^pokra- 
tion  states  (y.  noX^errp«rot),  on  tne  au- 
thority of  an  oration  ascribed  to  Lysias, 
that  Polystratus  was  put  to  death  on 
the  ehax^  of  having  been  concerned  in 
the  mutilation  of  the  HemuB.  This  is 
quite  difiei:«nt  from  the  statement  of 
Andokidte,  and  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  Polystratus  was  one  of  those 
against  whom  Andokidds  himself  in- 
formed. 

1  Thucyd.  tI,  43 ;  vu.  57. 
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panying  were  moved  by  deeper  and  more  stirring  anxieties.  Their 
sons,  brothers,  relatives,  and  friends,  were  just  starting  on  the 
longest  and  largest  enterprise  which  Athens  had  ever  undertaken ; 
against  an  island  extensive  as  well  as  powerful,  known  to  none  of 
them  accurately — and  into  a  sea  of  undefined  possibilities ;  glory 
and  profit  on  the  one  side,  but  hazards  of  unassignable  magnitude 
on  the  other.  At  this  final  parting,  ideas  of  doubt  and  danger 
became  far  more  painfully  present  than  they  had  been  in  any  of 
the  preliminary  discussions ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  reassuring  effect 
of  the  unrivalled  armament  before  them,  the  relatives  now  sepa- 
rating at  the  water's  edge  could  not  banish  the  dark  presentiment 
that  they  were  bidding  each  otiier  farewell  for  the  last  time. 

The  moment  immediately  succeeding  this  farewell — when  all  the 
soldiers  were  already  on  board  and  the  Keleustes  was  on  solemnities 
the  point  of  beginning  his  chant  to  put  the  rowers  in  Sn^^"** 
motion — was  peculiarly  solemn  and  touching.  Silence  JS^e"*** 
having  been  enjoined  and  obtained,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  ^•"*'*  ***•• 
the  crews  in  every  ship,  and  the  spectators  on  shore,  followed  the 
voice  of  the  herald  in  praying  to  the  gods  for  sui^^ess,  and  in 
singing  the  paean.  On  every  deck  were  seen  bowls  of  wine  pre- 
pared, out  of  which  the  officers  and  the  Epibatae  made  libations, 
with  goblets  of  silver  and  gold.  At  length  the  final  signal  was 
given,  and  the  whole  fleet  quitted  Peirseus  in  single  file— displaying 
the  exuberance  of  their  yet  untried  force  by  a  race  of  speed  as 
far  as  JEginsJ  Never  in  Grecian  history  was  an  invocation  more 
unanimous,  emphatic,  and  imposing,  addressed  to  tiie  gods  ;  never 
was  the  refusing  nod  of  Zeus  more  stem  or  peremptory.  All 
these  details,  ^ven  by  Thucydides,  of  the  triumphant  promise 
which  now  issued  from  Peirseus,  derive  a  painfiil  interest  from  their 
contrast  with  the  sad  issue  which  will  hereafter  be  unfolded. 

The  fleet  made  straight  for  Korkyra,  where  the  contingents  of 
the  maritime  allies,  with  the  ships  for  burden  and  pro-  puu  mogt^r 
visions,  were  found  assembled.      The  armament  thus  alil^ent 
complete  was  passed  in  review,  and  found  to  comprise  •^^^^o'^y™- 
134  triremes  with  two  Rhodian  pentekonters ;  5100  hoplites;  480 
bowmen,  80  of  them  Kretan ;  700  Rhodian  slingers ;  and  120 
Megarian  exiles  serving  as  light  troops.     Of  vessels  of  burden,  in 
attendance  with  provisions,  muniments  of  war,  bakers,  masons  and 
carpenters,  t&c,  the  number  was  not  less  than  500 ;  besides  which, 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  private  trading  ships,  following 

1  Thocyd.  vi.  32;  Diodor.  ziii.  3. 
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Toluntarily  for  purposes  of  profit^  Three  fasi-sailiDg  triremes 
were  despatched  in  advance,  to  ascertain  which  of  the  cities  in 
Italy  and  Sicily  would  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  armament ;  and 
especially  to  give  notice  at  Egesta  that  the  succour  solicited  was 
now  on  its  way,  requiring  at  the  same  time  that  the  money  pro- 
mised by  the  Egestseans  should  be  produced.  Having  then  dis- 
tributed by  lot  the  armament  into  three  divisions,  one  under  each 
of  the  generals,  Nikias,  Alkibiades,  and  Lamachus — they  crossed 
the  Ionic  Gulf  from  Korkyra  to  the  lapygian  promontory. 

In  their  progress  southward  along  the  coast  of  Italy  to  Rhegium, 
Progrento  they  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  from  the  various 
cold  recep-  Grecian  cities.  None  would  receive  them  within  their 
luiiMi  citfei.  walls  or  even  sell  them  provisions  without  The  utmost 
which  they  would  grant  was,  the  liberty  of  taking  moorings  and  of 
watering;  and  even  thus  much  was  denied  to  them  both  at 
Tarentum  and  at  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri.  At  Rhegium,  imme- 
diately on  the  Sicilian  strait,  though  the  town  gate  was  still  kept 
shut,  they  were  so  far  more  hospitably  treated,  that  a  market  of 
provisions  was  furnished  to  them  and  they  were  allowed  to  eneamp 
in  the  sacred  prednct  of  Artemis,  not  far  from  the  walls.  They 
here  hauled  their  ships  ashore  and  took  repose  until  the  return  of 
the  three  scout  ships  from  Egesta ;  while  the  generals  entered  into 
negotiation  with  the  magistrates  and  people  of  Rhegium,  endea- 
vouring to  induce  them  to  aid  the  armament  in  re-establishing  the 
dispossessed  Leontines,  who  were  of  common  Chalkidian  origin 
with  themselves.  But  the  answer  returned  was  discouraging. 
The  Rhegines  would  promise  nothing  more  than  neutrality,  and 
cooperation  in  any  course  of  policy  which  it  might  suit  the  other 
Italian  Greeks  to  adopt.  Probably  they,  as  well  as  the  other 
Italian  Greeks,  were  astonished  and  intimidated  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  newly-arrived  force,  and  desired  to  leave  to  themselves  open 
latitude  of  conduct  for  the  future — not  without  mistrust  of  Athens 
and  her  affected  forwardness  for  the  restoration  of  the  Leontines. 
To  the  Athenian  generals,  however,  such  a  negative  from  Rhe^um 
was  an  unwelcome  disappointment;  for  that  city  had  been  the 
ally  of  Athens  in  the  last  war,  and  they  had  calculated  on  the 
operation  of  Chalkidic  sympathies.* 

It  was  not  until  after  the  muster  of  the  Athenians  at  Korkyra 
(about  July  415  B.c.)  that  the  Syracusans  became  thoroughly 
convinced  both  of  their  approach,  and  of  the  extent  of  their 

>  Thuoyd.  yi.  44.^  «  Thucyd.  vi.  44-40. 
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dedgns  against  Sicily.    Intimation  had  indeed  reached  Syracuse, 
from  several  quarters,  of  the  resolution  taken  by  the  ^^2|^^ 
Athenians  in  the  precedinir  March  to  asast  Eeesta  and  *^  ^be  fp. 
Leontini,  and  of  the  preparations  going  on  in  conse-  vmunent 
quenoe.    There  was  however  a  prevailing  indisposition  uoDtounierw 
to  credit  such  tidings.     Nothing  in  the  state  of  Sicily  naeniUMK 
held  out  any  encouragement  to  Athenian  ambiticm :  the  vK^!mii» 
Leontines  could  give  no  aid,  the  Egestieans  very  little,  <»miiig. 
and  that  little  at  the  opposite  comer  of  the  island  ;  while  the  Syra- 
cusans  considered  themselves  fully  able  to  cope  with  any  force  which 
Athens  was  likely  to  send.    Some  derided  the  intelligence  as  mere 
idle  rumour;  others  anticipated,  at  most,  nothing  more  serious 
than  the  expedition  sent  from  Athens  ten  years  before.*     No  one 
could  imagine  the  new  eagerness  and  obstinacy  with  which  she  had 
just  thrown  herself  into  the  scheme  of  Sicilian  conquest,  nor  the 
formidable  armament  presently  about  to  start.    Nevertheless,  the 
Syracusan  generals  thought  it  their  duty  to  make  preparations,  and 
s^ngthen  the  military  condition  of  the  state.' 

Hennokrates,  however,  whose  information  was  more  complete, 
judged  these  preparations  insufficient,  and  took  advantage  stranuoui 
of  a  public  assembly — held  seemingly  about  the  time  ofHennokni. 
that  the  Athenians  were  starting  from  Peineus — to  im-  pniMumd. 
press  such  conviction  on  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  to  correct  their 
incredulity.  He  pledged  his  own  credit  that  the  reports  which  had 
been  circulated  were  not  merely  true,  but  even  less  than  the  full 
truth ;  that  the  Athenians  were  actually  on  their  way,  with  an 
armament  on  the  largest  scale,  and  vast  designs  of  conquering  all 
Sicily.  While  he  strenuously  urged  that  the  city  should  be  put  in 
immediate  condition  for  repelling  a  most  formidable  mvasion,  he 
deprecated  all  alarm  as  to  the  result,  and  held  out  the  firmest 
assurances  of  ultimate  triumph.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  ap- 
proaching force  would  intimidate  the  Sicilian  cities  and  drive  them 
into  hearty  defenave  cooperation  with  Syracuse.  Rarely  indeed 
did  any  large  or  distant  expedition  ever  succeed  in  its  object,  as 


1  Thueyd.  yi,  32*35.  Mr.  Mitfoid 
obteires — "  It  is  not  speoified  by  hUto- 
lianB,  but  the  aooonnt  of  ThucTdidte 
mtkm  it  evident,  that  there  had  been  a 
reyolution  in  the  goyemment  of  Syim- 
eiue,  or  at  least  a  great  change  in  its 
administration,  since  the  oligarchical 
Leontines  were  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  Syracusan  ottiaens  (ch.  zviii.  sect.  iii. 
Tol.  It.  p.  46).    The  demooratical  party 


now  bore  the  sway,"  ftc 

I  cannot  imagine  upon  what  passage 
of  Thucydidte  this  oonjeoture  is  founded. 
Mr.  Mitford  had  spoken  of  the  goyem- 
ment as  a  democracy  before;  he  oon- 
tinues  to  speak  of  it  as  a  democracy 
now,  in  the  same  unaltered  vituperatiye 
strain. 

*  Thueyd.  yi.  41.    r A  M  sal  ^v^^m* 
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might  be  seen  from  the  failure  of  the  Persians  against  Greece,  by 
which  failure  Athens  herself  had  so  largely  profited.  Preparations, 
however,  both  efiective  and  immediate,  were  indispensable;  not 
merely  at  home,  but  by  means  of  foreign  missions,  to  the  Sicilian  • 
and  Italian  Greeks — to  the  Sikels — ^and  to  the  Cartha^nians,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  suspicious  of  the  unmeasured  aggressive 
designs  of  Athens,  and  whose  immense  wealth  would  now  be  espe- 
cially serviceable — and  to  Lacedsemon  and  Corinth,  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  aid  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  renewed  invasion  of  Attica. 
So  confident  did  he  (Hermokrates)  feel  of  their  powers  of  defence, 
if  properly  organised,  that  he  would  even  advise  the  Syracusans 
wiUi  their  Sicilian^  allies  to  put  to  sea  at  once,  with  all  their 
naval  force  and  two  months'  provisions,  and  to  sail  forthwith  to 
the  friendly  harbour  of  Tarentum ;  from  whence  they  would  be 
able  to  meet  the  Athenian  fleet  and  prevent  it  even  from  crossing 
the  Ionic  Gulf  from  Korkyra.  They  would  thus  show  that  they 
were  not  only  determined  on  defence,  but  even  forward  in  coming 
to  blows ;  the  only  way  of  taking  down  the  presumption  of  the 
Athenians,  who  now  sj)eculated  upon  Syracusan  lukewarmness, 
because  they  liad  rendered  no  aid  to  Sparta  when  she  solicited 
it  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  Syracusans  would  probably 
be  able  to  deter  or  obstruct  the  advance  of  the  expedition  until 
winter  approached :  in  which  case,  Nikias,  the  ablest  of  the  three 
generals,  who  was  understood  to  have  undertaken  the  scheme 
against  his  own  consent,  would  probably  avail  himself  of  the  pre- 
text to  return.* 

Though  these  opinions  of  Hermokrates  were  espoused  farther 
Temper  and  by  various  othcr  citizcus  in  the  assembly,  the  greater 
thesynir  uumbcr  of  spcakcrs  held  an  opposite  language,  and 
Bembiy.  placed  little  faith  in  his  warnings.  We  have  already 
noticed  Hermokrates  nine  years  before  as  envoy  of  Syracuse  and 
chief  adviser  at  the  congress  of  Gela — then,  as  now,  watchful  to 
bar  the  door  against  Athenian  interference  in  Sicily — then,  as 
now,  belonging  to  the  oligarchical  party,  and  of  sentiments  hostile 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  34.  *0  9h  /iciXtora  iyti 
re  voMtt  Mxaipoy,  dfieis  8^  9ih  rh 

That  "habitual  quiescence "  which 
Hennokratde  here  predicates  of  his 
countrymen,  forms  a  remarkable  con- 
trast with  l^e  restless  activity,  and  in* 
termeddling  carried  even  to  excess, 
which  Periklte  and  Nikias  deprecate  in 
the  Athenians  (Thucyd.  i.  144;  vi.  7). 


Both  of  the  governments  however  were 
democratical.  This  serves  as  a  lesson 
of  caution  respecting  general  predica- 
tions about  ali  democracies;  for  it  is 
certain  that  one  democracy  differed  in 
many  respects  from  another.  It  may 
be  doubted  however  whether  the  attn- 
bute  here  ascribed  by  Hermokratte  to 
his  countrymen  was  really  deserved,  to 
the  extent  which  his  language  implies.  * 
«  Thucyd.  vi.  33-36. 
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to  the  existing  democratical  constitution ;  but  brave  as  well  as 
intelligent  in  foreign  affairs.  A  warm  and  even  angry  debate 
aros^  upon  his  present  speech.^  Though  there  was  nothing,  in 
the  words  of  Hermokrates  himself,  disparaging  either  to  the  demo- 
cracy or  to  the  existing  magistrates,  yet  it  would  seem  that  his 
partisans  who  spoke  after  him  must  have  taken  up  a  more  crimi- 
native tone,  and  must  have  exaggerated  that,  which  he  characterised 
as  the  "  habitual  quiescence ''  of  the  Syracusans,  into  contemptible 
remissness  and  disorganisation  under  those  administrators  and 
generals,  characterised  as  worthless,  whom  the  democracy  pre- 
ferred. Amidst  the  speakers,  who  in  replying  to  Hermokrates 
and  the  others,  indignantly  repelled  such  insinuations  and  retorted 
upon  their  authors — ^a  citizen  named  Athenagoras  was  the  most 
distinguished.  He  was  at  this  time  the  leading  democratical 
politician,  and  the  most  popular  orator,  in  Syracuse.' 

^'  Every  one,^  (said  he)  except  only  cowards  and  bad  citizens, 
must  wish  that  the  Athenians  would  be  fools  enough  to  ^epiy  of 
come  here  and  put  themselves  into  our  power.  The  tales  ^e  J^.?** 
which  you  have  just  heard  are  nothing  better  than  *'*'*"• 
fabrications,  got  up  to  alarm  you ;  and  I  wonder  at  the  folly  of 
these  alarmists  in  fancying  that  their  machinations  are  not  de- 
tected.^ You  will  be  too  wise  to  take  measure  of  the  future  from 
their  reports:  you  will  rather  judge  from  what  able  men  such 
as  the  Athenians  are  likely  to  do.  Be  assured  that  they  will 
never  leave  behind  them  the  Peloponnesians  in  menacing  attitude, 
to  come  hither  and  court  a  fresh  war  not  less  formidable :  indeed  I 
think  they  account  themselves  lucky  that  we  with  our  powerful 
cities  have  never  come  across  to  attack  them.     And  if  they  sJiould 


>  Thucyd.  yi.  32-35.    r&v  9h  ^vpa- 

ipiSi  ^fftuf,  &c. 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  35.  vapeXO^y  8*  aibrots 
'A0i^ifay6pas,  hs  H^fiov  re  irpocrrdrris  ^y 
KoX  iy  r^  xaf>6yTi  iridayaraiTos  rots  •koK- 
Xois,  IAc7c  roidZt,  &o. 

The  position  ascribed  here  to  Athe- 
nagoras seems  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  is  assigned  to  Kleon  at  Athens — 
iiyiip  9iifJMiyuyhs  Kor*  inuyoy  rhy  xp^^^^ 
i>y  irol  r^  irkiiB^i  viOav^aros,  &o.  (iy. 
21). 

Neither  H^fiov  'rpo^rrdnis,  nor  Siy/ua- 
yttyhs,  denotes  any  express  functions, 
or  titular  office  (see  the  note  of  Dr. 
Arnold) — at  least  in  these  places.  It  is 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  some 
Grecian  town  constitutions,  in  which 
there  was  an  office  bearing  such  title: 

VOL.  V.  M 


but  this  is  a  point  which  cannot  be 
affirmed,  'l^or  would  the  words  8^/m>v 
irpoffrdTfis  always  imply  an  equal  degree 
of  power:  the  person  so  designated 
might  have  more  power  in  one  town 
than  in  another.  Thus  in  Megara  (iv. 
67)  it  seems  that  the  oligarchical  party 
had  recently  been  banished :  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  party  had  become  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  city.  See 
also  iii.  70 — Peithias  at  Korkyra. 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  36-40.  I  give  the  sub- 
stance of  what  is  ascribed  to  Athenago- 
ras by  Thucydidds,  without  binding  my- 
self to  the  words. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  36.  rohs  V  477^XXoi'- 
ras  rh  rotwra  Kol  irtpup6fiovs  tfias  rof 
ovyras  rris  fAty  r6/ifJLiis  oif  Oavfid(v,  rtif 
8^  ii^vyffias,  ci  fiii  oioyrai  ISyJhfiXoi  clycu. 
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come,  as  it  is  pretended — they  will  find  Sicily  a  more  formidable 
foe  than  Peloponnesus :  nay,  our  own  city  alone  will  be  a  match 
for  twice  the  force  which  they  can  bring  acr<iBS.  The  Athenians, 
knowing  all  this  well  enough,  will  mind  their  own  business ;  in 
spite  of  all  the  fictions  which  men  on  this  side  of  the  water  conjure 
up,  and  which  they  have  already  tried  often  before,  sometimes  even 
worse  than  on  the  present  occasion,  in  order  to  terrify  you  and  get 
themselves  nominated  to  the  chief  posts.^  One  of  these  days,  I  fear 
they  may  even  succeed,  from  our  want  of  precautions  beforehand. 
Such  intrigues  leave  but  short  moments  of  tranquillity  to  our  city : 
they  condemn  it  to  an  intestine  discord  worse  than  foreign  war, 
and  have  sometimes  betrayed  it  even  to  despots  and  usurpers. 
However,  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  I  will  try  and  prevent  anything 
of  this  sort  at  present ;  by  simple  persuasion  to  you — ^by  chastise- 
ment  to  these  conspirators — and  by  watchful  denunciation  of  the 
oligarchical  party  generally.  Let  me  ask,  indeed,  what  is  it  that 
you  younger  nobles  covet  ?  To  get  into  command  at  your  early 
age  ?  The  law  forbids  you,  because  you  are  yet  incompetent  Ot 
do  you  wish  not  to  be  under  equal  laws  with  the  many  ?  But  how 
can  you  pretend  that  citizens  of  the  same  city  should  not  have  the 
same  rights  ?    Some  one  will  tell  me '  that  democracy  is  neither 


•  Thucyd.  vi.  38.  *AXXA  ravrat  &<rwtp 

rh  (T^cTcp^  ain&y,  c2  ol9*  tri,  (n&(own, 
KoX  M4yit  &y8p«t  otfre  Syra,  oSrt  tty  y*- 
y6fi€ya,  XoyoroioOo'ii^.  0(s  iyi»  ov  vvv 
rrfWTO¥y  (iXA*  &c2  Mffrofuu,  ^oi  Koyois 
yt  toiomtBc,  koX  In  r1>^«K  Ktucovpyori- 
poiSf  ^  (^pyoiSf  $ov\ofA4yovs  KararXii^eurras 
rh  V^cpoy  irkriOos  attrohs  r^s  ir^Xcwr 
ipX*^^-   Koi  MoiKa  fi4vroi  jiitiroTt  iroXXk 

'^Thucyd.  vi.  39,  p^irti  rts  8ij/io- 
Kpariay  oirt  ^vptrhy  oth*  Xtrotf  ^Ivai^  robs 

Z*  Hx^'^"^  ''^  xM/**'''*  "^^  ^PX^^^  Apurra 
0€Krt(rrovs,  *Eyi  94  ^/a«,  T/wra  nhif, 
9ri/ioy  l^fiirav  &yofAdaBai,  bKiyaoxl^f  91  ti4r- 
pos'  lircira,  4^^A.aKar  fi^v  apttrrovs 

0ov\€v<reu  9*  hv  fi4\ri<rra  robs  |vycTo6s, 
Kp7yai  8*  hy  iutoitrayras  Apiffra  robs  iroX- 
Xo^ff*  Koi  ravra  Sfioiws  Koi  Kork  fi4pii  koI 
^6fAirayra  iy  9rifioKparUf  l<rofxoip€Uf. 

Dr.  Arnold  translates  ^6XaK<is  XPV- 
/lirvy — "  having  the  care  of  the  public 
piirse  ** — as  if  it  were  ^(tKeucas  r&y  8if/iio- 

crlwy  xF'lf*^'^^^'  -^^^  ^^  seems  to  me 
that  the  words  carry  a  larger  sense,  and 
refer  to  the  private  property  of  these 
rich  men,  not  to  their  functions  as 
keepers  of  what  was  collected  from  taxa- 


tion or  tribute.  Looking  at  a  rich  man 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  he 
is  guardian  of  his  own  property  until 
the  necessities  of  the  state  require  that 
he  should  spend  more  or  less  of  it  for 
the  public  defence  or  benefit :  in  the 
interim,  he  enjoys  it  as  he  pleases,  but 
he  will  for  his  own  interest  take  care 
that  the  property  does  not  perish  (com* 
pare  vi.  9).  This  is  the  service  which 
he  renders,  quatenua  rich  man,  to  the 
state:  he  may  also  serve  it  in  other 
ways,  but  that  would  be  by  means  of 
his  personal  qualities:  thus  he  may,  for 
example,  be  intelligent  as  weU  as  rich 
(^vytrhs  as  well  as  vKo^atos),  and  then 
be  may  serve  the  state  as  counseUor — the 
second  of  the  two  categories  named  by 
Athenagoras.  What  that  orator  is  here 
negativing  is,  the  better  title  and  supe- 
rior fitness  of  the  rich  to  exercise  com- 
mand— which  was  the  claim  put  for- 
ward in  their  behalf.  And  he  goes  on 
to  indicate  what  is  their  real  position 
and  service  in  a  democracy;  that  they 
are  to  enjoy  the  revenue,  and  preserve 
the  capital,  of  their  wealth,  subject  to 
demands  for  public  purposes  when  ne- 
cessary— but  not  to  expect  command, 
unless  they  are  personally  competent! 
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intelligent  nor  just,  and  that  the  rich  are  the  persons  best  fitted  to 
command.  But  I  affirm,  first,  that  the  people  are  the  sum  total, 
and  the  oligarchy  merely  a  fraction ;  next,  that  rich  men  are  the 
best  trustees  of  the  aggregate  wealth  existing  in  the  community — 
inteUigent  men,  the  best  counsellors — and  the  multitude,  the  best 
qualified  for  hearing  and  deciding  after  such  advice.  In  a  demo- 
cracy, these  functions,  one  and  all,  find  their  proper  place.  But 
oligarchy,  though  imposing  on  the  multitude  a  full  participation  in 
all  hazards,  is  not  content  CTen  with  an  exorbitant  share  in  the 
public  advantages,  but  grasps  and  monopolises  the  whole  for  itself.' 
This  is  just  what  you  young  and  powerful  men  are  aiming  at, 
though  you  will  never  be  able  to  keep  it  permanently  in  a  city 
such  as  Syracuse.  Be  taught  by  me — or  at  least  alter  your  views, 
and  devote  yourselves  to  the  public  advantage  of  our  common  city. 
Desist  firom  practising,  by  reports  such  as  these,  upon  the  belief  of 
men  who  know  you  too  well  to  be  duped.  If  even  there  be  any 
truth  in  what  you  say — and  if  the  Athenians  do  come — our  city 
will  repel,  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  her  reputation.  She  will 
not  take  you  at  your  word,  and  choose  you  commanders,  in  order 
to  put  the  yoke  upon  her  own  neck.  She  will  look  for  herself — 
construe  your  communications  for  what  they  really  mean — and 
instead  of  suffering  you  to  talk  her  out  of  her  free  government, 
will  take  efiective  precautions  for  maintaining  it  against  you." 

Immediately  after  this  vehement  speech  from  Athenagoras,  one 
of  the  Strategi  who  presided  in  the  assembly  interposed ;  interpMiaoii 
permitting  no  one  else  to  speak,  and  abruptly  closing  the  ^i^  ^ 
assembly,  with  these  few  words: — "We  generals  de-  JK^^^I^jc, 
precate  this  interchange  of  personal  vituperation,  and  trust  «' tJ>«<ieb»t«. 
that  the  hearers  present  will  not  sufier  themselves  to  be  biassed 
by  it  Let  us  rather  take  care,  in  reference  to  the  reports  just 
communicated,  that  we  be  one  and  all  in  a  condition  to  repel  the 
invader.  And  even  should  the  necessity  not  arise,  there  is  no  harm 


c.  8)  will  illustrate  what  has  been  here 
said  —  Ac?    rolmtw    iftas    riXXa  vep*- 

/ A _i    •! A „•»-.     .   1        »B 


Properly  speaking,  that  which  he  here 
affirms  is  true  of  the  small  lots  of  pro- 
per^ taken  iB  the  mass,  as  well  as  of 
the  lai^e,  and  is  one  of  the  grounds  of 
defence  of  private  property  against 
communism.  But  the  rich  man's  pro- 
perty is  an  appreciable  item  to  the 
state,  indiyidually  taken :  moreoyer,  he 
is  perpetually  raising  unjust  pretensions 
to  political  power,  so  Uiat  it  becomes 
necessaiy  to  define  how  much  he  is 
really  entitled  to. 

A  passage  in  the  financial  oration  of 
Demosthends — vcpl   ^^jfifiopt&r  (p.  185.  |  7cU.p  ir6ku  Karturx*^^* 

M 


CKtvdircurBcu''  r&  84  xf^t^'''^  ^^^  l*-^^  ^^ 
rohs  KtKTiifiiyovs  Ix*^^ — oMafiov  yhp  fty 
iy  KoXXtoyi  <rA(oirro  rp  v^Xci— #jbr  d^ 
iro6^  6  Koiphs  oZros  (KBvt  ritrc  iK6rrm¥ 

>  Thucrd.  tL  39.  *0\i7«ipx^a  ^  rw 
fi^r  KivZwttv  rots  iroWoTs  H€T9H9m<ri, 
r&v  8*  if^tXiumv   oh   irXcoyciCTcr  fi6yoy, 

ifA&y  oT  r«  9vydfAfvoi  leal  of 
vioL   'rpoOvfiovyratf  AS^vara  iy  /it- 
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in  strengthening  our  public  force  with  horses,  arms,  and  the  other 
muniments  of  war.  We  generals  shall  take  upon  ourselves  the  care 
and  supervision  of  these  matters,  as  well  as  of  the  missions  to  neigh- 
bouring cities,  for  procuring  information  and  for  other  objects* 
We  have  indeed  already  busied  ourselves  for  the  purpose,  and  we 
shall  keep  you  informed  of  what  we  learn." 

The  language  of  Athenagoras,  indicating  much  virulence  of 
Reutive  party-fceling,  lets  us  somewhat  into  the  real  working  of 
AtheMg^  politics  among  the  Syracusan  democracy.  Athenagoras 
pSuM  at  **  Syracuse  was  like  Kleon  at  Athens — the  popular 
Syracnae.  orator  of  the  city.  But  he  was  by  no  means  the  most 
influential  person,  nor  had  he  the  principal  direction  of  public 
affairs.  £;xecutive  and  magisterial  functions  belonged  chiefly  to 
Hermokrates  and  his  partisans,  the  opponents  of  Athenagoras. 
Hermokrates  has  already  appeared  as  taking  the  lead  at  the  con- 
gress of  Gela  nine  years  before,  and  will  be  seen  throughout  the 
coming  period  almost  constantly  in  the  same  position ;  while  the 
political  rank  of  Athenagoras  is  more  analogous  to  that  which  we 
should  call  a  leader  of  opposition — a  function  of  course  suspended 
under  pressing  danger,  so  that  we  hear  of  him  no  more.  At 
Athens  as  at  Syracuse,  the  men  who  got  the  real  power,  and 
handled  the  force  and  treasures  of  the  state,  were  chiefly  of  the 
rich  families — often  of  oligarchical  sentiments,  acquiescing  in  the 
democracy  as  an  uncomfortable  necessity,  and  continually  open  to 
be  solicited  by  friends  or  kinsmen  to  conspire  against  it.  Their 
proceedings  were  doubtless  always  liable  to  the  scrutiny,  and  their 
persons  to  the  animadversion,  of  the  public  assembly :  hence  arose 
the  influence  of  the  demagogue,  such  as  Athenagoras  and  Kleon — 
the  bad  side  of  whose  character  is  so  constantly  kept  before  the 
readers  of  Grecian  history.  By  whatever  disparaging  epithets 
such  character  may  be  surrounded,  it  is  in  reality  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  a  free  government  under  all  its  forms — whether  con- 
stitutional monarchy  or  democracy.  By  the  side  of  the  real 
political  actors,  who  hold  principal  ofiice  and  wield  personal  power, 
there  are  always  abundant  censors  and  critics — some  better,  others 
worse,  in  respect  of  honesty,  candour,  wisdom,  or  rhetoric — the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  acquires  considerable  importance, 
though  holding  a  function  essentially  inferior  to  that  of  the  autho- 
rised magistrate  or  general. 

We  observe  here,  that  Athenagoras,  far  from  being  inclined  to 
ftujiflcdii-  push  the  city  into  war,  is  averse  to  it  even  beyond 
Athemig^^as.  reasonable  limit;  and  denounces  it  as  the  interested 
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policy  of  the  oligarchical  party.  This  may  show  how  little  it  was 
any  constant  interest  or  policy  on  the  part  of  the  persons  called 
Demagogues,  to  inVblve  their  city  in  unnecessary  war ;  a  charge 
which  has  been  frequently  advanced  against  them,  because  it  so 
happens,  that  Kleon,  in  the  first  half  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
discountenanced  the  propositions  of  peace  between  Athens  and 
Sparta.  We  see  by  the  harangue  of  Athenagoras  that  the  oli- 
garchical party  were  the  usual  promoters  of  war ;  a  &ct  which  we 
should  naturally  expect,  seeing  that  the  rich  and  great,  in  most 
communities,  have  accounted  the  pursuit  of  military  glory  more 
conformable  to  their  dignity  than  any  other  career.  At  Syracuse, 
the  ascendency  of  Hermokrates  was  much  increased  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Athenians — while  Athenagoras  does  not  again  appear. 
The  latter  was  egregiously  mistaken  in  his  anticipations  respecting 
the  conduct  of  Athens,  though  right  in  his  judgement  respecting 
her  true  political  interest  But  it  is  very  unsafe  to  assume  that 
nations  will  always  pursue  their  true  political  interest,  where 
present  temptations  of  ambition  or  vanity  intervene.  Positive 
information  was  in  this  instance  a  surer  guide  than  speculations 
a  priori  founded  upon  the  probable  policy  of  Athens.  But  that 
the  imputations  advanced  by  Athenagoras  against  the  oligarchical 
youth,  of  promoting  military  organization  with  a  view  to  their  own 
separate  interest,  were  not  visionary — may  be  seen  by  the  analo* 
gous  case  of  Argos,  two  or  three  years  before.  The  Hisgenena 
democracy  of  Arfin)s,  contemplating:  a  more  warlike  and  tions 
aggressive  policy,  had  been  persuaded  to  organize  and  ougarchicai 
train  the  select  regiment  of  One  Thousand  hoplites,  weu-foimded. 
chosen  from  the  oligarchical  youth':  within  three  years,  this 
regiment  subverted  the  democratical  constitution.^  Now  the 
persons,  respecting  whose  designs  Athenagoras  expresses  so  much 
apprehension,  were  exactly  the  class  at  Syracuse  corresponding  to 
the  select  Thousand  at  Argos. 

The  political  views,  proclaimed  in  this  remarkable  speech, 
are  deserving  of  attention,  though  we  cannot  fiilly  understand 
it  without  having  before  us  those  speeches  to  which  it  replies. 
Not  only  is  democratical  constitution  forcibly  contrasted  with 
oligarchy,  but  the  separate  places  which  it  assigns  to  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  multitude,  are  laid  down  with  a  distinctness  not 
unworthy  of  Aristotle. 

Even  before  the  debate  here  adverted  to,  the  Syracusan  generals 

*  See  above,  chap.  Ivi. 
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had  evidently  ax;ted  upon  views  more  nearly  approaching  to  those 
AcUTepre.  of  Henuokrates  than  to  those  of  Athenagoras.  Already 
Krnam  on  ative  to  the  danger,  and  apprised  by  their  scouts  when 
of^be  Athe.  the  Athenian  armament  was  passing  from  Korkyra  to 
n^  umar  ;g,]2egium,  they  pushed  their  preparations  with  the  utmost 
activity;  distributing  garrisons  and  sending  envoys  among  their 
Sikel  dependencies,  while  the  force  within  the  city  was  mustered 
and  placed  under  all  the  conditions  of  war.^ 

The  halt  of  the  Athenians  at  Rhegium  afforded  increased 
leisure  for  such  equipment.  That  halt  was  prolonged  for  more 
than  one  reason.  In  the  first  place,  Nikias  and  his  colleagues 
wished  to  negotiate  with  the  Rhegines,  as  well  as  to  haul  ashore 
and  clean  their  ships :  next,  they  awaited  the  return  of  the  three 
scout-ships  from  Egesta :  lastly,  they  had  as  yet  formed  no  plan  of 
action  in  Sicily. 

The  ships  from  Egesta  returned  with  disheartening  news. 
DiKoonige.  Instead  of  the  abundant  wealth  which  had  been  held 
tSrithe-.  ^^'^  ^  existing  in  that  town,  and  upon  which  the 
Kberiimi  rcsolutious  of  the  Athenians  as  to  Sicilian  operations  had 
the  ttSS"*  ^^^^  mainly  grounded — it  turned  out  that  no  more  than 
•«pec«ng      thirty  talents  in  all  could  be  produced.     What  was  yet 

the  poverty  "^  i»iiii-n  ii 

of  ii^ta.  worse,  the  elaborate  fraud,  whereby  the  ii^gestseans  had 
duped  the  commissioners  on  their  first  visit,  was  now  exposed; 
and  these  commissioners,  on  returning  to  Rhc^um  from  their 
second  visit,  were  Condemned  to  the  mortification  of  proclaiming 
their  own  credulity,  under  severe  taunts  and  reproaches  from  the 
army.  Disappointed  in  the  source  from  whence  they  had  calculated 
on  obtaining  money — ^for  it  appears  that  both  Alkibiades  and 
Lamachos  had  sincerely  relied  on  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
Egesta,  though  Nikias  was  always  mistrustful — the  generals  now 
discussed  their  plan  of  action. 

Nikias — availing  himself  of  the  fraudulent  conduct  on  the  part 
The  Ath»-  of  the  Egestsean  allies,  now  become  palpable — ^wishoi  to 
rftUidiMiiM  circumscribe  his  ranire  of  operations  within  the  riirorous 
ofMttoD-  letter  of  the  vote  which  the  Athenian  assembly  had 
SRidu!  passed.  He  proposed  to  sail  at  once  against  Selinus  ; 
then,  formally  to  require  the  Egest«eans  to  provide  the  means 
of  maintaining  the  armament,  or,  at  least,  of  maintiUning  those 
sixty  triremes  which  they  themselves  had  solicited.  Since  this 
requiffltioQ  would  not  be  realised,  he  would  only  tarry  long  enough 

•  Thucyd.  vi  45. 
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to  obtain  from  the  Selinuntines  some  tolerable  terms  of  accommo- 
dation with  Egesta,  and  then  return  home;  exhibiting,  as  they 
sailed  along;  to  all  the  maritime  cities,  this  great  display  of 
Athenian  naval  force.  And  while  he  would  be  ready  to  profit  by 
any  opportunity  which  accident  might  present  for  serving  the 
Leontines  or  establishing  new  alliances,  he  strongly  deprecated  any 
prolonged  stay  in  the  island  for  speculative  enterpriser — all  at  the 
cost  of  Athens.' 

Against  this  scheme  Alkibiades  protested,  as  narrow,  timid,  and 
disgraceful  to  the  prodigious  force  with  which  they  had  opinion  or 
been  entrusted.  He  proposed  to  begin  by  opening  A^^wades. 
negotiations  with  all  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks— especially  Messene, 
convenient  both  as  harbour  for  their  fleet  and  as  base  of  their 
military  operations — ^to  prevail  upon  them  to  co-operate  against 
Syracuse  and  Selinus.  With  the  same  view,  he  recommended 
establishing  relations  with  the  Sikels  of  the  interior,  in  order 
to  detach  such  of  them  as  were  subjects  of  Syracuse,  as  well  as 
to  ensure  supplies  of  provisions.  As  soon  as  it  had  been  thus 
ascertained  what  extent  of  foreign  aid  might  be  looked  for,  he 
would  open  direct  attack  forthwith  against  Syracuse  and  Selinus ; 
unless  indeed  the  former  should  consent  to  re-establish  Leontini, 
and  the  latter  to  come  to  terms  with  Egesta.* 

Lamachua,  delivering  his  opinion  last,  dissented  from  both 
his  colleagues.  He  advised,  that  they  should  proceed  at  opinion  of 
once,  without  any  delay,  to  attack  Syracuse,  and  fight  i^*°»«h™- 
their  batde  under  its  walls.  The  Syracusans  (he  urged)  were  now 
in  terror  and  only  half-prepared  for  defence.  Many  of  their 
citizens,  and  much  property,  would  be  found  still  lingering 
throughout  the  neighbouring  lands,  not  yet  removed  within  the 
walls — and  might  thus  be  seized  for  the  subsistence  of  their  army ;' 
while  the  deserted  town  and  harbour  of  Megara,  very  near  to 
Syracuse  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  might  be  occupied  by  the  fleet 
as  a  naval  station.  The  imposing  and  intimidating  efiect  of  the 
armament,  not  less  than  its  real  efficiency,  was  now  at  the 
maximum,  immediately  after  its  arrival.  If  advantage  were  taken 
of  this  first  impression  to  take  an  mstant  blow  at  their  principal 
enemy,  the  Syracusans  would  be  found  destitute  of  the  courage, 
not  less  than  of  the  means,  to  resist :  but  the  longer  such  attack 


1  Thaoyd.  vi.  47  ;  Plutarch,  Nikias, 
c.  14. 

*  Thucyd.  ti.  48.  Ol^«r  Ijhi  ^vpa- 
Koinrais  koIX  'XtKiVOWvri  hrix^iptof,  ^y  /i^ 


ol  fi^y  *Eiy9trraiois    ^vfi0<drm<ruff   ol    9^ 
Atovrtvovs  4iiiri  KoroixfCciy. 

'  Compare  iv.   104  —  describing  the 
surprise  of  Amphipolis  by  Brasidaa. 
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was  delayed,  the  more  this  first  impression  of  dismay  would  be 
efiaced,  giving  place  to  a  reactionary  sentiment  of  indifference  and 
even  contempt,  when  the  much-diNsaded  armament  was  seen  to 
accomplish  little  or  nothing.  As  for  the  other  Sicilian  cities, 
nothing  would  contribute  so  much  to  determine  their  immediate 
adhesion,  as  successful  operations  against  Syracuse.^ 

But  Lamachus  found  no  favour  with  either  of  the  other  two,  and 
Superior  being  thus  compelled  to  choose  between  the  plans  of 
ment  of  Alkibiades  and  Nikias,  gave  his  support  to  that  of  the 
plan  of         former — ^which  was  the  mean  term  of  the  three.     There 

Alkibladte 

preferred.  cau  be  uo  doubt — as  far  as  it  is  becoming  to  pronounce 
respecting  that  which  never  reached  execution — ^that  the  plan 
of  Lamachus  was  far  the  best  and  most  judicious ;  at  first  sight 
indeed  the  most  daring,  but  intrinsically  the  safest,  easiest,  and 
speediest,  that  could  be  suggested.  For  undoubtedly  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Syracuse  was  the  one  enterprise  indispensable 
towards  the  promotion  of  Athenian  views  in  Sicily.  The  sooner 
that  was  commenced,  the  more  easily  it  would  be  accomplished : 
and  its  difiiculties  were  in  many  ways  aggravated,  in  no  way 
abated,  by  those  preliminary  precautions  upon  which  Alkibiades 
insisted.  Anything  like  delay  tended  fearfully  to  impair  the 
efiiciency,  real  as  well  as  reputed,  of  an  ancient  aggressive  arma- 
ment, and  to  animate  as  well  as  to  strengthen  those  who  stood  on 
the  defensive — a  point  on  which  we  shall  find  painful  evidence 
presently.  The  advice  of  Lamachus,  alike  soldier-like  and  far- 
sighted,  would  probably  have  been  approved  and  executed  either 
by  Brasidas  or  by  Demosthenes;  while  the  dilatory  policy  still 
advocated  by  Alkibiades,  even  after  the  suggestion  of  Lamachus 
had  been  stalled,  tends  to  show  that  if  he  was  superior  in  military 
energy  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  he  was  not  less  inferior  to  the 
other.  Indeed,  when  we  find  him  talking  of  besieging  Syracuse, 
unless  the  Syracusans  would  consent  to  the  re-establishment 
of  Leontini — it  seems  probable  that  he  had  not  yet  made  up 
his  mind  peremptorily  to  besiege  the  city  at  all ;  a  fact  completely 
at  variance  with  those  unbounded  hopes  of  conquest  which  he  is 
reported  as  having  conceived  even  at  Athens^  It  is  possible  that 
he  may  have  thought  it  impolitic  to  contradict  too  abruptly  the 
tendencies  of  Nikias,  who,  anxious  as  he  was  chiefly  to  find  some 
pretext  for  carrying  back  his  troops  imharmed,  might  account  the 
proposition  of  Lamachus  too  desperate   even   to  be  discussed. 

»  Thucyd.  vi.  49. 
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Unfortunately,  the  latter,  though  the  ablest  soldier  of  the  three, 
was  a  poor  man,  of  no  political  position,  and  little  influence  among 
the  hoplites.  Had  he  possessed,  along  with  his  own  straightforward 
military  energy,  the  wealth  and  family  ascendency  of  either  of  his 
colleagues,  the  achievements  as  well  as  the  fate  of  this  splendid 
armament  would  have  been  entirely  altered,  and  the  Athenians 
would  have  entered  Syracuse,  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  conquerors. 

Alkibiades,  as  soon  as  his  plan  had  become  adopted  by  means 
of  the  approval  of  Lamachus,  sailed  across  the  strait  in  Aikibiadte 
his  own  trireme  from  Rhegium  to  Messenfi.     Though  -?ax"S°* 
admitted  personally  into  the  city  and  allowed  to  address  Athens. 
the  public  assembly,  he  could  not  induce  them  to  conchide  pJIJ^Sf  SJ" 
any  alliance,  or  to   admit  the  armament  to   anything  •™"nent 
beyond  a  market  of  provisions  without  the  walls.     He  accordingly 
returned  back  to   Rhegium,   from   whence  he  and  one  of  his 
colleagues  immediately  departed  with  sixty  triremes  for  Naxos. 
The  Naxians  cordially  received  the  armament,  which  then  steered 
southward  along  the  coast  of  Sicily  to  Katana.     In  the  latter  place 
the  leading  men  and  the  general  sentiment  were  at  this  time 
&vourable  to  Syracuse,  so  that  the  Athenians,  finding  admittance 
refused,  were  compelled  to  sail  farther  southward,  and  take  their 
night-station  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Terias.     On  the  ensuing 
day  they  made  sail  with  their  ships  in  single  column  immediately 
in  front  of  Syracuse  itself,  while  an  advanced  squadron  of  ten 
triremes  were  even  despatched  into  the  Great  Harbour,  south  of 
the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  on  this  side  the  city  with 
its  docks  and  fortifications,  and  for  the  farther  purpose  of  pro- 
cliuming  from    shipboard    by  the  voice   of  the  herald, — "The 
Leontines  now  in  Syracuse   are   hereby  invited   to  come   forth 
without  apprehension    and   join   their   friends    and   benefactors, 
the  Athenians.*'     After  this  empty  display,  they  returned  back 
to  Katana.^ 

We  may  remark  that  this  proceeding  was  completely  at  vieiriance 
with  the  judicious  recommendation  of  Lamachus.  It  tended  to 
familiarise  the  Syracusans  with  the  sight  of  the  armament  piece- 
meal, without  any  instant  action — and  thus  to  abate  in  their  minds 
the  terror-striking  impression  of  its  first  arrival. 

At  Katana,  Alkibiades  personally  was  admitted  into  the  town, 
and  allowed  to  open  his  case  before  the  public  assembly,  as  he 
had  been  at  Messene.     Accident  alone  enabled  him  to  carry  his 

>  Thucyd.  ▼!.  50. 
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point — ^for  the  general  opinion  was  ayerae  to  his  propositions. 
Ai^tadte^  While  most  of  the  citizens  were  in  the  assembly  listening 
the  Atbe-  to  his  discourse,  some  Athenian  soldiers  without,  Qbsenr* 
nuMtenof  ing  a  postem-gato  carelessly  guarded,  broke  it  open, 
tbeyMui>-  and  showed  themselves  in  the  market-place.  The  town 
•utioD^tLie.  was  thus  in  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  so  that  the 
leading  men  who  were   friends   of  Syracuse  thought 


themselves  lucky  to  escape  in  safety,  while  the  general  assanbly 
came  to  a  resolution  accepting  the  alliance  proposed  by^Alkibiades.^ 
The  whole  Athenian  armament  was  now  conducted  from  Rhegium 
to  Eatana,  which  was  established  as  head-quarters.  Intimation 
was  farther  received  from  a  party  at  Eamarina,  that  the  dty  might 
be  induced  to  join  them,  if  the  armament  showed  itself:  ac- 
cordingly the  whole  armament  proceeded  thither,  and  took 
moorings  off  the  shore,  while  a  herald  was  sent  up  to  the  city. 
But  the  Kamarinseans  declined  to  admit  the  army,  and  declared 
that  they  would  abide  by  the  existing  treaty ;  which  bound  them 
to  receive  at  any  time  one  single  ship — but  no  more,  unless  they 
themselves  should  ask  for  it  The  Athenians  were  therefore 
obliged  to  return  to  Elatana.  Passing  by  Syracuse  both  going 
and  returning,  they  ascertained  the  falsehood  of  a  report  that  the 
Syracusans  were  putting  a  naval  force  afloat ;  moreover  they 
landed  near  the  city  and  ravaged  some  of  the  neighbouring  lands. 
The  Syracusan  cavalry  and  light  troops  soon  appeared,  and  a 
skirmish  with  trifling  loss  ensued,  before  the  invaders  retired  to 
their  ships* — the  first  blood  shed  in  this  important  struggle,  and 
again  at  variance  with  the  advice  of  Lamachusw 

Serious  news  awaited  them  on  their  return  to  Katana.  They 
AUdbiadte  Is  fouud  the  public  cercmouial  trireme,  called  the  Salaminian, 
JSSJtT*  j*^  arrived  firom  Athens — ^the  bearer  of  a  formal  resolu- 
uk6  Us  drtai.  ^Qji  q(  ^ijg  assembly,  requiring  Alkibiades  to  come  home 
and  stand  his  trial  for  various  alleged  matters  of  irreligion 
combined  with  treasonaUe  purposes.  A  few  other  citizens  specified 
by  name  were  commanded  to  come  along  with  him  under 
the  same  charge ;  but  the  trierarch  of  the  Salaminian  was  espe- 
cially directed  to  serve  him  only  with  die  summons,  without 
any  guard  or  coerdon,  so  that  he  might  return  home  in  his  own 
trireme.* 

This  summons,  pregnant  with  momentous  results  both  to  Athens 


*  PoljtenuB  (i.  40,  4)  treats  this  acqui- 
sition of  Katana  as  the  result,  not  of  acci- 
dent, but  of  a  preconcerted  plot.  I  follow 


the  account  as  giyen  bj  Thucydidds. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  52. 

•  Thucyd.  tI.  53-61. 
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and  to  her  enemies,  arose  out  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse 
(described  a  few  pages  back)  and  the  inquiries  instituted  ^^^^  "^ 
into  the  authorship  of  that  deed,  since  the  departure  ^t  Athens 

* sinoe  th6 

of  the  armament  The  extensive  and  anxious  sympathies  depaitore 
connected  with  so  large  a  body  of  departing  citizens,  amMnent. 
combined  with  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  itself,  had  for  the 
moment  snspended  the  alarm  caused  by  that  sacrilege.  But  it 
speedily  rerived,  and  the  people  could  not  rest  without  finding  out 
by  whom  the  deed  had  been  done.  Considerable  rewards,  1000 
and  even  10,000  drachms,  were  proclaimed  to  informers ;  of  whom 
others  soon  appeared,  in  addition  to  the  slave  Andromachus  before 
mentioned.  A  metic  named  Teukrus  had  fled  from  Athens, 
shortly  after  the  event,  to  Megara,  from  whence  he  sent  intimation 
to  the  senate  at  Athens  that  he  had  himself  been  a  party  con- 
cerned in  the  recent  sacrilege  concerning  the  mysteries,  as  well  as 
cognizant  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Herm» — and  that  if  impunity 
were  guaranteed  to  him,  he  would  come  back  and  give  full 
information.  A  vote  of  the  senate  was  immediately  passed  to 
invite  him.  He  denounced  by  name  eleven  persons  as  having  been 
concerned,  jointly  with  himself,  in  the  mock-celebration  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries ;  and  eighteen  different  persons,  himself  not 
being  one,  as  the  violators  of  the  Hermse.  A  woman  named 
Agariste,  daughter  of  AlkmsBonides — ^these  names  bespeak  her 
great  rank  and  family  in  the  city — deposed  feurther  that  Alki- 
l^iades,  Axiochus,  and  Adeimantus,  had  gone  through  a  parody  of 
the  mysteries  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  house  of  Charmides. 
And  lastly  Lydus,  slave  of  a  citizen  named  Pherekles,  stated  that 
the  like  scene  had  been  enacted  in  the  house  of  his  master  in  the 
deme  Themakus — giving  the  names  of  the  parties  present,  one  of 
whom  (though  asleep  and  unconscious  of  what  was  passing)  he 
stated  to  be  Leogoras,  the  father  of  Andokides.^ 

Of  the  parties  named  in  these  different  depositions,  the  greater 
number  seem  to  have  fled  from  the  city  at  once ;  but  all  who 
remained  were  put  into  prison  to  stand  future  trial.'    The  informers 


>  Andokidec  de  Myrterus,  sect.  14, 
15,  35.  In  reference  to  the  deposition 
of  Agaristd,  Andokidda  «gain  includes 
AUcibiadte  among  those  who  fled  into 
bonishmeot  in  ooaooquenoe  of  it.  Unless 
we  are  to  eiq>poee  another  Alkibiadds, 
not  the  genend  in  Sicily — ^this  state- 
ment cannot  be  true.  There  was  an- 
other Alkibiadte,  of  the  deme  Phegus: 
but  Andokidfle  in  mentioning  him  i^ar- 
warda   (sect    S5),  q)eeifles  his  deme. 


He  was  oousin  of  Alkibiadds,  and  was 
in  exile  at  the  same  time  with  him 
(Xenoph.  Hellen«  i.  2, 13). 

'  Andokiddi  (sect  13-34)  affirms  that 
some  of  the  persons,  accused  by  Teuk- 
rus as  mutilators  of  the  Hermn,  were 
ut  to  death  upon  his  deposition.    But 

contest  his  accuracy  on  this  point. 
For  Thucydidde  recognises  no  one  as 
having  been  put  to  death  except  those 
against  whom   Andokid^   himself  in- 
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received  the  promised  rewards,  after  some  debate  as  to  the  parties 
entitled  to  receive  the  reward ;  for  Fythonikus,  the  citizen  who  had 
produced  the  slave  Andromachus,  pretended  to  the  first  claim, 
while  Androkles,  one  of  the  senators,  contended  that  the  senate 
collectively  ought  to  receive^  the  money — ^a  strange  pretension, 
which  we  do  not  know  how  he  justified.  At  last  however,  at  the 
time  of  the  Fanathenaic  festival,  Andromachus  the  slave  received 
the  first  reward  of  10,000  drachms — ^Teukrus  the  metic,  the  second 
reward  of  1000  drachms. 

A  large  number  of  citizens,  many  of  them  of  the  first  considera- 

dS™ na'im-  *^^^  ^"  ^^®  ^^^^  "weTQ  thus  either  lying  in  prison  or  had 
priMDedon  f]ed  iuto  cxilc.  But  the  alarm,  the  agony,  and  the 
suspicion,  in  the  public  mind,  went  on  increasing  rather 


increased 


public  mind,  than  diminishing.  The  information  hitherto  received 
had  been  all  partial,  and  with  the  exception  of  Agariste,  all  the 
informants  had  been  either  slaves  or  metics,  not  citizens;  while 
Teukrus,  the  only  one  among  them  who  had  stated  anything 
respecting  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  did  not  profess  to  be  a 
party  concerned,  or  to  know  all  those  who  were.*  The  people  had 
heard  only  a  succession  of  disclosures — all  attesting  a  frequency  of 
irreligious  acts,  calculated  to  insult  and  banish  the  local  gods  who 
protected  their  country  and  constitution — all  indicating  that  there 
were  many  powerfiil  citizens  bent  on  prosecuting  such  designs, 
interpreted  as  treasonable — yet  none  communicating  any  fiiU  or 


formed  (see  vi.  27,  53,  61).  He  dwells 
particularly  upon  the  number  of  per^ 
sons,  and  persons  of  exceUent  character, 
imprisoned  on  suspicion;  but  he  men- 
tions none  as  having  been  put  to  death 
except  those  against  whom  Andokidls 
gave  testimony.  He  describes  it  as  a 
great  harshness,  and  as  an  extraordinary 
proof  of  the  reigning  excitement,  that 
the  Athenians  should  have  detained  so 
many  persons  upon  suspicion  on  the 
evidence  of  informers  not  entitled  to 
credence.  But  he  would  not  have  spe- 
cified this  detention  as  extraordinary 
harshness,  if  the  Athenians  had  gone  so 
far  as  t<o  put  individuals  to  death  upon 
the  same  evidence.  Besides,  to  put 
these  men  to  death  would  have  defeated 
their  own  object — the  fiiU  and  entire 
disclosure  of  the  plot  and  the  conspira- 
tors. The  ignorance  in  which  they  were 
of  their  internal  enemies,  was  among 
the  most  agonising  of  all  their  senti- 
ments; and  to  put  any  prisoner  to  death 
until  they  arrived,  or  believed  them- 
selves to  have  arrived,  at  the  knowledge 


of  the  whole — would  tend  so  far  to  \Ar 
their  own  chance  of  obtaining  evidence 
—  6  9^  Brifios  6  r&y  *Mnvai»v  ifffitvos 
\a0i»yf  &s  ^ero^  rh  acuph,  fcal  9tivhy 
itoio6fityoi  Tp^Ttooy  tl  rohs  iirifiovKt^y' 
rat  c<f>wy  r^  JtMi$tt  fi^  cfiroKrai,  &c. 

Wachsmuth  says  (p.  194)— "The 
bloodthirsty  dispositions  of  the  people 
had  been  excited  by  the  previous  mur- 
ders: the  greater  the  number  of  victims 
to  be  slaughtered,  the  better  were  the 
people  pissed,"  &c.  This  is  an  inac- 
curacy quite  in  harmony  with  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  his  narrative.  It  is  contra- 
dicted, implicitly,  by  the  very  words  of 
Thucydidte  which  he  transcribes  in  his 
note  108. 

>  Andokid.  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  27-28. 
icai  *Ay9poK\^s  tr^p  r^s  fiovkijs, 

^  Anaokid.  de  Myster.  sect.  36.  It 
seems  that  Diogudtus,  who  had  been 
commissioner  of  inquiry  at  the  time 
when  Pythonikus  presented  the  first 
information  of  the  slave  Andromachus, 
was  himself  among  the  parties  denounced 
by  Teukrus  (And.  de  Myst.  sect.  14,  15). 
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satisfactory  idea  of  the  Hermokopid  plot,  of  the  real  conspirators, 
or  of  their  farther  purposes.  The  enemy  was  among  themselyes, 
yet  they  knew  not  where  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  Amidst  the 
gloomy  terrors,  political  blended  with  religious,  which  distracted 
their  minds,  all  the  ancient  stories  of  the  last  and  worst  oppressions 
of  the  Peisistratid  despots,  ninety-five  years  before,  became  again 
revived.  Some  new  despots,  they  knew  not  who,  seemed  on  the 
point  of  occupying  the  acropolis.  To  detect  the  real  conspirators, 
was  the  only  way  of  procuring  respite  from  this  melancholy 
paroxysm :  for  which  purpose  the  people  were  willing  to  welcome 
questionable  witnesses,  and  to  imprison  on  suspicion  citizens  of  the 
best  character,  until  the  truth  could  be  ascertained.^ 

The    public    distraction   was    aggravated    by   Feisander    and 
Charikles,  who  acted  as  commissioners  of  investigation ;  peisander 
furious  and  unprincipled  politicians,^  at  that  time  pro-  riuteuie 
fessuig  exaggerated  attachment  to  the  democratical  con-  ^|^^ 
stitution,  though  we  shall  find  both  of  them  hereafter  *°*i"*'y- 
among  the  most  unscrupulous  agents  in  its  subversion.     These  men 
loudly  proclaimed  that  the  facts  disclosed  indicated  the  band  of 
Hermokopid  conspirators  to  be  numerous,  with  an  ulterior  design 
of  speedily  putting  down  the  democracy.     They  insisted  on  pressing 
their  investigations  until  full  discovery  should  be  attained.     And 
the  sentiment  of  the  people,  collectively  taken,  responded  to  this 
stimulus ;  though  individually,  every  man  was  so  afiraid  of  becoming 
himself  the  next  victim  arrested,  that  when  the  herald  convoked 
the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  informations,  the  crowd  in 
the  market-place  straightway  dispersed. 

It  was  amidst  such   eager  thirst  for  discovery,  that  a  new 
informer  appeared,  Diokleides — who  professed  to  commu-  informa. 

.   ,    -     ,  .1.11  -1      .         tJonofDio- 

nicate  some  material  facts  connected  with  the  mutilation  ueidfis. 
of  the  Herm®,  affirming  that  the  authors  of  it  were  three  hundred 
in  number.  He  recounted  that  on  the  night  on  which  that  incident 
occurred,  he  started  from  Athens  to  go  to  the  mines  of  Laureion ; 
wherein  he  had  a  slave  working  on  hire,  on  whose  account  he  was 
to  receive  pay.  It  was  full  moon,  and  the  night  was  so  bright 
that   he   began   his  journey,   mistaking  it   for   day-break.'     Oo 


1  Thucyd.  vi.  53-60.  oif  9omfU(oyr§s 
robs  /iriwrks,  &AA^  rdrras  6w6irr»s  htrQ' 
9€x6fuyoif  Bik  ronipAv  iL^Bp^tty  itltmy 
itayv  xp^*'*''^^*  '''^^  voXtrmy  |uAAa^/3<£* 
yoyrts  Karihovy^  xfiV^^t^^^poy  ^o6fityoi 
€ly€u  $wraylff€u  rh  vpayfjM  ical  thpuy,  ^ 
8t&  fATiyvrov  voniplay  rtyik  iced  XP^*^^^ 


SoKovyra  cTrai  olrtafiiyra  kyiKtyttroy  dia- 
^uyciK.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Sciv^F  froio6fA9yoif  cl  robs  ivifiav 
Kt^oyras  cr^y  r^  it\'fi$u  fiii  Affoyrat  ,  ,  . 

'  Andokid.  de  Myst.  sect.  36. 

>  Plutarch  (Alkib.  c.  20)  and  Dio- 
dorus  (xiii.  2)  aaaert  that  thia  testimoiiy 
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reaching  the  propylaeum  of  the  temple  of  Dionysus,  he  saw  a  body 
of  men  about  300  in  number  descending  from  the  Odeon  towards 
the  public  theatre.     Being  alarmed  at  such  an  unexpected  sights 
he  concealed  himself  behind  a  pillar,  from  whence  he  had  leisure  to 
contemplate  this  body  of  men,  who  stood  for  some  time  conversing 
together,  in  groups  of  fifteen  or  twenty  each,  and  then  dispersed, 
llie  moon  was  so  bright  that  he  could  discern  the  faces  of  most  of 
them.     As  soon  as  they  had  dispersed,  he  pursued  his  walk  to 
Laureion,  from  whence  he  returned  next  day  and  learnt  to  his 
surprise  that  during  the  night  the  Hermas  had  been  mutilated; 
also  that  commissioners  of  inquiry  had  been  named,  and  the  reward 
of  10,000  drachms  proclaimed  for  information.     Impressed  at  once 
with  the  belief,  that  the  nocturnal  crowd  whom  he  had  seen  were 
authors  of  the  deed,  and  happening  soon  afterwards  to  see  one  of 
them,  Euphemus,  sitting  in  the  workshop  of  a  brazier — ^he  took 
him  aside  to  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Hephsestus,  where  he 
mentioned  in  confidence  that  he  had  seen  the  party  at  work  and 
could    denounce  them, — but  that  he   preferred    being   paid   for 
silence,  instead  of  giving  information  and  incurring  private  enmities. 
Euphemus  thanked  him  for  the  warning,  desiring  him  to  come 
next  day  to  the  house  of  Leogoras  and  his  son  Andokides,  where 
he  would    see  them   as   well    as  the    other   parties   concerned. 
Andokides  and  the  rest  ofiered  to  him,  under  solemn  covenant,  the 
sum   of  two  talents  (or  12,000  drachms,  thus   overbidding  the 
reward  of  10,000  drachms  proclaimed  by  the  senate  to  any  truth- 
telling  informer)  with  admission  to  a  partnership  in  the  benefits  of 
their  conspiracy,  supposing  that  it  should  succeed.    Upon  his  reply 

-was  glaringly  false,  smee  on  the  night  '  position  of  Diokleidds,  with  a  strong 
in  Question  it  was  new  moon,  I  presume,  |  wish  to  show  that  it  was  false  and  per- 
at  least,  that  the  remark  of  Diodorus  fidiously  got  up.  But  he  nowhere  men- 
refers  to  the  deposition  of  Diokleid^,  |  tions  the  fact  that  it  was  nevo  moon  on 
though  he  never  mentions  the  name  of ,  the  night  in  question — though  if  we 
the  latter,  and  exen  describes  the  depo-  ;  read  his  report  and  his  comments  upon 
sition  referred  to  with  many  material  '  the  deposition  of  Diokleidds,  we  shall 
variations  as  compared  with  Andokidds.  |  see  that  he  never  could  have  omitted 
Plutarch's  obeervation  certainlv  refers  such  a  means  of  discrediting  the  whole 
to  Diokleid^  whose  deposition  (he  says),  tale,  if  the  fact  had  been  so  ( Andokid. 
affirming  that  he  had  see.n  and  distin-  de  Myster.  sect.  37-48).  Besides,  it  re- 
guished  the  persons  in  question  by  the  |  quires  very  good  positive  evidence  to 
light  of  the  moon,  on  a  night  when  it  ;  make  us  believe,  that  a  suborned  in- 
was  new  moon,  shocked  all  sensible  men,  I  former,  giving  Ids  deposition  not  long 
but  produced  no  effect  upon  the  blind  after  one  of  the  most  memorable  nights 
furv  of  the  people.    Wachsmuth  (Hel-    that  ever  passed  at  Athens,  would  be  so 


lemsch.  Alterth.  vol.  ii.  ch.  viii.  p.  194) 
copies  this  remark  from  Plutarch. 

I  disbelieve  altogether  the  assertion 
that  it  was  new  moon  on  that  night,  i  been  new  moon, 
▲ndokidte  gives  in  great  detail  the  de- 1 


clumsy  as  to  make  particular  refereuoe 
to  the  circumstance  that  it  was/u//  moon 
(clroi   8i  iroro'^Xiiror),  if  it  had  really 


cbap.  lvul     information  of  diokleides. 
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that  he  would  consider  the  proposition,  they  desired  him  to  meet 
them  at  the  house  of  Eallias  son  of  Telekles,  brother-in-law 
of  Andokides :  which  meeting  accordingly  took  place,  and  a  solemn 
bargain  was  concluded  in  the  acropolis.  Andokides  and  his 
friends  engaged  to  pay  the  two  talents  to  Diokleides  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ensuing  month,  as  the  price  of  his  silence.  But 
since  this  engagement  was  never  performed,  Diokleides  came  with 
his  information  to  the  senate.* 

Such  (according  to  the  report  of  Andokides)  was  the  story  of 
this  informer,  which  he  concluded  by  designating  forty*  mokph- 
two  individuals,  out  of  the  three  hundred  whom  he  had  J!^S!^- 
seen.    The  first  names  whom  he  specified  were  those  of  {^^i^M^ 
Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion,  two  senators  actually  sitting  Amtoiddte 
among  his  audience.     Next  came  the  remaining  forty,  ^,SS«  to- 
among  whom  were  Andokides  and  many  of  his  nearest  v^^^ooml 
relatives — his  father  Leogoras,  his  first  or  second  cousins   and 
brother-in-law,  Qiarmides,  Taureas,  Nisseus,  Eallias  son  of  Alk- 
maeon,  Phrynichus,  Eukrates  (brother  of  Nikias  the  commander  in 
Sicily)  and  Eritias.     But  as  there  were  a  still  greater  number  of 
names  (assuming  the  total  of  three  hundred  to  be  correct)  which 
Diokleides   was   unable  to   specify,  the  commissioner  Peisander 
proposed  that  Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion  should  be  at  once  seized 
and  tortured,  in  order  to  force  them  to  disclose  their  accomplices  ; 
the  Psephism  passed  in  the  archonship  of  Skamandrius,  whereby  it 
was  unlawful  to  apply  the  torture  to  any  free  Athenian,  being  first 
abrogated.     Ille^,  not  less  than  cruel,  as  this  proposition  was, 
the  senate  at  first  received  it  with  favour.     But  Mantitheus  and 
Aphepsion^  casting  themselves  as  suppliants  upon  the  altar  in  the 
senate-house,  pleaded  so  strenuously  for  their  rights  as  citizens,  to 
be  allowed  to  put  in  bail  and  stand  trial  before  the  Dikastery,  that 
this  was  at  last  granted.*     No  sooner  had  they  provided  their 


^  Andokid.  de  Myster.  sect.  37-42. 

'  Considering  the  extreme  idarm  which 
then  pervaded  the  Athenian  mind,  and 
their  conviction  that  there  were  traitors 
among  themselves  whom  yet  they  could 
not  identity — it  is  to  be  noted  as  re- 
markable that  they  resisted  the  propo- 
sition of  their  commibsioners  for  apply- 
ing tortiu^.  We  must  reeoUect  that  the 
AUienians  admitted  the  principle  .of  the 
torture,  as  a  good  mode  of  eliciting  truth 
as  well  as  of  testing  depositions — for 
they  applied  it  often  to  the  testimony 
of  slaves — sometimes  apparently  to  that 
of  metics.    Their  attachment  to  the  es- 


tablished law,  which  forbade  the  appli- 
cation  of  it  to  oitiEens,  must  have  been 
very  great,  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
great,  special  and  immediate  temptation 
to  apply  it  in  this  case  to  Mantitheus 
and  Aphepsion,  if  only  by  way  of  ex- 
ception. 

The  application  of  torture  to  wit- 
nesses and  suspected  persons,  handed 
down  from  the  Roman  law,  was  in  like 
manner  recognised,  and  pervaded  nearly 
all  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Europe 
until  the  last  century.  I  could  wish  to 
induce  the  reader,  after  having  gone 
through   the  pain^l  narrative  of  the 
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sureties,  than  they  broke  their  covenant,  mounted  their  horses  and 
deserted  to  the  enemy ;  without  any  regard  to  their  sureties,  who 
were  exposed  by  law  to  the  same  trial  and  the  same  penalties  as 
would  have  overtaken  the  offenders  themselves.  This  sudden  flight, 
together  with  the  news  that  a  Boeotian  force  was  assembled  on  the 
borders  of  Attica,  exasperated  still  farther  the  frantic  terror  of  the 
public  mind.  The  senate  at  once  took  quiet  measures  for  seizing 
and  imprisoning  all  the  remaining  forty  whose  names  had  been 
denounced;  while  by  concert  with  the  Strategi,  all  the  citizens 
were  put  under  arms — those  who  dwelt  in  the  city,  mustering  in 
the  market-place — those  in  and  near  the  long  walls,  in  the  The- 
seium — those  in  Feiraeus,  in  the  square  called  the  market-place  of 
Hippodamus.  Even  the  horsemen  of  the  city  were  convoked  by 
sound  of  trumpet  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  Anakeion.  The 
senate  itself  remained  all  night  in  the  acropolis,  except  the  Pry  tanes 
(or  fifty  senators  of  the  presiding  tritie)  who  passed  the  night  in  the 
public  building  called  the  Tholus.  Every  man  in  Athens  felt  the 
terrible  sense  of  an  internal  conspiracy  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out,  perhaps  along  with  an  invasion  of  the  foreigner — prevented 
only  by  the  timely  disclosure  of  Diokleides,  who  was  hailed  as  the 
saviour  of  the  city,  and  carried  in  procession  to  dinner  at  the 
Prytaneium.^ 

Miserable  as  the  condition  of  the  city  was  generally,  yet  more 
miserable  was  that  of  the  prisoners  confined.  Moreover,  worse,  in 
every  way,  was  still  to  be  looked  for — since  the  Athenians  would 


proceedings  of  the  Athenians  oonoeming 
the  mutilation  of  the  Hermss,  to  peruse 
by  way  of  comparison  the  Storia  della 
Cohnna  Infame  by  the  eminent  Alexan- 
der Manzoni,  author  of  'I  Promessi 
Sposi/  This  little  volume,  including 
a  republication  of  Verri's  '  Osserrazioni 
Bulla  Tortura,'  is  full  both  of  interest 
and  instruction.  It  lays  open  the  judi- 
cial enormities  committed  at  Milan  in 
1630,  while  the  terrible  pestilence  was 
raging  there,  by  the  examining  judges 
and  Uie  senate,  in  order  to  get  evidence 
against  certain  suspected  persons  called 
Untari;  that  is,  men  who  were  firmly 
believed  by  the  whole  population  (with 
very  few  exceptions)  to  be  causing  and 
propagating  the  pestilence  by  means  of 
certain  ointment  which  they  applied  to 
the  doors  and  walls  of  houses  Manzoni 
recounts  with  simple,  eloquent,  and  im- 
pressive detail  the  incredible  barbarity 
with  which  the  official  lawyers  at  Milan, 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate,  ex- 


torted, by  force  of  torture,  evidence 
against  several  persons,  of  having  com- 
mitted this  imaginary  and  impossible 
crime.  The  persons  thus  convicted 
were  executed  under  horrible  torments: 
the  house  of  one  of  them  (a  barber 
named  Mora)  was  pulled  down,  and  a 
pillar  with  an  inscription  erected  upon 
the  site,  to  commemorate  the  deed. 
This  pillar,  the  Cohnna  Infame,  re- 
mained standing  in  Milan  until  the 
close  of  the  18th  century.  The  reader 
will  understand,  from  Manzoni's  narra- 
tive, the  d^^ree  to  which  public  excite- 
ment and  alarm  can  operate  to  poison 
and  barbarise  the  course  of  justice  in  a 
Christian  citv,  without  a  taint  of  demo- 
cracy, and  with  professional  lawyers  and 
judges  to  guide  the  whole  procedure  se- 
cretly—as compared  with  a  pagan  city, 
ultra-democraticii,  where  judicial  pro- 
cedure as  well  as  decision  was  all  oral, 
public,  and  multitudinous. 
'  Andokid.  de  Myst.  sect.  41-46. 
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know  neither  peace  nor  patience  until  they  could  reach,  by  some 
means  or  other,  the  names  of  the  undisclosed  conspirators.  Andokides 
The  female  relatives  and  children  of  Andokides  and  his  hy'u^^- 
companions  were  by  permission  along  with  them  in  the  STSlSSi 
prison,^  aggravating  by  their  tears  and  wailings  the  |SdS?e 
affliction  of  the  scene — when  Charmides,  one  of  the  parties  !!lhe™*m^ 
confined,  addressed  himself  to  Andokides  as  his  cousin  and  p"<^^ 
friend,  imploring  him  to  make  a  voluntary  disclosure  of  all  that  he 
knew,  in  order  to  preserve  the  lives  of  so  many  innocent  persons 
his  immediate  kinsmen,  as  well  as  to  rescue  the  city  out  of  a 
feverish  alarm  not  to  be  endured.  '^  You  know  (he  said)  all  that 
passed  about  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  and  your  silence  will 
now  bring  destruction  not  only  upon  yourself,  but  also  upon  your 
father  and  upon  all  of  us ;  while  if  you  inform  whether  you  have 
been  an  actor  in  the  scene  or  not,  you  will  obtain  impunity  for 
yourself  and  us,  and  at  the  same  time  soothe  the  terrors  of  the 
city."  Such  instances  on  the  part  of  Charmides,'  aided  by  the 
supplications  of  the  other  prisoners  present,  overcame  the  reluctance 
of  Andokides  to  become  informer,  and  he  next  day  made  his  dis- 
closures to  the  senata  ^^  Euphiletus  (he  said)  was  the  chief  author 
of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae.  He  proposed  the  deed  at  a 
convivial  party  where  I  was  present — but  I  denounced  it  in  the 
strongest  manner  and  refused  all  compliance.  Presently  I  broke 
my  collar-bone  and  injured  my  head,  by  a  fall  from  a  young  horse, 
so  badly  as  to  be  confined  to  my  bed ;  when  Euphiletus  took  the 
opportunity  of  my  absence  to  assure  the  rest  of  the  company  falsely 
that  I  had  consented,  and  that  I  had  agreed  to  cut  the  Hermes 
near  my  paternal  house,  which  the  tribe  iEge'is  have  dedicated. 
Accordingly  they  executed  the  project  while  I  was  incapable  of 
moving,  without  my  knowledge:  they  presumed  that  /  would 
undertake  the  mutilation  of  this  particular  Hermes — and  you  see 
that  this  is  the  only  one  in  all  Athens  which  has  escaped  injury. 
When  the  conspirators  ascertained  that  I  had  not  been  a  party, 
Euphiletus  and  Meletus  threatened  me  with  a  terrible  revenge 
unless  I  observed  silence:  to  which  I  replied  that  it  was  not 
I,  but  their  own  crime,  which  had  brought  them  into  danger." 

Having  recounted  this  tale  (in  substance)  to  the  senate,  Ando- 
kides tendered  his  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  to  be  tortured,  in 


'  Andokid.  de  Myst.  sect.  48:   com- 
pare LysiaB,  Orat.  zA  cont.   Agorat. 

'  Plutarch  (Alkib.  c.  21)  states  that 


the  person  who  thus  addressed  himself 
to,  and  persuaded,  Andokiddsi  was  named 
Tinucus.  From  whom  he  got  the  latter 
name,  we  do  not  know. 
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AndoUdds 
designates 
the  aatbore 
of  the  mu- 
tiUttlon  of 
the  Hermn 
— con«e- 
quenoe  of 
his  revela- 
tions. 


order  that  they  might  confirm  his  story  that  he  was  in  his  bed  and 
unable  to  leave  it,  on  the  night  when  the  Hermse  were 
mutilated.  It  appears  that  the  torture  was  actually 
applied  (according  to  the  custom  so  cruelly  firequent  at 
Athens  in  the  case  of  slaves),  and  that  the  senators  thus 
became  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  Andokides  affirmed. 
He  mentioned  twenty-two  names  of  citizens  as  having 
been  the  mutilators  of  the  Herm®.  Eighteen  of  these  names, 
including  Euphiletus  and  Meletus,  had  already  been  specified  in 
the  information  of  Teukrus ;  the  remaining  four  were,  Pansetius, 
Diakritus,  Lysistratus,  and  Chaeredemus — all  of  whom  fled  the 
instant  that  their  names  were  mentioned,  without  waiting  the 
chance  of  being  arrested.  As  soon  as  the  senate  heard  the  story  of 
Andokides,  they  proceeded  to  question  Diokleides  over  again ;  who 
confessed  that  he  had  given  a  false  deposition,  and  begged  for 
mercy,  mentioning  Alkibiades  the  Phegusian  (a  relative  of  the 
commander  in  Sicily)  and  Amiantus,  as  having  suborned  him  to 
the  crime.  Both  of  them  fled  immediately  on  this  revelation ;  but 
Diokleides  was  detained,  sent  before  the  dikastery  for  trial,  and  put 
to  death.^ 

The  foregoing  is  the  story  which  Andokides,  in  the  oration  De 
Questionable  Mystcriis  delivered  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years 
ySidokidL?'  afterwards,  represented  himself  to  have  communicated  to 
the  senate  at  this  perilous  crisis.  But  it  probably  is  not 
the  story  which  he  really  did  tell— certainly  not  that 
infonnaaon.  ^hich  his  enemies  represented  him  as  having  told :  least 
of  all  does  it  communicate  the  whole  truth,  or  afibrd  any  satisfac- 
tion to  such  anxiety  and  alarm  as  are  described  to  have  been 
prevalent  at  the  time.  Nor  does  it  accord  with  the  brief  intimation 
of  Thucydides,  who  tells  us  that  Andokides  impeached  himself 
along  with  others  as  participant  in  the  mutilation.'  Among  the 
accomplices  against  whom  he  informed,  his  enemies  affirmed  that 
his  own  nearest  relatives  were  included — though  this  latter  state- 
ment is  denied  by  himself.  We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  the 
tale  which  Andoludes  really  told  was  something  very  di£Perent  from 


as  to  what 
he  himself 
really 
statMl  in 


'  The  narrative,  which  I  have  here 
giyen  in  substance,  is  to  be  found  in 
Andokid.  de  Myst.  sect.  48-66. 

5  Thucyd.  vi.  60.  Ka2  6  fi^y  air 6s 
re  Ka6^  iavrov  xal  Kat^  AkKwy 
firiy^ti  rh  ray  'EpfiSy,  &c. 

To  the  same  effect,  see  the  hostile  ora- 
tion of  Lysiaa  contra  Andocidem,   Or. 


yi.  sect.  36,  37,  51:  also  Andokidte 
himself,  De  Mysteriis,  sect.  71;  De  Re- 
ditu, sect.  7. 

If  we  may  believe  the  Pseudo-Plu- 
tarch (Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  834),  Ando- 
kidds  had  on  dP^revious  occasion  been 
guilty  of  drunken  irregularity  and  da- 
maging a  statue. 
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what  now  stands  in  his  oration.  But  what  it  really  was,  we  cannot 
make  out.  Nor  should  we  gain  much,  even  if  it  could  be  made  out 
— since  even  at  the  time  neither  Thucydides  nor  other  intelligent 
critics  could  determine  how  far  it  was  true.  The  mutilation  of  the 
Hermae  remained  to  them  always  an  unexplained  mystery;  though 
they  accounted  Andokides  the  principal  organiser.^ 

That  which  is  at  once  most  important  and  most  incontestable,  is 
the  effect  produced  by  the  reyelations  of  Andokides,  true  J"^'?! 
or  false,  on  the  public  mind  at  Athens.    He  was  a  youne:  nianain  ut 

!•  1  1  t  1     •         1  •         t     \  •  1        infonnation 

man  of  rank  and  wealth  m  the  city,  belonging  to  the  — kb  tnn- 
sacred  family  of  the  Kerykes — said  to  trace  his  pedigree  eniKta. 
to  the  hero  Odysseus — and  invested  on  a  previous  occasion  with  an 
important  naval  command ;  whereas  the  preceding  informers  had 
been  metics  and  slaves.  Moreover  he  was  making  confession  of 
his  own  guilt.  Hence  the  people  received  his  communications  with 
implicit  confidence.  They  were  so  delighted  to  have  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  terrible  mystery,  that  the  public  mind  subsided  from 
its  furious  terrors  into  comparative  tranquillity.  The  citizens  again 
began  to  think  themselves  in  safety  and  to  resume  their  habitual 
confidence  in  each  other,  while  the  hoplites  everywhere  on  guard 
were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes.*  All  the  prisoners  in 
custody  on  suspicion,  except  those  against  whom  Andokides  in- 
formed, were  forthwith  released :  those  who  had  fled  out  of  appre- 
hen^on,  were  allowed  to  return  ;  while  those  whom  he  named  as 
guilty,  were  tried,  convicted,  and  put  to  death.  Such  of  them  as 
had  already  fled,  were  condemned  to  death  in  their  absence,  and  a 
reward  offered  for  their  heads.'    And  though  discerning  men  were 


^  Thucyd.  yi.  60.  ivravBa  hy»Ktl6trai 
•  tf  rm¥  8c8cfi^r«»y,  ticT€p  496- 
Kti  alri^raros  cTvai,  dv6  t»k 
^vyB^fffutTCtif  Ttyhsf  drc  ipa  km  rk  tirra 
fniifwraty  ffrc  Ktd  off*  ^  kfjup^rtpa  yiip 
tlndCerof  rh  8i  <ra^^s  oifitls  oiht  rirt 
offrc  SiTTtpoy  Ifx^*  clirciv  ittpi  r»y  8pa- 
«rdyr»y  rh  tpyoy. 

If  the  statement  of  Andokidte  in  the 
Oratio  de  MysteriiB  is  correct,  the  depo- 
sition proTiotialy  given  by  Teukrus  the 
metic  must'  have  been  a  true  one; 
though  thifl  man  is  commonly  de- 
nounced among  the  lying  witnesses  (see 
the  words  of  Uie  comic  writer,  Phryni- 
chuB  ap.  Plutarch.  Alklb.  o.  20). 

Thuoydidds  refuses  Aven  to  mention 
the  name  of  Andokides,  and  expresses 
himself  with  more  than  usual  reserve 
about  this  dark  trsnsaction — as  if  he 


were  afraid  of  giving  oSence  to  great 
Athenian  families.  The  bitter  feuds 
which  it  left  behind  at  Athens,  for  yean 
afterwards,  are  shown  in  the  two  ora- 
tions of  Lysias  and  of  Andokidds.  If 
the  story  of  Didymus  be  true^  that  Thu- 
cydidds  after  his  return  from  exile  to 
Athens  died  by  a  violent  death  (see 
Biogr.  Thucyd.  p.  xvii.  ed.  Arnold),  it 
would  seem  probable  that  all  his  reserve 
did  not  protect  him  against  private  en- 
mities arising  out  of  his  historical  asser- 
tions. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  60.  'O  8^  l^pMS  6  rwp 
*M7\yai^y  Acrfuyos  Kafii^y,  its  4^cto,  rh 
ca^hs,  &c. :  compare  Andokid.  de  Mys- 
teriis,  sect.  67,  68. 

'  Andokid.  de  Myster.  sect.  66 ;  Thu- 
cyd. vi.  60;  Fhilochorus,  Fragment. 
Ill,  ed.Didot. 
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not  satisfied  with  the  evidence  upon  which  these  sentences  were 
pronounced,  yet  the  general  public  fully  believed  themselves  to 
have  punished  the  real  offenders,  and  were  thus  inexpressibly 
relieved  from  the  depressing  sense  of  unexpiated  insult  to  the 
gods,  as  well  as  of  danger  to  their  political  constitution  from  the 
withdrawal  of  divine  protection.^  Andokides  himself  was  pardoned, 
and  was  for  the  time  an  object,  apparently,  even  of  public 
gratitude ;  so  that  his  father  Leogoras,  who  had  been  among  the 
parties  imprisoned,  ventured  to  indict  a  senator  named  Speusippus 
for  illegal  proceedings  towards  him,  and  obtained  an  almost  un- 
animous verdict  from  the  Dikastery.*  But  the  character  of  a  statue- 
breaker  and  an  informer  could  never  be  otherwise  than  odious  at 
Athens.  Andokides  was  either  banished  by  the  indirect  effect  of  a 
general  disqualifying  decree ;  or  at  least  found  that  he  had  made 
so  many  enemies,  and  incurred  so  much  obloquy,  by  his  conduct  in 
this  affair,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  quit  the  city.  He 
remained  in  banishment  for  many  years,  and  seems  never  to  have 
got  clear  of  the  hatred  which  his  conduct  in  this  nefarious  pro- 
ceeding so  well  merited.' 

But  the  comfort  arising  out  of  these  disclosures  respecting  the 
Anxiety  and  Herman,  though  genuine  and  inestimable  at  the  moment, 
vivedlre'  was  soou  again  disturbed.  There  still  remained  the 
^^^mn-  various  alleged  profanations  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
^i^uo?**  which  had  not  yet  been  investigated  or  brought  to  atone- 
SiM^i^^sS  ment ;  profanations  the  more  sure  to  be  pressed  home, 
^^  and  worked  with  a  factitious  exaggeration  of  pious  zeal, 

since  the  enemies  of  Alkibiades  were  bent  upon  turning  them  to 
his  ruin.  Among  all  the  ceremonies  of  Attic  religion,  there  was 
none  more  profoundly  or  universally  reverenced  than  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis ;  originally  enjoined  by  the  goddess  Demeter  herself,  in 
her  visit  to  that  place,  to  Eumolpus  and  the  other  Eleusinian 
patriarchs,  and  transmitted  as  a  precious  hereditary  privilege  in 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  60.  4i  fi^vroi  AXKij  irdXts 
v€pt^xu>£s  w^tXirro :  compare  Andokid. 
de  Reditu,  sect.  8. 

3  See  Andokid.  de  MysteriiB,  sect.  17. 
There  are  several  circumstances  not 
easily  intelligible  respecting  this  ypob^ 
TapdvofJicey  which  Andokidda  alleges  that 
his  father  Leogoras  brought  against  the 
senator  Speusippus,  before  a  JJikastery 
of  0000  pereons  (a  number  very  difficult 
to  believe),  out  of  whom  he  says  that 
Speusippus  only  obtained  200  votes. 
But  if  this  trial  ever  took  place  at  all^ 


we  cannot  believe  that  it  could  have 
taken  place  until  after  the  public  mind 
was  tranquillised  by  the  disclosures  of 
Andokidds— especially  as  Leogoras  was 
actuallv  in  prison  along  with  Andokidds 
immediately  before  tiiose  disclosures 
were  given  in. 

'  See  for  evidence  of  these  general 
lx)8itious  respecting  the  circumstances 
of  Andokid&j,  t^e  three  Orations — An- 
dokidds de  M^^beriis  —  Andokidds  de 
Reditu  Suo — and  Lysias  contra  Ando- 
kidem. 
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their  families.'  Celebrated  annually  in  the  month  of  September 
under  the  special  care  of  the  Basileus  or  second  Archon,  these 
mysteries  were  attended  by  vast  crowds  from  Athens  as  well  as 
from  other  parts  of  Greece,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  solemn  and 
imposing  spectacle,  and  striking  the  ima^ation  still  more  power- 
fully by  the  special  initiation  which  they  conferred,  under  pledge  of 
secrecy,  upon  pious  and  predisposed  communicants.  Even  the 
divulgation  in  words  to  the  uninitiated,  of  that  which  was  exhibited 
to  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  assembly  in  the  interior  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  temple,  was  accounted  highly  criminal :  much  more  the 
actual  mimicry  of  these  ceremonies  for  the  amusement  of  a  convivial 
party.  Moreover  the  individuals  who  held  the  great  sacred  offices 
at  Eleu^s  (the  Hierophant,  the  Daduch  or  Torch-bearer,  and  the 
Keryx  or  Herald) — which  were  transmitted  by  inheritance  in  the 
Eumolpidae  and  other  great  families  61  antiquity  and  importance, 
were  personally  insulted  by  such  proceedings,  and  vindicated  their 
own  dignity  at  the  same  time  that  they  invoked  punishment  on  the 
oflenders  in  the  name  of  Demeter  and  Persephone.  The  most 
appalling  legends  were  current  among  the  Athenian  public,  and 
repeated  on  proper  occaaons  even  by  the  Hierophant  himself, 
respecting  the  divine  judgements  which  always  overtook  such  im* 
pious  men.* 

When  we  recollect  how  highly  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were 
venerated  by  Greeks  not  bom  in  Athens,  and  even  by  foreigners, 
we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  violent  indignation  excited  in  the 
Athenian  mind  by  persons  who  profaned  or  divulged  them ;  espe- 
cially at  a  moment  when  their  religious  sensibilities  had  been  so 
keenly  wounded,  and  so  tardily  and  recently  healed,  in  reference  to 


1  Homer,  Hymn.  Cerer.  475.  Com- 
pare the  Epigram  cited  in  Lobeck,  Eleu- 
ainia^  p.  47. 

'  Lyaias  cont.  Andokid.  init.  et  fin. ; 
Andokid.  de  Mvater.  sect.  29.  Compare 
the  fragment  of  a  lost  Oration  by  Lyaias 
against  Kinteias  (Fragm.  xzzi.  p.  490, 
&kker;  Athenaous,  xii.  p.  551)---where 
KinSsias  and  his  fHends  are  accused  of 
numerous  impieties,  one  of  which  con- 
sisted in  celebrating  festivals  on  un- 
lucky and  forbidden  days,  ''in  derision 
of  our  gods  and  our  laws  " — its  Karayt- 
Kmvr^s  rSo¥  Bwv  koI  r&v  ySfJMV  rw  iifit- 
T4p€tw,  The  lamentable  consequences 
which  the  displeasure  of  the  g^ds  had 
brought  upon  them  are  then  set  forth : 
the  companions  of  KinMias  had  all  mi- 


serably perished,  while  Kinteias  him- 
self was  living  in  wretched  health  and 
in  a  condition  worse  than  death — rh  S* 
offrwf  tx^^^^  rovovrop  XP^^^^  BuertKtlir, 
«ral  Kc^  iicd<miv  iifidpay  kroBv^irKoinra 
fi^  B6vaff$at  Tc\cvr^(rat  rhv  $ioVt  rovrois 
fi6yois  TpoiHiKti  ro7s  rk  romvra  Sirtp  oS- 
ros  i^iifiapniK6€ri, 

The  comic  poets  Strattis  and  Plato 
also  marked  out  Kindeias  among  their 
&yourite  subjects  of  derision  and  libel, 
and  seem  particularly  to  have  repre- 
sented his  lean  person  and  constant  111- 
health  as  a  punishment  of  the  gods  for 
his  impiety.  See  Meineke,  Fmgm.  Co- 
mic. Qreec.  (Strattis),  vol.  ii.  p.  7G8 
(Plato),  p.  679. 
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the  Hermse.^  It  was  about  this  same  time*  that  a  prosecution 
was  instituted  against  the  Melian  philosopher  Diagoras  for  irre- 
ligious doctrines.  Having  left  Athens  before  trial,  he  was  found 
guilty  in  his  absence,  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  his  life. 

Probably  the  privileged  sacred  families,  connected  with  the 
Eevivti  of  mysteries,  were  foremost  in  calling  for  expiation  lh>m  the 
tton^l^Sit  state  to  the  majesty  of  the  Two  offended  goddesses,  and 
Aikibiades.  f^Y  punishment  on  the  delinquents.^  And  the  enemies  of 
Alkibiades,  personal  as  well  as  political,  found  the  opportunity 
favourable  for  reviving  that  charge  against  him  which  they  had 
artfiilly  suffered  to  drop  before  his  departure  to  Sicily.  The 
matter  of  fact  alleged  against  him — the  mock-celebration  of  these 
holy  ceremonies — was  not  only  in  itself  probable,  but  proved  by 
reasonably  good  testimony  against  him  and  some  of  his  intimate 
companions.  Moreover,  the  overbearing  insolence  of  demeanour 
habitual  with  Alkibiades,  so  glaringly  at  variance  with  the  equal 
restraints  of  democracy,  enabled  his  enemies  to  impute  to  him  not 
only  irreligious  acts,  but  anti-constitutional  purposes;  an  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  which  was  at  this  moment  the  more  easily 
accredited,  since  his  divulgation  and  parody  of  the  mysteries  did 
not  stand  alone,  but  was  interpreted  in  conjunction  with  the  recent 
mutilation  of  the  Hermse — as  a  manifestation  of  the  same  anti- 
patriotic  and  irreligious  feeling,  if  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
treasonable  scheme.  And  the  alarm  on  this  subject  was  now 
renewed  by  the  appearance  of  a  Lacedsemonian  army  at  the 
isthmus,  professing  to  contemplate  some  enterprise  in  conjunction 
with  the  BcBotians^-^a  purpose  not  easy  to  understand,  and  pre- 
senting every  appearance  of  being  a  cloak  for  hostile  designs 
against  Athens.  So  iully  was  this  believed  among  the  Athenians, 
that  they  took  arms,  and  remained  under  arms  one  whole  night  in 
the  sacred  precinct  of  the  Theseium.  No  enemy  indeed  appeared, 
either  without  or  within :   but  the  conspiracy  had  only  been  pre- 


*  Lvsias  cont.  Andokid.  sect.  50,  51; 
Gomel.  Nepos,  Alcib.  c.  4.  The  ezpres- 
sions  of  Pindar  (Fragm.  96)  and  of  So- 
pboklds  (Fragm.  58,  Brunok.— (Edip. 
Kolon.  1058)  respecting  the  value  of 
the  Eleusinion  mysteries  are  very  strik- 
ing: also  Cicero,  Legg.  ii.  14. 

Horace  wiU  not  allow  himself  to  be 
under  the  same  roof,  or  in  the  same 
boat,  with  any  one  who  has  been  guilty 
of  divulging  these  mysteries  (Oa.  iii. 
2,  26),  much  more  then  of  deriding 
them. 


The  reader  will  find  the  fullest  infor- 
mation about  these  ceremonies  in  the 
Eleusiniaf  forming  the  first  treatise  in 
the  work  of  Lobeck  called  Aglaophamus; 
and  in  the  Dissertation  called  Eleusinia, 
in  K.  0.  Mtiller*s  Kleine  Schriften,  vol. 
ii.  p.  242  seqq, 

'  Diodor.  ziii.  6. 

*  We  shall  find  these  sacred  families 
hereafter  to  be  the  most  obstinate  in 
opposing  the  return  of  Alkibiadte  from 
banishment  (Thucyd.  viii.  53). 
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rented  from  breaking  out  (so  they  imagined)  by  the  recent  inquiries 
and  detection.  Moreover  the  party  in  Argos  connected  with 
Alkibiades  were  just  at  this  time  suspected  of  a  plot  for  the  sub- 
version of  their  own  democracy  ;  which  still  farther  aggravated  the 
presumptions  against  him,  while  it  induced  the  Athenians  to  give 
up  to  the  Argeian  democratical  government  the  oligarchical  hos- 
tages taken  from  that  town  a  few  months  before,^  in  order  that  it 
might  put  those  hostages  to  death,  whenever  it  thought  fit 

Such  incidents  materially  aided  the  enemies  of  Alkibiades  in 
their  unremitting  efforts  to  procure  his  recall  and  condemnation. 
Among  them  were  men  very  different  in  station  and  temper : 
Thessalus  son  of  Kimon,  a  man  of  the  highest  lineage  and  of 
hereditary  oligarchical  politics — as  well  as  Androkles,  a  leading 
demagogue  or  popular  orator.  It  was  the  former  who  preferred 
against  him  in  the  senate  the  memorable  impeachment  which, 
fortunately  for  our  information,  is  recorded  verbatim. 

*^  Thessalus  son  of  Kimon,  of  the  Deme  Lakiadse,  hath  impeached 
Alkibiades  son  of  Kleinias,  of  the  Deme  SkambonidsB,  as  indictment 
guilty  of  cnme  in  regard  to  the  Two  Goddesses  Demeter  xhcsMius, 
and  Persephone — in  mimicking  the  mysteries  and  ex-  Kimon, 
hibiting  them  to  his  companions   in  his  own   house —  Aikibuuite. 
wearing  the  costume  of  the  Hierophant — applying  to  himself  the 
name  of  Hierophant ;  to  Poly  tion  that  of  Daduch ;  to  Theodorus, 
that  of  Herald — and  addressing  his  remaining  companions  as  Mysts 
and  Epopts :  all  contrary  to  the  sacred  customs  and  canons,  of  old 
established  by  the  Eumolpidae,  the  Kerykes,  and  the  Eleusinian 
priests."  * 

Similar  impeachments  being  at  the  same  time  presented  against 
other  citizens  now  serving  in  Sicily  along  with  Alkibiades,  Reioiation 
the  accusers  moved  that  he  and  the  rest  might  be  sent  xiwEiSs 
for  to  come  home  and  take  their  trial.    We  may  observe  sSiyS*it« 
that  the  indictment  against  him  is  quite  distinct  and  ^<^ 
special,  making  no  allusion  to  any  supposed  treasonable  or  anti- 
constitutional  projects.      Probably  however  these  suspicions  were 
pressed  by  his  enemies  in   their  preliminary  speeches,   for   the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  Athenians  to  remove  him  from  the  com- 

'  Thuoyd.  tL  53-61.  r^  icp^,  not  iyofxdCorra  a^hw  fi^y  Upo^dv- 

'  Plutarch,  Alkib.   c.   22.     ^iirfrdKos  rriy,   no\vri»va  8i  9ifiovxoy,  K^ftvKa  Bh 

KlfiMWOS  AmruiSiif,  *KKKtfiuiZr\v  YiKuviov  ^t69vpoy  ^-ir/c^a*  ro^s  8^  HxXovs   iral- 

"XKOfiS^fyiHilv  fliHryytiXey  hXtKiiy  Trtpl  rib  povSy  fi^irras  itfMnrayopt^yra  «ral  hrSwreUf 

9c<b,  riiy  Aiifitrrpa  koI  r^y  K6ffiiiy,  imo/U'  vaph  rh.  y6fAifM  ical  r^  «faOc<m}K^Ta  6wi 

/io^fitvoy  rk  fivffr^pta,  «ral  8«tKK^ovra  rots  r*  E^fioKinliAy  Koi  KfipiKwv  koI  rwy  Up4^v 

ainov  traipois  iy  rg oUi^rg  iavrov, fx^'^^o  '''^^  H  *£A>cv(rivof . 
ffroXiiy,  olmne^p  Upo^dirris  ^x^^  9fiKy^i 
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SOS. 


mand  of  the  army  forthwith,  and  send  for  him  home.  For  such  a 
step  it  was  indispensable  that  a  strong  case  should  be  made  out : 
but  the  public  was  at  length  thoroughly  brought  round,  and  the 
Salaminian  trireme  was  despatched  to  Sicily  to  fetch  him.  Great 
care  however  was  taken,  in  sending  this  summons,  to  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance of  prejudgement,  or  harshness,  or  menace.  The  trierarch 
was  forbidden  to  seize  his  person,  and  had  instructions  to  invite 
him  simply  to  accompany  the  Salaminian  home  in  his  own  trireme  ; 
so  as  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  offending  the  Argeian  and  Mantineian 
allies  serving  in  Sicily,  or  the  army  itself.^ 

It  was  on  the  return  of  the  Athenian  army — from  their  un- 
successful attempt  at  Kamarina,  to  their  previous  quarters 
at  Eatana — that  they  found  the  Salaminian  trireme  newly 
arrived  from  Athens  with  this  grave  requisition  against 
the  general.  We  may  be  sure  that  Alkibiades  received 
private  intimation  from  his  Mends  at  Athens,  by  the  same 
trireme,  communicating  to  him  the  temper  of  the  people  ; 
so  that  his  resolution  was  speedily  taken.  Professing  to  obey,  he 
departed  in  his  own  trireme  on  the  voyage  homeward,  along  with 
the  other  persons  accused ;  the  Salaminian  trireme  being  in  com- 
pany. But  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Thurii  in  coasting  along 
Italy,  he  and  his  companions  quitted  the  vessel  and  disappeared. 
After  a  fruitless  search  on  the  part  of  the  Salaminian  trierarch,  the 
two  triremes  were  obliged  to  return  to  Athens  without  him.  Both 
Alkibiades  and  the  rest  of  the  accused  (one  of  whom'  was  his  own 
cousin  and  namesake)  were  tried,  condemned  to  death  on  non- 
appearance, and  their  property  confiscated  ;  while  the  Eumolpidae 
and  the  other  Eleusinian  sacred  families  pronounced  him  to  be 
accursed  by  the  gods,  for  his  desecration  of  the  mysteries? — and 
recorded  the  condemnation  on  a  plate  of  lead. 

Probably  his  disappearance  and  exile  were  acceptable  to  his 
enemies  at  Athens :  at  any  rate,  they  thus  made  sure  of  getting  rid 
of  him ;  while  had  he  come  back,  his  condemnation  to  death, 
though  probable,  could  not  be  regarded  as  certain.  In  considering 
the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  towards  Alkibiades,  we  have  to 
remark,  that  the  people  were  guilty  of  no  act  of  injustice.    He  had 


>  Thucyd.  vi.  61. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2,  13. 

«  Thucyd.  vi.  61;  Plutarch,  AUdb.  c. 
22-33 ;  LysioB,  Orat.  vi.  cont.  Andokid. 
sect.  42. 

Plutarch  says  that  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  Alkibiadds  to  raise  a  mutiny  in 


the  army  at  Katana,  had  he  chosen  to 
resist  the  order  for  coming  home.  But 
this  is  highly  improbable.  Considering 
what  his  conduct  became  immediately 
afterwards,  we  shall  see  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  would  have  taken  this 
step,  had  it  been  practicable. 
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committed — at  least  there  was  fair  reason  for  belieying  that  he 
had  committed — an  act  criminal  in  the  estimation  of  every  Greek ; — '• 
the  divulgation  and  profanation  of  the  mysteries.  This  act — 
alleged  against  him  in  the  indictment  very  distinctly,  divested  of 
all  supposed  ulterior  purpose,  treasonable  or  otherwise — was  legally 
punishable  at  Athens,  and  was  universally  accounted  guilty  in  public 
estimation ;  as  an  offence  at  once  against  the  religious  sentiment 
of  the  people  and  against  the  public  safety,  by  offending  the  Two 
goddesses  (Demeter  and  Pefsephone),  and  driving  them  to  with- 
draw their  favour  and  protection.  The  same  demand  for  legal 
punishment  would  have  been  supposed  to  exist  in  a  Christian  Ca- 
tholic country,  down  to  a  very  recent  period  of  history — if  instead 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  we  suppose  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
to  have  been  the  ceremony  ridiculed ;  though  such  a  proceeding 
would  involve  no  breach  of  obligation  to  secrecy.  Nor  ought  we 
to  judge  what  would  have  been  the  measure  of  penalty  formerly 
awarded  to  a  person  convicted  of  such  an  offence,  by  consulting  the 
tendency  of  penal  legislation  during  the  last  sixty  years.  Even 
down  to  the  last  century  it  would  have  been  visited  with  something 
sharper  than  the  draught  of  hemlock,  which  is  the  worst  that  could 
possibly  have  befallen  Alkibiades  at  Athens — ^as  we  may  see  by 
the  condemnation  and  execution  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  at 
Abbeville  in  1766.   The  uniform  tendency  of  Christfan  legislation,' 


^  To  appreciate  fiurlv  the  yiolent  emo- 
tion nused  at  Athens  oy  the  mutilation 
of  the  Henna;  and  by  the  profanation  of 
the  Mysteries,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  way  in  which  analogous  acts  of  sa- 
crilege have  been  viewed  m  Chiistian 
and  Catholic  penal  legislation,  even 
down  to  the  tune  of  the  first  French 
Revolution. 

I  transcribe  the  following  extract  from 
a  work  of  authority  on  French  criminal 
juiisprndenoe — Jousse,  Traits  de  la  Jus- 
tice Criminelle,  Paris  1771,  part  iv.  tit. 
27.  vol.  iii.  p.  672:— 

"Du  Crime  de  L&ze-Majesti^  Divine. 
— Les  Crimes  de  L^ze-Migest^  Divine^ 
sont  ceux  qui  attaquent  Dieu  imm^- 
atement,  et  qu'on  doit  regarder  par  cette 
raison  comme  les  plus  atroces  et  les  plus 
ex^rables. — La  Mi^jest^  de  Dieu  peut 
dtre  offens^  de  plusieurs  mani^res. — 1. 
En  niant  I'eziBtence  de  Dieu.  2.  Par  le 
crime  de  ceux  qui  attentent  directement 
oontre  la  Divinity :  comme  quand  on 
profime  ou  qu'on  foule  aux  pieds  les 
saintes  Hosties;  ou  qu'on  frappe  Us 
Images  de  Dieu  dans  le  deesein  de  Tin- 
suiter.    Cost  oe  qu*on  appelle  Crime  de 


IAz€'Majest4  Divine  au premier  Chef." 

Again  in  the  same  work,  part  iv.  tit. 
46,  n.  5,  8,  10,  11.  vol.  iv.  p.  97-99:— 

**  La  profanation  des  Sacremens  et  des 
Mysth-es  de  la  Religion  est  tm  sacrilege  des 
plus  exScrables.  Tel  est  le  crime  de  ceux 
qui  emploient  les  choses  sacr^es  k  des 
usages  communs  et  mauvais,  en  derision 
des  Mystires;  ceux  qui  profanent  la  saints 
Eucharistie,  ou  qui  en  abusent  en  quel- 
que  mani^re  que  oe  soit;  ceux  qui,  en 
m^pris  de  la  Religion,  pro&nent  les 
Fonts-Baptismaux;  qui  jettent  par  terre 
lee  saintes  Hosties,  ou  qui  les  emploient 
^  des  usages  vils  et  profanes ;  ceux  qui, 
en  dirision  de  nos  sacrSs  Mysteres,  les  con- 
ireforU  dans  leurs  ddbauches;  ceux  quifrap' 
pent,  mutilent,  abattent,  les  Images  oonsa- 
crees  h  DieUy  ou  it  la  Sainte  Vierge,  ou  aux 
Saints,  en  m^pris  de  la  Religion;  et  en- 
fin,  tons  ceux  qui  commettent  de  sem- 
blables  impi^t^.  Tous  ces  crimes  sont 
des  crimes  de  L^ze-McqesU  divine  au  pre- 
mier chef  J  paroe  qu'ils  s'attaquent  imm^- 
diatement  k  Dieu,  et  ne  se  font  k  aucun 
dessein  que  de  I'ofifonaer.** 

'* ,  .  .La  peine  du  Sacril^,  par  I'An- 
den  Testament,  ^toit  oelle  du  feu,  et 
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down  to  a  recent  period,  leaves  no  room  for  reproaching  the  Athe^ 
nians  with  excessive  cruelty  in  their  penal  visitation  of  offences 
against  the  religious  sentiment.  On  the  contrary,  the  Athenians 
are  distinguished  for  comparative  mildness  and  tolerance,  as  we 
shall  find  various  opportunities  for  remarking. 

Now  in  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  towards 
Alkibiades,  we  must  consider,  that  this  violation  of  the 
mysteries,  of  which  he  was  indicted  in  good  legal  form, 
was  an  action  for  which  he  really  deserved  punishment — 
if  any  one  deserved  it.  Even  his  enemies  did  not 
fabricate  this  charge,  or  impute  it  to  him  falsely ;  though 
they  were  guilty  of  insidious  and  unprincipled  manoeuvres 
to  exasperate  the  public  mind  against  him.  Their  machinations 
begin  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae :  an  act  of  new  and 
unparalleled  wickedness,  to  which  historians  of  Greece  seldom  do 
justice.  It  was  not,  like  the  violations  of  the  mysteries,  a  piece  of 
indecent  pastime  committed  within  four  walls,  and  never  intended 
to  become  known.  It  was  an  outrage  essentially  public,  planned 
and  executed  by  conspirators  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
lacerating  the  religious  mind  of  Athens,  and  turning  the  prevalent 
terror  and  distraction  to  political  profit.  Thus  much  is  certain; 
though  we  cannot  be  sure  who  the  conspirators  were,  nor  what  was 
their  exact  or  special  purpose.  That  the  destruction  of  Alkibiades 
was  one  of  the  direct  purposes  of  the  conspirators,  is  highly 
probable.  But  his  enemies,  even  if  they  were  not  among  the 
original  authors,  at  least  took  upon  themselves  half  the  guilt  of  the 
proceeding,  by  making  it  the  basis  of  treacherous  machinations 
against  his  person.  How  their  scheme,  which  was  originally 
contrived  to  destroy  him  before  the  expedition  departed,  at  first 
failed,  was  then  artfully  dropped,  and  at  length  effectually  revived, 
after  a  long  train  of  calumny  against  the  absent  general — has  been 
already  recounted.  It  is  among  the  darkest  chapters  of  Athenian 
political   history,  indicating,  on  the   part  of  the   people,  strong 

d*dtre  lapid^.— Par  lea  Loiz  Romaines, 
les  coupables  ^toient  condamn^  au  fer, 
au  feu,  et  auz  bdtes  farouchea,  suivant 
les  circoDstaiices. — En  France,  la  peine 
du  aacril^  est  arbitraire,  et  depend  de 
la  quality  et  des  drconstances  du  crime, 
f  du  lieu,  du  temps,  et  de  la  quality  de 
raccus^.— Dans  fe  sacriiige  au  premier 
cJief,  qui  attaque  la  Diviniti,  la  Sainte 
Vierge,  et  les  Saints^  y.  g.  h  regard  de 
ceuz  qui  foulent  auz  pieds  les  saintes 
Hosties,  ou  qui  les  jettent  k  terre,  ou 
en  abusenty  et  qui  les  emploient  h  des 


usages  Tils  et  profanes,  la  peine  est  le 
feu,  I'amende  honorable,  et  le  poing 
coup^.  II  en  est  de  mdme  de  ceuz  qui 
proianent  les  Fonts-Baptismauz;  ceux 
qui,  en  derision  de  nos  Mysteres,  s'en  tno- 
quent  et  les  contrefont  dans  leurs  debauches : 
us  doiyent  dtre  punis  de  peine  capitale, 
parceque  cee  crimes  attaquent  imm^- 
atement  la  Divinity." 

M.  Jousse  proceeds  to  cite  several  ez- 
amples  of  persons  condemned  to  death 
for  acts  of  saaril^ge,  of  the  nature  above 
described. 
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religious  excitability,  without  auy  injustice  towards  Alkibiades: 
but  indicating,  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as  of  the 
Hermokopids  generally,  a  depth  of  wicked  contrivance  rarely 
paralleled  in  political  warfare.  It  is  to  these  men,  not  to  the 
people,  that  Alkibiades  owes  his  expulsion,  aided  indeed  by  the 
effect  of  his  own  previous  character.  In  regard  to  the  Hermae,  the 
Athenians  condemned  to  death — after  and  by  consequence  of  the 
deposition  of  Andokides — a  small  number  of  men  who  may 
perhaps  have  been  innocent  victims,  but  whom  they  sincerely 
believed  to  be  guilty;  and  whose  death  not  only  tranquillised 
comparatively  the  public  mind,  but  served  as  the  only  means 
of  rescue  to  a  far  larger  number  of  prisoners  confined  on  suspicion. 
In  regard  to  Alkibiades,  they  came  to  no  collective  resolution, 
except  that  of  recalling  him  to  take  his  trial :  a  resolution  implying 
no  wrong  in  those  who  voted  for  it,  whatever  may  be  the  guilt  of 
those  who  proposed  and  prepared  it  by  perfidious  means.^ 


^  The  proceedings  in  England  in  1 678 
and  1679,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
tended Popish  Plot,  have  been  alluded 
to  by  Tarious  authors  and  recently  by 
Pr.  Thirlwall,  as  affording  an  analogy 
to  that  which  occurred  at  Athens  after 
the  mutilation  of  the  Hermsd.  But 
there  are  many  material  differences,  and 
all,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Athens. 

The  "hellish  and  damnable  plot  of 
the  Popish  Recusants"  (to  adopt  the 
words  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons—  see  Dr.  Lingard's  History  of 
England,  vol.  xiii.  ch.  y.  p.  88 — ^words, 
the  like  of  which  were  doubtless  em- 
ployed at  Athens  in  reference  to  the 
Hermokopids)  was  baseless,  menda- 
cious, and  incredible,  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  started  from  no  real  fact :  the 
whole  of  it  was  a  tissue  of  falsehoods 
and  fabrications  proceeding  from  Oates, 
Bedloe,  and  a  few  other  informers  of 
the  worst  character. 

At  Athens,  there  was  unquestionably 
a  plot:  the  Hermokopids  were  real  con- 
spirators, not  few  in  number.  No  one 
could  doubt  that  they  conspired  for 
other  objects  besides  the  mutilation  of 
the  Hermse.  At  the  same  time,  no  one 
knew  what  these  objects  were,  nor  who 
the  conspirators  themselves  were. 

If  before  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermas, 
a  man  like  Oates  had  pretended  to  re- 
veal to  the  Athenian  people  a  fabricated 
plot  implicating  Alkibiad&s  and  others, 
he  would  have  foimd  no  credence.  It 
was  not  until  after  and  by  reason  of  that 


terror-striking  incident,  that  the  Athe- 
nians began  to  give  credence  to  informers. 
And  we  are  to  recollect  that  they  did 
not  put  any  one  to  death  on  the  evi- 
dence of  these  informers.  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  imprisoning  on 
suspicion,  until  they  got  the  confession 
and  deposition  of  Andokidds.  Those 
implicated  in  that  deposition  were  con- 
demned to  death.  Kow  Andokid^,  as 
a  witness,  deserves  but  very  qualified 
confidence:  yet  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
grade him  to  the  same  level  even  as 
Teukrus  or  Diokleid6s — much  less  to 
that  of  Oates  and  Bedloe.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  the  people  trusted  him — > 
and  imder  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  it  was  the  least  evil  that  they 
should  trust  him.  The  witnesses  upon 
whose  testimony  the  prisoners  under 
the  Popish  Plot  were  condenmed,  were 
even  inferior  to  Teukrus  and  Diokleidds 
in  presumptive  credibility. 

The  Athenian  people  have  been  cen- 
sured for  their  folly  in  believing  the 
democratical  constitution  in  danger,  be- 
cause the  Hermsa  had  been  mutilated. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  look- 
ing to  their  religious  ideas,  the  thread 
of  connexion  between  these  two  ideas  is 
perfectly  explicable.  And  why  are  we 
to  quarrel  with  the  Athenians  because 
they  took  arms,  and  put  themselves  on 
their  guard,  when  a  Liscedsemonian  or  a 
BoDotian  armed  force  was  actually  on 
their  frontier  ? 

As  for  the  condemnation  of  AlkibiaddB 
and  others  for  profaning  and  divulging 
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In  order  to  appreciate  the  desperate  hatred  with  which  the  exile 
Alkibiades  afterwards  revenged  himself  on  his  country- 
men, it  has  been  necessary  to  explain  to  what  extent  he 
had  just  ground  of  complaint  against  them.     On  being 
informed  that  they  had  condemned  him  to  death  in  his 
absence,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed — "  I  shall  show 
them  that  I  am  alive."     He  fully  redeemed  his  word.^ 
The   recall    and    consequent   banishment    of   Alkibiades   was 
mischievous   to  Athens   in   several  ways.     It  transferred  to  the 
enemy's  camp  an  angry  exile,  to  make  known  her  weak  points, 
and  to  rouse  the  sluggishness  of  Sparta.     It  offended  a  portion  of 


Miachlef  to 
Athens  from 
the  banish- 
ment of  Alki- 
biodds. 
Languid 
operations 
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the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  these  are  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  put  upon  a  level 
with  the  condemnations  in  the  Popish 
Plot.  These  were  true  charges :  at  least 
there  is  strong  presumptive  reason  for 
believing  that  they  were  true.  Persons 
were  convicted  and  punished  for  having 
done  acts  which  they  really  had  done, 
and  which  they  knew  to  be  legal  crimes. 
Whether  it  be  right  to  constitute  such 
acts  legal  crimes,  or  not — is  another 
question.  The  enormity  of  the  Popish 
Plot  consisted  in  punishing  persons  for 
acts  which  they  had  not  done,  and  upon 
depositions  of  the  most  lying  and  worth- 
less witnesses. 

The  state  of  mind  into  which  the 
Athenians  were  driven  after  the  cutting 
of  the  Hermse,  was  indeed  very  analog- 
ous to  that  of  the  English  people  during 
the  circulation  of  the  Popish  Plot.  The 
suffering,  terror,  and  distraction,  I  ap- 
prehend to  have  been  even  greater  at 
Athens:  but  while  the  cauae  of  it  was 
graver  and  more  real,  nevertheless  the 
active  injustice  which  it  produced  was 
far  less,  than  in  England. 

Mr.  Fox  observes,  in  reference  to  the 
Popish  Plot — History  of  James  II.,  ch. 
i:  p.  33,— 

''Although,  upon  a  review  of  this 
truly  shocking  transaction,  we  may  be 
fairly  justified  in  adopting  the  milder 
alternative,  and  in  imputing  to  the 
greater  part  of  those  concerned  in  it, 
rather  an  extraordinary  degree  of  blind 
credulity,  than  the  deliberate  wicked- 
ness of  planning  and  assisting  in  the 
perpetration  of  legal  murder;  yet  the 
proceedings  on  the  Popish  Plot  must 
always  be  considered  as  an  indelible 
disgrace  upon  the  English  nation,  in 
which  king,  parliament,  judges,  juries, 
witnesses,  prosecutors,  have  all  their 
respective,  though  certainly  not  equal, 
shares.     Witnesses— of  such  a  chanuster 


as  not  to  deserve  credit  in  the  most 
trifling  cause,  upon  the  most  immaterial 
facts — ^gave  evidence  so  incredible,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  so  impossible 
to  be  true,  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  believed  even  if  it  had  come  from 
the  mouth  of  Cato:  and  upon  such  evi- 
dence, from  such  witnesses,  were  inno- 
cent men  condemned  to  death  and  exe- 
cuted. Prosecutors,  whether  attorneys 
and  solicitors-general,  or  managers  of 
impeachment,  acted  with  the  fury  which 
in  such  circumstances  might  be  expected : 
juries  partook  naturally  enough  of  the 
national  feiment :  and  judges,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  guard  them  against  such 
impressions,  were  scandalously  active  in 
confirming  them  in  their  prejudices  and 
inflaming  their  passions.'' 

I  have  substituted  the  preceding  quo- 
tation from  Mr.  Fox,  in  place  of  that 
from  Dr.  lingard,  which  stood  in  my 
first  edition.  On  such  a  point,  it  has 
been  remarked  that  the  latter  might 
seem  a  partial  witness,  though  in  reality 
his  judgement  is  noway  more  severe  than 
that  of  Hume,  or  Mr.  Fox,  or  Lord 
Macaulay. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  House  of 
Lords,  both  acting  as  a  legislative  body, 
and  in  their  judicial  character  when  the 
Catholic  Lozd  Stafford  was  tried  before 
them  (Lingard,  Hist.  Engl.  ch.  vi.  p. 
231-241),  displayed  a  degree  of  preju- 
dice and  injustice  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  judges  and  juries  in  the  law-courts. 

Both  the  English  judicature  on  this 
occasion — and  the  Milanese  judicature 
on  the  occajsion  adverted  to  in  a  pre- 
vious note — were  more  corrupted  and 
driven  to  greater  injustice  by  the  reign- 
ing prejudice,  than  the  purely  popular 
Dikastery  of  Athens  in  the  amdr  of  the 
HermsQ,  and  of  the  other  profanations. 

1  Plutarch,  AUdb.  c.  22. 
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the  Sicilian  armament — most  of  all  probably  the  Argeians  and 
Mantineians — and  slackened  their  zeal  in  the  cause.^  And  what 
was  worst  of  all,  it  left  the  armament  altogether  under  the 
paralysing  command  of  Nikias.  For  Lamachus,  though  still  equal 
in  nominal  authority,  and  now  invested  with  the  command  of  one* 
half  instead  of  one*third  of  the  army,  appears  to  have  had  no  real 
influence  except  in  the  field,  or  in  the  actual  execution  of  that  which 
his  colleague  had  already  resolved. 

The  armament  now  proceeded — as  Nikias  had  first  suggested — 
to  sail  round  from  Katana  to  Selinus  and  Egesta.  It  was  his 
purpose  to  investigate  the  quarrel  between  the  two  as  well  as  the 
financial  means  of  the  latter.  Passing  through  the  strait  and 
along  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  he  first  touched  at  Himera, 
where  admittance  was  refused  to  him ;  he  next  captured  a  Sikanian 
maritime  town  named  Hykkara,  together  with  many  prisoners; 
among  them  the  celebrated  courtezan  Lais,  then  a  very  young 
girL^  Having  handed  over  this  place  to  the  Egestsean^  Nikias 
went  in  person  to  inspect  their  city  and  condition;  but  could 
obtain  no  more  money  than  the  thirty  talents  which  had  been 
before  annomiced  on  the  second  visit  of  the  commissioners.  He 
then  restored  the  prisoners  from  Hykkara  to  their  Sikanian 
countrymen,  receiving  a  ransom  of  120  talents,'  and  conducted  the 
Athenian  land-force  across  the  centre  of  the  island,  through  the 
territory  of  the  friendly  Sikels  to  Katana ;  making  an  attack  in  his 
way  upon  the  hostile  Sikel  town  of  Hybla,  in  which  he  was 
repulsed.     At  Katana  he  was  rejoined  by  his  naval  force. 

It  was  now  seemingly  about  die  middle  of  October,  and  three 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  incronBeof 
armament  at  Rhegium ;  during  which  period  they  had  ^^^ 
achieved  nothing  beyond  the  acquisition  of  Naxus  and  §^^*^ 
Katana   as   allies,  except  the  insignificant  capture  of  ^%i^ 
Hykkara.     But  Naxus  and  Katana,  as  Chalkidic  cities,  ©'nium. 
had  been  counted  upon  beforehand  even  by  Nikias ;  together  with 
Rhegium,  which   had   been    found    reluctant,  to   his  great  dis- 


'  Thucyd.  ii.  65.     rd  t€  4r  ry  <rrpa- 

'  The  statements  respecting  the  age 
and  life  of  Lais  appear  involved  in  inex- 
tricable confusion.  See  the  note  of  Cil- 
ler ad  Philisti  Fragment.  V. 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  6 ;  Thucyd.  vi.  62.  Kal 
T&r8p(£iro8a  di'r4to<rav,  xol  4y4yoifro 
i^  airw  fTico<ri  ical  iKarhr  rdXtuna,  The 
word  &ir48o0'ay  seems  to  mean  that  the 


prisoners  were  handed  over  to  their 
fellow-countrymen,  the  natural  persons 
to  negotiate  for  their  release,  upon  pri- 
vate contract  of  a  definite  sum.  Had 
Thucydidds  said  &ir^8orro,  it  would  have 
meant  that  they  were  put  up  to  auction 
for  what  they  would  fetch.  This  dis- 
tinction is  at  least  possible — and  (in  my 
judgement)  more  admissible  than  that 
proposed  in  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
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appointment  What  is  still  worse  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  general,  not  only  nothing  serious  had  been  achieved,  but 
nothing  serious  had  been  attempted.  The  precious  moment 
pointed  out  by  Lamachus  for  action,  when  the  terrific  menace  of 
the  untried  armament  was  at  its  maximum,  and  preparation  as 
well  as  confidence  was  wanting  at  Syracuse,  had  been  irreparably 
wasted.  Every  day  the  preparations  of  the  Syracusans  improved 
and  their  fears  diminished.  The- invader,  whom  they  had  looked 
upon  as  so  formidable,  turned  out  both  hesitating  and  timorous,* 
and  when  he  disappeared  out  of  their  sight  to  Hykkara  and 
Egesta — still  more  when  he  assailed  in  vain  the  insignificant  Sikel 
post  of  Hybla — ^their  minds  underwent  a  reaction  from  dismay 
to  extreme  confidence.  The  mass  of  Syracusan  citizens,  now 
reinforced  by  allies  from  Selinus  and  other  cities,  called  upon  their 
generals  to  lead  them  to  the  attack  of  the  Athenian  position 
at  Eatana,  since  the  Athenians  did  not  dare  to  approach  Syracuse ; 
while  Syracusan  horsemen  even  went  so  far  as  to  insult  the 
Athenians  iti  their  camp,  riding  up  to  ask  if  they  were  come 
to  settle  as  peaceable  citizens  in  the  island,  instead  of  restoring  the 
Leontines.  Such  unexpected  humiliation,  acting  probably  on  the 
feelings  of  the  soldiers,  at  length  shamed  Nikias  out  of  his 
inaction,  and  compelled  him  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  own  reputation.  He  devised  a  stratagem  for  approaching 
Syracuse  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elude  the  opposition  of  the  Syra- 
cusan cavalry — informing  himself  as  to  the  ground  near  the  city 
through  some  exiles  serving  along  with  him.^ 

He  despatched  to  Syracuse  a  Katansean  dtizen  in  his  heart 
Manoeuvre  attached  to  Athcus,  yet  apparently  neutral  and  on  good 
fromKA-  terms  with  the  other  side,  as  bearer-  of  a  pretended 
landa  his  mcssagc  and  proposition  from  the  friends  of  Syracuse  at 
the  Great  Kataua.  Many  of  the  Athenian  soldiers  (so  the  message 
syraoue.  ran)  were  in  the  habit  of  passing  the  night  within  the. 
walls  apart  from  their  camp  and  arms.  It  would  be  easy  for  the 
Syracusans  by  a  vigorous  attack  at  daybreak,  to  surprise  them 
thus  unprepared  and  dispersed ;  while  the  philo-Syracusan  party  at 
Katana  promised  to  aid,  by  closing  the  gates,  assailing  the 
Athenians  within  and  setting  fire  to  the  ships.  A  numerous  body 
of  Katanaeans  (they  added)  were  eager  to  cooperate  in  the  plan 
now  proposed. 

This   communication,  reaching  the  Syracusan   generals   at   a 
moment  when  they  were  themselves  elate  and   disposed  to   an 

1  Thucyd,  tL  63;  vii.  42.  «  Thucyd.  vL  63 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  6. 
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aggressive  moyement,  found  such  incautious  credence,  that  they 
sent  back  the  messenger  to  Katana  with  cordial  assent  and 
agreement  for  a  precise  day.  Accordingly,  a  day  or  two  before, 
the  entire  Syracusan  force  was  marched  out  towards  Katana,  and 
encamped  for  the  night  on  the  river  Symaethus,  in  the  Leontine 
territory,  within  about  eight  miles  of  Katana.  But  Nikias,  with 
whom  the  whole  proceeding  ori^nated,  choosing  this  same  day  to 
put  on  shipboard  his  army,  together  with  his  Sikel  allies  present, 
sailed  by  night  southward  along  the  coast,  rounding  the  island  of 
Ortygia,  into  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse.  Arrived  thither  by 
break  of  day,  he  disembarked  his  troops  unopposed  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Anapus,  in  the  interior  of  the  Great  Harbour,  near 
the  hamlet  which  stretched  towards  liie  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius. 
Having  broken  down  the  neighbouring  bridge,  where  the  Hel6rine 
road  crossed  the  Anapus,  he  took  up  a  position  protected  by 
various  embarrassing  obstacles — ^houses,  walls,  trees,  and  standing 
water — besides  the  steep  ground  of  the  Olympieion  itself  on  his  left 
wing :  so  that  he  could  choose  his  own  time  for  fighting,  and  was 
out  of  the  attack  of  the  Syracusan  horse.  For  the  protection  of  his 
ships  on  the  shore,  he  provided  a  palisade  work  by  cutting  down 
the  neighbouring  trees ;  and  even  took  precautions  for  his  rear  by 
throwing  up  a  hasty  fence  of  wood  and  stones  touching  the  shore 
at  the  inner  bay  called  Daskon.  He  had  fiill  leisure  for  such 
defensive  works,  since  the  enemy  within  the  walls  made  no  attempt 
to  disturb  him,  while  the  Syracusan  horse  only  discovered  his 
manoeuvre  on  arriving  before  the  lines  at  Katana;  and  though 
they  lost  no  time  in  returning,  the  march  back  was  a  long  one.^ 
Such  was  the  confidence  of  the  Syracusans,  however,  that  even 
after  so  long  a  march,  they  ofiered  battle  forthwith :  but  as  Nikias 
did  not  quit  his  position,  they  retreated  to  take  up  their  night- 
station  on  the  other  side  of  the  Helorine  road — probably  a  road 
bordered  on  each  side  by  walls. 

On  the  next  morning,  Nikias  marched  out  of  his  position  and 
formed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  in  two  divisions,  getarnofthe 
each  eight  deep.     His  front  division  was  intended  to  wrayfrom 
attack;    his   rear   division  (in  hollow  square  with  the  theoreat 
baggage  in  the  middle)  was  held  in  reserve  near  the  preparaUoM 
camp  to  lend  aid  where  aid  might  be  wanted :  cavalry  NojaB. 


1  Thucyd.  vi.  65,  66;  Diodor.  xiii.  6; 
Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  13. 

To  understand  the  position  of  Nikias, 
as  well  as  it  can  be  xnade  out  from  the 


description  of  Thucydidte,  the  reader 
will  consult  the  plan  of  Syracuse  and 
its  neighbourhood  annexed  to  the  pra-- 
sent  volume. 
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there  was  none.  The  Syracusan  hoplites,  seemingly  far  more 
numerous  than  his,  presented  the  levy  in  mass  of  the  city,  without 
any  selection ;  they  were  ranged  in  the  deeper  order  of  sixteen, 
alongside  of  their  Selinuntine  allies.  On  the  right  wing  were 
posted  their  horsemen,  the  best  part  of  their  force,  not  less  than 
1200  in  number  ;  together  with  200  horsemen  from  Gela,  20  from 
Kamarina,  about  50  bowmen,  and  a  company  of  darters.  The 
hoplites,  though  full  of  courage,  had  little  training;  and  their 
array,  never  precisely  kept,  was  on  this  occasion  farther  disturbed 
by  IJie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  Some  had  gone  in  to  see 
their  families — others,  hurrying  out  to  join,  found  the  battle  already 
begun,  and  took  rank  wherever  they  could.^ 

Thucydides,  in  describing  this  battle,  gives  us,  according  to  his 
FeeUngs  of  practicc,  a  Statement  of  the  motives  and  feelings  which 
soldier.—  animated  the  combatants  on  both  sides,  and  which 
of^N^^a!  furnished  a  theme  for  the  brief  harangue  of  Nikias. 
This  appears  surprising  to  one  accustomed  to  modem  warfare, 
where  the  soldier  is  under  the  influence  simply  of  professional 
honour  and  disgrace,  without  any  thought  of  the  cause  for  which 
he  is  fighting.  In  ancient  times,  such  a  motive  was  only  one 
among  many  others,  which,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  contributed  to  elevate  or  depress  the  soldier's  mind  at  the  eve 
of  action.  Nikias  adverted  to  the  recognised  military  pre- 
eminence of  chosen  Argeians,  Mantineians,  and  Athenians — ^as 
compared  to  the  Syracusan  levy  in  mass,  who  were  full  of  belief  in 
their  own  superiority,Xthis  is  a  striking  confession  of  the  deplorable 
change  which  had  been  wrought  by  his  own  delay,)  but  who  would 
come  short  in  actual  conflict,  from  want  of  discipline.*  Moreover, 
he  reminded  them  that  they  were  far  away  from  home — and  that 
defeat  would  render  them  victims,  one  and  all,  of  the  Syracusan 
cavalry.  He  little  thought,  nor  did  his  prophets  forewarn  him, 
that  such  a  calamity,  serious  as  it  would  have  been,  was  even 
desirable  for  Athens — since  it  would  have  saved  her  from  the  far 
more  overwhelming  disasters  which  will  be  found  to  sadden  the 
coming  chapters  of  this  history. 

While  the  customary  sacrifices  were  being  performed,  the 
slingers  and  bowmen  on  both  sides  became  engaged  in  skirmish- 


1  Thucyd.  vi.  67-69. 

«  Thucyd.  vi.  68,  69.  AxXus  «i  <«ol 
irpbs  Ay^pas  ireuf9fififl  re  kfivrofiifovsj  Kcd 
oitK  &iroXcicrovs  ^inrcp  ^fias-  icai  Tpoa4ri 


ThiB  passage  illustrates  very  clearlv 
the  meaning  of  the  adverb  'rayhiful. 
Compare  voySoficl,  irayo^iAc2,  .^JschyluSy 
Sept.  Theb.  275. 
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ing.  But  presently  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  Nikias  ordered 
his  first  division  of  hoplites  to  charge  at  once  rapidly,  Battle  near 
before  the  Syracusans  expected  it.  Judging  from  his  pre-  pieion— vic- 
vioua  backwardness,  they  never  imagined  that  he  would  Athenianik 
be  the  first  to  give  orders  for  charging ;  nor  was  it  until  they  saw 
the  Athenian  line  actually  advancing  towards  them  that  they  lifted 
their  own  arms  from  the  ground  and  came  forward  to  give  the 
meeting.  The  shock  was  bravely  encountered  on  both  sides,  and 
for  some  time  the  battle  continued  hand  to  hand  with  undecided 
result.  There  happened  to  supervene  a  violent  storm  of  rain  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  alarmed  the  Syracusans,  who  con- 
strued it  as  an  unfavourable  augury — while  to  the  more  practised 
Athenian  hoplites,  it  seemed  a  mere  phsenomenon  of  the  season,^ 
so  that  they  still  farther  astonished  the  Syracusans  by  the  unabated 
confidence  with  which  they  continued  the  fight.  At  length  the 
Syracusan  army  was  broken,  dispersed,  and  fled ;  first,  before  the 
Argeians  on  the  right,  next,  before  the  Athenians  in  the  centre. 
The  victors  pursued  as  far  as  was  safe  and  practicable,  without 
disordering  their  ranks:  for  the  Syracusan  cavalry,  which  had 
not  yet  been  engaged,  checked  all  who  pressed  forward,  and 
enabled  their  own  infantry  to  retire  in  safety  behind  the  Helfirine 
road.* 

So  little  were  the  Syracusans  dispirited  with  this  defeat,  that 
they  did  not  retire  within  their  dty  until  they  had  sent  ^SSteSl  oc 
an    adequate    detachment  to   snard  the   neighbouring  thesyn- 
temple   and   sacred   precinct   of  the  Olympian  Zeus;  i|^iBoiitt» 
wherein  there  was  much  deposited  wealth  which  they  —mLs 
feared  that  the  Athenians  might  seize.     Nikias,  however,  usarmy 
without  approaching  the  sacred  ground,  contented  him-  to  Kau^ 
self  with  occupying  the  field  of  battle,  burnt  his  own  dead,  and 
stripped  the  arms  from  the  dead  of  the  enemy.     The  Syracusans 
and  their  allies  lost  250  men,  the  Athenians  50.' 


'  Thuoyd.  vi.  70.  Tots  V  ffi^tfipord- 
pots,  r&  fur  yiyy6fi«raj  Kid  Apf  irovs  ire- 
poipfirBat  9oKttr,  robs  8i  &*^c<rr£ras, 
vo\h  /i€i(c»  dmrKri^ip  fi^  wiKwiiivovs  irapd- 

The  Athenians,  unfortunately  for 
themselyee,  were  not  equaUy  unmoved 
by  ecHpfles  of  the  moon.  The  force  of 
thiB  remark  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
chapter  but  one.  At  this  moment,  too, 
they  were  in  high  spirits  and  oonfidenoe; 
which  Kreatlv  affected  their  interpreta- 
tion of  such  sudden  weather-phnno- 
mena:  as  will  be  seen  also  illustrated 

VOL.  V. 


by  melancholy  contrast,  in  that  same 
chapter. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  70. 

«  Thucyd.  vi.  71.  Plutarch  (NikJaa, 
c.  16)  states  that  Nikias  refused  from 
religious  scruples  to  invade  the  sacred 
precinct,  though  his  soldiers  were  eager 
to  seize  its  contents. 

Diodorus  (xiii.  6)  affirms  erroneously 
that  ^e  Athenians  became  masters  of 
the  Olympieion.  Pausanias  too  says  the 
same  thing  (z.  28.  3),  adding  that  Ni- 
kias abstained  from  disturbing  either 
the  treasures  or  the  offerings,  and  left 
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On  the  morrow,  having  granted  to  the  Syracusans  their  dead 
bodies  for  burial  and  collected  the  ashes  of  his  own  dead,  Nikias 
re-embarked  his  troops,  put  to  sea,  and  sailed  back  to  his  former 
station  at  Eatana.  He  conceived  it  impossible,  without  cavalry 
and  a  farther  stock  of  money,  to  maintain  his  position  near  Syracuse 
or  to  prosecute  immediate  operations  of  siege  or  blockade.  And 
as  the  winter  was  now  approaching,  he  determined  to  take  up 
winter  quarters  at  Katana — though  considering  the  mild  winter  at 
Syracuse,  and  the  danger  of  marsh  fever  near  the  Great  Harbour 
in  summer,  the  change  of  season  might  well  be  regarded  as  a 
questionable  gain.  But  he  proposed  to  employ  the  interval  in 
sending  to  Athens  for  cavalry  and  money,  as  well  as  in  procuring 
the  like  reinforcements  from  his  Sicilian  allies,  whose  numbers  he 
He  deter-  Calculated  now*  on  increasing  by  the  accession  of  new 
?pW8wiSte?  cities  after  his  recent  victory — and  to  get  together 
Ston^Md  -magazines  of  every  kind  for  beginning  the  siege  of 
Ath^nffor  Syracusc  in  the  spring.  Despatching  a  trireme  to 
'^inte^oT  Athens  with  these  requisitions,  he  sailed  with  his  forces 
borae.  to  Messcue,  within  which  there  was  a  favourable  party 

who  gave  hopes  of  opening  the  gates  to  him.  Such  a  correspond- 
ence had  already  been  commenced  before  the  departure  of  Alki- 
biades :  but  it  was  the  first  act  of  revenge  which  the  departing 
general  took  on  his  country,  to  betray  the  proceedings  to  the 
philo-Syracusan  party  in  Messene.  Accordingly  these  latter, 
Hisfaiiare     watchinfif  their   opportunity,  rose    in    arms   before  the 

at  Messftnfi  ,  ^  .    . 

through  the  arrival  of  Nikias,  put  to  death  their  chief  antagonists, 
AUdbiadeZ  and  held  the  town  by  force  against  the  Athenians ;  who 
after  a  fruitless  delay  of  thirteen  days,  with  scanty  supplies  and 
under  stormy  weather,  were  forced  to  return  to  Naxos,  where  they 
established  a  palisaded  camp  and  station,  and  went  into  winter 
quarters.* 

The  recent  stratagem  of  Nikias,  followed  by  the  movement  into 
teawn  to  *^®  harbour  of  Syracuse  and  the  battle,  had  been  ably 
SS^arSn  pl^o°^  *°d  cxecutcd.  It  scrvcd  to  show  the  courage 
**°'°t^  and  discipline  of  the  army,  as  well  as  to  keep  up  the 
feat-mis-      spirits  of  the  soldiers  themselves  and  to  obviate  those 

chlfsis  to 

the  Athe-      feclinffs  of  disappointment  which  the  previous  inefficiency 

Blans  ftx)in  #»i  ij  t>  ^ 

the  delay  of    of  the  armament  tended  to  arouse.     But  as  to  other 

Nikias. 

them  Btill  under  the  c^re  of  the  Syra-  !  he  returned  to  Katana.  But  the  Ian- 
cuaan  priests.  {  guage  of  Thucydidte  mdioatea  that  the 

Plutarch  farther  states  that  Nikias  I  Athenians  returned  on  the  day  aitdr  the 
jitayed  some  days  in  his  position  before    battle.  >  Thuoyd.  vi.  71-74. 
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results,  the  victory  was  barren;  we  may  even  say,  positively 
mischievous — since  it  imparted  a  momentary  stimulus  which 
served  as  an  excuse  to  Nikias  for  the  three  months  of  total 
inaction  which  followed — and  since  it  neither  weakened  nor 
humiliated  the  Syracusans,  but  gave  them  a  salutary  lesson  which 
they  turned  to  account  while  Nikias  was  in  his  winter  quarters. 
His  apathy  during  these  first  eight  months  after  the  arrival  of  the 
expedition  at  Rhegium  (from  July  415  B.c.  to  March  414  b.c.), 
was  the  cause  of  very  deplorable  calamities  to  his  army,  his  country, 
and  himself.  Abundant  proofs  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  coming 
events:  at  present  we  have  only  to  turn  back  to  his  own  pre- 
dictions and  recommendations.  AH  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to 
be  surmounted  in  Sicily  had  been  foreseen  by  himself  and  impressed 
upon  the  Athenians:  in  the  first  instance,  as  grounds  against 
undertaking  the  expedition — but  the  Athenians,  though  un- 
fortunately not  allowing  them  to  avail  in  that  capacity,  fully 
admitted  their  reality,  and  authorised  him  to  demand  whatever 
force  was  necessary  to  overcome  tliem.*  He  had  thus  been  allowed 
to  bring  with  him  a  force  calculated  upon  his  own  ideas,  together 
with  supplies  and  implements  for  besieging ;  yet  when  arrived,  he 
seems  only  anxious  to  avoid  exposing  that  force  in  any  serious 
enterprise,  and  to  find  an  excuse  for  conducting  it  back  to  Athens. 
That  Syracuse  was  the  grand  enemy,  and  that  the  capital  point  of 
the  enterprise  was  the  siege  of  that  city,  was  a  truth  familiar 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  every  man  at  Athens :'  upon  the  formidable 
cavalry  of  the  Syracusans,  Nikias  had  himself  insisted,  in  the 
preliminary  debates.  Yet — after  four  months  of  mere  trifling,  and 
pretence  of  action  so  as  to  evade  dealing  with  the  real  difficulty — 
the  existence  of  this  cavalry  is  made  an  excuse  for  a  farther 
postponement  of  four  months  until  reinforcements  can  be  obtained 
from  Athens.  To  all  the  intrinsic  dangers  of  the  case,  predicted 
by  Nikias  himself  with  proper  discernment,  was  thus  superadded 
the  aggravated  danger  of  his  own  factitious  delay ;  frittering  away 
the  first  impression  of  his  armament — ^giving  the  Syracusans  leisure 
to  enlarge  their  fortifications — and  allowing  the  Peloponnesians 
time  to  interfere  against  Attica  as  well  as  to  succour  Sicily.  It 
was  the  unhappy  weakness  of  this  commander  to  shrink  from 
decisive  resolutions  of  every  kind,  and  at  any  rate  to  postpone  them 
until  the  necessity  became  imminent:  the  consequence  of  which 
was  (to  use  an  expression  of  the  Corinthian  envoy,  before  the  Felo- 

»  Thucyd,  vi.  21-26.  »  Tliucyd.  yi.  20. 
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ponnesian  war,  in  cenBuring  the  dilatory  policy  of  Sparta),  that 
never  acting,  yet  always  seeming  about  to  act,  he  found  his 
enemy  in  double  force  instead  of  single,  at  the  moment  of  actual 
conflict.^ 

Great  indeed  must  have  been  the  disappointment  of  the  Athe- 
nians, when,  after  having  sent  forth  in  the  month  of  June 
an  expedition  of  unparalleled  efficiency,  they  receive  in 
the  month  of  November  a  despatch  to  acquaint  them  that 
the  general  has  accomplished  little  except  one  indecisive 
victory ;  and  that  he  has  not  even  attempted  any  thing 
serious — nor  can  do  so  unless  they  send  him  farther 
cavalry  and  money.  Yet  the  only  answer  which  they 
made  was,  to  grant  and  provide  for  this  demand  without  any  public 
expression  of  discontent  or  disappointment  against  him.^     And 


Oonfidenoe 
of  the  Athe- 
nians at 
home  In 
Nikias— 
their  good 
temper— 
they  send 
to  him  the 
reinforce* 
menu  de- 
manded. 


*  Thucyd.  i.  69.    ^<n;x^f"'€  7^^  /i^yoi 

Tiva  hxxk  rn  fi€\X.4i<rci  ifivv6ftevoi,  fca2 
fi6yot  oIk  apxofi^yfiy  rijy  atf(i}- 
<riy  r&y  ixBp&v,  &XX&  9iirXa- 
O'iovfi4yriy,    Kara\iovres. 

3  At<rxp^y  9^  fiuur$4yTas  ivcXOcrv,  ^ 
fiffrtpoy  4Tifi€rair4iJLT€<r  0ai,  rh 
irp&Toy  iuTKcirrws  0ov\€V<rafi4yovs — "  It 
is  disgraceful  to  be  driven  out  of  Sicily 
by  superior  force,  or  to  send  back  here 
afterwards  for  fresh  reinforcements,  through 
our  own  fault  in  making  bad  Cidculations  at 
first,"     (Thucyd.  vi.  21.) 

This  was  a  part  of  the  last  speech  by 
Kikiafl  himseH  at  Athens,  prior  to  the 
expedition.  The  Athenian  people  in 
reply  had  passed  a  vote  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  should  fix  their  own  amount 
of  force,  and  should  have  everything 
which  they  asked  for.  Moreover,  such 
was  the  feeling  in  the  city,  that  every 
one  individually  was  anxious  to  put 
down  his  name  to  serve  (vi.  26-31). 
Thacydidds  can  hardly  find  words  suf- 
ficient to  depict  the  completeness,  the 
grandeur,  the  wealth  public  and  private, 
of  the  armament. 

As  this  goes  to  establish  what  I  have 
advanced  in  the  text — ^that  the  actions 
of  Nikias  in  Sicily  stand  most  of  all 
condemned  by  his  own  previous  speeches 
at  Athens — so  it  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten by  Dr.  Arnold  when  he  wrote  his 
note  on  the  remarkable  passage,  ii.  65, 
of  Thucydides— ^(  £y  &Wa  re  iroAX^, 
&s  4y  fitydXif  v^Xfi,  icol  ipxh''  4xo^<rp, 
ilfjMprfiOri,  KM  6  4s  StjccX/av  TXovr*  ts  oi 
TOiTovroy  yy^fins  ofidprrifjLa  ^y  Tpht  ots 
4'irftffay,  itroy  0/  4KT4fi}^ayrts,  oh 
rh    7Fp6ff^opa    rots    olxofi4yots 


4Tiyty yt&<rKoyr€S,  &XX&  jcot^  rhs 
l^las  9tafio\hs  ircpl  rrjs  rod  8-^fiov  xpo' 
ffraiffias,  rd  re  4y  r^  <rrparoir49tp  4if»fi\(h- 
rtpa  4Tolovy,  not  rh  irepl  r^y  ir6Kiy  trpA' 
roy  4y  hW^Xois  4rapdx'^<rcLy,  —  Upon 
which  Dr.  Arnold  remarks  : — 

"  Thucydidds  here  expresses  the  same 
opinion,  which  he  repeats  in  two  other 
places  (vi.  31 ;  vii.  42),  namely,  that  the 
Athenian  power  was  fully  adequate  to 
the  conquest  of  Syracuse,  had  not  the  ex' 
pedition  been  mismanaged  by  the  general, 
and  insufficiently  supplied  by  the  gotsemment 
at  home.  The  words  ol.  rk  irp6<r<popa 
rols  olxofi4yois  4irtytyy^<rKoyr€s  signify 
'  not  voting  afterwards  the  needful  supplies 
to  their  absent  armament  :*  for  Nikias  was 
prevented  from  improving  his  first  vic- 
tory over  the  Syracusans  by  the  want 
of  cavalry  and  money;  and  the  whole 
winter  was  lost  before  he  could  get  sup- 
plied from  Athens.  And  subsequently 
the  armament  was  allowed  to  be  x^uced 
to  great  distress  and  weakness,  before 
the  second  expedition  was  sent  to  rein- 
force it." — (Poller  and  Poppo  concur  in 
this  explanation. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  discuss  the 
explanation  here  g^ven  of  the  words  rh 
vp6a^opa  4iriyiyy^Koyr€s,  It  appears 
to  me  that  these  words  do  not  signify 
"voting  the  needful  supplies." 

The  word  iinyvyyAffK^iP  cannot  be 
used  in  the  same  sense  with  4viT4fiiruy 
— xapeuTX^v  (vii.  2-15) — 4itropl(tiy.  Ab 
it  would  not  be  admissible  to  say  4irtyi-^ 
yy<iffK€iy  5irXa,  yrjas,  fmrovsj  xjp4ifuiraf 
&c.,  so  neither  can  it  be  right  to  say 
4iriyiyyi&o'Ktiy  rh  vp6a'4>op<i,  if  this  latter 
word  were  used  only  as  a  comprehen- 
mye  word  for  these  particulan,  meaning 
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this  is  the  more  to  be  noted,  since  the  removal  of  Alkibiades 
afforded  an  inviting  and  even  valuable  opportunity  for  proposing  to 
send  out  a  fresh  colleague  in  bis  room.  If  there  were  no  complaints 
raised  against  Nikias  at  Athens,  so  neither  are  we  informed  of  any 
such,  even  among  his  own  soldiers  in  Sicily ;  though  their  dis- 
appointment must  have  been  yet  greater  than  that  of  their  coun- 
trymen at  home,  considering  the  expectations  with  which  they  had 
come  out  We  may  remember  that  the  delay  of  a  few  days  at 
Eion,  under  perfectly  justifiable  circumstances,  and  while  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  actually  sent  for,  raised  the  loudest 


it 


« 


supplies,**    The  words  reallf  mean — 

taking  fctrther  resolutions  (after  the  ex- 
pedition was  gone)  un8uit(Ale  or  mischiev- 
ous to  the  abwnt  armament"  Tlp6ff<popa 
18  used  here  quite  generally — agreeing 
with  jBovXc^ftara  or  some  such  word: 
indeed  we  find  the  phrase  r&  irp6a<pooa 
used  in  the  most  general  sense,  for 
"what  is  suitable" — "what  is  adyan- 
tageous  or  convenient" — yvfjiydffu  r& 
wp6a^pa — TpdffiTfrai  rk  irp6<r^pa—^h 
TFp^^op*  nff^arr* — rk  7rp6irpopa  9p^s  &y 
— rh  Taro'Sc  fcp6ir^opov,  Euripid.  Hip- 
pol.  112;  Alkestis,  148:  Iphig.  Am. 
160  B;  Helen.  1299;  Troades,  304. 

Thucydidte  appears  to  have  in  view 
the  violent  party  contests  which  broke 
out  in  reference  to  the  Hermse  and  the 
other  irreligious  acts  at  Athens,  after 
the  departure  of  the  armament,  esped- 
aUy  to  the  mischief  of  recalling  Alkibi- 
adds,  which  grew  out  of  those  contests. 
He  does  not  allude  to  the  withholding 
of  supplies  firom  the  armament ;  nor  was 
it  the  purpose  of  any  of  the  parties  at 
Athens  to  withhold  them.  The  party- 
acrimony  was  directed  against  Alkibi- 
adte  exclusively— not  against  the  expe- 
dition. 

Next,  as  to  the  main  allegation  in  Dr. 
Arnold's  note — that  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  the  Athenian  expedition 
in  Sidly,  was,  that  it  was  "insufficiently 
supplied  by  Athens.'*  Of  the  two  pas- 
sa^  to  which  he  refers  in  Thucydidte 
(vi.  31 ;  vii.  42),  the  first  distinctly  con- 
tradicts this  aUegation,  by  setting  forth 
the  prodi^ous  amount  of  force  sent — • 
the  second  says  nothing  about  it,  and 
indirectly  discountenances  it,  by  dwell- 
iog  upon  the  glaring  blimders  of  Nikias. 

After  the  Athenians  had  allowed  Ni- 
kias in  the  spring  to  name  and  collect 
the  force  which  he  thought  requisite, 
how  could  they  expect  to  receive  a  de- 
mand for  farther  reinforcements  in  the 


autumn — the  army  having  really  done 
nothing?  Nevertheless  the  supplies  v:ere 
sent,  as  soon  as  they  could  be,  and  as 
soon  as  Nikias  expected  them.  If  the 
whole  winter  was  lost,  that  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  Athenians. 

Still  harder  is  it  in  Dr.  Arnold,  to 
say — "that  the  armament  was  allowed 
to  be  reduced  to  great  distress  and 
weakness  before  the  second  expedition 
was  sent  to  reinforce  it."  The  second 
expedition  was  sent,  the  moment  that 
Nikias  made  known  his  distress  and 
asked  for  it ;  his  intimation  of  distress 
coming  quite  suddenly,  almost  immedi- 
ately after  most  successful  appearances. 

It  appears  to  me  that  nothmg  can  be 
more  incorrect  or  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  of  Thucy- 
didds,  than  to  charge  the  Athenians  with 
having  starved  their  expedition.  What 
they  are  really  chargeable  with,  is — the 
having  devoted  to  it  a  disproportionate 
fraction  of  their  entire  strength — ^per- 
fectly enormous  and  ruinous.  And  so 
Thucydidds  plainly  conceives  it,  when 
he  is  describing  both  the  armament  of 
Nikias  and  that  of  Demosthente. 

Thucydidds  is  very  reserved  in  saying 
anything  against  Nikias,  whom  he  treats 
throughout  with  the  greatest  indulgence 
and  tenderness.  But  he  lets  drop  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  that  he  conceived  the 
mismanagement  of  the  general  as  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  armament-* 
not  as  "  one  of  two  causes,"  as  Dr.  Ar- 
nold here  presents  it.  Of  course  I  re- 
cognise folly  the  consummate  skill,  and 
the  aggressive  vigour  so  unusual  in  a 
Spartan,  of  Gylippus — together  with  the 
efifective  influence  which  this  exercisod 
upon  the  result.  But  Gylippus  would 
never  have  set  foot  in  Syracuse  had  he 
not  been  let  in,  first  through  the  apathy, 
next  through  the  contemptuous  want  of 
precautidh,  shown  by  Nikias  (vii.  42). 
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murmurs  against  Kleon  in  his  expedition  against  Amphipolis,  from 
the  hoplites  in  his  own  army.^  The  contrast  is  instructive,  and 
will  appear  yet  more  instructive  as  we  advance  forward. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  were  profiting  by  the  lesson  of  their 
felii?°*"t^  recent  defeat.  At  the  next  public  assembly  which  ensued, 
syracuae  -     Hcrmokrates  addressed  them  in  a  mingled  tone  of  en- 

improvea  ,  ,  ,  *^ 

measures  of    couragcmcnt   and   admonition.      While   praisinsf   their 

defeuce — re-     -  ^      .       .  ii«  /.  .,,..,. 

commenda-  oravcry,  he  deprecated  their  want  of  tactics  and  discipline. 
moknt«8.  Considering  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  this  last 
respect,  he  regarded  the  recent  battle  as  giving  good  promise  for 
the  future ;  and  he  appealed  with  satisfaction  to  the  precautions 
taken  by  Nikias  in  fortifying  his  camp,  as  well  as  to  his  speedy 
retreat  after  the  battle.  He  pressed  them  to  diminish  the  excessive 
number  of  fifteen  generals,  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  nominate  to  the  command — to  reduce  the  number  to 
three,  conferring  upon  them  at  the  same  time  fuller  powers  than 
had  been  before  enjoyed,  and  swearing  a  solemn  oath  to  leave  them 
unfettered  in  the  exercise  of  such  powers — lastly,  to  enjoin  upon 
these  generals  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  during  the  coming  winter, 
for  training  and  arming  the  whole  population.  Accordingly 
Hermokrates  himself,  with  Herakleides  and  Sikanus,  were  named 
to  the  command.  Ambassadors  were  sent  both  to  Sparta  and  to 
Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  entreating  assistance  in  Sicily,  as  well 
as  of  prevailing  on  the  Peloponnesians  to  recommence  a  direct 
attack  against  Attica;^  so  as  at  least  to  prevent  the  Athenians 
from  sending  farther  reinforcements  to  Nikias,  and  perhaps  even  to 
bring  about  the  recall  of  his  army. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  measure  wliich  marked  the 
Enlargement  nomination  of  the  new  generals,  was,  the  enlargement  of 
fotSflcar  *he  line  of  fortifications  at  Syracuse.  They  constructed 
lyraraL.  *  °®^  ^*U>  euclosiug  an  additional  space  and  covering 
SSSrjr  ^^^  ^^^^^  Inner  and  their  Outer  City  to  the  westward — 
tfoll!^  'i^  reaching  from  the  Outer  sea  to  the  Great  Harbour,  across 
diffl?Siues*Irf  *^®  whole  space  fronting  the  rising  slope  of  the  hill  of 
Nikiiw.  EpipolfiB — ^and  stretching  far  enough  westward  to  enclose 
the  sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  Temenites.  This  was  intended  as 
a  precaution,  in  order  that  if  Nikias,  resuming  operations  in  the 
spring,  should  beat  them  in  the  field  and  confine  them  to  their  walls 
— he  might  nevertheless  be  prevented  from  carrying  a  wall  of 
circumvallation  from  sea  to  sea  without  covering  a  great  additional 

1  Thucyd.  v.  7.    See  chap.  liv.  of  this  History. 
«  Thucyd.  yi,  72,  73. 
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extent  of  ground.^  Besddes  this,  the  Syracusans  fitted  up  and 
garrifioned  the  deserted  town  of  Megara,  on  the  coast  to  the  north 
of  Syracuse  ;  they  established  a  regular  fortification  and  garrison 
in  the  Olympieion  or  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  which  they  had 
already  garrisoned  after  the  recent  battle  wiUi  Nikias  ;  and  they 
planted  stakes  in  the  sea  to  obstruct  the  convenient  landing-places. 
All  these  precautions  were  useful  to  them ;  and  w6  may  even  say 
that  the  new  outlying  fortification,  enclosing  the  Temenites,  proved 
their  salvation  in  the  coming  siege — ^by  so  lengthening  the  circum- 
vallation  necessary  for  the  Athenians  to  construct,  that  Gylippus 
had  time  to  arrive  before  it  was  finished.  But  there  was  one 
farther  precaution  which  the  Syracusans  omitted  at  this  moment, 
when  it  was  open  to  them  without  any  hindrance — to  occupy  and 
fortify  the  Euryalus,  or  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Epipolae.  Had 
they  done  this  now,  probably  the  Athenians  could  never  have  made 
progress  with  their  hues  of  circumvallation :  but  they  did  not  think 
of  it  until  too  late — as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  remark,  in  reference  to  the 
general  scheme  of  Athenian  operations  in  Sicily,  that  if  Nikias  had 
adopted  the  plan  originally  recommended  by  Lamachus — or  if  he 
had  begun  his  permanent  besieging  operations  against  Syracuse  in 
the  summer  or  autumn  of  415  B.C.,  instead  of  postponing  them,  as 
he  actually  did,  to  the  spring  of  414  b.c — he  would  have  found 
none  of  these  additional  defences  to  contend  against,  and  the  line 
of  circumvallation  necessary  for  his  purpose  would  have  been 
shorter  and  easier.  Besides  these  permanent  and  irreparable  dis- 
advantages, his  Mrinter's  inaction  at  Naxos  drew  upon  him  the 
farther  insult,  that  the  Syracusans  marched  to  his  former  quarters 
at  Ratana  and  burned  the  tents  which  they  found  standing — rava- 
ging at  the  same  time  the  neighbouring  fields.* 

ELamarina  maintained  an  equivocal  policy  which  made  both 
parties  hope  to  gain  it ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  winter  the  Athe- 
nian envoy  Euphemus  with  others  was  sent  thither  to  propose  a 
renewal  of  that  alliance,  between  the  city  and  Athens,  which  had 
been  concluded  ten  years  before.  Hermokrates  the  Syracusan 
went  to  counteract  his  object ;  and  both  of  them,  according  to 
.Grecian  custom,  were  admitted  to  address  the  public  assembly. 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  75.     •Et€(x«Co»'  ^  »^ 

rt7xos   *apik  iray  rh   irphs   'Eiri- 
9  0V 0  9  thairor tlxi^foi  ^<rir>   ^ 


ipu  O'^d^^jenrruif  ftc. 

I  reserve  the  eeneral  explanation  of 
the  topography  of  Syracuse  for  the  next 
chapter  (when  the  siege  bagina)^  and 
the  Appendix  attached  to  it. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  75, 
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Hermokrates  began  by  denouncing  tihe  views,  designs,  and  past 
Hermo-  history  of  Athens.  He  did  not  (he  said)  fear  her  power, 
eSS^S^  provided  the  Sicilian  cities  were  united  and  true  to  each 
OT^tr  other :  even  against  Syracuse  alone,  the  hasty  retreat  of 
^■'"•'*°»-  the  Athenians  after  the  recent  battle  had  shown  how  little 
they  confided  in  their  own  strength.  What  he  did  fear,  was,  the 
delusive  promises  and  insinuations  of  Athens,  tending  to  disunite 
the  island,  and  to  paralyse  all  joint  resistance.  Every  one  knew 
that  her  purpose  in  this  expedition  was  to  subjugate  all  Sicily— 
that  Leontini  and  Egesta  served  merely  as  convenient  pretences  to 
put  forward — ^and  that  she  could  have  no  sincere  sympathy  for 
Chalkidians  in  Sicily,  when  she  herself  held  in  slavery  the  Chal- 
kidians  in  Eubcea.  It  was  in  truth  nothing  else  but  an  extension  of 
the  same  scheme  of  rapacious  ambition,  whereby  she  had  reduced 
her  Ionian  allies  and  kinsmen  to  their  present  wretched  slavery, 
now  threatened  against  Sicily.  The  Sicilians  could  not  too  speedily 
show  her  that  they  were  no  lonians,  made  to  be  transferred  firom 
one  master  to  another — but  autonomous  Dorians  from  the  centre  of 
autonomy,  Peloponnesus.  It  would  be  madness  to  forfeit  this 
honourable  position  through  jealousy  or  lukewarmness  among  them- 
selves. Let  not  the  Kamarinseans  imagine  that  Athens  was  striking 
her  blow  at  Syracuse  alone  :  they  were  themselves  next  neighbours 
of  Syracuse,  and  would  be  the  first  victims  if  she  were  conquered. 
They  might  wish,  firom  apprehension  or  envy,  to  see  the  superior 
power  of  Syracuse  humbled :  but  this  could  not  happen  without 
endangering  their  own  existence.  They  ought  to  do  for  her  what 
they  would  have  asked  her  to  do  if  the  Athenians  had  invaded 
Eamarina — ^instead  of  lending  merely  nominal  aid,  as  they  had 
hitherto  done.  Their  former  alliance  with  Athens  was  for  purposes 
of  mutual  defence,  not  binding  them  to  aid  her  in  schemes  of  pure 
aggression.  To  hold  aloof,  give  &ir  words  to  both  parties,  and 
leave  Syracuse  to  fight  the  battle  of  Sicily  single-handed — ^was  as 
unjust  as  it  was  dishonourable.  If  she  came  off  victor  in  the 
struggle,  she  would  take  cajce  that  the  Kamarinseans  should  be  no 
gainers  by  such  a  policy.  The  state  of  afiairs  was  so  plain  that  he 
(Hermokrates)  could  not  pretend  to  enlighten  them:  but  he 
solemnly  appealed  to  their  sentiments  of  common  blood  and  Uncage. 
The  Dorians  of  Syracuse  were  assailed  by  their  eternal  enemies  the 
lonians,  and  ought  not  to  be  now  betrayed  by  their  own  brother 
Dorians  of  Kamarina.^ 

Euphemus,  in  reply,  explained  the  proceedings  of  Athens  in 

»  Thxioyd.  vL  7^-80. 
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reference  to  her  empire,  and  vindicated  her  against  the  charges  of 
Hermokrates.  Though  addressing  a  Dorian  assemhly,  speech  of 
he  did  not  fear  to  take  his  start  from  the  position  laid  Enphemiis. 
down  by  Hermokrates,  that  lonians  were  the  natural  enemies  of 
Dorians.  Under  this  feeling,  Athens,  as  an  Ionian  city,  had  looked 
about  to  strengthen  herself  against  the  supremacy  of  her  powerful 
Dorian  neighbours  in  Peloponnesus.  Finding  herself  after  the 
repulse  of  the  Persian  king  at  the  head  of  those  lonians  and  other 
Greeks  who  bad  just  revolted  from  him,  she  had  made  use  of  her 
position  as  well  as  of  her  superior  navy  to  shake  off  the  illegitimate 
ascendency  of  Sparta.  Her  empire  was  justified  by  regard  for  her 
own  safety  against  Sparta,  as  well  as  by  the  immense  superiority  of 
her  maritime  efforts  in  the  rescue  of  Greece  from  the  Persians. 
Even  in  reference  to  her  allies,  she  had  good  ground  for  reducing 
them  to  subjection,  because  they  had  made  themselves  the  instru- 
ments and  auxiliaries  of  the  Persian  king  in  his  attempt  to  conquer 
her.  Prudential  views  for  assured  safety  to  herself  had  thus  led 
her  to  the  acquisition  of  her  present  empire,  and  the  same  views 
now  brought  her  to  Sicily.  He  was  prepared  to  show  that  the 
interests  of  Kamarina  were  in  frdl  accordance  with  those  of  Athens. 
The  main  purpose  of  Athens  in  Sicily  was  to  prevent  her  Sicilian 
enemies  from  sending  aid  to  her  Peloponnesian  enemies — to  accom- 
plish which,  powerful  Sicilian  allies  were  indispensable  to  her.  To 
enfeeble  or  subjugate  her  Sicilian  allies,  would  be  folly :  if  she  did 
this,  they  would  not  serve  her  purpose  of  keeping  the  Syracusans 
employed  in  their  own  island.  Hence  her  desire  to  re-estabUsh  the 
expatriated  Leontines,  powerful  and  free,  though  she  retained  the 
Chalkidians  in  Euboea  as  subjects.  Near  home  she  wanted  nothing 
but  subjects,  disarmed  and  tribute-paying — ^while  in  Sicily,  she  re- 
quired independent  and  efficient  allies ;  so  that  the  double  conduct, 
which  Hermokrates  reproached  as  inconsistent,  proceeded  from  one 
and  the  same  root  of  public  prudence.  Pursuant  to  that  motive, 
Athens  dealt  differently  with  her  different  allies  according  to  the 
drcumstances  of  each.  Thus,  she  respected  the  autonomy  of  Chios 
and  Methymna,  and  maintained  equal  relations  with  other  islanders 
near  Peloponnesus;  and  such  were  the  relations  which  she  now 
wished  to  establish  in  Sicily. 

No— it  was  Syracuse,  not  Athens,  whom  the  E^amarinseans  and 
other  Sicilians  had  really  ground  to  fear.  Syracuse  was  aiming  at 
the  acquisition  of  imperial  sway  over  the  island ;  and  that  which 
she  had  already  done  towards  the  Leontines  showed  what  she  was 
prepared  to  do,  when  the  time  came,  against  Kamarina  and  others. 
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It  was  under  this  apprehension  that  the  Kamarinseans  had  formerly 
invited  Athens  into  Sicily :  it  would  be  alike  unjust  and  impolitic 
were  they  now  to  repudiate  her  aid,  for  she  could  accomplish  nothing 
without  them  ;  if  they  did  so  on  the  present  occasion,  they  would 
repent  it  hereafter  when  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  a  constant 
encroaching  neighbour,  and  when  Athenian  auxiliaries  could  not 
again  be  had.  He  repelled  the  imputations  which  Hermokrates 
had  cast  upon  Athens — ^but  the  Kamarinaeans  were  not  sitting  as 
judges  or  censors  upon  her  merits.  It  was  for  them  to  consider 
whether  that  meddlesome  disposition,  with  which  Athens  was  re- 
proached, was  not  highly  beneficial  as  the  terror  of  oppressors,  and 
the  shield  of  weaker  states,  throughout  Greece.  He  now  tendered 
it  to  the  Kamarinseans  as  their  only  security  against  Syracuse; 
calling  upon  them,  instead  of  living  in  perpetual  fear  of  her  aggres- 
sion, to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  attacking  her  on  an  equal 
footing,  jointly  with  Athens.* 

In  these  two  remarkable  speeches,  we  find  Hermokrates  renewing 
substantially  the  same  line  of  counsel  as  he  had  taken  up  ten  years 
before  at  the  congress  of  Gela — to  settle  all  Sicilian  differences  at 
home,  and  above  all  things  to  keep  out  the  intervention  of  Athens ; 
who  if  she  once  got  footing  in  Sicily  would  never  rest  until  she 
reduced  all  the  cities  successively.  This  was  the  natural  point  of 
view  for  a  Syracusan  politician ;  but  by  no  means-  equally  natural, 
nor  equally  conclusive,  for  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  secondary 
Sicilian  cities — especially  of  the  conterminous  Kamarina.  And 
the  oration  of  Euphemus  is  an  able  pleading  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Kamarinseans  had  far  more  to  fear  from  Syracuse  than  from 
Athens.  His  arguments  to  this  point  are  at  least  highly  plausible, 
if  not  convincing :  but  he  seems  to  lay  himself  open  to  attack  from 
the  opposite  quarter.  If  Athens  cannot  hope  to  gain  any  subjects 
in  Sicily,  what  motive  has  she  for  interfering  ?  This  Euphemus 
meets  by  contending  that  if  she  does  not  interfere,  the  Syracusans 
and  their  allies  will  come  across  and  render  assistance  to  the  ene- 
mies of  Athens  in  Peloponnesus.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that 
under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  time,  Athens  could  have  no 
real  fears  of  this  nature,  and  that  her  real  motives  for  meddling  in 
Sicily  were  those  of  hope  and  encroachment,  not  of  self-defence. 
But  it  shows  how  little  likely  such  hopes  were  to  be  realised — ^and 
therefore  how  ill-advised  the  whole  plan  of  interference  in  Sicily 
was — that  the  Athenian  envoy  could  say  to  the  Kamarin«ans,  in 

»  Thuoyd.  vi.  83-87. 
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the  same  strain  as  Nikias  had  spoken  at  Athens  when  combating 
the  wisdom  of  the  expedition — "  Such  is  the  distance  of  Sicily  from 
Athens,  and  such  the  difficulty  of  guarding  cities  of  great  force  and 
ample  territory  combined,  that  if  we  wished  to  hold  you  Sicilians 
as  subjects,  we  should  be  unable  to  do  it :  we  can  only  retain  you 
as  free  and  powerful  allies."  ^  What  Nikias  said  at  Athens  to 
dissuade  his  countrymen  from  the  enterprise,  under  sincere  con- 
viction— Euphemus  repeated  at  Kamarina  for  the  purpose  of 
coDciliating  that  city ;  probably,  without  believing  it  himself, 
yet  the  anticipation  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  true  and 
reasonable. 

The  Kamarinaeans  felt  the  force  of  both  speeches,  from  Hermo- 
krates  and  Euphemus.     Their  inclinations  carried  them  The  Kama- 
towards  the  Athenians,  yet  not  without  a  certain  mi&-  mainudn 
giving  in  case  Athens  should  prove  completely  successful,  neutrality. 
Towards  the  Syracusans,  on  the  contrary,  they  entertained  nothing 
but  unqualified  apprehension,  and  jealousy  of  very  ancient  date — 
and  even  now,  their  great  fear  was,  of  probable  suffering  if  the 
Syracusans  succeeded  against  Athens  without  their  cooperation. 
In  this  dilemma,  they  thought  it  safest  to  give  an  evasive  answer, 
of  friendly  sentiment  towards  both  parties,  but  refusal  of  aid  to 
either ;  hoping  thus  to  avoid  an  inexpiable  breach,  whichever  way 
the  ultimate  success  might  turn.* 

For  a  city  comparatively  weak  and  situated  like  Kamarina,  such 
was  perhaps  the  least  hazardous  policy.  In  December  415  bc,  no 
human  being  could  venture  to  predict  how  the  struggle  between 
Nikias  and  the  Syracusans  in  the  coming  year  would  turn  out ; 
nor  were  the  KamarinsBans  prompted  by  any  hearty  feeling  to  take 
the  extreme  chances  with  either  party.  Matters  had  borne  a 
different  aspect  indeed  in  the  preceding  month  of  July  415  B.C., 
when  the  Athenians  first  arrived  Had  the  vigorous  policy  urged 
by  Lamachus  been  then  followed  up,  the  Atiienians  would  always 
have  appeared  likely  to  succeed — if  indeed  they  had  not  already 
become  conquerors  of  Syracuse  :  so  that  waverers  like  the  Kama- 
rinsans  would  have  remained  attached  to  them  from  policy.  The 
best  way  to  obtain  allies  (Lamachus  had  contended)  was,  to  be 
prompt  and  decisive  inaction,  and  to  strike  at  the  capital  point  at 
once,  while  the  intimidating  effect  of  their  arrival  was  fresh.     Of 

•  Thucyd.  vi.  86.     iiti^7s  fi4¥  yt  oiht    1fwttpwrl9aty,  &c. 
ifAfifivai  Bvyarol  fiif  fictf*  IfAwy  cT  re  koI  |      This  is  exactly  the  language  of  Nikias 
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the  value  of  his  advice,  an  emphatic  illustration  is  afforded  by  the 
conduct  of  Kamarina.* 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  winter,  Nikias  did  little  or  nothing. 
Winter  pro-  He  merely  despatched  envoys  for  the  purpose  of  conci- 
Nikias  from  Hating  the  Sikels  in  the  interior,  where  the  autonomous 
at'^iSttaDa.  Sikcls,  who  dwclt  in  the  central  regions  of  the  island,  for 
the  most  part  declared  in  his  favour— especially  the  powerful  Sikel 
prince  Archonides — sending  provisions  and  even  money  to  the 
camp  at  Naxos.  Against  some  refractory  tribes,  Nikias  sent  de- 
tachments for  purposes  of  compulsion ;  while  the  Syracusans  on 
their  part  did  the  like  to  counteract  him.  Such  Sikel  tribes  as  had 
become  dependents  of  Syracuse,  stood  aloof  from  the  struggle.  As 
the  spring  approached,  Nikias  transferred  his  position  from  Naxos 
to  Katana,  re-establishing  that  camp  which  the  Syracusans  had 
destroyed.* 

He  farther  sent  a  trireme  to  Carthage,  to  invite  cooperation 
from  that  city ;  and  a  second  to  the  Tyrrhenian  maritime  cities  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  some  of  whom  had  proffered  to  him 
their  services,  as  ancient  enemies  of  Syracuse,  and  now  realised 
their  promises.  From  Carthage  nothing  was  obtained.  To  the 
Sikels,  Egestaeans,  and  all  the  other  allies  of  Athens,  Nikias  also 
sent  orders  for  bricks,  iron  bars,  clamps,  and  everything  suitable  for 
the  wall  of  circumvallation,  which  was  to  be  commenced  with  the 
first  burst  of  spring. 

While  such  preparations  were  going  on  in  Sicily,  debates  of 
synconn  portcutous  promisc  took  place  at  Sparta.  Immediately 
to  wttJir*'  *^r  ^^  battle  near  the  Olympieion  and  the  retreat  of 
owi^  Nikias  into  winter  quarters,  the  Syracusans  had  de- 
•nd  Sparta,  gpatchcd  cnvoys  to  Peloponnesus  to  solicit  reinforcements. 
Here  again,  we  are  compelled  to  notice  the  lamentable  consequences 
arising  out  of  the  inaction  of  Nikias.  Had  he  commenced  the 
siege  of  Syracuse  on  his  first  arrival,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  such  envoys  would  have  been  sent  to  Peloponnesus  at  all ;  at 
any  rate,  they  would  not  have  arrived  in  time  to  produce  decisive 
effects.'  After  exerting  what  influence  they  could  upon  the  Italian 
Greeks,  in  their  voyage,  the  Syracusan  envoys  reached  Corinth, 
where  they  found  the  warmest  reception  and  obtained  promises  of 
speedy  succour.  The  Corinthians  frunished  envoys  of  their  own  to 
accompany  them  to  Sparta,  and  to  back  their  request  for  Lacedae- 
monian aid. 

1  Compare  the  reznwka  of  Alkibiadte,  |     '  Thucyd.  vi.  88. 
Thucyd,  ▼!.  91.  |     »  Thucyd.  yi.  88;  vii  42. 
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They  found  at  the  congress  at  Sparta  another  advocate  upon 
whom  they  could  not  reasonably  have  counted — Alki-  Aiwbiadto 
blades.  That  exile  had  crossed  over  from  Tburii  to  the  his  intense 
Eleian  port  of  Eyllene  in  Peloponnesus  in  a  merchant-  AtiienJ 
vessel,*  and  now  appeared  at  Sparta  on  special  invitation  and  safe- 
conduct  from  the  Lacedsemonians ;  of  whom  he  was  at  first 
vehemently  afraid,  in  consequence  of  having  raised  agiunst  them 
that  Peloponnesian  combination  which  had  given  them  so  much 
trouble  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  He  now  appeared  too, 
burning  with  hostility  against  his  country,  and  eager  to  inflict  upon 
her  all  the  mischief  in  his  power.  Having  been  the  chief  evil  genius 
to  plunge  her,  mainly  for  selfish  ends  of  his  own,  into  this  ill-starred 
venture,  he  was  now  about  to  do  his  best  to  turn  it  into  her 
irreparable  ruin.  His  fiery  stimulus,  and  unmeasured  exaggerations, 
supplied  what  was  wanting  in  Corinthian  and  Syracusan  eloquence, 
and  inflamed  the  tardy  goodwill  of  the  Spartan  Ephors  into 
comparative  decision  and  activity.*  His  harangue  in  the  Spartan 
congress  is  given  to  us  by  Thucydides — who  may  possibly  have 
heard  it,  as  he  was  then  himself  in  exile.  Like  the  earlier  speech 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Alkibiades  at  Athens,  it  is 
characteristic  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  interesting  in  another  point  of 
view  as  the  latest  composed  speech  of  any  length  which  we  find  in 
his  history.  I  give  here  the  substance,  without  professing  to 
translate  Uie  words. 

^^  First,  I  must  address  you,  Lacedsemonians,  respecting  the 


>  Platarch  (Alkib.  c.  23)  says  that  he 
went  to  reside  at  Aigoe ;  but  thiit  seems 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  assertion 
of  Thuoydidte  (vi.  61)  that  his  friends 
at  Argos  had  incurred  grave  suspicions 
of  trcAson. 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Alkib.  c.  4)  says, 
with  greater  probability  of  truth,  that 
Alkibiadte  went  from  Thurii,  first  to 
Elis,  next  to  Thebes. 

Isokratte  (De  Bigis,  Orat.  zri.  s.  10) 
says  that  the  Athenians  banished  him 
out  of  all  Greece,  inscribed  his  name  on 
a  column,  and  sent  envoys  to  demand 
his  person  from  the  Argeians;  so  that 
Alkibiadte  wu  compelled  to  take  refuge 
with  the  Lacedaemonians.  This  whole 
statement  of  Isokrat^s  is  exceedinglv 
loose  and  untrustworthy,  carrying  back 
the  commencement  of  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Four  Hundred  to  a  time  an- 
terior to  the  banishment  of  Alkibiadte. 
But  among  aU  the  vague  sentences, 
this  tdlegation  that  the  Athenians  ban- 


ished him  out  of  all  Greece  stands  pro- 
minent. They  could  only  banish  him 
from  the  territory  of  Athens  and  her 
allies.  ViHiether  he  went  to  Argos,  as  I 
have  already  said,  seems  to  me  very 
doubtful;  perhaps  Plutarch  copied  the 
statement  firom  this  passage  of  Iso- 
kratds. 

But  under  all  circumstances,  we  are 
not  to  believe  that  Alkibiadte  turned 
against  his  country,  or  went  to  Sparta, 
upon  compulsion.  The  first  act  of  his 
hostility  to  Athens  (the  disappointing 
her  of  the  acquisition  of  Messend)  was 
conmiitted  before  he  left  Sidlv.  More- 
over Thucydidds  represents  lum  as  un- 
willing indeed  to  go  to  Sparta,  but  only 
unwilling  because  be  was  afraid  of  the 
Spartans ;  in  fiiot  waiting  for  a  safe  con- 
duct and  invitation  from  them.  Thucy- 
didds  mentions  nothing  about  his  going 
to  Arffos  (vi.  88). 

■  Thucyd.  vi.  88. 
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prejudices  current  against  me  personally,  before  I  can  hope  to 
Speech  of      find  a  fair  hearing?  on  public  matters.     You  know  it  was  I, 

Alkibiadds  ... 

in  the  Lace-  who  Tcnewed  my  public  connexion  with  Sparta,  after  my 
a^mbij?  ancestors  before  me  had  quarrelled  with  you  and  renounced 
it.  Moreover,  I  assiduously  cultivated  your  favour  on  all  points, 
especially  by  attentions  to  your  prisoners  at  Athens :  but  while  I 
was  showing  all  this  zeal  towards  you,  you  took  the  opportunity  of 
the  peace  which  you  made  Mrith  Athens  to  employ  my  enemies  as 
your  agents — thus  strengthening  their  hands,  and  dishonouring  me. 
It  was  this  conduct  of  yours  which  drove  me  to  unite  with  the 
Argeians  and  Mantineians ;  nor  ought  you  to  be  angry  with  me 
for  mischief  which  you  thus  drew  upon  yourselves.  Probably 
some  of  you  hate  me  too,  without  any  good  reason,  as  a  forward 
partisan  of  democracy.  My  family  were  always  opposed  to  the 
Peisistratid  despots ;  and  as  all  opposition,  to  a  ruling  One  or  Few, 
takes  the  name  of  The  People,  so  from  that  time  forward  we 
continued  to  act  as  leaders  of  the  people.^  Moreover  our 
established  constitution  was  a  democracy,  so  that  I  had  no  choice 
but  to  obey :  though  I  did  my  best  to  maintain  a  moderate  line  of 
political  conduct  in  the  midst  of  the  reigning  licence.  It  was  not 
my  family,  but  others,  who  in  former  times  as  well  as  now,  led  the 
people  into  tlie  worst  courses — those  same  men  who  sent  me  into 
exile.  I  always  acted  as  leader,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  the  entire 
city ;  thinking  it  right  to  uphold  that  constitution  in  which  Athens 
had  enjoyed  her  grandeur  and  freedom,  and  which  I  found  already 
existing.'  For  as  to  democracy,  all  we  Athenians  of  common 
sense  well  knew  its  real  character.  Personally,  I  have  better 
reason  than  any  one  else  to  rail  against  it — if  one  cauM  say 
anything  new  about  such  confessed  folly  ;  but  I  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  change  the  government,  while  you  were  standing  by 
aa  enemies. 

''So  much  as  to  myself  personally:  I  shall  now  talk  to  you 

^  Thucyd.  yi.  89.     Tots  yhp  rvodp^ois    a  Lacedtemonian  audience. 
iui  wort  iid^pol  Iftrfitv,  way  l\  rd  ivay-  I      '  Thucyd.  vi.  89.     iiiitts  8^  rov  1^^- 
rioifiwoy    r^    Svvcurrc^iKri   ^ij/Aos   vtfS-  ,  wavros    irpo4(mifi€¥f    BucatovyTts,    iv   f 


0€pwrdrii  otca,  Ktd  threp  4B4^ar6  ris, 
rwTo  ^vy^uur^Cuy  #tc2  UrtixoKpcn-iay  y* 
KoX  iytyyt&iTKOfity  ol  ^povovyris  Tky   ical 


fuurrtu'  KtX  kir*  iKtlvov  ^vfi,irap4fuiy€y  if 
wpoCTeuria  rifiiy  rov  wX-^Bovs. 
It  ifl  to  be  recollected  that  the  Lace- 

dsemonians  had  been  always  opposed  to  ,  .  ,  ,^ , 

^rifAoyyoi  or  despots,  and  had  been  par-  ain-hs  oidtyhs  tiy  x^^P^'^t  ^¥  ^^^  XoiBo' 
ticularly  opposed  to  the  Peisistratid  i  (y^caifir  &AA.^  wtpl  AfioXjayovfidyiis  iiyoias 
r^payyoi,  whom  they  in  fact  put  down,  i  ob9hy  tiy  Kotyhy  Kiyoiro'  koL  rh  fAfBtard' 
In  tracing  his  democratical  tendencies,  yai  aMiy  oix  i^6Kfi  iifuy  iia^aXh  cTmu, 
therefore,  to  this  source,  Alkibiadds  took  ,  6fi&y  woKt/Uoy  rpociuirifAdywy, 
the  best  means  of  excusing  them  before  , 
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about  the  bufiiness  of  the  meeting,  and  tell  you  something  more 
than  you  yet  know.  Our  purpose  in  sailing  from  Athens,  was, 
first  to  conquer  the  Sicilian  Greeks— next,  the  Italian  Greeks — 
afterwards,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  Carthaginian  empire  and 
on  Carthage  herself.  If  all  or  most  of  this  succeeded,  we  were 
then  to  attack  Peloponnesus.  We  intended  to  bring  to  this 
enterprise  the  entire  power  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks, 
besides  large  numbers  of  Iberian  and  other  warlike  barbaric 
mercenaries,  together  with  many  new  triremes  built  from  the 
abundant  forests  of  Italy,  and  large  supplies  both  of  treasure  and 
provision.  We  could  thus  blockade  Peloponnesus  all  round  with 
our  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time  assail  it  with. our  land-force  ;  and 
we  calculated,  by  taking  some  towns  by  storm  and  occupying 
others  as  permanent  fortified  positions,  that  we  should  easily 
conquer  the  whole  peninsula,  and  then  become  undisputed  masters 
of  Greece.  You  thus  hear  the  whole  scheme  of  our  expedition 
from  the  man  who  knows  it  best ;  and  you  may  depend  on  it  that 
the  remaining  generals  will  execute  all  this,  if  they  can.  Nothing 
but  your  intervention  can  hinder  them.  If  indeed  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  were  all  united,  they  might  hold  out ;  but  the  Syracusans 
standing  alone  cannot — ^beaten  as  they  already  have  been  in  a 
general  action,  and  blocked  up  as  they  are  by  sea.  If  Syracuse 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  all  Sicily  and  all  Italy  will 
share  the  same  fate ;  and  the  danger  which  I  have  described  will 
be  soon  upon  you. 

"  It  is  not  therefore  simply  for  the  safety  of  Sicily — it  is  for  the 
safety  of  Peloponnesus — that  I  now  urge  you  to  send  across, 
forthwith,  a  fleet  with  an  army  of  hoplites  as  rowers ;  and  what  I 
consider  still  more  important  than  an  army — a  Spartan  general  to 
take  the  supreme  command.  Moreover  you  must  also  carry  on 
declared  and  vigorous  war  against  Athens  here,  that  the  Syracusans 
may  be  encouraged  to  hold  out,  and  that  Athens  may  be  in  no 
condition  to  send  additional  reinforcements  thither.  You  must 
farther  fortify  and  permanently  garrison  Dekeleia  in  Attica :  ^  that 
is  the  contingency  which  the  Athenians  have  always  been  most 
afraid  of,  and  which  therefore  you  may  know  to  be  your  best 
policy.  You  will  thus  get  into  your  own  hands  the  live  and  dead 
stock  of  Attica,  interrupt  the  working  of  the  silver  mines  at 
Laureion,  deprive  the  Athenians  of  their  profits  from  judicial  fines' 


^  The  establiBhment  and  permanent 
occupation  of  a  fortified  pout  in  Attica, 
had  been  contemplated  by  the   Corin- 


thians even  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war  (Thucyd.  i.  122). 
*  The  occupation  of  Dekeleia  made  it 
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as  well  as  of  their  landed  revenue,  and  dispose  the  subject-allies  to 
withhold  their  tribute. 

"  None  of  you  ought  to  think  the  worse  of  me  because  I  make 
this  vigorous  onset  upon  my  country  in  conjunction  with  her 
enemies — I  who  once  passed  for  a  lover  of  my  country.*  Nor 
ought  you  to  mistrust  my  assurances  as  coming  from  the  reckless 
passion  of  an  exile.  The  worst  enemies  of  Athens  are  not  those 
who  make  open  war  like  you,  but  those  who  drive  her  best  fnends 
into  hostility.  I  loved  my  country^  while  I  was  secure  as  a  citizen 
— I  love  her  no  more,  now  that  I  am  wronged.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
conceive  myself  to  be  assailing  a  country  still  mine :  I  am  rather 
trying  to  win  back  a  country  now  lost  to  me.  The  real  patriot 
is  not  he,  who  having  unjustly  lost  his  country,  acquiesces  in 
patience — ^but  he  whose  ardour  makes  him  try  every  means  to 
regain  her. 

"Employ  me  without  fear,  Lacedaemonians,  in  any  service  of 
danger  or  suffering:  the  more  harm  I  did  you  formerly  as  an 
enemy,  the  more  good  I  can  now  do  you  as  a  friend.  But 
above  all,  do  not  shrink  back  from  instant  operations  both 
in  Sicily  and  in  Attica,  upon  which  so  much  depends.  You 
will  thus  put  down  the  power  of  Athens,  present  as  well  as 
future ;  you  will  dwell  yourselves  in  safety ;  and  you  will  become 
the  leaders  of  undivided  Hellas,  by  free  consent  and  without 
force."* 

Enormous  consequences  turned  upon  this  speech — no  less  masterly 
Great  effect  in  reference  to  the  purpose  and  the  audience,  thmi 
roeecta'oQ  iufamous  as  an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  speaker, 
ponneduia.  .  If  its  coutcuts  bccamc  kuown  at  Athens,  as  they  por- 
bably  did,  the  enemies  of  Alkibiades  would  be  supplied  with 
a  justification  of  their  most  violent  political  attacks.  That  imputa- 
tion which  they  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  fasten  upon  him,  citing 
in  proof  of  it  adike  his  profligate  expenditure,  overbearing  insolence, 
and  derision  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  state  ^ — that  he 


necessary  for  the  larger  number  of 
Athenians  to  be  almost  incessantly  under 
arms.  Instead  of  a  city,  Athens  be- 
came a  guard-post,  says  Thucydidds 
(vii.  28).  There  was  therefore  seldom 
leisure  for  the  convocation  of  that 
numerous  body  of  citizens  who  formed 
a  Dikastery. 

^  Thucyd.  vi.  92.  Ka2  x^(fwy  M^yi 
&{iw  SoicciV  ifiAv  flvaif  u  Tf  ifuunov 
/itrh,  rQy  woXtfuttrdruyf  fl>t\^o\ls  wore 
SoKwv  ttyatf  yv¥  iyKpar&s  iwipxofuu. 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  92.  t6  re  ^iX^At  oU 
4y  f  iiZtKodfuu  lx^>  ^^^  ^^  9  iun^aXms 
4iro\tTe^9rfy.  068*  ^iri  varpiZa  odcay  fn 
^ov/uu  yvy  Uyaty  woKb  9i  fjuiXXoy  'Hiy 
o6k  odiTCLy  kyeucrairBcu,  Kol  ^tXiwoKis 
oZros  hpB&Sj  ohx  %s  &v  r^y  4atrrov  Wactos 
kwoKdaas  /t,ii  Mn,  &AX*  hs  tu^  ix  wayrht 
Tpitwov  Jiik  rh  mdvfiMly  irtipaBg  oMiP 
ayakafitiy. 

»  Thucyd.  vi.  89-92. 

<  Thucyd.  vi.  28. 
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detested  the  democracy  in  his  heart,  submitted  to  it  only  from 
necessity,  and  was  watching  for  the  first  safe  opportunity  of 
subverting  it — appears  here  in  his  own  language  as  matter  of 
avowal  and  boast  The  sentence  of  condemnation  against  him 
would  now  be  unanimously  approved,  6ven  by  those  who  at  the 
time  had  deprecated  it;  while  the  people  would  be  more  firmly 
persuaded  than  before  of  the  reality  of  the  association  between 
irreligious  manifestations  and  treasonable  designs.  Doubtless  the 
inferences  so  drawn  from  the  speech  would  be  unsound,  because  it 
represented,  not  the  actual  past  sentiments  of  Alkibiades,  but  those 
to  which  he  now  found  it  convenient  to  lay  claim.  As  far  as 
so  very  selfish  a  politician  could  be  said  to  have  any  preference, 
democracy  was,  in  some  respects,  more  convenient  to  him  than 
oligarchy.  Though  offensive  to  his  taste,  it  held  out  larger 
prospects  to  his  love  of  show,  his  adventurous  ambition,  and  his 
rapacity  for  foreign  plunder ;  while  under  an  oligarchy,  the  jealous 
restraints,  and  repulses  imposed  on  him  by  a  few  equals,  would  be 
perhaps  more  galling  to  his  temper  than  those  arising  from  the 
whole  people.^  He  takes  credit  in  his  speech  for  moderation  as 
opposed  to  the  standing  licence  of  democracy.  But  this  is  a 
pretence  absurd  even  to  extravagance,  which  Athenians  of  all 
parties  would  have  listened  to  with  astonishment  Such  licence  as 
that  of  Alkibiades  himself  had  never  been  seen  at  Athens ;  and  it 
was  the  adventurous  instincts  of  the  democracy  towards  foreign 
conquest — combined  with  their  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  limits 
and  conditions  under  which  alone  their  empire  could  be  per-* 
manently  maintained — which  he  stimulated  up  to  the  highest 
point,  and  then  made  use  of  for  his  own  power  and  profit.  As 
against  himself,  he  had  reason  for  accusing  his  political  enemies  of 
unworthy  manoeuvres;  and  even  of  gross  political  wickedness, 
if  they  were  authors  or  accomplices  (as  seems  probable  of  some)  in 
the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse.  But  most  certainly,  their  public 
advice  to  the  commonwealth  was  far  less  mischievous  than  his. 
And  if  we  are  to  strike  the  balance  of  personal  political  merit 
between  Alkibiades  and  his  enemies,  we  must  take  into  the 
comparison  his  fraud  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  Lacedsmonian 
envoys,  recounted  in  the  last  preceding  chapter  but  one  of  this 
history. 

If  then  that  portion  of  the  speech  of  Alkibiades,  wherein  he 


^  See  a  remarkable  pasmge  of  Thu- 
Crd.  -viii.  89 — ^foy  rh  iarofiaiv^yra,  &s 
ovK  kwh  r&p  ifjMimWf  iXMr<ro^ft,9yit  rts 
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^fyu — and  the  note  in  explanation  of  it| 
in  a  later  chapter  of  this  JBistozy,  ohap« 
Izii. 
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touches  upon  Athenian  politics  and  his  own  past  conduct,  is  not  to 
Misrepre-  ^  taken  as  historical  evidence,  just  as  little  can  we  trust 
SStHtoSTin  ^^^  following  portion  in  which  he  professes  to  describe 
tin  speech,  ^g  j^  purposcs  of  Athcus  in  her  Sicilian  expedition. 
That  any  such  yast  designs  as  those  which  he  announces  were  ever 
really  contemplated  even  by  himself  and  his  immediate  friends, 
is  very  improbable ;  that  they  were  contemplated  by  the  Athenian 
public,  by  the  armament,  or  by  Nikias,  is  utterly  incredible.  The 
tardiness  and  timid  movements  of  the  armament  (during  the  first 
eight  months  after  arriving  at  Rhegium)  recommended  by  Nikias, 
partially  admitted  even  by  Alkibiades,  opposed  only  by  the 
unavailing  wisdom  of  Lamachus,  and  not  strongly  censured  when 
known  at  Athens— conspire  to  prove  that  their  minds  were  not  at 
first  fully  made  up  even  to  the  siege  of  Syracuse;  that  they 
counted  on  alliances  and  money  in  Sicily  which  they  did  not  find ; 
and  that  those,  who  sailed  from  Athens  with  large  hopes  of 
brilliant  and  easy  conquest,  were  soon  taught  to  see  the  reality  with 
different  eyes.  If  Alkibiades  had  himself  conceived  at  Athens  the 
designs  which  he  professed  to  reveal  in  his  speech  at  Sparta,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  espoused  the  scheme  of 
Lamachus — or  rather  would  have  originated  it  himself.  We  find 
him  indeed,  in  his  speech  delivered  at  Athens  before  the  deter- 
mination to  sail,  holding  out  hopes,  that  by  means  of  conquests  in 
Sicily,  Athens  might  become  mistress  of  all  Greece.  But  this  is 
there  put  as  an  alternative  and  as  a  favourable  possibility — is 
noticed  only  in  one  place,  without  expansion  or  amplification — and 
shows  that  the  speaker  did  not  reckon  upon  finding  any  such 
expectations  prevalent  among  his  hearers.  Alkibiades  could  not 
have  ventured  to  promise,  in  his  discourse  at  Athens,  the  results 
which  he  afterwards  talked  of  at  Sparta  as  having  been  actually 
contemplated — Sicily,  Italy,  Carthage,  Iberian  mercenaries,  &c., 
all  ending  in  a  blockading  fleet  large  enough  to  gird  round 
Peloponnesus.^  Had  he  put  forth  such  promises,  the  charge  of 
juvenile  folly  which  Nikias  urged  against  him  would  probably  have 
been  believed  by  every  one.  His  speech  at  Sparta,  though  it  has 
passed  with  some  as  a  fragment  of  true  Grecian  history,  seems  in 
truth  little  better  than  a  gigantic  romance,  dressed  up  to  alarm  his 
audience.* 

Intended  for  this  purpose,  it  was  eminently  suitable  and  effective. 
The  Lacedaemonians  had  already  been  partly  moved  by  the  repre- 
sentations fi*om  Corinth  and  Syracuse,  and  were  evQu  prepared  to 

»  Thucyd.  vi.  12-17.  «  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  17. 
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send  eDvoys  to  the  latter  place  with  encouragement  to  hold  out 
against  Athens.  But  the  peace  of  Nikias,  and  the  al-  Bceoinuons 
liance  succeeding  it,  still  subsisted  between  Athens  and  sparuns. 
Sparta.  It  had  indeed  been  partially  and  indirectly  violated  in 
many  ways,  but  both  the  contracting  parties  still  considered  it  as 
subfflsting,  nor  would  either  of  them  yet  consent  to  break  their 
oaths  openly  and  avowedly.  For  this  reason — as  well  as  from  the 
distance  of  Sicily,  great  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  more  nautical 
Athenians — ^the  Ephors  could  not  yet  make  up  their  minds  to 
despatch  thither  any  positive  aid.  It  was  exactly  in  this  point  of 
hesitation  between  the  will  and  the  deed,  that  the  energetic  and 
vindictive  exile  from  Athens  found  them.  His  flaming  picture 
of  the  danger  impending — ^brought  home  to  their  own  dOors,  and 
appearing  to  proceed  from  the  best  informed  of  all  witnesses- 
overcame  their  reluctance  at  once ;  while  he  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  the  precise  steps  whereby  their  interference  would 
be  rendered  of  most  avail.  The  transfer  of  Alkibiades  to  Sparta 
thus  reverses  the  superiority  of  force  between  the  two  contending 
chiefs  of  Greece — "Momentumque  fuit  mutatus  Curio  rerum."^ 
He  had  not  yet  shown  his  power  of  doing  his  country  good,  as  we 
shall  find  him  hereafter  engaged,  during  the  later  years  of  the 
war :  his  first  achievements  were  but  too  successful  in  doing  her 
harm. 

The  Lacedsemonians  forthwith  resolved  to  send  an  auxiliary 
force  to  Syracuse.  But  as  this  could  not  be  done  before  The  u^ 
the  spring,  they  nominated  Gylippus  commander,  direct-  send  ey- 
ing him  to  proceed  thither  without  delay,  and  to  take  synoue. 
counsel  with  the  Corinthians  for  operations  as  speedy  as  the  case 
admitted.'  We  do  not  know  that  Gylippus  had  as  yet  given  any 
positive  evidence  of  that  consummate  skill  and  activity  which 
we  shall  presently  be  called  upon  to  describe.  He  was  probably 
chosen  on  account  of  his  superior  acquaintance  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks ;  since  his  father 
Kleandridas,  after  having  been  banished  from  Sparta  fourteen 
years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  for  taking  Athenian  bribes, 
had  been  domiciliated  as  a  citizen  at  Thurii.'  Gylippus  desired 
the  Corinthians  to  send  immediately  two  triremes  for  him,  to 
Asine  in  the  Messenian  Gulf,  and  to  prepare  as  many  others  as 
their  docks  could  furnish. 


>  Luoan,  Pharsal.  W.  819.  I  23;  Diodor.  xiii.  7. 

«  Thucyd.  vi.93 ;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  |      »  Thucyd.  vL  104. 
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CHAPTER    LIX, 


PROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OP  THE  SIEGE  OF  SYRACUSE  BY 
NIKIA8  — DOWN  TO  THE  SECOND  ATHENIAN  EXPEDITION 
UNDER  DEMOSTHENES  AND  THE  RESUMPTION  OF  THE 
GENERAL  WAR. 


The  Athenian  troops  at  Katana,  probably  tired  of  inaction,  were 
B.a  414.  pyi;  i^  motion  in  the  early  spring,  even  before  the  arrival 
ofNikiasin  of  the  reinforcements  from  Athens,  and  sailed  to  the 
^1^^  deserted  walls  of  Megara,  not  far  from  Syracuse,  which 
the  Syracusans  had  recently  garrisoned.  Having  in  vain  attacked 
the  Syracusan  garrison,  and  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  fields, 
they  re-embarked,  landed  again  for  similar  purposes  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Terias,  and  then,  after  an  insignificant  skirmish, 
returned  to  ELatana.  An  expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  island 
procured  for  them  the  alliance  of  the  Sikel  town  of  Kentoripa ; 
and  the  cavalry  being  now  arrived  from  Athens,  they  prepared  for 
operations  against  Syracuse.  Nikias  had  received  from  Athens 
250  horsemen  fiilly  equipped,  for  whom  horses  were  to  be  procured 
in  Sicily  ^ — 30  horse-bowmen  and  300  talents  in  money.  He  was 
not  long  in  furnishing  them  with  horses  from  Egesta  and  Katana, 
from  which  cities  he  also  received  some  farther  cavalry — so  that  he 
was  presently  able  to  muster  650  cavalry  in  all.* 

Even  before  this  cavalry  could  be  mounted,  Nikias  made  his 
first  approach  to  Syracuse.  For  the  Syracusan  generals  on  their 
side,  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement  from  Athens,  and 
aware  that  besieging  operations  were  on  the  point  of  being  com- 
menced, now  thought  it  necessary  to  take  the  precaution  of 
occupying  and  guarding  the  roads  of  access  to  the  high  ground  of 
Epipolae  which  overhung  their  outer  city. 

Syracuse  consisted  at  this  time  of  two  parts,  an  inner  and  outer 


1  Hones  were  so  largely  bred  in 
Sicily,  that  they  even  found  their  way 
into  Attica  and  Central  Greeoe — Sopho- 
kids,  (Ed.  Kolon.  312— 

Srcixavaay  ^iu¥,  iavWf  AirvtUat  M 
UmAov  fhfitHray, 


If  the  Scholiast  is  to  be  trusted,  the 
Sicilian  horses  were  of  unusually  great 


sise. 
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city.    The  fonner  was  comprised  in  the  islantl  of  Ortygia,  the 
original  settlement  founded   by  Archias,  and   within  which   the 
modem  city  is  at  this  moment  included :  the  latter  or  Local  can- 
outer  city,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Achradina,  forufia?^ 
occupied  the  high  ground  of  the  peninsula  north  of  j^^Sfl^.at 
Ortygia,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  joined  the  inner  city,  ^btm™*!. 
or  to  have  been  comprised  in  the  same  fortification.    This  5iiS!?ISd 
outer  city  was  defended,  on  the  north  and  east,  by  the  sea,  outer  aty. 
with  rdcks  presenting  great  difficulties  of  landing — and  by  a  sea^ 
wall ;  so  that  on  these  sides  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of  attack.    Its 
wall  on  the  land-side,  beginning  from  the  sea  somewhat  eastward 
of  the  entrance  of  the  cleft  now  called  Santa  Bonagia  or  Panagia, 
ran  in  a  direction  westward  of  south  as  far  as  the  termination  of 
the  high  ground  of  Achradina,  and  then  turned  eastward  along 
the   stone   quarries  now  known  as  those  of  the  Capucins  and 
Novanteris,  where  the  ground  is  in  part  so  steep,  that  probably 
little  fortification  was  needed.    This  fortified  high  land  of  Achra- 
dina  thus  constituted  the  outer  city;   while  the  lower  ground, 
situated  between  it  and  the  inner  city  or  Ortygia,  seems  at  this 
time  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  fortifications  of  either,  but 
was  employed  (and  probably  had  been  employed  even  from  the  first 
settlement  in  the  island),  partly  for  religious  processions,  games, 
and  other  multitudinous  ceremonies — partly  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  which,  according  to  invariable  Grecian  custom,  was  per- 
formed without  the  walls  of  the  city.    Extensive  catacombs  yet 
remain  to  mark  the  length  of  time  during  which  this  ancient 
Nekropolis  served  its  purpose. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  outer  city-wall  in  the  direction  of  the 
port  called  Trocnlus,  stood  an  unfortified  suburb  which  ixicaiiUM 

*  ^  without  the 

afterwards  became  enlarged  into  the  distinct  walled  town  wauoftii« 
of  Tyche.  West  of  the  southern  part  of  the  same  outer  ^Epipous. 
city-wall  (nearly  south-west  of  the  outer  city  itself)  stood  another 
suburb — afterwards  known  and  fortified  as  Neapolis,  but  deriving 
its  name,  in  the  year  415  b.c.,  from  having  within  it  the  statue  and 
consecrated  ground  of  Apollo  Temenites^  (which  stood  a  little  way 
up  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill  of  Epipolse),  and  stretching  from 
thence  down  southward  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Harbour. 
Between  these  two  suburbs  lay  a  broad  open  space,  the  ground 


I  At  the  neighbouring  city  of  Qela, 
also,  a  little  without  the  walls,  there 
stood  a  lanre  braaen  statue  of  Apollo— 
of  so  mudh  Ballctity»  beauty,  or  noto- 
riety, that  the  CJarthaginians  in  their 


inTasion  of  the  island  (seven  years  after 
the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  Nikias)  carried 
it  away  with  them  and  transported  it  ta 
Tyre  (Diodor.  ziii.  108). 
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riang  in  gradual  acclivity  from  Achradina  to  the  westward,  and 
diminishiDg  in  breadth  a»  it  rose  higher,  until  at  lengtili  it  ended  in 
a  small  conical  mound  called  in  modem  times  the  Belvedere. 
This  acclivity  formed  the  eastern  ascent  of  the  long  ridge  of  high 
ground  called  £pipol».  It  was  a  triangle  upon  an  inclined  plane, 
of  which  Achradina  was  the  base :  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the 
south,  it  was  suddenly  broken  off  by  lines  of  limestone  cliff  (forming 
the  sides  of  the  triangle),  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and 
quite  precipitous,  except  in  some  few  openings  made  for  convenient 
ascent  From  the  western  point  or  apex  of  the  triangle,  the 
descent  was  easy  and  gradual  (excepting  two  or  three  special 
mounds  or  clifis)  towards  the  city,  the  interior  of  which  was  visible 
from  this  outer  slope.* 

According  to  the  warfare  of  thai  time,  Nikias  could  only  take 
Syracuse  by  building  a  wall  of  circumvallation  so  as  to 
cut  off  its  supplies  by  land,  and  at  the  same  time  block- 
ading it  by  sea.  Now  looking  at  the  Inner  and  Outer 
city  as  above  described,  at  the  moment  when  he  first 
reached  Sicily,  we  see  that  (after  defeating  the  Syra- 
cusans  and  driving  them  within  their  walls,  which  would 
be  of  course  the  first  part  of  the  process)  he  might  have  carried  his 
blockading  wall  in  a  direction  nearly  southerly  from  the  innermost 
point  of  the  cleft  of  Santa  Bonagia,  between  the  city-wall  and  the 
Temenites  so  as  to  reach  the  Great  Harbour  at  a  spot  not  far 
westward  of  the  junction  of  Ortygia  with  the  main  land.  Or 
he  might  have  landed  in  the  Great  Harbour,  and  executed  the 
same  wall,  beginning  from  the  opposite  end.  Or  he  might  have 
preferred  to  construct  two  blockading  walls,  one  for  each  city 
separately  :  a  short  wall  would  have  sufficed  in  front  of  the  isthmus 
joining  Chrtygia,  while  a  separate  wall  might  have  been  carried  to 
shut  up  the  outer  city,  across  the  unfortified  space  constituting  the 
Nekropolis,  so  as  to  end  not  in  the  Great  Harbour,  but  in  the 
coast  of  the  Nekropolis  opposite  to  Ortygia.  Such  were  the 
possibilities  of  the  case  at  the  time  when  Nikias  first  reached 


FboiblUtfM 
of  tbe  siege 
whan  Mi« 
kias  first 
Arrived  in 
Sicily— lo- 
ereaae  of 
dlfilcaUiflB 
tiiroDgh  his 


^  In  reference  to  all  these  topogra- 
phical details,  the  reader  is  requerted  to 
consult  the  two  Plans  of  Byraouse  an- 
nexed to  the  end  of  this  volume,  to- 
gether with  the  explanatory  Appendix. 
The  very  perspicuous  description  of 
Epipole,  also,  giyen  by  Mr.  Stanley  (as 
embodied  in  Dr.  Arnold's  Appendix  to 
the  third  yolume  of  his  Thuoydidds), 
is  especially  commended  to  his  atten- 
tion. 


In  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  I 
have  been  unavoidably  compelled  to 
repeat  a  portion  of  the  matter  contained 
in  my  general  narrative:  for  which  repe- 
tition I  hope  to  be  pardoned. 

In  Plan  I.,  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D 
repreeent  the  wall  of  the  Outer  Oity  as 
it  seems  to  have  stood  when  Nikias  first 
arrived  in  Sicily.  '  The  letters  £,  F 
represent  the  wall  of  the  Inner  City  at 
the  same  moment. 
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Rhegium.  But  during  the  many  months  of  inaction  which  he  had 
allowed,  the  Syracusans  had  barred  out  both  these  possibilities, 
and  had  greatly  augmented  the  difficulties  of  his  intended 
enterprise.  They  had  constructed  a  new  wall,  covering  both  their 
inner  and  their  outer  city — stretching  across  the  whole  front  which 
faced  the  slope  of  Epipolse,  from  the  Great  Harbour  to  the 
opposite  sea  near  Santa  Bonagia — and  expanding  westward  so  as 
to  include  within  it  the  statue  and  consecrated  ground  of  Apollo 
Temenites,  with  the  cliff  near  adjoining  to  it  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Temenite  Cliff.  This  was  done  for  the  express  purpose  of 
lengthening  the  Une  indispensable  for  the  besiegers  to  make  their 
wall  a  good  blockade.^  After  it  was  finished,  Nikias  could  not 
begin  his  blockade  from  the  side  of  the  Great  Harboiu',  since  he 
would  have  been  obstructed  by  the  precipitous  southern  diff  of 
Epipolse.  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  beginning  his  wall 
from  a  portion  of  the  higher  ground  of  Epipolse,  and  of  carrying 
it  both  along  a  greater  space  and  higher  up  on  the  slope,  until 
he  touched  the  Great  Harbour  at  a  point  farther  removed  from 
Ortygia. 

Syracuse  having  thus  beccnne  assailable  only  from  the  side  of 
Epipol®,  the  neoesnty  so  created  for  carrying  on  opera-  increawd 
tions  much  higher  up  on  the  slope  gave  to  the  summit  of  of  theumr 
that  eminence  a  greater  importance  than  it  had  before  S^i«. 
possessed.     Nikias,  doubtless  furnished  with  good  local  ofthe^n»- 
information  by  the  exiles,  seems   to  have    made  this  ^pytbe 
discovery  earlier  than  the  Syracusan  generals,  who  (having  ^?ia. 
been  occupied  in  augmenting  their  defences  on  another  point 
where  they  were  yet  more  vulnerable)  did  not  make  it  until 
immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  spring  campaign.    It  was  at 
that  critiGal  moment  that  they  proclaimed  a  full  muster,  for  break 
of  day,  in  the  low  mead  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapus.     After  an 
inspection  of  arms,  and  probably  final  distribution  of  forces  for  the 
approaching  struggle,  a  chosen  regiment  of  600  hoplites  was  placed 
ui^er  the  orders  of  an  Andrian  exile  named  Diomilus,  in  order  to 
act  as  garrison  of  Epipolae,  as  well  as  to  be  in  constant  readiness 
wherever  they  might  be  wanted.*    These  men  were  intended  to 
occupy  the  strong  ground  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  thus 


»  Thu<^d.  vi.  75.     'Ertixtiov  tk  Koi 

re  Tjr  r6Kth  rhf  Tf /»f  Wrtiy  ^i^^i  irotri<rd- 
fi€KO(,  Tftxo*  vapk  way  rh  irphs 
rhs  *EiriiroXJif  ^P^y^  8ir»t  fi^ 
IC    iKdffffovos     coairorcfx*^'''^' 


iff  IV,  f^v  Apa  ff^>dXXnrrcUy  &c. 

In  Plan  I.,  the  letters  O,  H,  I  re- 
present tills  additional  or  adyanoed  for- 
tification. 

«  Thucyd.  vi.  96. 
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obstruct  all  the  various  approaches  to  it,  seemiBgly  not  many  in 
number,  and  all  narrow. 

But  before  they  had  yet  left  their  muster,  to  march  to  the 
Thetummit  summit,  intelligence  reached  them  that  the  Athenians 
torarprijed  ^^^  already  in  possession  of  it  Nikias  and  Lamachus, 
Athenians,  putting  their  troops  on  board  at  Katana,  had  sailed 
during  the  preceding  night  to  a  landing-place  not  far  from  a  place 
called  Leon  or  the  Lion,  which  was  only  six  or  seven  furlongs  from 
EpipolsB,  and  seems  to  have  lain  between  Megara  and  the  peninsula 
of  Thapsus.  They  here  landed  their  hoplites,  and  placed  their 
fleet  in  safety  under  cover  of  a  palisade  across  the  narrow  isthmus 
of  Thapsus,  before  day  and  before  the  Syracusans  had  any  intima- 
tion of  their  arrival  Their  hoplites  immediately  moved  forward 
with  rapid  step  to  ascend  Epipolae,  mounting  seemingly  from  the 
north-east,  by  the  side  towards  Megara  and  farthest  removed 
from  Syracuse;  so  that  they  first  reached  the  summit  called 
Euryalus,  near  the  apex  of  the  triangle  above  described.  From 
hence  they  commanded  the  slope  of  Epipolae  beneath  them  and 
the  town  of  Syracuse  to  the  eastward.  They  were  presently 
attacked  by  the  Syracusans,  who  broke  up  theur  muster  in  the  mead 
as  soon  as  they  heard  the  news.  But  as  the  road  by  which  they 
had  to  march,  approaching  Euryalus  from  the  south-west,  was 
circuitous,  and  hardly  less  than  three  English  miles  in  length — 
they  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  that  the  Athenians  were 
already  masters  of  the  position ;  and  when  they  hastened  up  to 
retake  it,  the  rapid  pace  had  so  disordered  their  ranks,  that  the 
Athenians  attacked  them  at  great  advantage,  besides  having  the 
higher  ground.  The  Syracusans  were  driven  back  to  their  city 
with  loss,  Diomilus  with  half  his  regiment  being  slain ;  while  the 
Athenians  remained  masters  of  the  high  ground  of  Euryalus,  as 
well  as  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  slope  of  Epipolse.^ 

This  was  a  most  important  advantage — indeed  seemingly  essen- 
Tbe  Buooees  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  succcssful  prosecutiou  of  the  siege.  It  was 
ptS^Vm'  g^^^^  by  a  plan  both  well  laid  and  well  executed, 
Sr?ffKtive  grounded  upon  the  omission  of  the  Syracusans  to  occupy 
Jjjjjj^y^  a  post  of  which  they  did  not  at  first  perceive  the 
oftiMBiege.  importance — and  which  in  fact  only  acquired  its  pre- 
eminent importance  from  the  new  enlargement  made  by  the 
Syracusans  in  their  fortifications.  To  that  extent,  therefore,  it 
depended  upon  a  favourable  accident  which  could  not  have  been 

»  Thuoyd.  vi.  97. 
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reasonably  expected  to  occur.  The  capture  of  Syracuse  was 
certain^  upon  ^e  supposition  that  the  attack  and  siege  of  the  city 
had  been  commenced  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
island,  without  giving  time  for  any  improvement  in  its  defensibility. 
But  the  moment  such  delay  was  allowed,  success  ceased  to  be 
certain,  depending  more  or  less  upon  this  favourable  turn  of 
accident.  The  Syracusans  actually  did  a  great  deal  to  create 
additional  difficulty  to  the  besiegers,  and  might  have  done  more, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the  high  ground  above 
Epipolae.  Had  they  taken  this  precaution,  the  effective  prosecution 
of  the  siege  would  have  been  rendered  extremely  difficult — if  not 
completely  frustrated. 

On  the  next  morning,  Nikias  and  Lamachus  marched  their  army 
down  the  slope  of  EpipolaB  near  to  the  Syracusan  walls,  Fintopen- 
and  offered  battle,  which  the  enemy  did  not  accept  thesiep— 
They  then  withdrew  the  Athenian  troops;  after  which  woifcofuie 
their  first  operation  was  to  construct  a  fort  on  the  high  on  L^ipobs. 
ground  called  Labdalum,  near  the  western  end  of  the  ofde.^^ 
upper  northern  difis  bordering  Epipolse,  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff, 
and  looking  northward  towards  Megara.     This  was  intended  as 
a  place  of  security  wherein  both  treasures  and  stores  might  be 
deposited,  so  as  to  leave  the  army  unencumbered  in  its  motions. 
The  Athenian  cavalry  being  now  completed  by  the  new  arrivals 
from  Egesta,  Nikias  descended  from  Labdalum  to  a  new  position 
called  Syke,  lower  down  on  Epipolae,  seemingly  about  midway 
between  the  northern  and  southern  clifis.    He  here  constructed, 
with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible,  a  walled  enclosure,  called  the 
Circle,  intended  as  a  centre  from  whence  the  projected  wall  of 
circumvallation  was  to  start  northward  towards  the  sea  at  Trogilus, 
southward  towards  the  Great  Harbour.     This  circle  appears  to 
have  covered  a  considerable  space,  and  was  farther  protected  by  an 
outwork,  the  front  of  which  measured  one  thousand  feet.'     As- 
tounded at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Athenians  executed  this 
construction,'  the  Syracusans  marched  their  forces  out,  and  prepared 
to  give  battle  in  order  to  interrupt  it     But  when  the  Athenians, 
relinquishing  the  work,  drew  up  on  their  side  in  battle  order — the 


^  Thucyd.  yi,  97.    ix^^*""^  ^P^^  '''V 

The  probable  position  of  this  Athenian 
K^kXos  or  Circle  will  be  found  on  both 
the  Plans  in  the  Appendix,  marked  by 
the  letter  K. 


*  The  Athenians  seem  to  have  sur- 
passed all  other  Greeks  in  the  diligence 
and  skill  with  which  they  executed 
fortifications:  see  some  examples,  Thu- 
cyd.  y.  75-82;  Xenoph.  Hellm.  ir.  4, 
18. 
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Syracusan  generals  were  so  struck  with  their  manifest  superiority  in 
soldierlike  array,  as  compared  with  the  disorderly  trim  of  their  own 
ranks,  that  they  withdrew  their  soldiers  back  into  the  city  without 
venturing  to  engage ;  merely  leaving  a  body  of  horse  to  harass  the 
operations  of  the  besiegers,  and  constrain  them  to  keep  in  masses. 
The  newly-aoquired  Athenian  cavalry,  however,  were  here  brought 
for  the  first  time  into  effective  combat.  With  the  aid  of  one  tribe 
of  their  own  hoplites,  they  charged  the  Syracusan  horse,  drove 
them  off  with  some  loss,  and  erected  their  trophy.  This  is  the 
only  occasion  on  which  we  read  of  the  Athenian  cavalry  being 
brought  into  conflict;  though  Nikias  had  made  the  absence  of 
cavalry  the  great  reason  for  his  prolonged  inaction. 

Interruption  being  thus  checked,  Nikias  continued  his  block- 
Fintoomter-  adiug  operations;  first  completing  the  Circle,^  then 
syracuums.  beginning  his  wall  of  circumvallation  in  a  northerly 
direction  from  the  Circle  towards  Trogilus :  for  which  purpose  a 
portion  of  his  forces  were  employed  in  bringing  stones  and  wood, 
and  depositing  them  in  proper  places  along  the  intended  line.  So 
strongly  did  Hermokrates  feel  the  inferiority  of  the  Syracusan 
hoplites  in  the  field,  that  he  discouraged  any  fresh  general  action, 
and  proposed  to  construct  a  counter-wall  or  cross-wall ;  traversing 
the  space  along  which  the  Athenian  circumvallation  must  necessarily 
be  continued,  so  as  to  impede  its  farther  progress.  A  tenable 
counter-wall,  if  they  could  get  time  to  carry  it  sufliciently  Cur  to  a 
defensible  terminus,  would  completely  defeat  the  intent  of  the 
besiegers :  but  even  if  Nikias  should  interrupt  the  work  by  his 
attacks,  the  Syracusans  calculated  on  being  able  to  provide  a 
sufiicient  force  to  repel  him,  during  the  short  time  necessary  for 
hastily  constructing  tiie  palisade  or  front  outwork.  Such  palisade 
would  serve  them  as  a  temporary  defence,  while  they  finished  the 
more  elaborate  cross-wall  behind  it ;  and  would,  even  at  the  worst, 
compel  Nikias  to  suspend  all  his  proceedings  and  employ  his  whole 
force  to  dislodge  them.^ 


1  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  note  on  Thucyd. 
yI.  98,  Bays  that  the  Circle  is  spoken 
of,  in  one  passage  of  Thuoydidds,  as  if  it 
had  never  been  completed.  I  construe 
this  one  passage  differently  from  him 
•(Tii.  2,  Ay-'T^  &XXy  Tov  K^neXov  wphs  rhy 
Tp^tK&r  M  T^y  Mpciv  Bdkeunratr : 
where  I  think  r^  ttXXy  rod  k^kXov  is 
equivalent  to  hriptoOi  rod  ic^icXov— as 
plainly  appears  from  the  accompanying 
mention  of  Trogilus  and  the  northern 
sea.    I  am  persuaded  that  the  Circle 


was  finished — and  Dr.  Arnold  himself 
indicates  two  passages  in  which  it  is 
distinctly  spoken  of  as  having  been 
completed.  See  Appendix  to  this  vo- 
lume. 

■  Thucyd.  vi.  99;  'TiroTeixf  f «  «•' 
9^  ^ttvov  Mxti  ttwcu  (relis  2vpaicov- 
a(ois)  f  iK€tpei  (the  Athenians)  l^cAXoy 
&|eiv  T^  Tc?xos*  Kot  c{  <p$d4rttap,  Airo- 
K\^<rtis  yiyvt<rBain  Kcd  Afun  «ra)  ip  ro^^ 
tl  hrt0<ni$o7w,  ft4pos  iamw4fAtetip  aibrol 
rrjs  ffrpariast  icoi  <J»$difttv  i»  rots  cr€tth 
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Accordingly  they  took  their  etart  from  the  poetern  gate  near 
the  ^rove  of  Opollo  Temenites ;  a  irate  in  the  new  wall  it*  direction, 
erected  four  or  five  months  before  to  enlarge  the  fortified  Athenian 
apace  of  the  city.  From  this  point,  which  was  lower  completion. 
down  on  the  slope  of  Epipolse  than  the  Athenian  Circle,  they 
carried  tb^  palisade  and  counter-wall  up  the  slope,  in  a  direction 
calculated  to  intersect  the  intended  line  of  hostile  circumyallation 
southward  of  the  Circle.  The  nautical  population  from  Ortygia 
could  be  employed  in  this  enterprise,  since  the  city  was  still 
completely  undisturbed  by  sea  and  mistress  of  the  Great  Harbour 
— the  Athenian  fleet  not  having  yet  moved  from  Thapsus.  Besides 
tills  active  crowd  of  workmen,  the  sacred  olive-trees  in  the  Temenite 
grove  were  cut  down  to  serve  as  materials ;  and  by  such  efforts  the 
work  was  presently  finished  to  a  sufficient  distance  for  traversing 
and  bterc^ting  the  blockading  wall  intended  to  come  southward 
from  the  Circle.  It  seems  to  have  terminated  at  the  brink  of  the 
precipitous  southern  cliff  of  Epipolse,  which  prevented  the  Athenians 
from  turning  it  and  attacking  it  in  flank  ;  while  it  was  defended  in 
front  by  a  stockade  and  topped  with  wooden  towers  for  discharge 
of  missiles.  One  tribe  of  hoplites  was  left  to  defend  it,  while  the 
crowd  of  Syracusans  who  had  either  been  employed  on  the  work'  or 
on  guard,  returned  back  into  the  city. 


I^^Sovr  iKtlpovs  8^  tty  wavofAirovs 
r»«  %>yov  wi^ras  tky  wph$  ir^s  rfi* 
nirtfai.— The  probable  course  of  tiiiB 
first  counter-ifvull  is  marked  on  Plan  I. 
by  the  l£tten  N,  O. 

The  Scholiast  here  explains  rks  i<^ 
Sovf  to  mean  rd  fidaifM — sdding  6\tya 
M  rd  iwifioB^pai  9vwdfi€wa,  M  rh  rcX- 
utgr&Jits  cTrw  rh  xc^diok.  Though  he  is 
nere  followed  by  tne  best  commenta- 
tors, I  cannot  think  that  his  explanation 
is  correct.  He  evidently  supposes  that 
this  first  eounter-wall  of  the  Syracusans 
was  built  Cm  we  shall  see  presently 
that  the  second  counter-work  was) 
across  the  marsh,  or  low  ground  be- 
tween the  southern  diff  of  Epipolso  and 
the  Great  Harbour.  "  The  ground 
being  generally  marshy  (rtKfAar&its) 
there  were  only  a  few  places  where  it 
could  be  crossed."  But  I  conceive  this 
supposition  to  be  erroneous.  The  first 
eounter-wall  of  the  Syracusans  was  car- 
ried, as  it  seems  to  me,  up  the  slope  of 
Epipoln,  between  the  Athenian  Circle 
and  the  southern  cliff:  it  commenced  at 
the  Syracusan  newly-erected  advanced 
waU,  enclosing   the  Temenitds.     This 


was  all  hard,  firm  ground,  such  as  the 
Athenians  could  march  across  at  any 
point :  there  might  perhaps  be  some 
roughnesses  here  and  there,  but  they 
would  bo  mere  exceptions  to  the  genend 
character  of  the  ground. 

It  appears  to  me  that  rds  i^^vs 
means  simply  "the  attacks  of  the  Athe- 
nians"— Without  intending  to  denote 
any  special  assailable  points: — irpoKteror 
\a/ifiayttp  rds  i^^vs  means  "to  get 
beforehand  with  the  attadks"  (see  Thu- 
cyd.  i.  57.  v.  30).  This  is  in  fact  the 
more  usual  meaning  of  l^oBof  (compare 
vii.  5;  vii.  43;  i.  6;  v.  35 ;  vi.  63), 
**  attack,  approach,  visit,"  &c.  There 
are  doubtless  other  passages  in  which 
it  means  "the  way  or  road  through 
which  the  attack  was  made:'*  in  one 
of  these  however  (vii.  51)  all  the  best 
editors    now    read    4ffS9w   instead    of 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  arguments  have 
been  founded  upon  the  inadmissible 
sense  which  the  Scholiast  here  gives 
to  the  word  $^oBei:  see  Dr.  Arnold, 
Memoir  on  the  Map  of  Syracuse,  Ap^ 
pendix  to  his  ed.  of  Thucyd.  vol.  iii.  p. 
5J71. 
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During  all  this  process,  Nikias  had  not  thought  it  prudent  to 
iti8Btorm«d.  interrupt  them.^    Employed  as  he  seems  to  have  been 

takicii,  And  m 

destroyed,  on  the  Circle,  and  on  the  wall  branching  out  from  the 
/theojana.  Circle  northward,  he  was  unwilling  to  march  across  the 
slope  of  Epipolae  to  attack  them  with  half  his  forces,  leaving  his 
own  rear  exposed  to  attack  from  the  numerous  Syracusans  in  the 
city,  and  his  own  Circle  only  partially  guarded.  Moreover,  by 
such  delay  he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  o¥m  part  of  the 
circumvallation  without  hindrance,  and  to  watch  for  an  opportunity 
of  assaulting  the  new  counter-wall  with  advantage.  Such  an 
opportunity  soon  occurred,  just  at  the  time  when  he  had  accom- 
plished the  farther  important  .object  of  destroying  the  aoqueducis 
which  supplied  the  city,  partially  at  least,  with  water  for  drinking. 
The  Syracusans  appear  to  have  been  filled  with  confidence  both  by 
the  completion  of  their  counter-wall,  which  seemed  an  eflective  bar 
to  the  besiegers — ^and  by  his  inactioa  The  tribe  left  on  guard 
presently  began  to  relax  in  their  vigilance  :  instead  of  occupying 
the  wall,  tents  were  erected  behind  it  to  shelter  them  from  the 
midday  sun ;  while  some  even  permitted  themselves  to  take  repose 
during  that  hour  within  the  city  walls.  Such  negligence  did  not 
escape  the  Athenian  generals,  who  silently  prepared  an  assault  for 
midday.  Three  hundred  chosen  hoplites,  with  some  light  troops 
clothed  in  panoplies  for  the  occasion,  were  instructed  to  sally  out 
suddenly  and  run  across  straight  to  attack  the  stockade  and 
counter-wall;  while  the  main  Athenian  force  marched  in  two 
divisions  under  Nikias  and  Lamachus ;  half  towards  the  city  walls 
to  prevent  any  succour  from  coming  out  of  the  gates — half  towards 
the  Temenite  postern-gate  from  whence  the  stockade  and  cross-wall 
commenced.  The  rapid  forward  movement  of  the  chosen  three 
hundred  was  crowned  with  full  success.  They  captured  both  the 
stockade  and  the  counterwall,  feebly  defended  by  its  guards; 
who,  taken  by  surprise,  abandoned  their  post  and  fled  along  behind 
their  wall  to  enter  the  city  by  the  Temenite  postern-gate.  Before 
all  of  them  could  get  in,  however,  both  the  pursuing  three  hundred 
and  the  Athenian  division  which  marched  straight  to  that  point, 
had  partially  come  up  with  them  :  so  that  some  of  these  assailants 
even  forced  their  way  along  with  them  through  the  gate  into  the 
interior  of  the  Temenite  city-wall.  Here  however  the  Syracusan 
strength  within  was  too  much  for  them :  these  foremost  Athenians 
and  Argeians  were  thrust  out  again  with  loss.  But  the  general 
movement  of  the  Athenians  had   been  completely  triumphant 

»  Thucyd.  vL  100. 
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They  pulled  down  the  counter-wall,  plucked  up  the  palisade, 
and  carried  the  materials  away  for  the  use  of  their  own  circum- 
vallation. 

As  the  recent  Syracusan  counterwork  had  been  carried  to  the 
brink  of  the  southern  cliiF,  which  rendered  it  unassailable  ^''^'"^ 
in  flank — Nikias  was  warned  of  the  necessity  of  becoming  xmthem 
master  of  this  cliflF,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  same  proeecutes 
resource  in  future.    Accordingly,  without  staying  to  finish  blockade^ 
his   blockading  wall  regularly  and   continuously   from  cinde. 
the  Circle  southward,  across  the  slope  of  Epipolas — ^he  left  the 
Circle  under  guard  and  marched  across  at  once  to  take  possession 
of  the  southern  clifi;  at  the  point  where  the  blockading  wall  was 
iiitended  to  reach  it.     This  point  of  the  southern  cliff  he  imme- 
diately fortified  as  a  defensive  position,  whereby  he  accomplished 
two  objects.      First,  he  prevented   the  Syracusans  from  again 
employing  the  cliff  as  a  flank  defence  for  a  second  counter-wall.^ 
Next,  he  acquired  the  means  of  providing  a  safe  and  easy  road  of 
communication  between  the  high  ground  of  Epipolae  and  the  low 
marshy  ground  beneath,  which  divided  Epipol®  from  the  Great 
Harbour,  and  across  which  the  Athenian  wall  of  circumvallation 
must  necessarily  be  presently  carried.     As  his  troops  would  have 
to  carry  on  simultaneous  operations,  partiy  on  the  high  grpund 
above,  partly  on  the  low  ground  beneath,  he  could  not  allow  them 
to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  precipitous  cliff  which  would 
prevent  ready  mutual  assistance.    The  intermediate  space  between 


»  Thucyd.  vi.  101.  Tg  8*  ^crtpaiif, 
kvh  rov  k6k\ov  ir€lxt(oy  ol  'A9iy- 
rcuoi  rhr  Kpnifi^hr  rhv  6irip  rov  t\ovs, 
hs  r&y  'EmiroAwK  ra^j^  irpOf  rhy  fJi^yay 
X.ifi4ya  8pf ,  Kcd  firtp  ahrots  fifHix^vrov 
iyiyy€ro  Korafiairi  Hik  rod  6fid\ov  koX  rov 
fXovf  is  rhtf  kifuya  rh  wtpirtixi^fui' 

I  give  in  the  text  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  meaning  of  this  sentence,  though 
the  words  kwh  rov  jc^kXov  are  not  clear, 
and  have  been  differently  construed. 
Ooller  in  his  first  edition  luul  construed 
them  as  if  it  stood  &p(^/icroc  &ir^ 
rod  k^kKov  :  as  if  the  fortification  now 
began  on  the  cliff  was  continuous  and 
in  actual  junction  with  the  Circle.  In 
his  second  edition  he  seems  to  relin> 
quish  this  opinion,  and  to  translate 
them  in  a  manner  similar  to  Dr.  Arnold, 
who  conidders  them  as  equivalent  to  &ir& 
rov  k^kXov  SpfjuAfMroif  but  not  at  all 
implying  that  the  fresh  work  performed 
was  continuous  with  the  Circle — which 
he  believea  not  to  have  been  the  fanBt. 


If  thus  construed,  the  words  would 
imply  "starting  from  the  Circle  as  a 
base  of  operations."  Agreeing  with  Dr. 
Arnold  in  his  conception  of  the  event 
signified,  I  incline,  in  construing  the 
words,  to  proceed  upon  the  analogy  of 
two  or  three  passages  in  Thucyd.  i.  7 ; 
i.  46;  i.  99;  vi.  64  — Al  Zh  iroAcuol 
w6kfit  9iii  riir  Kparr^iaif  hrnroXh  iurri" 
aX**^*"-*^  ^^^  Ba^dfffffis  fiaWotf 
^KiaBiiffay  ....  'E(rrl  5i  A^mV*  koI 
ir^^Xtr  hit^p  ohrov  JccTrai  kirh  9a- 
Xdffirris  iv  rp  'EXcu^rtSi  rijs  S^<nrp^ 
rtSoSf  *E^6pri.  In  these  passages  axh 
LB  used  in  the  same  sense  as  we  find 
Airo^cK,  iv.  125,  signifying  "  apart  from, 
at  some  distance  from;"  but  not  im- 
plying any  accompanying  idea  of  motion, 
or  proceeding  from,  either  literal  or 
metaphorical. 

"  The  Athenians  began  to  fortify,  at 
some  distance  from  their  Circle,  the 
cliff  above  the  marsh,"  &e 
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the  Circle  and  the  fortified  point  of  the  cliff,  was  for  the  time  left 
with  an  unfini^ed  wall,  with  the  intention  of  coming  back  to  it  (as 
was  in  fact  afterwards  done,  and  this  portion  of  wall  was  in  the  end 
completed).  The  Circle,  though  isolated,  was  strong  enough  for 
the  time  to  maintain  itself  against  attack,  and  was  adequately 
garrisoned. 

By  this  new  movement,  the  Syracusans  were  debarred  from 
Second  Carrying  a  second  counter-wall  on  the  same  cdde  of 
w(^^of'4he  Epipolae,  since  the  enemy  were  masters  of  the  termi- 
^!i^JJ^^  nating  cliff  on  the  southern  side  of  the  slope.  They  now 
SSIrS,  wath  turned  their  operations  to  the  lower  ground  or  marsh 
io^^*?w?r  between  the  southern  cliff  of  £pipol»  and  the  Great 
Anapua.  Harbour ;  being  as  yet  free  on  that  side,  since  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  still  at  Thapsus.  Across  that  marsh — and 
seemingly  as  far  as  the  river  Anapus,  to  serve  as  a  flank  barrier— « 
they  resolved  to  carry  a  palisade  work  with  a  ditch,  so  as  to 
intersect  the  line  which  the  Athenians  must  next  pursue  in  com- 
pleting the  southernmost  portion  of  their  circumvallation.  They  so 
pressed  the  prosecution  of  this  new  cross  palisade,  be^nning  from 
the  lower  portion  of  their  own  city-walls,  and  stretching  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  across  the  low  ground  as  far  as  the  river  Anapus, 
that  by  the  time  the  new  Athenian  fortification  of  the  cliff  was 
completed,  the  new  Syracusan  obstacle  was  completed  also,^  and  a 
stockade  with  a  ditch  seemed  to  shut  out  the  besiegers  from 
reaching  the  Great  Harbour. 

Lamachus  overcame  the  di£Sculty  before  him  with  ability  and 
Thiseoun.  bravcry.  Descending  unexpectedly,  one  morning  before 
attacked  daybreak,  from  his  fort  on  the  cliff  at  Epipolse  into  the 
hjrLamak  low  grouud  beneath — and  providing  his  troops  with 
ne^ftftSTtie  plauks  and  broad  gates  to  bridge  over  the  marsh  where 
Lamachas.  it  was  scaTccly  passablc — he  contrived  to  reach  and 
surprise  the  palisade  with  the  first  dawn  of  morning.  Orders  were 
at  the  same  time  given  for  the  Athenian  fleet  to  sail  round  fix)m 
Thapsus  into  the  Great  Harbour,  so  as  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  enemy,  and  get  on  the  rear  of  the  new  palisade  work.  But 
before  the  fleet  could  arrive,  the  palisade  and  ditch  had  been 
carried,  and  its  defenders  driven  off.  A  large  Syracusan  force 
came  out  from  the  city  to  sustain  them,  and  retake  it ;  bringing  on 
a  general  action  in  Uie  low  ground  between  the  Cliff  of  Epipolse, 
the  Harbour,  and  the  river  Anapus.   The  superior  discipline  of  the 

1  The  course  and  extent  (as  I  con>  I  palisade,  and  ditch,  wUl  be  fonnd  marked 
ceive  it)  of  this  second  counter-work,  |  on  Plan  I.,  by  the  letters  P,  Q. 
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Athenians  proved  successful :  the  Syracusans  were  defeated  and 
driven  back  on  all  sides,  so  that  their  right  wing  fled  into  the  city, 
and  their  left  (including  the  larger  portion  of  their  best  force,  the 
horsemen),  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Anapus,  to  reach  the 
bridge.  Flushed  with  victory,  the  Athenians  hoped  to  cut  them  off 
from  this  retreat,  and  a  chosen  body  of  300  hoplites  ran  fast  in 
hopes  of  getting  to  the  bridge  first  In  this  hasty  movement  they 
fell  into  such  disorder,  that  the  Syracusan  cavalry  turned  upon 
them,  put  them  to  flight,  and  threw  them  back  upon  the  Athenian 
right  wing,  to  which  the  fugitives  communicated  their  own  panic 
and  disorder.  The  fate  of  the  battle  appeared  to  be  turning 
against  the  Athenians,  when  Lamachus,  who  was  on  the  left  wing, 
hastened  to  their  aid  with  the  Argeian  hoplites  and  as  many 
bowmen  as  he  could  collect.  His  ardour  carried  him  incautiously 
forward,  so  that  he  crossed  a  ditch,  with  very  few  followers,  before 
the  remaining  troops  could  follow  him.  He  was  here  attacked  and 
slain,^  in  single  combat  with  a  horseman  named  Kallikrates :  but 
the  Syracusans  were  driven  back  when  his  soldiers  came  up,  and 
bad  only  just  time  to  snatch  and  carry  off  his  dead  body,  with 
which  they  crossed  the  bridge  and  retreated  behind  the  Anapus. 
The  rapid  movement  of  this  gallant  officer  was  thus  crowned  with 
complete  success,  restoring  the  victory  to  his  own  right  wing ; 
a  victory  dearly  purchased  by  the  forfeit  of  his  own  life.* 

Meanwhile  the  visible   disorder  and   temporary  flight  of  the 
Athenian  right  wing,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Lamachus  Daneerof 
from  the  left  to  reinforce  it,  imparted  fresh  courage  to  nian  circle 
the  Syracusan  right,  which  had  fled  into  the  town.   They  um-vic-" 
again   came  forth   to   renew   the   contest;    while   their  Atbeniaiu. 
generals  attempted  a  diversion  by  sending  out  a  detachment  from 
the  north-western  gates  of  the  city  to  attack  the  Athenian  Circle 
on  the  mid-slope  of  Epipolse.     As  this  Circle  lay  completely  apart 
and  at  considerable  distance  from  the  battle,  they  hoped  to  find 
the  garrison  unprepared  for  attack,  and  thus  to  carry  it  by  surprise. 
Their  manoeuvre,   bold   and   well-timed,   was   on   the    point  of 
succeeding.   They  carried  with  little  difficulty  the  covering  outwork 
in  front,  and  the  Circle  itself,  probably  stript  of  part  of  its  garrison 
to  reinforce  the  combatants  in  the  lower  ground,  was  only  saved  by 
the  presence  of  mind  and  resource  of  Nikias,  who  was  lying  ill 
within  it.      He  directed  the  attendants  to  set  fire  to  a  quantity  of 


»  Thucyd.  ▼!.  102;  Plutarch,  Nikias, 
c.  18.  Diodorus  erroueoujily  places 
the   battle,    in    which    Lamachus  was 


slain,  after  the  arrival  of  Qylippus  (xiii. 
8). 
«  Thucyd.  vi.  1 02. 
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wood  which  lay,  together  with  the  battering  engines  of  the  army  in 
front  of  the  CJrcle-wall,  so  that  the  flames  prevented  all  farther 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  assailants^  and  forced  them  to  retreat. 
The  flames  also  served  as  a  agnal  to  the  Athenians  engaged  in 
the  battle  beneath,  who  immediately  sent  reinforcements  to  the 
Entranoeof  relief  of  their  general;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Athenian  fleet,  just  arrived  from  Thapsus,  was  seen  sailing 


fleet  into 


Harbour.  into  the  Grrcat  Harbour.  This  last  event,  threatening 
the  Syracusans  on  a  new  side,  drew  ofl^  their  whole  attention  to  the 
defence  of  their  city.  Their  combatants  from  the  field,  and  their 
detachment  from  the  Grcle,  were  each  brought  back  within  the 

walls.^ 

Had  the  recent  attempt  on  the  Circle  succeeded,  carrying  with 
it  the  death  or  capture  of  Nikias,  and  combined  with  the  death  of 
Lamachus  in  the  field  on  that  same  day — ^it  would  have  greatly 
brightened  the  prospects  of  the  Syracusans,  and  might  even  have 
arrested  the  farther  progress  of  the  siege,  from  the  want'  of  an 
authorised  commander.  But  in  spite  of  such  imminent  hazard,  the 
actual  result  of  the  day  left  the  Athenians  completely  victorious, 
and  the  Syracusans  more  discouraged  than  ever.  Wliat  materially 
contributed  to  their  discouragement,  was,  the  recent  entrance  of 
the  Athenian  fleet  into  the  Great  Harbour,  wherein  it  was  hence- 
forward permanently  established,  in  cooperation  with  the  army,  in 
a  station  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapus. 

Both  army  and  fleet  now  began  to  occupy  themselves  seriously 
The  Boutijcm  ^ith  the  coustructiou  of  the  southernmost  part  of  the  wall 

portion  of  ,  ,  * 

of  circumvallation ;  beginning  immediately  below  die 
Athenian  fortified  point  of  descent  from  the  southern 
cliff  of  Epipolse  and  stretching  across  the  lower  marshy 
ground  to  the  Great  Harbour.  The  distance  between 
these  two  extreme  points  was  about  eight  stadia  or  nearly 
an  English  mile :  the  wall  was  double,  with  gates,  and  probably 
towers,  at  suitable  intervals — inclosing  a  space  of  considerable 
breadth,  doubtless  roofed  over  in  part,  since  it  served  afterwards, 
with  the  help  of  the  adjoining  citadel  on  the  cliff,  as  shelter  and 
defence  of  the  whole  Athenian  army.*  The  Syracusans  could  not 
interrupt  this  process,  nor  could  they  undertake  a  new  counter-wall 
up  the  mid-slope   of  Epipols,   without  coming  out  to  fight  a 


the  wall  of 
blockade, 
across  the 
marsh  to 
the  Great 
Harbour,  Is 
prosecuted 
and  nearly 
finished. 


»  Thucyd.  vi.  102. 

*  The  southern  part  of  the  Athenian 
line  of  circumvallation  is  marked  both 
on  Plans  I.  and  II.  by  the  letters  K,  h, 


M.  In  the  first  Plan,  it  appears  as 
intended  and  unfinished ;  in  the  second 
Plan,  it  i^pears  as  completed. 
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general  battle,  which  they  did  not  feel  competent  to  do.     Of  course 
the  Circle  had  now  been  put  into  condition  to  defy  a  second  surprise. 

But  not   only  were   they  thus  compelled  to   look   on  without 
hindering  the  blockading  wall  towards  the  Harbour. — It  The  syra- 
was  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  they  began  to  taste  the  SS*SthCT^ 
real  restraints  and  privations  of  a  siege.^     Down  to  this  !!?5^^° 
moment,  their  communication  with  the  Anapus  and  the  |y^[^^^. 
country  beyond,  as  well  as  with  all  sides  of  the  Great  Jf^J^!^ 
Harbour,  had  been  open  and  unimpeded ;  whereas  now,  ^  ■^•Be. 
the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet  and  the  change  of  position  of  the 
Athenian  army,  had  cut  them  ofi^  from  both,'  so  that  little  or  no 
fresh  supplies  of  provision  could  reach  them  except  at  the  hazard 
of  capture  from  the  hostile  ships.    On  the  side  of  Thapsus,  where 
the  northern  difF  of  Epipolee  affords  only  two  or  three  practicable 
passages  of  ascent,  they  had  before  been  blocked   up  by   the 
Athenian  army  and  fleet ;  and  a  portion  of  the  fleet  seems  still  to 
have  been  left  at  Thapsus.     Nothing  now  remained  open,  except  a 
portion,  espedally  the  northern  portion,  of  the  slope  of  Epipolae« 
Of  this  outlet  the  besieged,  especially  their  numerous  cavalry, 
doubtless  availed  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  excursions  and  of 
bringing  in  supplies.     But  it  was  both  longer  and  more  circuitous 
for  such  purposes  than  the  plain  near  the  Great  Harbour  and  the 
Helorine  road :  moreover,  it  had  to  pass  by  the  high  and  narrow 
pass  of  Euryalus,  and  might  thus  be  rendered  unavailable  to  the 
besieged,  whenever  Nikias  thought  fit  to  occupy  and  fortify  that 
position.     Unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  army,  he  omitted  this 
easy,  but  capital  precaution,  even  at  the  moment  when  he  must 
have  known  Gylippus  to  be  approaching. 

In  regard  to  the  works  actually  undertaken,  the  order  followed 
by  Nikias  and  Lamachus  can  be  satisfactorily  explained,  order  of 
Having  established  their  fortified  post  on  the  centre  of  Sg^eS" 
the  slope  of  Epipolse,  they  were  in  condition  to  combat  ^^ 
opposition  and  attack  any  counter-wall  on  whichever  side  JJ^^J?^^ 
the  enemy  might  erect  it     Commencing  in  the  first  place  Athenian*, 
the  execution  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  blockading  line,  they 
soon  desist  from  this,  and  turn  their  attention  to  the  southern 
portion,  because  it  was  here  that  the  Syracusans  constructed  their 


>  Thucyd.  yi.  103.    oTa,  9k  tlKhs  &v- 

woKiopKOvfi4wvp,  ftc. 

*  Diodorus  however  is  wrong  in  stating 
(xiii.  7)  that  the  Athenians  occupied  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  and  the  Po- 
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lichnd  or  hamlet  surrounding  it,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Anapus.  These  posts 
remained  always  occupied  by  the  Syra- 
cusans, throughout  the  whole  war  (Thu- 
cyd. vii.  4,  37> 
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two  first  counter-works.  In  attacking  the  second  counter-work  of 
the  Syracusans,  across  the  marsh  to  the  Anapus,  they  chose  a 
suitable  moment  for  bringing  the  main  fleet  round  from  Thapsus 
into  the  Great  Harbour,  with  a  view  to  its  cooperation.  After 
clearing  the  lower  ground,  they  probably  deemed  it  advisable, 
in  order  to  establish  a  safe  and  easy  communication  with  their 
fleet,  that  the  double  wall  across  the  marsh,  from  Epipolse  to  the 
Harbour,  should  stand  next  for  execution ;  for  which  there  wa»  this 
farther  reason — that  they  thereby  blocked  up  the  most  convenient 
exit  and  channel  of  supply  for  Syracuse.  There  are  thus  plausible 
reasons  assignable  why  the  northern  portion  of  the  line  of  blockade, 
from  the  Athenian  camp  on  Epipolse  to  the  sea  at  Tropins,  was 
left  to  the  last,  and  was  found  open — at  least  the  greater  part  of  it 
— by  Gylippus. 

While  the  Syracusans  thus  began  to  despair  of  their  situation, 
Triomphant  the  prospocts  of  the  Athenians  were  better  than  ever ; 
SbTS^SLi.  promising  certain  and  not  very  distant  triumph.  The 
F^ti^^  reports  circulating  through  the  neighbouring  cities  all 
w^^  represented  them  as  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  so  that 
Gre^  to  many  Sikel  tribes,  hitherto  wavering,  came  in  to  tender 
favour  them.  |jjgjj.  alUancc,  while  three  armed  pentekonters  also 
arrived  from  the  Tyrrhenian  coast  Moreover  abundant  supplies 
were  furnished  from  the  Italian  Greeks  generally.  Nikias,  now 
sole  commander  since  the  death  of  Lamachus,  had  even  the  glory 
of  receiving  and  discussing  proposals  from  Syracuse  for  capitulation 
-*-«  necessity  which  was  openly  and  abundantly  canvassed  within 
the  city  itself.  The  ill-success  of  Hermokrates  and  his  colleagues 
had  caused  them  to  be  recently  displaced  from  their  functions 
as  generals, — to  which  Herakleides,  Eukles,  and  Tellias  were 
appointed  But  this  change  did  not  inspire  the  Syracusans  with 
confidence  to  hazard  a  fresh  battle,  while  the  temper  of  the  city, 
during  such  period  of  forced  inaction,  was  melancholy  in  the 
extreme.  Though  several  propositions  for  surrender,  perhaps 
unofficial,  yet  seemingly  sincere,  were  made  to  Nikias,  nothing 
definitive  could  be  agreed  upon  as  to  the  terms.^  Had  the 
Syracusan  government  been  oligarchical^  the  present  distress  would 
have  exhibited  a  large  body  of  malcontents  upon  whom  he  could 
have  worked  with  advantage;  but  the  democratical  character 
of  tiie  government  maintained  union  at  home  in  this  trying 
emergency." 

1  Thucyd^  yi     103.    woXXd    ikiytro    w6\iy. 
irp6s  Tff  iKtTyoy  icai  irXcfw  Iri  Karii  r^v        ^  Thuoyd.  vii.  55. 
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We  must  take  particular  note  of  these  proportions  in  order 
to  understand  the  conduct  of  Nikias  during  the  present  conductor 
critical  interval.     He  had  been  from  the  beginning  in  ^SS^^d! 
secret  correspondence  witii  a  party  in  Syracuse;*  who,  toterUrd? 
though  neither  numerous  nor  powerful   in  themselves,  ^y™*"**- 
were  now  doubtless  both  more  active  and  more  influential  than 
ever  they  had  been  before.     From  them  he  received  constant  and 
not  unreasonable  assurances  that  the  city  was  on  the  point  of 
surrendering  and  could  not  possibly  hold  out     And  as  the  tone  of 
opinion  without,  as  well  as  within,  conspired  to  raise  such  an 
impression  in  his  mind,  so  he  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  a 
fatal  languor  and  security  as  to  the  farther  prosecution  of  the 
besieging  operations.    The  injurious  consequences  of  the  death  of 
Lamachus  now  became  evident.     From  the  time  of  the  conndenoe 
departure  from  Katana  down  to  the  battle  in  which  that  «mpSSl7e 
gallant  officer    perished  (a  period  seemingly  of  about  JS^^i^f 
three  months,  firom  about  March  to  June  414  b.c.),  the  "®°*- 
operations  of  the  siege  had   been   conducted  with  great  vigour 
as  well   as  unremitting  perseverance ;    while  the   building-work, 
especially,  had  been  so  rapidly  executed  as  to  fill  the  Syracusans 
with  amazement     But  so  soon  as  ISikias  is  left  sole  commander, 
this  vigorous  march  disappears  and  is  exchanged  for  slackness  and 
apathy.     The  wall  across  the  low  ground  near  the  harbour  might 
have  been  expected  to  proceed  more  rapidly,  because  the  Athenian 
position  generally  was  much  stronger — the  chance  of  opposition 
from  the  Syracusans  was  much  lessened — and  the  fleet  had  been 
brought  into  tiie  Great  Harbour  to  cooperate.     Yet  in  fact  it 
seems  to  have  proceeded  more  slowly :  Nikias  builds  it  at  first  as  a 
double  wall,  though  it  would  have  been  practicable  to  complete  the 
whole  line  of  blockade  with  a  single  wall  before  the  arrival  of 
Gylippus,  and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  to  have  doubled  it  either 
wholly   or   partially;   instead   of  employing   so   much   time    in 
completing  this  one  portion,  that  Gylippus  arrived  before  it  was 
finished,  scarcely  less  than  two  months  after  the  death  of  Lama- 
chus.   Both  the   besiegers   and  their   commander  now  seem  to 
consider  success  as  certain,  without  any  chance  of  effective  inter- 
ruption from  within — still  less  from  without ;  so  that  they  may  take 
their  time  over  the  work,  without  caring  whether  the  ultimate  con- 
summation comes  a  month  sooner  or  later. 

Though  such  was  the  present  temper  of  the  Athenian  troops^ 

»  Thucyd.  vii.  49-86. 
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Nikias  could  doubtless  have  spurred  them  on  and  accelerated  the 
operations,  had  he  himself  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  doing 
so.  Hitherto,  we  have  seen  him  always  overrating  the  gloomy 
contingencies  of  the  future,  and  disposed  to  calculate  as  if  the 
worst  was  to  happen  which  possibly  could  happen.  But  a  great 
part,  of  what  passes  for  caution  in  his  character,  was  in  fact 
backwardness  and  inertia  of  temperament,  aggravated  by  the 
melancholy  addition  of  a  painful  internal  complaint  If  he  wasted 
in  indolence  the  first  six  months  after  his  arrival  in  Sidly,  and 
turned  to  inadequate  account  the  present  two  months  of  triumphant 
position  before  Syracuse — both  these  mistakes  arose  from  the  same 
cause;  from  reluctance  to  act  except  under  the  pressure  and 
stimulus  of  some  obvious  necessity.  Accordingly  he  was  always 
behindhand  with  events :  but  when  necessity  became  terrible,  so  as 
to  subdue  the  energies  of  other  men — then  did  he  come  forward 
and  display  unwonted  vigour,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following 
chapter.  But  now,  relieved  from  all  urgency  of  apparent  danger, 
and  misled  by  the  delusive  hopes  held  out  through  his  correspond- 
ence in  the  town,  combined  with  the  atmosphere  of  success  which 
exhilarated  his  own  armament — Nikias  fancied  the  smrender  of 
Syracuse  inevitable,  and  became,  for  one  brief  moment  preceding 
his  calamitous  end,  not  merely  sanguine,  but  even  careless  and  pre- 
sumptuous in  the  extreme.  Nothing  short  of  this  presumption 
could  have  let  in  his  destroying  enemy  Gylippus.^ 

That  ofiicer — ^named  by  the  Lacedaemonians  commander  in 
Approach  Sicily,  at  the  winter  meeting  which  Alkibiades  had 
— Sd'i?*'"  addressed  at  Sparta — ^had  employed  himself  in  getting 
reiuJiSg  together  forces  for  the  purpose  of  the  expedition.  But 
Syracuse.  |.jjg  Laced«monians,  though  so  far  stimulated  by  the 
representations  of  the  Athenian  exile  as  to  promise  aid,  were  not 
forward  to  perform  the  promise.  Even  the  Corinthians,  decidedly 
the  most  hearty  of  all  in  behalf  of  Syracuse,  were  yet  so  tardy,  that 
in  the  month  of  June,  Gylippus  was  still  at  Leukas,  with  his 
armament  not  quite  ready  to  sail.  To  embark  in  a  squadron  for 
Sicily  against  the  numerous  and  excellent  Athenian  fleet,  now 
acting  there,  was  a  service  not  tempting  to  any  one,  and  demanding 
both  personal  daring  and  devotion.  Moreover  every  vessel  from 
Sicily,  between  March  and  June  414  B.a,  brought  intelligence 
of  progressive  success  on  the  part  of  Nikias  and  Lamachus— thus 
rendering  the  prospects  of  Corinthian  auxiliaries  still  more 
discouraging. 

1  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  18. 
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At  length,  in  the  month  of  June,  arrived  the  news  of  that  defeat 
of  the  Syracusans  wherein  Lamachus  was  slain,  and  of  its  F^greas  of 
important  consequences  in  forwarding  the  operations  of  spite  of  db- 
the  besiegers.  Great  as  those  consequences  were,  they  reports.  ^ 
were  still  farther  exaggerated  by  report  It  was  confidently 
a£Srmed,  by  messenger  after  messenger,  that  the  wall  of  circum- 
vallation  had  been  completed,  and  that  Syracuse  was  now  invested 
on  all  sides.^  Both  Gylippus  and  the  Corinthians  were  so  far 
misled  as  to  believe  this  to  be  the  fact,  and  despaired,  in  conse- 
quence, of  being  able  to  render  any  efiective  aid  against  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily.  But  as  there  still  remained  hopes  of  being 
able  to  preserve  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  Gylippus  thought 
it  important  to  pass  over  thither  at  once  with  his  own  little 
squadron  of  four  sail — ^two  Lacedaemonians  and  two  Corinthians — 
and  the  Corinthian  captain  Pythen ;  leaving  the  Corinthian  main 
squadron  to  follow  as  soon  as  it  was  ready.  Intending  then  to  act 
only  in  Italy,  Gylippus  did  not  fear  foiling  in  with  the  Athenian 
fleet  He  first  sidled  to  Tarentum,  friendly  and  warm  in  his 
cause.  From  hence  he  undertook  a  visit  to  Thurii,  where  his 
father  Kleandridas,  exiled  from  Sparta,  had  formerly  resided 
as  citizen.  After  trying  to  profit  by  this  opening  for  the  purpose 
of  giuning  the  Thurians,  and  finding  nothing  but  refusal,  he 
passed  on  farther  southward,  until  he  came  opposite  to  the 
Terin^ean  Gulf,  near  the  south-eastern  cape  of  Italy.  Here  a 
violent  gust  of  wind  off  the  land  overtook  him,  exposed  his  vessels 
to  the  greatest  dangers,  and  drove  him  out  to  sea,  until  at  length, 
standing  in  a  northerly  direction,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
shelter  again  at  Tarentum.'    But  such  was  the  damage  which  his 


^  Thucyd.  yi.  104.  &s  aino7s  ai  ieyyi- 
Xicu  4^lrt»v  8ciya2  jcoi  itatrai  M  rh 
tAr6  ir^^vafjJvait  &s  ffSi?  irairrtX&s  &iro- 
rcTcixi(r/i^vcu  al  XvpdKOvo'td  tto'if  r^s  ft^v 
Si/ccA/os  ohKirt  4Kitl9a  oi>8c/t(ay  c?x«y  ^ 
T^KtwxoSf  riiv  8^  'IroAiov  fiovKofi^yos 
wtpiwoirto'M,  &e.  Compare  Plutarch, 
Nikias,  c.  18. 

It  wiU  be  seen  from  Thucydidda,  that 
GylippuB  heard  thia  news  while  he  waa 
yet  at  Leukaa. 

»  Thucyd.  vi.  104.    "Apof  (T6kanros) 

wtfiov  Kvrii  r6v  TcpivoToK  jc^Xiroy,  %i 
imrrtT  recOrp  /liyas,  Korii  Bop4caf  4(my- 
xifs  hiiro^ip^rfu  4s  t6  WXctyof ,  iced  mlAir 
X««fMur9elf  is  rdi  fAdKurra  Tdprnrrt  irpoa" 

Though  all  the  commentators  here 
construe  the  words  Kvrii  Boptay  4<m}«r^s 


as  if  they  agreed  with  ts  or  &y§fA0Sj  I 
cannot  but  think  that  these  words 
really  agree  with  r^Kimros.  Qylippus 
is  overtaken  by  this  violent  off-snore 
wind  while  he  is  wdling  southward 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  what  is  now 
called  Calabria  Ultra :  **  setting  his 
ship  towards  the  north  or  standing  to 
the  north  (to  use  the  English  nautical 
phrase),  he  is  carried  out  to  sea,  from 
whence  after  g^reat  difficulties  he  again 
gets  into  TWentum."  If  Qylippus  waa 
carried  out  to  sea  when  in  this  position, 
and  trying  to  get  to  Tarentum,  he 
would  naturally  lay  his  course  north- 
ward. What  IS  meant  by  the  words 
Kvrii  Bopicof  itmiKits,  as  applied  to  the 
toind,  I  confess  I  do  not  understand ; 
nor  do  the  critics  throw  much  light 
upon  it.    Whenever  a  point  of  the  com* 
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to  JNikias. 
Facility  of 
preventing 
Dis  farther 
advance ~ 
Nikias  de- 
spises him, 
And  leaves 


afaipB  had  sustsdned,  that  he  was  forced  to  remtidn  here  while  thej 
were  hauled  ashore  and  refitted.^ 

So  untoward  a  delay  threatened  to  intercept  altogether  his 
Approadi  of  farther  progress.  For  the  Thurians  had  sent  intimation 
m^  k?o^  of  his  visit,  as  well  as  of  the  number  of  his  vessels,  to 
Nikias  at  Syracuse ;  treating  with  contempt  the  idea  of 
four  triremes  coming  to  attack  the  powerful  Athenian 
fleet  In  the  present  sanguine  pliase  of  his  character, 
Nikias  sympathised  with  the  flattering  tenor  of  the  mes- 
uiobJ^SSd  ^o^  *°^  overlooked  the  gravity  of  the  fact  announced. 
He  lands  at  jj©  despiscd  Gylippus  as  a  mere  privateer,  nor  would  he 
Sicily.  even  take  the  precaution  of  sending  four  ships  from  his 

numerous  fleet  to  watch  and  intercept  the  new-comer.  Accordii^ly 
Gylippus,  after  having  refitted  his  ships  at  Tarentum,  advanced 
southward  along  the  coast  without  opposition  to  the  Epizephyrian 
Lokri.  Here  he  first  learnt,  to  his  great  satisfaction^  that  Syra- 
cuse was  not  yet  so  completely  blockaded,  but  that  an  army  might 
still  reach  and  relieve  it  from  the  interior,  entering  it  by  the 
Euryalus  and  the  heights  of  Epipolse.  Having  deliberated 
whether  he  should  take  the  chance  of  running  his  ships  into  the 
harbour  of  Syracuse,  despite  the  watch  of  the  Athenian  fleet — or 
whether  he  should  sail  through  the  strait  of  Messina  to  Himera  at 
the  north  of  Sicily,  and  from  thence  levy  an  army  to  cross  the 
island  and  relieve  Syracuse  by  land — ^he  resolved  on  the  latter 
course,  and  passed  forthwith  through  the  strait,  which  he  found 
altogether  unguarded.  After  touching  both  at  Rhegium  and  at 
Messene,  he  arrived  safely  at  Himera.  Even  at  Rhegium,  there 
was  no  Athenian  naval  force;  though  Nikias  had  indeed  sent 
thither  four  Athenian  triremes,  after  he  had  been  apprised  that 
Gylippus  had  reached  Lokri — rather  from  excess  of  precaution, 
than  because  he  thought  it  necessary.  But  this  Athenian  squadron 
reached  Rhegium  too  late:   Gylippus  had  already  passed  the 


pass  is  meotioned  in  coujanotion  with 
any  wind,  it  always  seems  to  mean  the 
point  fr<nn  whence  the  wind  blows. 
Now,  tnat  tror^  Bof>4<uf  itmiKits  means 
"  a  wind  which  blows  steadily  from  the 
north,"  as  the  commentators  affirm — 
I  cannot  believe  without  better  au- 
thority than  they  produce.  Moreover 
Qylippus  could  never  have  laid  his 
course  for  Tarentum  if  there  had  been 
a  strong  wind  in  this  direction;  while 
such  a  wind  would  have  forwarded  him 
to  Lokri,   the  very  place  whither  he 


wanted  to  go.  The  mention  of  the 
TerincBon  Gulf  is  certainly  embarrassing. 
If  the  words  are  right  (which  perhaps 
may  be  doubted),  the  explanation  of 
Dr.  Arnold  in  his  note  seems  the  best 
which  can  be  offered.  Perhaps  indeed 
"^for  though  improbable,  this  is  not 
wholly  impossible  —  Thucydidids  may 
himself  have  committed  a  geographical 
inadvertence,  in  supposing  ihe  Teri- 
naean  Qulf  to  be  on  the  east  side  of 
Calabria.  See  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
»  Thucyd.  vL  104. 
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strait,  and  fortune,  smiting  his  enemy  with  blindness,  landed  him 
unopposed  on  the  fatal  soil  of  Sicily. 

The  blindness  of  Nikias  would  indeed  appear  unaccountable, 
were  it  not  that  we  shall  have  worse  yet  to  recount  To  BUndiMM 
appreciate  his  misjudgment  fiiUy — and  to  be  sensible  that  ^^i^i^foSs^ 
we  are  not  making  him  responsible  for  results  which  could  £2t|^i^ 
not  have  been  foreseen — we  have  only  to  turn  back  to  Wippw. 
what  had  been  said  six  months  before  by  the  exile  Alkibiades 
at  Sparta : — "  Send  forthwith  an  army  to  Sicily  (he  exhorted  the 
Lacedaemonians) — ^but  sevid  at  the  same  time,  what  will  be  yet  more 
valuable  than  an  army — a  Spartan  to  take  the  supreme  eommanf^P 
It  was  in  fulfilment  of  such  recommendation,  the  wisdom  of  which 
will  abundantly  appear,  that  Gylippus  had  been  appointed.  And 
had  he  even  reached  Syracuse  alone  in  a  flshing-boat,  the  efiect  of 
his  presence,  carrying  the  great  name  of  Sparta  with  full  assurance 
of  Spartan  intervention  to  come,  not  to  mention  his  great  personal 
ability — would  have  sufficed  to  give  new  life  to  the  besieged.  Yet 
Nikias — having,  through  a  lucky  accident,  timely  notice  of  his 
approach,  when  a  squadron  of  four  ships  would  have  prevented  his 
reaching  the  island— disdains  even  this  most  easy  precaution,  and 
neglects  him  as  a  freebooter  of  no  fflgnificance.  Such  neglect  too 
is  the  more  surprising,  since  the  well-known  philo-Laconian 
tendencies  of  Nikias  would  have  led  us  to  expect,  that  he  would 
overvalue,  rather  than  undervalue,  the  imposing  ascendency  of  the 
Spartan  name. 

Gylippus,  on   arriving  at  Himera  as  commander  named  by 
Sparta  and  announcing  himself  as  forerunner  of  Pelopon-  oyiipptM 
nesian  reinforcem^ts,  met  with  a  hearty  welcome.    The  !^7i>m 
Himersans  agreed  to  aid  him  with  a  body  of  hoplites,  S^sidiy 
and  to  furnish  panoplies  for  the  seamen  in  his  vessels.  ^^' 
On  sending  to  Selinus,  Gela,  and  some  of  the  Sikel  syncaae. 
tribes  in  the  interior,  he  received  equally  favourable  assurances ; 
so  that  he  was  enabled  in  no  very  long  time  to  get  together  a 
respectable  force.     The  interest  of  Athens  among  tlie  Sikels  had 
been  recently  weakened  by  the  death  of  one  of  her  most  active 
partisans,  the  Sikel  prince  Archonides — a  circumstance  which  both 
enabled  Gylippus  to  obtain  more   of  their  aid,  and  facilitated 
his  march  across  the  island.     He  was  enabled  to  undertake  this 
inland  march  from  Himera  to  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  700 
hoplites  from  his  own  vessels,  seamen  and  epibatie  taken  together 
— 1000  hoplites  and  light  troops,  with  100  horse,  from  Himera — 
some  horse  and  light  troops  fh)m  Selinus  and  Gela — and  1000 
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Sikels.^  With  these  forces,  some  of  whom  joined  him  on  the  march, 
he  reached  Euryalus  and  the  heights  of  EpipoUe  above  Syracuse — 
assaulting  and  capturing  the  Sikel  fort  of  letse  in  his  way,  but 
without  experiencing  any  other  opposition. 

His  arrival  was  all  but  too  late — ^and  might  have  been  actually 
The  Corinth-  too  late,  had  not  the  Corinthian  admiral  Gongylus  got  to 
JSc2i"^S  Syracuse  a  little  before  him.  The  Corinthian  fleet  of 
GyUp^iS"  twelve  triremes,  under  Erasinides — having  started  from 
toh^CT™*    Leukas  later  than  Gylippus,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  ready 

f^mai"itu-  — ^^  °^^  ^^  ^^  ^*y  ^^  Syracuse.  But  Gongylus  had 
lA^ng-  been  detained  at  Leukas  by  some  accident,  so  that  he  did 

not  depart  until  after  all  the  rest.  Yet  he  reached  Syracuse  the 
soonest ;  probably  striking  a  straighter  course  across  the  sea,  and 
favoured  by  weather.  He  got  safely  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse, 
escaping  the  Athenian  guardships ;  whose  watch  doubtless  partook 
of  the  general  negligence  of  the  besieging  operations.* 

The  arrival  of  Gongylus  at  that  moment  was  an  accident  of 
unspeakable  moment — and  was  in  fact  nothing  less  than  the 
salvation  of  the  city.  Among  all  the  causes  of  despair  in  the 
Syracusan  mind,  there  was  none  more  powerful  than  the  circum- 
stance, that  they  had  not  as  yet  heard  of  any  relief  approaching, 
or  of  any  active  intervention  in  their  favour,  from  Peloponnesus. 
Their  discouragement  increasing  from  day  to  day,  and  the  inter- 
change of  propositions  with  Nikias  becoming  more  frequent, 
matters  had  at  last  so  ripened  that  a  public  assembly  was  just 
about  to  be  held  to  sanction  a  definitive  capitulation.'  It  was 
at  this  critical  juncture  that  Gongylus  arrived,  apparently  a  little 
before  Gylippus  reached  Himera.  He  was  the  first  to  announce 
that  both  the  Corinthian  fleet,  and  a  Spartan  commander,  were 
now  actually  on  their  voyage,  and  might  be  expected  immediately 
— intelligence  which  filled  the  Syracusans  with  enthusiasm  and  with 
renewed  courage.  They  ihstanUy  threw  aside  all  idea  of  capitula- 
tion, and  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last 

It  was  not  long  before  they  received  intimation  that  Gylippus 
GyiippoB  had  reached  Himera  (which  Gongylus  at  his  arrival 
niwie^ed  could  uot  kuow)  and  was  raising  an  army  to  march  across 
^SsS^"  for  their  relief.  After  the  interval  necessary  for  his  pre- 
nnoppoeed.  parations  and  for  his  march  (probably  not  less  tiian 
between  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks),  they  learnt  that  he  was 
approaching  Syracuse  by  the  way  of  Euryalus  and  Epipolae.     He 


»  Thucyd.  vii.  1. 
>  Thucyd.  ▼ii.  2-7. 


»  Thucyd.  vi.  103;  viL  2.    Plutarch, 
Nikias,  o.  19. 
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was  presently  seen  coming,  having  ascended  Epipolae  by  Eury&lus ; 
the  same  way  by  which  the  Athenians  had  come  fh)m  Katana 
in  the  spring,  when  they  commenced  the  siege.  As  he  descended 
the  slope  of  Epipolas,  the  whole  Syracusan  force  went  out  in  a  body 
to  hail  his  arrival  and  accompany  him  into  the  city.^ 

Few  incidents  throughout  the  whole  siege  of  Syracuse  appear  so 
unaccountable  as  the  fact,  that  the  proceedings  and  SSJ^^^ton 
march  of  Gylippus,  from  his  landing  at  Himera  to  the  ofNiuu. 
moment  of  his  entering  the  town,  were  accomplished  without  the 
smallest  resistance  on  the  part  of  Nikia&  After  this  instant  the 
beaegers  pass  from  incontestable  superiority  in  the  field,  and 
apparent  certainty  of  prospective  capture  of  the  city — ^to  a  state  of 
inferiority,  not  only  excluding  all  hope  of  capture,  but  even  sinking 
step  by  step  into  absolute  ruin.  Yet  Nikias  had  remained  with  his 
eyes  shut  and  his  hands  tied;  not  making  the  least  effort  to 
obstruct  so  &tal  a  consummation.  After  having  despised  Gylippus 
in  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Italy  as  a  freebooter  with  four 
ships,  he  now  despises  him  not  less  at  the  head  of  an  army 
marching  from  Himera.  If  he  was  taken  unawares,  as  he  really 
appears  to  have  been,*  the  fault  was  altogether  his  own,  and  the 
ignorance  such  as  we  must  almost  call  voluntary.  For  the 
approach  of  Gylippus  must  have  been  well-known  to  him  before- 
hand. He  must  have  learnt  from  the  four  ships  which  he  sent  to 
Rhegium,  that  Gylippus  had  already  touched  thither  in  passing 
through  the  strait,  on  his  way  to  Himera.  He  must  therefore  have 
been  well-aware,  that  the  purpose  was  to  attempt  the  relief  of 
Syracuse  by  an  army  from  the  interior ;  and  his  correspondence 
among  the  Sikel  tribes  must  have  placed  him  in  cognizance  of  the 
equipment  going  on  at  Himera.  Moreover,  when  we  recollect  that 
Gylippus  reached  that  place  without  either  troops  or  arms — that  he 
had  to  obtain  forces  not  merely  from  Himera,  but  also  from 
Selinus  and  Gela, — as  well  as  to  sound  the  Sikel  towns,  not  all  of 
them  friendly ; — ^lastly,  that  he  had  to  march  all  across  the  island, 
partly  through  hostile  territory — ^it  is  impossible  to  allow  less 
interval  than  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  between  his  landing 
at  Himera  and  his  arrival  at  Epipolae.  Farther,  Nikias  must  have 
learnt,  through  his  intelligence  in  the  interior  of  Syracuse,  the 
important  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  Syracusan  opinion 
through  the  arrival  of  Gongylus,  even  before  the  landing  of 
Gylippus  in  Sicily  was   known.     He  was   apprised,  from   that 

'  Thuoyd.  Til.  2.  \al^vi9tt0t  rod  t€  Tvkl'wirov  jcol  tAv 
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moment,  that  he  had  to  take  measures,  not  only  against  renewed 
obstinate  hostility  within  the  town,  but  against  a  fresh  invading 
enemy  without.  Lastly,  that  enemy  had  first  to  march  all  across 
Sicily,  during  which  march  he  might  have  been  embarrassed  and 
perhaps  defeated  ;^  and  could  then  approach  Syracuse  only  by  one 
road ;  over  the  high  ground  of  Euryalus  in  the  Athenian  rear — 
through  passes  few  in  number,  easy  to  defend,  by  which  Nikias 
had  himself  first  approached,  and  through  which  he  had  only  got 
by  a  well-laid  plan  of  surprise.  Yet  Nikias  leaves  these  passes 
unoccupied  and  undefended ;  he  takes  not  a  single  new  precaution ; 
the  relieving  army  enters  Syracuse  as  it  were  over  a  broad  and 
free  plain. 

If  we  are  amazed  at  the  insolent  carelessness,  with  which  Nikias 
disdained  the  commonest  precautions  for  repelling  the  foreknown 
approach,  by  sea,  of  an  enemy  formidable  even  single-handed— 
what  are  we  to  say  of  that  unaccountable  blindness  which  led  him 
to  neglect  the  same  enemy  when  coming  at  the  head  of  a  relieving 
army,  and  to  omit  the  most  obvious  means  of  defence  in  a  crisis 
upon  which  his  future  fate  turned  ?  Homer  would  have  designated 
such  neglect  as  a  temporary  delirium  inflicted  by  the  fiearful 
inspiration  of  Ate :  the  historian  has  no  such  explanatory  name  to 
give — and  can  only  note  it  as  a  sad  and  suitable  prelude  to  the 
calamities  too  nearly  at  hand. 

At  the  moment  when  the  fortunate  Spartan  auxiliary  was  thus 
vigonnumd  oHowed  to  march  quietly  into  Syracuse,  the  Athenian 
^SSI!^ot  double  wall  of  circumvallation  between  the  southern  cliff 
f^llSSuaeij  ^^  Epipolffi  and  the  Great  Harbour,  eight  stadia  long, 
on  MTiviiig.    yfg^  jji  ^J^|.  completed :  a  few  yards  only  of  the  end  close 

to  the  harbour  were  wantiiig.  But  Gylippus  cared  not  to  interrupt 
its  completion.  He  aimed  at  higher  objects,  and  he  knew  (what 
Nikias  unhappily  never  felt  and  never  lived  to  leam)  the  immense 
advantage  of  turning  to  active  account  that  first  impression,  and 
full  tide  of  confidence,  which  his  arrival  had  just  infused  into  the 
Syracosans.  Hardly  had  he  accomplished  his  junction  with  them, 
when  he  marshalled  the  united  force  in  order  of  battle,  and  marched 
up  to  the  lines  of  the  Athenians.  Amazed  as  they  were,  and 
struck  dumb  by  his  unexpected  arrival,  they  too  formed  in  battie 
order,  and  awaited  his  approach.     His  first  proceeding  marked 


'  Compare  an  incident  in  the  ensuing 
year,  Thucyd.  vii.  32.  The  Atheniam, 
at  a  moment  when  they  had  become 
nruch  weaker  than  they  were  now,  had 
influence  enough  among  the  9ikel  tribes 


to  raise  opposition  to  the  march  of  a 
corps  coming  from  the  interior  to  the 
help  of  Syracuse.  This  auxiliary  corps 
was  defeated  and  nearly  destroyed  in  its 
march. 
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haw  much  the  odds  of  the  game  were  changed.  He  sent  a  herald 
to  tender  to  them  a  five  days'  armistice,  on  condition  that  they 
should  collect  their  effects  and  withdraw  from  the  island.  Nikias 
disdained  to  return  any  reply  to  this  insulting  proposal ;  but  his 
conduct  showed  how  much  he  felt,  as  well  as  Gylippus,  that  the 
tide  was  now  turned.  For  when  the  Spartan  commander,  per- 
oriving  now  for  the  first  time  the  disorderly  trim  of  Ins  Syracusan 
hoplites,  thought  fit  to  retreat  into  more  open  ground  farther 
removed  from  the  walls,  probably  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
better  field  lor  his  cavalry — Nikias  declined  to  follow  him,  and 
remained  in  position  close  to  his  own  fortifications.*  This  was 
tantamount  to  a  confession  of  inferiority  in  the  field.  It  was  a 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  capture  of  Syracuse — a  tacit  admission 
that  the  Athenians  could  hope  for  nothing  better  in  the  end,  than 
the  humiliating  offer  which  the  herald  had  just  made  to  them.  So 
it  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  both  parties;  for  from  this  time 
forward,  the  Syracusans  become  and  continue  aggressors,  the 
Athenians  remaining  always  on  the  defensive,  except  for  one  brief 
instant  after  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes. 

After  drawing  off  his  troops  and  keeping  them  encamped  for 
that  night  on  the  Temenite  cliff  (seemingly  within  the  Gjitppng 
added  fortified  enclosure  of  Syracuse),  Grylippus  brought  ^^S^£f 
them  out  again  the  next  morning,  and  mar^alled  them  f^^ 
in  front  of  the  Athenian  lines,  as  if  about  to  attack.  But  i^>><>«>™- 
while  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  was  thus  engaged,  he  sent  a 
detachment  to  surprise  the  fort  of  Labdahun,  which  was  not  within 
view  of  their  lines.  The  enterprise  was  completely  successful. 
The  fort  was  taken,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword ;  while  the 
Syracusans  gained  another  unexpected  advantage  during  the  day, 
by  the  capture  of  one  of  the  Athenian  triremes  which  was  watching 
their  harbour.  Gylippus  pursued  his  successes  actively,  by  imme- 
diately beginning  the  construction  of  a  fresh  counter-wall,  from  the 
outer  city-wall  in  a  north-westerly  direction  aslant  up  the  dope  oi 
£inpolie;  so  as  to  traverse  the  intended  line  of  the  Athenian 
circumvallation  on  the  north  side  of  liieir  Circle,  and  He  begins 

toe  ooii« 

render  blockade  impossible.^    He    availed  himself,  for  "^^ 
this  purpose,  of  stones  laid  by  the  Athenians  for  their  counter- 
own  circumvallation,  at  the  same  time  alarming  them  by  north  iUe 
threatening  attack  upon  their  lower  wall  (between  the  mancireie. 


>  Thucyd.  vU.  3. 

>  Tha<7d.  yiL  4.    The  probable  di- 
rection of  thiB  third  SyraouMii  counter- 


wall  will  be  seen  in  Plan  II.,  marked  by 
the  letters  8,  T,  U. 
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southern  cliff  of  Epipolse  and  the  Great  Harbour) — which  was  now 
just  finished,  so  as  to  leave  their  troops  disposable  for  action  on 
the  higher  ground.  Against  one  part  of  the  wall,  which  seemed 
weaker  than  the  rest,  he  attempted  a  nocturnal  surprise,  but  finding 
the  Athenians  in  vigilant  guard  without,  he  was  forced  to  retire. 
This  part  of  the  wall  was  now  heightened,  and  the  Athenians 
took  charge  of  it  themselves,  distributing  their  allies  along  the 

remainder.^ 

These  attacks  however  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  intended  as 
Nikiasforti-  divcrsious,  in  order  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  obstructing 
piemmyriom.  the  Completion  of  the  counter-wall.  Now  was  the  time 
for  Nikias  to  adopt  vigorous  aggressive  measures  both  agsdnst  this 
wall  and  against  the  Syracusans  in  the  field— unless  he  chose 
to  relinquish  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  beleaguer  Syracuse. 
And  indeed  he  seems  actually  to  have  relinquished  such  hope,  even 
thus  early  after  he  had  seemed  certain  master  of  the  city.  For  he 
now  undertook  a  measure  altogether  new;  highly  important  in 
itself,  but  indicating  an  altered  scheme  of  policy.  He  resolved  to 
fortify  Cape  Plemmyrium-^the  rocky  promontory  which  forms  one 
extremity  of  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Great  Harbour,  imme- 
diately south  of  the  point  of  Ortygia — and  to  make  it  a  secure 
main  station  for  the  fleet  and  stores.  The  fleet  had  been  hitherto 
stationed  in  dose  neighbourhood  of  the  land-force,  in  a  fortified 
position  at  the  extremity  of  the  double  blockading  wall  between 
the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolae  and  the  Great  Harbour.  From  such 
a  station  in  the  interior  of  the  harbour,  it  was  difficult  for  the 
Athenian  triremes  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  on  them — of 
watching  the  two  ports  of  Syracuse  (one  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus 
which  joins  Ortygia  to  the  mainland)  so  as  to  prevent  any  exit  of 
ships  from  within,  or  ingress  of  ships  from  without— and  of 
ensuring  the  unobstructed  admission  by  sea  of  supplies  for  their 
own  army.  For  both  these  purposes,  the  station  of  Plemmyrium 
was  far  more  convenient ;  and  Nikias  now  saw  that  henceforward 
his  operations  would  be  for  the  most  part  maritime.  Without 
confessing  it  openly,  he  thus  practically  acknowledged  that  the 
superiority  of  land-force  had  passed  to  the  side  of  his  opponents, 
and  that  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  blockade  had  become 
impossible.' 

Three  forts,  one  of  considerable  size  and  two  subsidiary,  were 
erected  on  the  sea-board  of  Cape  Plemmyrium,  which  became  the 
station  for  triremes  as  well  as  for  ships  of  burthen.     Though  the 

»  Thucyd.  Yii.  4.  «  Thuoyd.  vii.  4. 
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situation  was  found  convenient  for  all  naval  operations,  it  entailed 
also  serious  disadvantages ;  boing  destitute  of  any  spring  inconvoii- 
of  water,  such  as  the  memorable  fountain  of  Arethusa  on  Piemm^riui 
the  opposite  island  of  Ortygia.     So  that  for  supplies  of  ttauon-- 
water,  and  of  wood  also,  the  crews  of  the  ships  had  to  which  en- 
range  a  considerable  distance,  exposed  to  surprise  from  Athenian 
the  numerous  Syracusan  cavalry  placed  in  garrison  at  «u«Qgtb. 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius.    Day  after  day,  losses  were  sus- 
tained in  this  manner,  besides  the  increased  facilities  given  for 
desertion,  which  soon  fatally  diminished  the  efficiency  of  each  ship's 
crew.    As  the  Athenian  hopes  of  success  now  declined,  both  the 
slaves,  and  the  numerous  foreigners  who  served  in  their  navy, 
became  disposed  to  steal  away.     And  though  the  ships  of  war, 
down  to  this  time,  had  been  scarcely  at  all  engaged  in  actual 
warfare,  yet  they  had  been  for  many  months  continually  at  sea  and 
on  the  watch,  without  any  opportunity  of  hauling  ashore  to  refit. 
Hence  the  naval  force,  now  about  to  be  called  into  action  as  the 
chief  hope  of  the  Athenians,  was  found  lamentably  degenerated 
from  that  ostentatious  perfection  in  which  it  had  set  sail  fifteen 
months  before,  ftt>m  the  harbour  of  Peir»us. 

The  erection  of  the. new  forts  at  Plemmyrium,  while  by  with- 
drawing the  Athenian  forces  it  left  Gylippus  unopposed  opentions  of 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  counter-wall,  at  the  same  time  uie"£^d'-.'° 
emboldened  him  by  the  manifest  decline  of  hope  which  it  >»«•  defeat. 
implied.  Day  after  day  he  brought  out  his  Syracusans  in  battle- 
array,  planting  them  near  the  Athenian  lines ;  but  the  Athenians 
showed  no  disposition  to  attack.  At  length  he  took  advantage  of 
what  he  thought  a  favourable  opportunity  to  make  the  attack 
himself;  but  the  ground  was  so  hemmed  in  by  various  walls — the 
Athenian  fortified  lines  on  one  side,  the  Syracusan  front  or 
Temenitic  fortification  on  another,  and  the  counter-wall  now  in 
course  of  construction  on  a  third — ^that  his  cavalry  and  darters  had 
no  space  to  act  Accordingly,  the  Syracusan  hoplites,  having  to 
fight  without  these  auxiliaries,  were  beaten  and  driven  back  with 
loss,  the  Corinthian  Gongylus  being  among  the  slaiil.^  On  the 
next  day,  Gylippus  had  the  prudence  to  take  the  blame  of  this 
defeat  upon  himself.  It  was  a  consequence  of  his  own  mistake,  (he 
publicly  confessed)  in  having  made  choice  of  a  confined  space 
wherein  neither  cavalry  nor  darters  could  avail  He  would 
presently  give  them  another  opportunity,  in  a  fairer  field,  and  he 
shorted  them  to  show  their  inbred  superiority  as  Dorians  and 

1  Thucyd.  tu.  5;  Plutarch,  Nikias,  o.  19. 
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Pdoponnefflans,  by  chasing  these  Tonians  with  their  rabble  of 
islanders  out  of  Sicily.  Accordingly,  after  no  long  time,  he  again 
brought  them  up  in  order  of  battle;  taking  care,  however,  to 
keep  in  the  open  space,  beyond  the  extremity  ot  the  walls  and 
fortifications. 

On  this  occasion,  Nikias  did  not  decUne  the  combat,  but 
Scto^*^*  marched  out  into  the  open  space  to  meet  him.  He 
ntans ««  probably  felt  encouraged  by  the  result  of  the  recent 
^tbin'their  *"^®^  >  but  there  was  a  farthar  and  more  pressing  motive, 
line..  The  The  countcf-wall  of  intersection,  which  the  Syracusans 
oounter-wau  were  coustructing,  was  on  the  point  of  cutting  the  Athe- 
80  far  as  to  niau  line  of  circumvallation — so  that  it  was  essential  for 
Athenian  Nikias  to  attack  without  delay,  unless  he  formally  abne- 
biMtode.  gated  all  farther  hope  of  successfiil  aege.  Nor  could  the 
army  endure,  in  spite  of  altered  fortune,  irrevocaUy  to  shut 
themselves  out  from  such  hope,  without  one  struggle  more.  Both 
armies  were  therefore  ranged  in  battle  order  on  the  open  space 
beyond  the  walls,  higher  up  the  slope  of  Epipolse;  Gylippus 
placing  his  cavalry  and  darters  to  the  right  of  his  line,  on  tlie 
highest  and  most  open  ground.  In  the  midst  of  the  action 
between  the  hoplites  on  both  sides,  these  troops  on  the  right 
charged  the  left  flank  of  the  Athenians  with  such  vigour,  that  they 
completely  broke  it.  The  whole  Athenian  army  underwent  a 
thorough  defeat,  and  only  found  shelter  within  its  fortified  lines. 
And  in  the  course  of  the  very  next  night,  the  Syracusan  counter- 
wall  was  pushed  so  far  as  to  traverse  and  get  beyond  the  pro- 
jected line  of  Athenian  blockade,  reaching  presently  as  far  as  the 
edge  of  the  northern  cliff:  so  that  Syracuse  was  now  safe,  unless 
the  enemy  should  not  only  recover  dieir  superiority  in  the  field, 
but  also  become  strong  enough  to  storm  and  carry  the  new- 
built  wall.^ 

Farther  defence  was  also  obtained  by  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
Corinthian,  Ambrakiotic,  and  Leukadian  fleet  of  twelve  triremes 
under  Erasinides,  which  Nikias  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  intercept. 
He  had  sent  twenty  sail  to  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  ;  but  the 
new-comers  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  them. 

Erasinides  and  his  division  lent  their  hands  to  the  execution  of  a 
work  which  completed  the  scheme  of  defence  for  the  city.  Gylippus 
took  the  precaution  of  constructing  a  fort  or  redoubt  on  the  high 
ground  of  "Epipolce,  so  as  to  command  the  approach  to  Syracuse 
from  the  high  ground  of  Eury&lus ;  a  step  which  Hermokrates  had 

»  Thucyd.  vii.  5,  6. 
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not  thought  of  until  too  late,  and  which  Nikias  had  nerer  thought 

of  at  all,  during  his  period  of  triumph  and  mastery.     He  F«rther-de- 

^        ,  ,  *  •  lences  pro- 

erected  a  new  fort  ^  on  a  suitable  point  of  the  high  ground,  ^ided  tj 

backed  by  three  fortified  positions  or  encampments  at  Joining  um 
proper  distances  in  the  rear  of  it,  intended  for  bodies  ofEpipoiaB 
of  troops  to  support  the  advanced  post  in  case  it  was  dty-waiu 
attacked.  A  continuous  wall  was  then  carried  from  this  advanced 
post  down  the  slope  of  Epipolse,  so  as  to  reach  and  join  the 
counter*wall  recently  constructed;  whereby  this  counter- wall, 
already  traversing  and  cutting  the  Athenian  line  of  circumvallation, 
became  in  fact  prolonged  up  the  whole  slope  of  Epipolae,  and 
barred  all  direct  access  from  the  Athenians  in  their  existing  lines 
up  to  the  summit  of  that  eminence,  as  well  as  up  to  the  northern 
cliff.  The  Syracusans  had  now  one  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
line  of  defence ;  a  long  single  wall,  resting  at  one  extremity  on  the 
new-built  fort  upon  the  high  ground  of  Epipolae — at  the  other 
extremity,  upon  the  city-wall.  This  wall  was  only  single ;  but  it 
was  defended  along  its  whole  length  by  the  permanent  detachments 
occupying  the  three  several  fortified  positions  or  encampments  just 
mentioned.  One  of  these  positions  was  occupied  by  native  Syra- 
cusans; a  second  by  Sicilian  Greeks;  a  third  by  other  allies. 
Such  was  the  improved  and  systematic  scheme  of  defence  which 
the  genius  of  Gylippus  first  projected,  and  which  he  brought 
to  execution  at  the  present  moment :  *  a  scheme,  the  full  value  of 
which  will  be  appreciated  when  we  come  to  describe  the  proceedings 
of  the  second  Athenian  armament  under  Demosthenes. 

Not  content  with  having  placed  the  Syracusans  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger,  Gylippus  took  advantage  of  their  renewed  confidence  to 
infuse  into  them  projects  of  retaliation  against  the  enemy  who  had 
brought  them  so  near  to  ruin.    They  began  to  equip  their  ships  in 


'  This  new  upper  fort  is  marked  on 
Plan  II.  by  the  letter  Y.  The  three 
fortified  encampments  are  marked  XXX. 

■  Thucyd.  vii.  7.  Mcra  8i  toOto,  of 
T€  r&p  Kof>uf0lwtf  K^€f  iced  'Afuefuucutriiv 
Ktd  AfVKoHtmp  4a4wK€wraM  tU  iw6\oiwiH 
8f68ffKa  {^px*  '^  avrwv  *^peuruft99s  Koptp- 

ro7s  livpaKovaiois  fidxp^  fov 
iyKapaiov  re^x^v*  ^^  ^^^ 
wall  of  junction  thus  constructed  is 
marked  on  Plan  U.  by  the  letters 
V,  W,  T. 

These  words  of  Thucydidte  are  Tery 
obscure,  and  have  been  explained  by 
different  commentators  in  different  ways. 


The  explanation  which  I  here  give  does 
not  (so  far  as  I  know)  coincide  with 
any  of  them;  yet  I  venture  to  think 
that  it  is  the  most  plausible,  and  the 
only  one  satisfSMtory.  Compare  the 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  his  Map  of 
Syracuse  (Am.  Thuc.  vol.  iii.  p.  273), 
and  the  notes  of  Poppo  and  (Poller. 
Dr.  Arnold  is  indeed  so  little  satisfied 
with  any  explanation  which  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  him,  that  he  thinkiB 
some  words  must  have  dropped  out. 
The  reader  will  find  a  defence  of  my 
views  in  the  Appendix  annexed  to  the 
Plan  of  Syracuse  in  this  volume. 
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the  harbour,  and  to  put  their  seamen  under  training,  in  hopes  of 
Confidence  quaUfying  diemselyes  to  contend  with  the  Athenians  eren 
2^2?*'*'"  on  their  own  element ;  while  Gylippus  himself  quitted 
^m^^  the  city  to  visit  the  various  cities  of  the  island,  and  to 
i^D^'tibe  8®^  together  farther  rdnforcements,  naval  as  well  as 
™"i!"*t.    miUtary.     And  as  it  was  foreseen  that  Nikias  on  his 

even  on  ilie  ^ 

'^  part  would  probably   demand  aid   from  Athens — en- 

voys, Syracusan  as  well  as  Corinthian,  were  despatched  to 
Peloponnesus,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  forwarding  additional  troops 
— even  in  merchant-vessels,  if  no  triremes  could  be  spared  to 
convey  them.*  Should  no  reinforcements  reach  the  Athenian 
camp,  the  Syracusans  well  knew  that  its  efficiency  must  diminish 
by  every  month's  delay,  while  their  own  strength,  in  spite  of  heavy 
cost  and  effort,  was  growing  with  their  increased  prospects  of 
success. 

If  such  double  conviction  was  present  to  sustain  the  ardour  of 
Disoonnge-  the  Syracusans,  it  was  not  less  painfully  felt  amidst  the 
Niidas  Athenian  camp,  now  blocked  up  like  a  besieged  city,  and 

Athenians,  cnjoyiug  uo  free  movement  except  through  their  ships  and 
their  command  of  the  sea.  Nikias  saw  that  if  Gylippus  should 
return  with  any  considerable  additional  force,  even  the  attack  upon 
liim  by  land  would  become  too  powerful  to  resist — besides  the 
increasing  disorganization  of  his  fleet  He  became  fiiUy  convinced 
that  to  remain  as  they  were  was  absolute  ruin.  As  all  possibility 
of  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Syracuse  successfully  was  now  at  an  end, 
a  sound  judgment  would  have  dictated  that  his  position  in  the 
harbour  had  become  useless  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  that  the 
sooner  it  was  evacuated  the  better.  Probably  Demosthenes  would 
have  acted  thus,  under  similar  circumstances ;  but  such  foresight 
and  resolution  were  not  in  the  character  of  Nikias — who  was  afraid 
moreover  of  the  blame  which  it  would  bring  down  upon  him  at 
home,  if  not  from  his  own  army.  Not  venturing  to  quit  his 
position  without  orders  from  Athens,  he  determined  to  send  home 
thither  an  undisguised  account  of  his  critical  position,  and  to  solicit 
either  reinforcements  or  instructions  to  return. 

It  was  now  indeed  the  end  of  September  (b.c.  414),  so  that  he 
NiHai         could  uot  hope  even  for  an  answer  before  midwinter,  nor 

aenda  home  .  *  , 

a  despatch  for  reinforccmcnts  (if  such  were  to  be  sent)  until  the 
soliciting  ensuing  spring  was  far  advanced.  Nevertheless  he 
menta.  determined  to  encounter  this  risk,  and  to  trust  to  vigilant 
precautions  for  safety  during  the  interval — precautions  which,  as 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  ?• 
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the  result  will  show,  were  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  proving 
insufficient.  But  as  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  him  to  make 
his  countrymen  at  home  fully  sensible  of  the  grave  danger  of 
his  position — ^he  resolved  to  transmit  a  vrritten  despatch;  not 
trusting  to  the  oral  statement  of  a  messenger,  who  might  be 
wanting  either  in  courage,  in  presence  of  mind,  or  in  competent 
expression,  to  impress  the  full  and  sad  truth  upon  a  reluctant 
audience.^  Accordingly  he  sent  home  a  despatch,  which  seems  to 
have  reached  Athens  about  the  end  of  November,  and  was  read 
formally  in  the  public  assembly  by  the  secretary  of  the  eily. 
Preserved  by  Tbucydides  verbatim,  it  stands  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  remnants  of  antiquity,  and  well  deserves  a  literal 
translation. 

"Our  previous  proceedings  have  been  already  made  knowu 
to  you,  Athenians,  in  many  other  despatches;*  but  the  Degpatehof 
present  crisis  is  such  as  to  require  your  deliberation  more  SSAtteiia* 
than  ever,  when  you  shall  have  heard  the  situation  in  p^'^p^ 
which  we  stand.  After  we  had  overcome  in  many  engagements 
the  Syracusans,  against  whom  we  were  sent,  and  had  built  the 
fortified  lines  which  we  now  occupy — there  came  upon  us  the 
Lacedaemonian  Gylippus,  with  an  army  partly  Peloponnesian, 
partly  Sicilian.  I£m  too  we  defeated,  in  the  first  action ;  but  in  a 
second  we  were  overwhelmed  by  a  crowd  of  cavalry  and  darters, 
and  forced  to  retire  within  our  lines.  And  thus  the  superi^ir 
number  of  our  enemies  has  compelled  us  to  suspend  our  drcum- 
vallation,  and  remain  inactive :  indeed  we  cannot  employ  in  the 
field  even  the  full  force  which  we  possess,  since  a  portion  of  our 
hoplites  are  necessarily  required  for  the  protection  of  our  walls. 
Meanwhile  the  enemy  have  carried  out  a  single  intersecting 
counter-wall  beyond  our  line  of  circumvallation,  so  that  we  can  no 


>  Thucyd.  vii.  8. 

s  Thucyd.  ^.  9.  4p  iXKats  ToXAoif 
hrurroXeus.  The  woi*d  despatches,  which 
I  use  to  translate  ivurrokcutt  is  not  inap- 
plicable to  oral,  as  well  as  to  written 
message^  and  thus  retains  the  am- 
big^ty  involved  in  the  original ;  for 
iwurroKsut,  though  usually  implying, 
does  not  neoeasarily  imply,  toriUen  oom- 
munications. 

The  words  of  Thuoydidte  (vii.  8)  may 
certainly  be  construed  to  imply  that 
Nikias  had  never  on  any  previous  occa- 
sion sent  a  written  communication  to 
Athens;  and  so  Dr.  Thirlwall  under- 
stands them,  though  not  without  hesi- 
tation (Hist,  Qr,  ch.  zzvi.  voL  iii.  p. 

VOIi.  V. 


418).  At  the  same  time  I  think  them 
reconcileable  with  the  supposition,  that 
Nikias  may  previously  hava  sent  writteo 
despatches,  though  much  shorter  than 
the  present — leaving  details  and  parti- 
culars to  be  suppliea  by  the  officer  who 
carried  them. 

Mr.  Mitford  states  the  direct  reverse 
of  that  which  Pr.  Thirlwall  under- 
stands— "Nicias  had  used  the  precau- 
tion of  frequently  sending  despatches  in 
writing,  with  an  exact  account  of  eveory 
transaction "  (ch.  xviii.  sect.  v.  vol.  iv. 
p.  100). 

Certainly  tbe  statement  of  Thucydidte 
does  not  imply  this. 
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longer  continue  the  latter  to  completion,  unless  we  had  force 
enough  to  attack  and  storm  their  counter*wall.  And  things  have 
come  to  such  a  pass,  that  we,  who  profess  to  be^ege  others,  are 
ourselves  rather  the  party  besieged — by  land  at  least,  since  the 
cavalry  leave  us  scarce  any  liberty  of  motion.  Farther,  the  enemy 
have  sent  envoys  to  Peloponnesus  to  obtain  reinforcements,  while 
Gylippus  in  person  is  going  round  the  Sicilian  cities ;  trying  to  stir 
up  to  action  such  of  them  as  are  now  neutral,  and  to  get,  from 
the  rest,  additional  naval  and  military  supplies.  For  it  is  their 
determination  (as  I  understand)  not  merely  to  assail  our  lines 
on  shore  with  their  land-force,  but  also  to  attack  us  by  sea  with 
their  ships. 

'*  Be  not  shocked  when  I  tell  you,  that  they  intend  to  become 
aggressors  even  at  sea.  They  know  well,  that  our  fleet  was  at  first 
in  high  condition,  with  dry  ships ^  and  excellent  crews:  but  now 
the  ships  have  rotted,  from  remaining  too  long  at  sea,  and  the 
crews  are  ruined.  Nor  have  we  the  means  of  hauling  our  ships 
ashore  to  refit:  since  the  enemy's  fleet,  equal  or  superior  in 
numbers,  always  appears  on  the  point  of  attacking  us.  We  see 
them  in  constant  practice,  and  they  can  choose  their  own  moment 
for  attack.  Moreover,  they  can  keep  their  ships  high  and  dry 
more  than  we  can ;  for  they  are  not  engaged  in  maintaining  watch 
upon  others ;  while  to  us,  who  are  obliged  to  retain  all  our  fleet  on 
gl^ard,  nothing  less  than  prodigious  superiority  of  number  could 
ensure  the  like  facility.  And  were  we  to  relax  ever  so  little  in  our 
vigilance,  we  should  no  longer  be  sure  of  our  supplies,  which  we 
bring  in  even  now  with  difficulty  close  under  their  walls. 

"Our  crews,  too,  have  been  and  are  still  wasting  away,  from 
various  "causes.  Among  the  seamen  who  are  our  own  citizens, 
many,  in  going  to  a  distance  for  wood,  for  water,  or  for  pillage, 
are  cut  off  by  the  Syracusan  cavalry.  Such  of  them  as  are  slaves, 
desert,  now  that  our  superiority  is  gone  and  that  we  have  come  to 
equal  chances  with  our  enemy ;  while  the  foreigners  whom  we 
pressed  into  our  service,  make  off  straight  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.  And  those  who  came,  tempted  by  high  pay,  under 
the  idea  of  enriching  themselves  by  traffic  rather  than  of  fighting, 
now  that  they  find  the  enemy  in  full  competence  to  cope  with  us  by 
sea  as  well  as  by  land,  either  go  over  to  him  as  professed  deserters, 
or  get  away  as  they  can  amidst  the  wide  area  of  Sicily.^    Nay, 


1  It  seems  that  in  Qreek  ship-build- 
ing,  moist  and  unseasoned  w(M)d  was 
preferred,  firom  the  focility  of  bending 


it  into  the  proper  shape  (Theophrastus, 
Hist.  Plant,  v.  7,  4). 
'  Thucyd.  vit.  13.     Koi  ol  ^4¥oi  ol  fikv 
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there  are  even  some  who  while  trafficking  here  on  their  own 
account,  brihe  the  trierarchs  to  accept  Hykkarian  slaves  as  substi- 
tutes, and  thus  destroy  the  strict  discipline  of  our  marine.  And 
you  know  as  well  as  I,  that  no  crew  ever  continues  long  in  perfect 
condition,  and  that  the  first  class  of  seamen,  who  set  the  ship  in 
motion  and  maintain  the  uniformity  of  the  oar-stroke,  is  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  number. 

*'  Among  all  these  embarrassments,  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  I  as 
general  can  neither  prevent  the  mischief,  from  the  difficulty  of  your 
tempers  to  govern — ^nor  can  I  provide  supplementary  recruits  else- 
where, as  tlie  enemy  can  easily  do  from  many  places  open  to  him. 
We  have  nothing  but  the  original  stock  which  we  brought  out  with 
us,  both  to  make  good  losses  and  to  do  present  duty;  for  Naxua 
and  Katana,  our  only  present  allies,  are  of  insignificant  strength. 


Xf  If  hrox^powriVt  ol  tk  6ir^  fitydXov  futr- 
Bov  rh  "Kpirrow  fropdcKrcr,  ic«2  ol6fi€Voi 
XP^tUKTtt7a$<u  fioKXor  ^  fiax^^o^BaUt  /irei84^ 
'Topit  ytfi&fi'viv  va6Tue6v  re  9ii  koI  rXxx« 
ttwh  rmr  voK^/iimv  &i^c<rr«Ta  dpinrtr,  ol 
fi^y  ^«^  atrofioKlas  irpo<pda't  i 
diir^px^^'''^^^  ^^  '^  ^'  licoirrot  S^yor- 
roi*  ToXA^  d*  ii  SiKcXfo. 

All  the  commentatorB  bestow  long 
notes  in  explanation  of  this  phrase  iw* 
tdrro/ioXias  vpo^dtrti  iiw^pxoprtu:  but  I 
cannot  think  that  any  of  them  are  suc- 
cessful. There  are  even  some  who  de- 
spair of  success  so  much,  as  to  wish  to 
cnange  edn-ofioKlas  by  conjecture:  see 
the  citations  in  Poppo's  long  note. 

But  surely  the  literal  sense  «f  the 
words  is  here  both  defensible  and  in- 
structive— "  Some  of  them  depart  under 
pretence  (or  profession)  of  being  de- 
serters to  the  enemy.'*  All  the  com- 
mentators reject  this  meaning,  because 
they  say,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  a  man's 
announcing  before  band  that  he  intends 
to  desert  to  the  enemy,  and  giving  that 
as  an  excuse  for  quitting  the  ^amp. 
Such  is  not  (in  my  judgement)  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  wpo^dtrtt  here.  It  does 
not  denote  what  a  man  said  before  he 
quitted  the  Athenian  camp  (he  would 
of  course  say  nothing  of  his  intention 
to  any  one),  but  the  colour  which  he 
would  put  upon  his  conduct  after  he  got 
within  the  Syracusan  lines.  He  would 
present  himself  to  them  as  a  deserter  to 
their  cause:  he  'rould  profess  anxiety 
to  take  part  in  the  defence :  he  would 
pretend  to  be  tired  of  the  oppressive 
Athenian  dominion — for  it  is  to  be  re- 
ooUected,  that  all  or  most  ot  these  de- 


serters were  men  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject-allies of  Athens.  Those  who  passed 
over  to  the  Syracusan  lines  would  na- 
turally recommend  themselves  by  mak« 
ing  profession  of  such  dispositions,  even 
though  they  did  not  really  feel  any 
such:  for  their  real  reason  was,  that  the 
Athenian  service  had  now  become  irl> 
some,  unprofitable,  and  dangerous- 
while  the  easiest  manner  of  gettmg  away 
from  it  was,  to  pass  over  as  a  deserter 
to  Syracuse. 

Nikias  distinguishes  these  men  from 
others,  "who  got  away,  as  they  oouUL 
find  opportunity,  to  some  part  or  othar 
of  Sicily.*'  Tlieee  latter  abo  would  of 
course  keep  their  intention  of  departing 
secret,  until  they  got  safe  away  into 
some  Sicilian  town;  but  when  once 
there,  they  would  make  no  profession 
of  any  feeling  which  they  did  not  enteiv 
tain.  If  they  said  anything,  they  would 
tell  the  plidn  truth,  that  they  were 
making  ttieir  escape  from  a  positioa 
which  now  gave  them  more  trouble  thui 
profit. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  ^ 
tArofioXtas  irpo^>dff9t  will  bear  this  sense 
perfectly  well,  and  that  it  is  the  real 
meaning  of  Nikias. 

Even  before  the  Peloponnesian  war 
was  begun,  the  Corinthian  envoy  at 
Sparta  affirms  that  the  Athenians  can- 
not depend  upon  their  seamen  standing 
true  to  them,  •  since  their  navy  was 
manned  with  hired  foreign  seamen 
rather  than  with  natives — inrtfr^  yhp  ^ 
'ABriraiwy  9^€lius  fiaWov  ^  9lic€ia  (Tnu- 
cyd.  I  121).  The  statement  of  Nikias 
proves  that  this  remark  was  to  a  certain 
extent  well-founded. 

B  2 
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And  if  our  enemy  gain  but  one  farther  point — if  the  Italian  cities, 
from  whence  we  now  draw  our  supplies,  should  turn  against  us, 
under  the  impression  of  our  present  bad  condition,  with  no 
reinforcement  arriving  from  you — we  shall  be  starved  out,  and 
he  will  bring  the  war  to  triumphant  close,  even  without  a  battle. 

^'  Pleasanter  news  than  these  I  could  easily  have  found  to  send 
you ;  but  assiu'edly  nothing  so  useful,  seeing  that  the  Aill  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  affairs  here  is  essential  to  your  deliberations. 
Moreover  I  thought  it  even  the  safer  policy  to  tell  you  the  truth 
without  disguise ;  understanding  as  I  do  your  real  dispositions,  that 
you  never  listen  willingly  to  any  but  the  most  favourable  assurances, 
yet  are  angry  in  the  end,  if  they  turn  to  unfavourable  results.  Be 
thoroughly  satisfied,  that  in  regard  to  the  force  against  which  you 
originally  sent  us,  both  your  generals  and  your  soldiers  have  done 
themselves  no  discredit.  But  now  that  all  Sicily  is  united  against 
us,  and  that  farther  reinforcements  are  expected  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, you  must  take  your  resolution  with  full  knowledge  that  we 
here  have  not  even  strength  to  contend  against  our  present 
difficulties.  You  must  either  send  for  us  home — or  you  must  send 
us  a  second  army,  land-force  as  well  as  naval,  not  inferior  to  that 
which  is  now  here ;  together  with  a  considerable  supply  of  money. 
You  must  farther  send  a  successor  to  supersede  me,  as  I  am 
incapable  of  work  from  a  disease  in  the  kidneys.  I  think  myself 
entitied  to  ask  this  indulgence  at  your  hands :  for  while  my  health 
lasted,  I  did  you  much  good  service  in  various  military  commands. 
But  whatever  you  intend,  do  it  at  the  first  opening  of  spring, 
without  any  delay:  for  the  new  succours  which  the  enemy  is 
getting  together  in  Sicily,  will  soon  be  here — and  those  which  are 
to  come  from  Peloponnesus,  though  they  will  be  longer  in  arriving, 
yet  if  you  do  not  keep  watch,  will  either  elude  or  forestall  you  as 
they  have  already  once  done.''  ^ 

Such  was  the  memorable  despatch  of  Nikias  which  was  read  to 
BeeoiaUon  the  public  assembly  of  Athens  about  the  end  of  No- 
SiMB  to***^  vember  or  beginning  of  December  414  b.c.— brought  by 
mMt£^ta  officers  who  strengthened  its  effect  by  their  own  oral 
]^{|^  communications,  and  answered  all  such  inquiries  as  were 
•™"°*«^*-  put  to  them.'  We  have  much  reason  to  regret  that 
Thucydides  gives  no  account  of  the  debate  which  so  gloomy  a 
revelation  called  forth.  He  tells  us  merely  the  result  The 
Athenians  resolved  to  comply  with  the  second  porUon  of  the 
alternative  put  by  Nikias ;  not  to  send  for  the  present  armament 

J  Thucyd.  yii.  11-15.  «  Thucyd.  vu.  10. 
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home,  but  to  reinforce  it  by  a  second  powerful  armament  both 
of  land  and  naval  force,  in  prosecution  of  the  same  objects.  But 
they  declined  his  other  personal  request,  and  insisted  on  continuing 
him  in  command  ;  passing  a  vote  however,  to  name  Menander  and 
Euthydemus,  officers  already  in  the  army  before  Syracuse,  joint 
commanders  along  with  him,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  laborious 
duties.  They  sent  Eurymedon  speedily,  about  the  winter  solstice, 
in  command  of  ten  tru^mes  to  Syracuse,  carrying  one  hundred  and 
twenty  talents  of  silver,  together  with  assurances  of  coming  aid  to 
the  suffering  army.  And  they  resolved  to  equip  a  new  and 
formidable  force,  under  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  to  go 
thither  as  reinforcement  in  the  earliest  months  of  the  spring. 
Demosthenes  was  directed  to  employ  himself  actively  in  getting 
such  larger  force  ready.^ 

This  letter  of  Nikias — so  authentic — so  fiill  of  matter — and  so 
characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  time — suggests  BemMte 
several  serious  reflections,  in  reference  both  to  himself  SSSttSof 
and  to  the  Athenian  people.  As  to  himself  there  is  ^^^^^ 
nothing  so  remarkable  as  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which 
it  pronounces  on  his  own  past  proceedings  in  Sicily.  When  we 
find  lum  lamenting  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  armament,  and 
treating  the  fact  as  notorious,  that  even  the  best  naval  force  could 
only  maintain  itself  in  good  condition  for  a  short  time — ^what 
graver  condemnation  could  be  passed  upon  those  eight  months 
which  he  wasted  in  trifling  measures,  after  his  arrival  in  Sicily, 
before  commencing  the  siege  of  Syracuse  ?  When  he  announces 
that  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  with  his  auxiliary  force  before  Syrar 
cuse,  made  the  difference  to  the  Athenian  army  between  triumph 
and  sometiiing  bordering  on  ruin — the  inquiry  naturally  suggests 
itself,  whether  he  had  done  his  best  to  anticipate,  and  what 
precautions  he  had  himself  taken  to  prevent,  the  coming  of  the 
Spartan  general.  To  which  the  answer  must  be,  that  so  far  from 
anticipating  the  arrival  of  new  enemies  as  a  possible  danger,  he 
had  almost  invited  them  from  abroad  by  his   delay — and  that 


>  Thucjd.  Tii.  16.  There  is  here  a 
doubt  as  to  the  reading;  between  120 
talents— or  20  talents. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  and  other 
oommentatorB  in  thinking  that  the 
money  taken  out  by  Eurymedon  was 
far  more  probably  the  larger  sum  of  the 
two,  than  the  smaller.  The  former  read- 
ing seems  to  deserve  the  preference. 
BoiideBy  Diodorus  states  that  Euryme- 


don took  out  with  him  140  talents:  his 
authority  indeed  does  not  count  for 
much — ^but  it  counts  for  something — in 
coincidence  with  a  certain  force  of  in- 
trinsic probability  (Diodor.  jdii  8). 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this,  to  send  a 
very  small  sum  such  as  20  talents,  would 
prcniuce  a  discouraging  effect  upon-ihe 
armament. 
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he  had  taken  no  precautions  at  all  against  them,  though  fore- 
warned and  having  sufficient  means  at  his  disposal.  The  desertion 
and  demoralization  of  his  naval  force,  doubtless  but  too  real,  was, 
as  he  himself  points  out,  mainly  the  consequence  of  this  turn  of 
fortune,  and  was  also  the  first  commencement  of  that  unmanageable 
temper  of  the  Athenian  soldiery,  numbered  among  his  difficulties. 
For  it  would  be  injustice  to  this  unfortunate  army  not  to  recognise 
that  they  first  acquiesced  patiently  in  prolonged  inaction,  because 
their  general  directed  it ;  and  next,  did  their  duty  most  gallantly 
in  the  operations  of  the  siege,  down  to  the  death  of  Lamachus. 

If  even  with  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  case,  the  ruhi 
cvmner  complained  of  by  Nikias  be  distinctly  traceable  to  his 
afiNikiaft.  owu  rcmissncss  and  oversight,  much  more  must  this 
conviction  have  been  felt  by  intelligent  Athenians,  both  in  the 
camp  and  in  the  city,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  conduct  of  Demos- 
then^^  hereafter  to  be  i'elated.  Let  us  conceive  the  series  of 
despatches,  to  which  Nikias  himself  alludes  as  having  been  trans- 
mitted home,  from  their  commencement  We  must  recollect  that 
the  expedition  was  ori^nally  sent  from  Athens  with  hopes  of  the 
most  glowing  character,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  extraordinary 
efibrts  about  to  be  rewarded  with  commensurate  triumphs.  For 
some  months,  the  despatches  of  the  general  disclose  nothing  but 
movements  ^ther  abortive  or  inglorious ;  adorned  indeed  by  one 
barren  victory,  but  accompanied  by  an  Intimation  that  he  must 
wait  till  the  spring,  and  that  reinforcements  must  be  sent  to  him, 
before  he  can  undertake  the  really  serions  enterprise.  Though  the 
disappointment  occasioned  by  this  news  at  Athens  must  have  been 
mortifying,  nevertheless  his  requisition  is  complied  with ;  and  the 
despatches  of  Nikias,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  414  b.c., 
become  cheering.  The  siege  of  Syracuse  is  described  as  proceeding 
successfully,  and  at  length,  about  July  or  August,  as  being  on  the 
point  of  coming  to  a  triumphant  close — in  spite  of  a  Spartan 
adventurer  named  Gylippus,  making  his  way  across  the  Ionian  sea 
with  a  force  too  contemptible  to  be  noticed.  Suddenly,  without  any 
intermediate  step  to  smooth  the  transition,  comes  a  despatch 
announcing  that  this  adventurer  has  marched  into  Syracuse  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  that  the  Athenians  are  thrown  upon 
the  defensive,  without  power  of  proceeding  with  the  siege.  This  is 
followed,  after  a  short  time,  by  the  gloomy  and  almost  desperate 
communication  above  translated. 

»  Thucyd.  vii.  42. 
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When  we  thus  look  at  the  despatch,  not  merely  as  it  stands 
singly,  but  as  falling  in  series  with  its  antecedents — the  Effect  of  ut 
natural  effect  which  we  should  suppose  it  likely  to  JJS^JJe 
produce  upon  the  Athenians  would  bej  a  vehement  burst  ^^i^i*<^ 
of  wrath  and  displeasure  against  Nikias.  Upon  the  most  candid 
and  impartial  scrutiny,  he  deserved  nothing  le8&  And  when  we 
consider,  farther,  the  character  generally  ascribed  by  historians  of 
Greece  to  the  Athenian  people ;  that  they  are  represented  as  fickle, 
ungrateful  and  irritable,  by  standing  habit — as  abandoning  upon 
the  most  trifling  grounds  those  whom  they  had  once  esteeo^d, 
forgetting  all  prior  services,  visiting  upon  innocent  generals  the 
unavoidable  misfortunes  of  war,  and  impelled  by  nothing  better 
than  demago^c  excitements — we  naturally  expect  that  the  blame 
really  deserved  by  Nikias  would  be  exaggerated  beyond  all  due 
measure,  and  break  forth  in  a  storm  of  violence  and  fury.  Yet 
what  is  the  actual  resolution  taken  in  consequence  of  his  despatdi, 
after  the  full  and  free  debate  of  the  Athenian  assembly  ?  Not  a 
word  of  blame  or  displeasure  is  proclaimed.  Doubtless  there  must 
have  been  individual  speakers  who  criticised  him  as  he  deserved. 
To  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  to  think  meanly  indeed  of  the 
Athenian  assembly.  But  the  general  vote  was  one  not  simply 
imputing  no  blame,  but  even  pronouncing  continued  and  unabated 
confidence.  The  people  positively  refuse  to  relieve  him  from  the 
command,  though  he  himself  solicits  it  in  a  manner  sincere  and 
even  touching.  So  great  is  the  value  which  they  set  upon  his 
services,  and  the  esteem  which  they  entertain  for  his  character, 
that  they  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  easy  opportunity  which 
he  himself  provides  to  get  rid  of  him. 

It  is  not  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  Athenians  that  I  make 
these  remarks  on  their  present  proceeding.     Quite  the  Tn»tment 
contrary.    The  misplaced  confidence  of  the  Athenians  in  ^^^ 
Nikias,-— on  more  Uian  one  previous  occasion,  but  espe-  -^»^«nJ«n». 
dally  on  this, — betrays  an  incapacity  of  appreciating  facts  imme- 
diately before  their  eyes,  and  a  blindness  to  decisive  and  multiplied 
evidences  of  incompetency,  which  is  one  of  the  least  creditable 
manifestations  of  their  political  history.    But  we  do  learn  from  it  a 
dear  lesson,  that  the  habitual  defects  of  the  Athenian  character 
were  very  different  fr*om  what  historians  commonly  impute  to 
them.      Instead  of  being  fickle,  we  find  them  tenadous  in  the 
extreme  of  confidence  once  bestowed,  and  of  schemes  once  em- 
barked upon :  instead  of  ingratitude  for  services  actually  rendered, 
we  find  credit  given  for  services  which  an  officer  ought  to  have 
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rendered,  but  has  not :  instead  of  angry  captiousness,  we  discover 
an  indulgence  not  merely  generous  but  even  culpable,  in  the 
midst  of  disappointment  and  humiliation:  instead  of  a  public 
assembly,  wherein,  as  it  is  commonly  depicted,  the  criminatiTe 
orators  were  omnipotent,  and  could  bring  to  condemnation  any 
unsuccessful  general  however  meritorious, — we  see  that  even  grave 
and  well-founded  accusations  make  no  impression  upon  the  people 
in  opposition  to  pre-established  personal  esteem; — and  personal 
esteem  for  a  man  who  not  only  was  no  demagogue,  but  in  every 
respect  the  opposite  of  a  demagogue ;  an  oligarch  by  taste,  senti- 
ment, and  position,  who  yielded  to  the  democracy  nothing  more 
than  sincere  obedience,  coupled  with  gentleness  and  munificence  in 
his  private  bearing.  If  Kleon  had  committed  but  a  small  part  of 
those  capital  blunders  which  discredit  the  military  career  of  Nikias, 
he  would  have  been  irretrievably  ruined.  So  much  weaker  was  Ai$ 
hold  upon  his  countrymen,  by  means  of  demagogic  excellences,  as 
compared  with  those  causes  which  attracted  confidence  to  Nikias — 
his  great  family  and  position,  his  wealth  dexterously  expended,  his 
known  incorruptibility  against  bribes,  and  even  comparative  absence 
of  personal  ambition,  his  personal  courage  combined  with  reputation 
for  caution,  his  decorous  private  life  and  ultra-religious  habits. 
All  this  assemblage  of  negative  merits,  and  decencies  of  daily  life, 
in  a  citizen  whose  station  might  have  enabled  him  to  act  with  the 
insolence  of  AlkibiadSa^  placed  Nikias  on  a  far  firmer  basis  of 
public  esteem  than  the  mere  power  of  accusatory  speech  in  the 
public  assembly  or  the  dikastery  could  have  done.  It  entitled  him 
to  have  the  most  indulgent  construction  put  upon  all  his  short- 
comings, and  spread  a  fatal  varnish  over  his  glaring  incompetence 
for  all  grave  and  responsible  command. 

The  incident  now  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  in  all 
history,  as  an  illustration  of  the  usual  sentiment,  and  strongest 
causes  of  error,  prevalent  among  the  Athenian  democracy — and  as 
a  refutation  of  that  exaggerated  mischief  which  it  is  common  to 
impute  to  the  person  called  a  Demagogue.  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  Athens  had  she  now  had  Kleon  present,  or  any  other 
demagogue  of  equal  power,  at  that  public  assembly  whidi  took  the 
melancholy  resolution  of  sending  fresh  forces  to  Sicily  and  con- 
tinuing Nikias  in  the  command  I  The  case  was  one  in  which  the 
accusatory  eloquence  of  the  demagogue  was  especially  called  for,  to 
expose  the  real  past  mismanagement  of  Nikias — to  break  down 
that  undeserved  confidence  in  his  ability  and  caution  which  had 
grown  into  a  sentiment  of  faith  or  routine — to  prove  how  much 
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mischief  he  had  already  done,  and  how  much  more  he  would  do  if 
continued.^  Unluckily  for  Athens,  she  had  now  no  demagogue  who 
could  convince  the  assembly  beforehand  of  this  truth,  and  prevent 
them  from  taking  the  most  unwise  and  destructive  resolution  ever 
passed  in  the  Pnyx. 

What  makes  the  resolution  so  peculiarly  discreditable,  is,  that  it 
was  adopted  in  defiance  of  clear  and  present  evidence,  capit^ 
To  persist  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  under  present  cir-  oommuted 
cumstances,  was  sad  misjudgement ;  to  persist  in  it  with  Athenians. 
Nikias  as  commander,  was  hardly  less  than  insanity.  The  first 
expedition,  though  even  that  was  rash  and  ill-conceived,  never- 
theless presented  tempting  hopes  which  explain,  if  they  do  not 
excuse,  the  too  light  estimate  of  impossibility  of  lasting  possession. 
Moreover  there  was  at  that  time  a  confuaon, — ^between  the 
narrow  objects  connected  with  Leontini  and  Egesta,  and  the 
larger  acquisitions  to  be  realised  through  the  siege  of  Syracuse, — 
which  prevented  any  dear  and  unanimous  estimate  of  the  under- 
taking in  the  Athenian  mind.  But  now,  the  circumstances  of  Sicily 
were  fully  known :  the  mendacious  promises  of  Egesta  had  been 
exposed ;  the  hopes  of  allies  for  Athens  in  the  island  were  seen  to 
be  futile;  while  Syracuse,  armed  with  a  Spartan  general  and 
Peloponnesian  aid,  had  not  only  become  inexpugnable,  but  had 
assumed  the  aggressive :  lastly,  the  chance  of  a  renewal  of 
Peloponnesian  hostility  against  Attica  had  been  now  raised  into 
certainty.  While  perseverance  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  therefore, 
under  circumstances  so  unpromising  and  under  such  necessity  for 
increased  exertions  at  home,  was  a  melancholy  imprudence  in  itself 
— perseverance  in  employing  Nikias  converted  that  imprudence 
into  ruin,  which  even  the  addition  of  an  energetic  colleague  in  the 
person  of  Demosthenes  was  not  sufficient  to  avert.  Those  who 
fitudy  the  conduct  of  the  Athenian  people  on  this  occasion,  will  not 
be  disposed  to  repeat  against  them  the  charge  of  fickleness  which 
forms  one  of  the  standing  reproaches  against  democracy.  Their 
mistake  here  arose  from  the  very  opposite  quality ;  from  inability 
to  get  clear  of  two  sentiments  which  had  become  deeply  engraven 
on  their  minds — ideas  of  Sicilian  conquest,  and  confidence  in 
Nikias. 


>  Plutarch  (Nikias,  c.  20)  teUs  lu 
that  the  Athenians  had  been  disposed 
to  send  a  second  armament  to  Sicily, 
even  before  the  despatch  of  Nikias 
reached  them;  but  that  they  had  been 
prevented  by  certain   men  who  were 


envious  (j^6y^)  of  the  glory  and  good 
fortune  of  Nikias. 

No  judgement  can  be  more  inconsis- 
tent with  the  facts  of  the  case  than  this 
— facts  recounted  in  general  terms  eyen 
by  Plutarch  himself. 
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A  little  more  of  this  alleged  fickleness— or  easy  escape  from  past 
HoflUHUea  associatioDs  and  impressibility  to  actual  circumstances — 
^in^lS?  would  have  been  at  the  present  juncture  a  tutelary 
impending,  quality  to  Athens.  She  would  then  have  appreciated 
more  justly  the  increased  hazards  thickening  around  her  both  in 
Sicily  and  at  home.  War  with  Sparta,  though  not  yet  actually 
proclaimed,  had  become  impending  and  inevitable.  Even  in  the 
preceding  winter,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  listened  favourably  to 
the  recommendation  of  Alkibiades^  that  they  should  establish  a 
fortified  post  at  Dekeleia  in  Attica.  They  had  not  yet  indeed 
brought  themselves  to  execution  of  this  resolve;  for  the  peace 
between  them  and  Athens,  though  indirectly  broken  in  many  ways, 
still  subsisted  in  name — and  they  hesitated  to  break  it  openly, 
partly  because  they  knew  that  the  breach  of  peace  had  been  on 
their  side  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  attributing 
to  this  fault  their  capital  misfortune  at  Sphakteria.*  Athens  on 
her  side  had  also  scrupulously  avoided  direct  violation  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  territory,  in  spite  of  much  solicitation  from  her 
allies  at  Argo&  But  her  reserve  on  this  point  gave  way  during  the 
present  summer,  probably  at  the  time  when  her  prospect  of  taking 
Syracuse  appeared  certain.  The  Lacedaemonians  having  invaded 
and  plundered  the  Argeian  territory,  thirty  Athenian  triremes  were 
sent  to  aid  in  its  defence,  under  Fythodorus  with  two  colleagues. 
This  armament  disembarked  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laoonia  near 
Frasiae  and  committed  devastations :  which  direct  act  of  hostility 
—coming  in  addition  to  the  maraudmg  excursions  of  the  garrison 
of  Pylus,  and  to  the  refusal  of  pacific  redress  at  Athens — satisfied 
the  Lacedaemonians  that  the  peace  had  been  now  first  and  un- 
deniably broken  by  their  enemy,  so  that  they  might  with  a  safe 
conscience  recommence  the  war.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  great  powers  of 
ResoiuUoQ  Central  Greece  in  November  414  b.c.,  when  the  envoys 
Sn^deAtuca  anivcd  from  Syracuse— envoys  from  Nikias  on  the  one 
!S?to*Mnd  V^^  from  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans  on  the  other — 
tofSSiSito  ^^^^  urgently  calling  for  farther  support  The  Corin- 
tosidiy.  thians  and  Syracusans  vehemently  pressed  their  daim  at 
Sparta ;  Alkibiades  also  renewed  his  instances  for  the  occupation 
of  Dekeleia.  It  was  in  the  face  of  such  impending  liability  to 
renewed  Peloponnesian  invasion  that  the  Athenians  took  their 
resolution,  above  commented  on,  to  send  a  second  army  to  Syracuse 

»  Tbucyd.  vi.  93.  *  Thucyd.  vii.  18.  »  Thuoyd.  vL  105;  vii.  18. 
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and  prosecute  the  siege  with  vigour.  If  there  were  any  hemtation 
yet  remaining  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  disappeared  so 
soon  as  they  were  made  aware  of  the  imprudent  resolution  of 
Athens ;  which  not  only  created  an  imperatiye  necessity  for 
sustaining  Syracuse,  but  also  rendered  Athens  so  much  more 
vulnerable  at  home,  by  removing  the  better  part  of  her  force. 
Accordingly,  very  soon  after  the  vote  passed  at  Athens,  an  equally 
decisive  resolution  for  direct  hostilities  was  adopted  at  Sparta.  It 
was  determined  that  a  Peloponnesian  allied  force  should  be  imme- 
diately prepared,  to  be  sent  at  the  first  opening  of  spring  to 
Syracuse ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  Attica  should  be  invaded,  and 
the  post  of  Dekeleia  fortified.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  imme- 
diately transmitted  to  the  whole  body  of  Peloponnesian  allies; 
especially  requisitions  for  implements,  materials,  and  workmen, 
towards  the  construction  of  the  projected  fort  at  Dekeleia.^ 

»  Thucyd.  vii.  18. 
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CHAPTEE  LX. 

FROM  THE  RESUMPTION  OF  DIRECT  HOSTILITIES  BETWEEN 
ATHENS  AND  SPARTA  DOWN  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT  IN  SICILY. 

The  Syracusan  war  now  no  longer  stands  apart,  as  an  event  by 
AcUve  war.  itself,  but  becomes  absorbed  in  the  general  war  rekindling 
JlSoSr^  throughout  Greece.  Never  was  any  winter  so  actively 
GiSJ?^*  and  extensively  employed  in  miKtary  preparations,  as 
ilntSS'  *^®  winter  of  414-413  b.c.,  the  months  immediately 
414-413  BU3.  preceding  that  which  Thucydid&  terms  the  nineteenth 
spring  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  which  other  historians  call  the 
beginning  of  the  Dekeleian  war.^  While  Eurymedon  went  with 
his  ten  triremes  to  Syracuse  even  in  midwinter,  Demosthenes 
exerted  himself  all  the  winter  to  get  together  the  second  armament 
for  early  spring.  Twenty  other  Athenian  triremes  were  farther 
sent  round  Peloponnesus  to  the  station  of  Naupaktus — to  prevent 
any  Corinthian  reinforcements  from  sailing  out  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf.  Against  these  latter,  the  Corinthians  on  their  side  prepared 
twenty-five  fresh  triremes,  to  serve  as  a  convoy  to  the  transports 
carrying  their  hoplites.*  In  Corinth,  Sikyon,  and  Boeotia,  as  well 
as  at  Lacedsemon,  levies  of  hoplites  were  going  on  for  the  arma- 
ment to  Syracuse — at  the  same  time  that  everything  was  getting 
ready  for  the  occupation  of  Dekeleia.  Lastly,  Gylippus  was 
engaged  with  not  less  activity  in  stirring  up  all  Sicily  to  take  a 
more  decisive  part  in  the  coming  year's  struggle. 

From  Cape  Taenarus  in  Laconia,  at  the  earliest  moment  of 
spring,  embarked  a  force  of  600  Lacedsemonian  hoplites 
(Helots  and  Neodamodes)  under  the  Spartan  Ekkritus 
— and  300  Boeotian  hoplites  under  the  Thebans  Xenon  and  Nikon, 
with  the  Thespian  Hegesandrus.  They  were  dipected  to  cross  the 
sea  southward  to  Eyrene  in  Libya,  and  from  thence  to  make  their 
way  along  the  African  coast  to  Sicily.  At  the  same  time  a  body  of 
700  hoplites  under  Alexarchus — partly  Corinthians,  partly  hired 
Arcadians,  partly  Sikyonians,  under  constraint  from  their  powerful 

I  Diodor.  xiu.  8.  8  Thucyd.  vii.  17. 
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neighbours^ — departed  from  the  north-west  of  Peloponnesus  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  of  Sicily — the  Corinthian  triremes 
watching  them  until  they  were  past  the  Athenian  squadron  at 
Naupaktus. 

These  were  proceedings  of  importance :  but  the  most  important 
of  all  was  the  re-inyasion  of  Attica  at  the  same  time  by  invuion  of 
the  great  force  of  the  Peloponneanan  alliance,  under  the  A^^t^' 
Spartan  king  Agis,  son  of  Archidamus.     Twelve  years  p!L^^ 
had   elapsed  since   Attica  last  felt   the  hand  of   the  uS^uJi^f 
destroyer,  a  little  before  the  siege  of  Sphakteria.     The  J^«*«*^ 
plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  was  now  first  laid  waste, 
after  which  the  invaders  proceeded  to   their  special  purpose  of 
erecting  a  fortified  post  for  occupation  at  Dekeleia.     The  work, 
apportioned  among  the  idlies  present,  who  had  come  prepared  with 
the  means  of  executing  it,  was  completed  during   the  present 
summer,  and  a  garrison  was  established  there  composed  of  con- 
tingents relieving  each  other  at  intervals,  under  the  command  of 
king  Agis  himself.    Dekeleia  was  situated  on  an  outlying  eminence 
belonging  to  the  range  called  Fames,  about  fourteen  miles  to  the 
north  of  Athens — ^near  the  termination  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  that  plain  as  well  as  of  the  plain 
of  Eleusis.     The  hill  on  whieh  it  stood,  if  not  the  fort  itself,  was 
visible  even  from  the  walls  of  Athens.    It  was  admirably  atuated 
both  as  a  central  point  for  excursions  over  Attica,  and  for  commu- 
nication with  Boeotia ;  while  the  road  from  Athens  to  Oropus,  the 
main   communication  with  Euboea,   passed   through   the  gorge 
immediately  under  it* 

We  read  with  amazement,  and  the  contemporary  world  saw 
with  yet  greater  amazement,  that  while  this  important  ^^JJ**^ 
work  was    actually   going    on,    and   while    the   whole  taaAtheiM 
Peloponnesian   confederacy  was  renewing   its  pressure  synaue, 
with  redoubled  force  upon  Athens — at  that  very  moment,'  mottkente. 
the  Athenians  sent  out,  not  only  a  fleet  of  thirty  triremes  under 
Charikles  to  annoy  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  but  also  the  great 
armament  which  they  had  resolved  upon  under  Demosthenes,  to 
push  ofiensive  operations  against  Syracuse.     The  force  under  the 
latter  general  consisted  of  60  Athenian  and  5  Chian  triremes ;  of 
1200  Athenian  boplites  of  the  best  class,  chosen  firom  the  citizen 


'  Thuoyd.  vii.  19-5S.    ^ucv^wuu  ia^ay 

'  Thacyd.  vn.   19-28,  with  Dr.  Ar- 
nold'* note. 


t  Thucyd.  vii.  20.  Ifia  r^s  AtictX^tat 
r^  r0txi*rfu^9  &c.  Compare  IsokraUa, 
Qni,  vUi.  De  Pace,  ■.  102.  p.  236  Bekk. 
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muster-roll ;  with  a  considerable  number  of  faoplites  besides,  firom 
the  subjectrallies  and  elsewhere.  There  had  been  also  engaged  on 
hire  1500  peltasts  from  Thrace,  of  the  tribe  called  Dii ;  but  these 
men  did  not  arrive  in  time,  so  that  Demosthenes  set  sail  without 
them.^  Charikles  having  gone  forwa^  to  take  aboard  a  body  of 
allies  from  Argoe,  the  two  fleets  joined  at  ^Egina,  inflicted  some 
devastations  on  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  and  established  a  strong  post 
on  the  island  of  Eythera  to  encourage  desertion  among  the  Helots. 
From  hence  Chankles  returned  with  the  Argeians,  while  Demo^ 
thenes  conducted  his  armament  round  Peloponnesus  to  Korkyra.^ 
On  the  Eleian  coast,  he  destroyed  a  transport  carrying  hoplites  to 
Syracuse,  though  the  men  escaped  ashore :  next  he  proceeded  to 
2^kynthu8  and  Eephalleoia,  from  whence  he  engaged  some 
additional  hoplites — and  to  Anaktorium,  in  order  to  procure 
darters  and  sling^^  from  Akamania.  It  was  here  that  he  was 
met  by  Eurymedon  with  his  ten  triremes,  who  had  gone  forward  to 
Syracuse  in  the  winter  with  the  pecuniary  remittance  urgently 
required,  and  wad  now  returning  to  act  as  colleague  of  Demosthenes 
in  the  command.'  The  news  brought  by  Eurymedon  from  Sicily 
was  in  erery  way  discouraging.  Yet  the  two  admirals  were  under 
the  necessity  of  sparing  ten  triremes  from  their  fleet  to  reinforce 
Kouon  at  Naupaktus,  who  was  not  strong  enough  alone  to  contend 
against  the  Corinthian  fleet  which  watched  him  from  the  opposite 
coast.  To  make  good  this  diminution,  Eurymedon  went  forward  to 
Korkyra,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  from  the  Korkyrseans  fifteen 
fresh  triremes  and  a  contingent  of  hoplites — while  Demosthenes 
was  getting  together  the  Akarnanian  darters  and  sliogera^ 

Eurymedon  not  only  brought  back  word  of  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  the  Athenians  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  but  had  also 


»  Thucyd.  vii.  20-27. 
2  Thucyd.  vU.  26. 

»  Thucyd.  yii.  31.  "Okti  V  eAr^  (De- 
mosthente)   ircpl    raSra   (Anaktorium) 

r^    XP^t^oLT a   Jkytov    r^    arpan^ 
iLX9'w4fi^B'il,  KcJ  &77eXXci,  &c. 

The  meaning  of  this  paasage  appears 
quite  unambiguouB,  that  Eurymedon 
had  been  sent  to  Sidly  in  the  winter  to 
carry  the  sum  of  120  talents  to  Nikias, 
and  was  now  on  his  return  (see  Thucyd. 
vii.  11).  Nevertheless  we  read  in  Mr. 
Hitford — ''At  Anactorium  Demosthenes 
found  Eurymedon  collecting  protisions 
for  Sicily/'  &e.  Mr.  Mitford  farther 
says  in  a  note  (quoting  the  Scholiast — 
"Hroi  rit  vphs  rpo^v  j^trifiaf  kcA  r^ 


\oiir2t  Tovr^iwwra  aino7s,  Schol.) — **  This 
is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  Thu- 
cydidte  uses  the  term  xp^f^^f^  ^or  neces- 
saries in  general.  Smith  has  translated 
accordingly;  but  the  Latin  has  pecwniam, 
which  does  not  express  the  sense  in- 
tended here  "  (ch.  xyiii.  sect.  yi.  vol.  iv. 
p.  118). 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that 
the  Latin  is  hev^  right.  The  definite 
article  makes  the  point  quite  certain, 
even  if  it  were  true  (which  I  doubt) 
that  Thucydidds  sometimes  uses  the 
word  xp^h^'*'^  ^  mean  "necessaries  in 
general."  I  doubt  still  more  whether 
he  ever  uses  6ytey  in  the  sense  of  ''col- 
lecting." 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  31. 
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learnt,  during  his  way  back,  their  heavy  additional  loss  by  the 
capture  of  the  fort  at  Plemmyrium.  Gylippus  returned  to  operations' 
Syracuse  early  in  the  spring,  nearly  about  the  time  when  at  ^i!ll^. 
Agis   invaded  Attica  and   when  Demosthenes  quitted  min^^' 
Peirseus.     He  returned  with  fresh  reinforcements  from  ^lSJIJiUS 
the   interior,  and   with   redoubled  ardour  for  decisive  •*"*^ 
operations  against  Niktas  before  aid  eould  arrive  from   Athens. 
It  was  his    first  care,  in  conjunction  with  Hermokrates,  to  inspire 
the  Syracusans  with  courage  for  fighting  the  Athenians  on  ship- 
board.     Such   was   the   adcnowledged   superiority  of  the  latter 
at  sea,  that  this  was  a  task  of  some  difficulty,  calling  for  ail  the 
eloquence  and  ascendency  of  the  two  leaders:  '^The  Athenians 
(said  Hermokrates  to  his  countr3rmen)   have  not  been  always 
eminent  at  sea  as  they  now  are  :  they  were  once  landsmen  like  you, 
and  more  than  you — they  were  only  forced  on  shipboard  by  the 
Persian  invasioa     The  only  way  to  deal  witli  bold  men  like  them, 
is  to  show  a  front  bolder  still.     They  have  often  by  their  audacity 
daunted  enemies  of  greater  real  force  than  themselves,  and  they 
must  now  be  taught  that  others  can  play  the  same  game  with  them. 
Go  right  at  them  before  they  expect  it— and  you  will  gain  more  by 
thus  surprising  and  intimidating  them,  than  you  will  suffer  by  thdr 
superior  scienee."     Such  lessons,  addressed  to  men  already  in  the 
tide  of  success,  were  presently  efficacious,  and  a  naval  attack  was 
resolved.^ 

The  town  of  Syracuse  had  two  ports,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
island  of  Ortygia.    The  lesser  port  (as  it  was  called  Navai  com- 
afterwards,  the  Portus  Lakkius)  lay  northward  of  Ortygia,  harboar  ai 
between  that  island  and  the  low  ground  or  Nekropolis  tieAthe^ 
near  the  outer  city :  the  other  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  viSaw.^' 
the  Isthmus  of  Ortygia,  within  the  Great  Harbour.    Both  of  them 
(it  appears)  were  protected  against  attack  from  without,  by  piles 
and  stakes  planted  in  the  bottom  in  front  of  them.     But  the  lesser 
port  was  the  more  secure  of  the  two,  and  the  principal  docks  of  the 
Syracusans  were  situated  within  it;   the  Syracusan  fleet,  eighty 
triremes  strong,   being   distributed  between  them.      The  entire 
Athenian  fleet   was    stationed   under  the   fort  of  Plemmyrium, 
immediately  op^lbsite  to  the  southern  point  of  Ortygia. 

Gylippus  laid  his  plan  w^  great  ability,  so  as  to  take  the 


^  Thucyd.  vii.  21.  Among  the  tomes 
of  encouragement  dwelt  upon  by  Her- 
mokratte,  it  is  remarkuble  that  he  makee 
no  mention  of  that  which  the  sequel 


proved  to  be  the  most  important  of  all 
— the  confined  space  of  the  harbour, 
which  rendered  Athenian  ships  and  tac- 
tics unavailing. 
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Athenians  completely  by  surprise.  Having  trained  and  prepared 
the  naval  force  as  thoroughly  as  he  could,  he  marched  out  his  land- 
force  secretly  by  night,  over  Epipols  and  round  by  the  right  bank 
of  the  Anapus,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  of  Plemmyrium. 
With  the  first  dawn  of  morning,  the  Syracusan  fleet  sailed  out,  at 
one  and  the  same  signai,  from  both  the  ports ;  45  triremes  out  of 
the  lesser  port,  35  out  of  the  other.  Both  squadrons  tried  to  round 
the  southern  point  of  Ortygia,  so  as  to  unite  and  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  Plemmyrium  in  concert.  The  Athenians,  though  unpre- 
pared and  confused,  hastened  to  man  60  ships ;  with  25  of  which 
they  met  the  35  Syracusans  sailing  forth  from  the  Great  Harbour 
— while  with  the  other  35  they  encountered  the  45  fit)m  the  lesser 
port,  immediately  outside  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour.  In 
the  former  of  these  two  actions  the  Sjrracusans  were  at  first  victors ; 
in  the  second  also,  the  Syracusans  from  the  outside  forced  their  way 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and  joined  their  comrades. 
But  being  little  accustomed  to  naval  warfare,  they  presently  fell 
into  complete  confusion,  partly  in  consequence  of  their  unexpected 
success;  so  that  the  Athenians,  recovering  from  the  first  shock, 
attacked  them  anew,  and  completely  defeated  them ;  sinking  or 
disabling  eleven  ships,  of  three  of  which  the  crews  were  made 
prisoners,  the  rest  being  mostly  slain.^  Three  Athenian  triremes 
were  destroyed  also. 

But  this  victory,  itself  not  easily  won,  was  more  than  counter- 
GyUppna  balanced  by  the  irreparable  loss  of  Plemmyrium.  Durinfif 
and  takeg  the  first  CKcitemeut  at  the  Athenian  naval  station,  when 
rimn.  the  ships  w^e  in  course  of  being  manned  to  meet  the  un- 

expected onset  from  both  ports  at  once,  the  garrison  of  Plem- 
myrium went  to  the  water's  edge  to  watch  and  encourage  their 
countrymen,  leaving  their  own  walls  thinly  guarded,  and  little 
suspecting  the  presence  of  their  enemy  on  the  land  side.  This  was 
just  what  Gylippus  had  anticipated.  He  attacked  the  forts  at  day- 
break, taking  the  garrison  completely  by  surprise,  and  captured 
them  after  a  feeble  resistance  ;  first  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant fort,  next  the  two  smaller.  The  garrison  sought  safety 
as  they  could,  on  board  the  transports  and  vessels  of  burden 
at  the  station,  and  rowed  across  the  Great  Harbour  to  the  land- 
camp  of  Nikias  on  the  other  side.  Those  who  fled  from  the 
greater  fort,  which  was  the  first  taken,  ran  some  risk  from  the 
Syracusan  triremes,  which  were  at  that  moment  victorious  at 
jsea.     But  by  the   time   that  the  two    lesser   forts  were  taken, 

'  Thucyd.  viL  23;  Diodor.  xiii.  9  ;  PXutarcli,  Nikias, «.  20. 
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the  Athenian  fleet  had   regained   its  superiority,  so  that  there- 
was  no  danger  of  similar  pursuit  in  the  crossing  of  the  Great 
Harbour. 

This  well-concerted  surprise  was  no  less  productive  to  the 
captors  than  fatal  as  a  blow  to  the  Athenians.  Not  only  important 
were  many  men  slain,  and  many  made  prisoners,  in  the  S^"*^°**' 
assault— but  there  were  vast  stores  of  every  kind,  and  <»p^""- 
even  a  large  stock  of  money  found  within  the  fort ;  partly  belong- 
ing to  the  military  chest,  partly  the  property  of  the  trierarchs  and 
of  private  merchants,  who  had  deposited  it  there  as  in  the  place  of 
greatest  security.  The  sails  of  not  less  than  forty  triremes  were 
also  found  there,  and  three  triremes  which  had  been  dragged  up 
ashore.  Gylippus  caused  one  of  the  three  forts  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  carefully  garrisoned  the  other  two.^ 

Great  as  Jiie  positive  loss  was  here  to  the  Athenians  at  a  time 
when  their  situation  could  ill  bear  it — the  collateral  damage  and 
peril  growing  out  of  the  capture  of  Plemmyrium  was  yet  more 
serious,  besides  the  alarm  and  discouragement  which  it  spread 
among  the  army.  The  Syracusans  were  now  masters  of  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  on  both  sides,  so  that  not  a  single  storeship  could 
enter  without  a  convoy  and  a  battle.  What  was  of  not  less 
detriment — the  Athenian  fleet  was  now  forced  to  take  station  under 
the  fortified  lines  of  its  own  land-force,  and  was  thus  cramped  up 
on  a  small  space  in  the  innermost  portion  of  the  Great  Harbour, 
between  the  city-wall  and  the  river  Anapus ;  the  Syracusans  being 
masters  everywhere  else,  with  full  communication  between  their 
poets  all  round,  hemming  in  the  Athenian  position  both  by  sea  and 
by  land. 

To  the  Syracusans,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  of  the  recent 
battle  prov«i  every  way  encouraging;  not  merely  from  inciwaed 
the  valuable  acquisition  of  Plemmyrium,  but  even  from  JSnideSSJof 
the  sea-fight  itself;  which  had  indeed  turned  out  to  be  a  JSj^'^ven 
defeat,  but  which  promised  at  first  to  be  a  victory,  had  *<>'  f^^^- 
they  not  thrown   away  the   chance  by  their   own   disorder.     It 
removed  all  superstitious  fear  of  Athenian  nautical  superiority; 
while  their  position  was  so  much  improved  by  having  acquired  the 
command  of  the'mouth  of  the  harbour,  that  they  began  even  to 
assume  the  aggressive  at  sea.    They  detached  a   squadron  of 
twelve  triremes  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
some  merchant-vessels  coming  with   a   supply  of  money  to  the 
Athenians.     So  little  fear  was  there  of  an  enemy  at  sea,  that  these 

»  Thucyd.  vU.  23,  24. 
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vessels  seem  to  have  been  coining  without  convoy,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  destroyed  by  the  Sjrracusans,  together  with  a  stock 
of  ship-timber  which  the  Athenians  had  collected  near  Kaulonia. 
In  touching  at  Lokri  on  their  return,  they  took  aboard  a  com- 
pany of  Thespian  hoplites  who  had  made  their  way  thither 
in  a  transport.  They  were  also  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
squadron  of  twenty  triremes  which  Nikias  detached  to  lie  in  wait 
for  them  near  Megara — with  the  loss  of  one  ship  however,  includ- 
ing her  crew.^ 

One  of  this  Syracusan  squadron  had  gone  forward  from  Italy 
Efforts  of  with  envoys  to  Peloponnesus,  to  communicate  the  favour- 
cuaans  to  able  ucws  of  the  capture  of  Plemmyrium,  and  to  accele- 
fortherrdn-  rate  as  much  as  possible  the  operations  against  Attica, 
from  the  in  order  that  no  reinforcements  might  be  sent  from 
town^  thence.  At  the  same  time,  other  envoys  went. from  Syra- 
cuse— not  merely  Syracusans,  but  also  Corinthians  and  Lacedae- 
monians— to  visit  the  cities  in  the  interior  of  Sicily.  They 
made  known  everywhere  the  prodigious  improvement  in  Syracusan 
affairs  arising  from  the  gain  of  Plemmyrium,  as  well  as  the  insigni- 
ficant character  of  the  recent  naval  defeat.  They  strenuously 
pleaded  for  farther  aid  to  Syracuse  without  delay  ;  since  there  were 
now  good  hopes  of  being  able  to  crush  the  Athenians  in  the  harbour 
completely,  before  the  reinforcements  about  to  be  despatched  could 
reach  them.' 

While  these  envoys  were  absent  on  their  mission,  the  Great 
ooniifcts  Harbour  was  the  scene  of  much  desultory  conflict,  though 
Athenian!  not  of  any  comprehensivc  single  battle.  Since  the  loss  of 
cusansin       Plemmvrium,  the  Athenian  naval  station  was   in  the 

Htm  flmsl 

Harbour.  north-west  interior  comer  of  that  harbour,  adjoining  the 
fortified  lines  occupied  by  their  land-army.  It  was  enclosed  and 
protected  by  a  row  of  posts  or  stakes  stuck  in  the  bottom  and 
standing  out  of  the  water.^  The  Syracusans  on  their  side  had  also 
planted  a  stockade  in  front  of  the  interior  port  of  Ortygia,  to 
defend  their  ships,  their  ship-houses,  and  their  docks  within.  As 
the  two  stations  were  not  far  apart,  each  party  watched  for  oppor- 
tunities of  occasional  attack  or  annoyance  by  missile  weapons  to 
the  other ;  and  daily  skirmishes  of  this  sort  took  place,  in  which  on 
the  whole  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  had  the  advantage.  They 
even  formed  the  plan  of  breaking  through  the  outworks  of  the 
Syracusan  dockyard  and  burning  the  ships  within.  They  brought 
up  a  ship  of  the  largest  size,  with  wooden  towers  and  side  defences, 

»  Thucyd.  Tii.  25.  «  Thncyd.  vii.  25.  »  Thucyd.  vii.  38. 
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against  the  line  of  posts  fi*onting  the  dockyard,  and  tried  to  force 
the  entrance,  either  hy  means  of  divers  who  sawed  them  through  at 
the  bottom,  or  by  boat-crews  who  fastened  ropes  round  them  and 
thus  unfixed  or  plucked  them  out.  All  this  was  done  under  cover 
of  the  great  vessel  with  its  towers  manned  by  light-armed,  who 
exchanged  showers  of  missiles  with  the  Syracusan  bowmen  on  the 
top  of  the  ship-houses,  and  prevented  the  latter  from  coming  near 
enough  to  interrupt  the  operation.  The  Athenians  contrived  thus 
to  remove  many  of  the  posts  planted— even  the  most  dangerous 
among  them,  those  which  did  not  reach  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  which  therefore  a  ship  approaching  could  not  see.  But  they 
gained  little  by  it,  since  the  Syracusans  were  able  to  plant  others 
in  their  room.  On  the  whole,  no  serious  damage  was  done  either 
to  the  dockyard  or  to  the  ships  within.  And  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Great  Harbour  stood  substantially  unaltered,  during  all  the 
time  that  the  envoys  were  absent  on  their  Sicilian  tour — probably 
three  weeks  or  a  month.^ 

These  envoys  had  found  themselves  almost  everywhere  well 
received.  The  prospects  of  Syracuse  were  now  so  tri-  Defe«tof« 
umphant,  and  those  of  Nikias  with  his  present  force  so  taJjUJSal^t 
utterly  hopeless,  that  the  waverers  thought  it  time  to  2*^2**°* 
declare  themselves;  and  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  ^y^co*- 
except  Agrigentum,  which  still  remained  neutral  (and  of  course 
except  Naxos  and  Katana),  resolved  on  aiding  the  winning  cause. 
From  Kamarina  came  500  hoplites,  400  darters,  and  300  bowmen ; 
from  Gela,  5  triremes,  400  darters,  and  200  horsemen.  Besides 
these,  an  additional  force  from  the  other  cities  was  collected,  to 
march  to  Syracuse  in  a  body  across  the  interior  of  the  island,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  envoys  themselves.  But  this  part  of  the  scheme 
was  frustrated  by  Nikias,  who  was  rendered  more  vigilant  by  the 
present  desperate  condition  of  his  affairs,  than  he  had  been  in 
reference  to  the  cross  march  of  Gylippus.  At  his  instance,  the 
Sikel  tribes  Kentoripes  and  Halikysei,  allies  of  Athens,  were 
prevailed  upon  to  attack  the  approaching  enemy.  They  planned  a 
skilful  ambuscade,  set  upon  them  unawares,  and  dispersed  them 
with  the  loss  of  800  men.  All  the  envoys  were  also  slain,  except 
the  Corinthian,  who  conducted  the  remaining  force  (about  1500  in 
number)  to  Syracuse.' 

This  reverse — ^which  seems  to  have  happened  about  the  time 
when  Demosthenes  with  his  armament  were  at  Eorkyra  on  the  way 

>  Thucyd.  vii.  25.  *  Thucyd.  vii.  32,  33. 
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to  Syracuse — so  greatly  dismayed  and  mortified  the  Syracusans, 
that  Gylippus  thought  it  advisable  to  postpone  awhile  the  attack 
which  he  intended  to  have  made  immediately  on  the  reinforcement 
arriving.'  The  delay  of  these  few  days  proved  nothing  less  than 
the  salvation  of  the  Athenian  army. 

It  was  not  until  Demosthenes  was  approaching  Rhegium,  within 
^^7?  two  or  three  days'  sail  of  Syracuse,  that  the  attack  was 
oyiippui  determined  on  without  farther  delay.  Preparation  in 
Athenuiu.  cvcry  way  had  been  made  for  it  long  before,  especially 
for  the  most  effective  employment  of  the  naval  force.  The 
captains  and  ship-masters  of  Syracuse  and  Corinth  had  now  become 
fully  aware  of  the  superiority  of  Athenian  nautical  manoeuvre,  and 
of  the  causes  upon  which  that  superiority  depended.  The  Athenian 
trireme  was  of  a  build  comparatively  light,  fit  for  rapid  motion 
through  the  water,  and  for  easy  change  of  direction :  its  prow  was 
narrow,  armed  with  a  sharp  projecting  beak  at  the  end,  but  hollow 
and  thin,  not  calculated  to  force  its  way  through  very  strong 
resistance.  It  was  never  intended  to  meet,  in  direct  impact  and 
collision,  the  prow  of  an  enemy :  such  a  proceeding  passed  among 
DiMdvan-  the  able  seamen  of  Athens  for  gross  awkwardness.  In 
xSnUn^  advancing  against  an  enemy's  vessel,  they  evaded  the 
hSb^!***  direct  shock,  steered  so  as  to  pass  by  it — ^then  by  the 
uStlyiS^  excellence  and  exactness  of  their  rowing,  turned  swiftly 
gJ^J|J55^  round,  altered  their  direction,  and  came  back  before  the 
sfMoe.  enemy  could  alter  his :  or  perhaps  rowed  rapidly  round 

him— or  backed  their  ship  stem  foremost — until  the  opportunity 
was  found  for  driving  the  beak  of  their  ship  against  some  weak 
part  of  his — against  the  midships,  the  quarter,  the  stem,  or  the  oar- 
blades  without.  In  such  manceuvres  the  Athenians  were  un- 
rivalled :  but  none  such  could  be  performed  unless  there  ^were 
ample  sea-room — which  rendered  their  present  naval  station  the 
most  disadvantageous  that  could  be  imagined.  They  were  cooped 
up  in  the  inmost  part  of  a  harbour  of  small  dimensions,  close 
on  the  station  of  their  enemies,  and  with  all  the  shore,  except  their 
own  lines,  in  possession  of  those  enemies ;  so  that  they  could  not 
pull  round  from  want  of  space,  nor  could  they  back  water  because 
they  durst  not  come  near  shore.  In  this  contracted  area,  the  only 
mode  of  fighting  possible  was  by  straightforward  collision,  prow 
against  prow ;  a  process,  which  not  only  shut  out  all  their  superior 
manoeuvring,  but  was  unsuited  to  the  build  of  their  triremes.  On 
the  other   hand,  the  Syracusans,  under  the  advice  of  the  able 
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Corinthian  steersman  Aristo,  altered  the  construction  of  their 
triremes  to  meet  the  special  exigency  of  the  case,  disregarding  all 
idea  of  what  had  been  generally  looked  upon  as  good  nautical 
manoeuvring.*  Instead  of  the  long,  thin,  hollow,  and  improve- 
sharp,  advancing  beak,  striking  the  enemy  considerably  S^^^  - 
above  the  water-level,  and  therefore  douig  less  damage —  ^  £'SU!* 
they  shortened  the  prow,  but  made  it  excessively  heavy  ^"^  "p**- 
and  solid — and  lowered  the  elevation  of  the  projecting  beak : 
so  that  it  became  not  so  much  calculated  to  pierce,  as  to  break  in 
and  crush  by  main  force  all  the  opposing  part  of  the  enemy's  ship, 
not  far  above  the  water.  What  were  called  the  epotids — "  ear- 
caps  "  or  nozzles  projecting  forwards  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
beak,  were  made  peculiarly  thick  and  sustained  by  under-beams  let 
into  the  hull  of  the  ship.  In  the  Attic  build,  the  beak  stood 
forwards  very  prominent,  and  the  epotids  on  each  side  of  it  were 
kept  back,  serving  the  same  purpose  as  what  are  called  Catheads 
in  modem  ships,  to  which  the  anchors  are  suspended :  but  in  the 
Corinthian  build,  the  beak  projected  less  and  the  epotids  more — so 
that  they  served  to  strike  the  enemy :  instead  of  having  one  single 
beak,  the  Corinthian  ship  might  be  said  to  have  three  nozzles.* 
The  Syracusans  relied  on  the  narrowness  of  the  space,  for  shutting 
out  the  Athenian  evolutions,  and  bringing  the  contest  to  nothing 
more  than  a  straightforward  collision ;  in  which  the  weaker  vessel 
would  be  broken  and  stove  in  at  the  prow,  and  thus  rendered 
unmanageabla 

Having  completed  these   arrangements,  their  land-force  was 
marched  out  under  Gylippus  to  threaten  one  side  of  the  t^  syn- 
Athenian  lines,  while  the  cavalry  and  the  garrison  of  the  threaten 
Olympieion  marched  up  to  the  other  side.     The  Athe-  uma^S^ 
nians  were  putting  themselves  in  position  to  defend  their  staUoD. 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  36.  rf  W  irp&r^pov  difia- 

XfiiratrBai'  xKttaroy  yitp  iv  abr^  ^X^ 

Diodor.  xiii.  10. 

»  Compare  Thucyd.  yii.  34-36;  Dio- 
dor. xiii.  10;  Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  1335. 
See  also  the  notes  of  Arnold,  Poppo, 
and  Didot,  on  the  paasageB  of  Thucy- 
didds. 

It  appears  as  if  the  iurniplZts  or  sus- 
taining Deams  were  something  new,  now 
provided  for  the  first  time — ^in  order  to 
strengthen  the  ep6tid  and  render  it  fit 
to  dnve  in  collision  against  the  enemy. 
The  words  which  JThucydidds  employs 


to  describe  the  position  of  these  &yi^ 
ptHtSy  are  to  me  not  fuUv  intelligible, 
nor  do  I  think  that  any  of  the  coDunen- 
tators  clear  them  up  satisfiEtctorily. 

It  is  Diodorus  who  specifies  that  the 
Corinthians  lowered  the  level  of  their 
prows,  so  as  to  strike  nearer  to  the 
water  —  which  Thucydidds  does  not 
mention. 

A  captive  ship,  when  towed  in  as  a 
prize,  was  disarmed  by  being  deprived 
of  her  beak  (Athemeus,  xii.  p.  535). 
Lysander  reserved  the  beaks  of  the 
Athenian  triremes  captured  at  ^gos- 
potami  to  gcace  his  triumphal  return 
(Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  8). 
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walls  firom  what  seemed  to  be  a  land-attack,  when  they  saw  the 
Syracusan  fleet,  80  triremes  strong,  sailing  out  from  its  dock 
prepared  for  action :  upon  which  they  too,  though  at  first  confused 
by  this  unexpected  appearance,  put  their  crews  on  shipboard,  and 
went  out  of  their  palisaded  station,  75  triremes  in  number,  to  meet 
the  enemy.  The  whole  day  passed  off  however  in  desultory  and 
indecisive  skirmish  ;  with  trifling  advantage  to  the  Syracusans,  who 
disabled  one  or  two  Athenian  ships,  yet  merely  tried  to  invite  the 
Athenians  to  attack,  without  choosing  themselves  to  force  on  a  close 
and  general  action.^ 

It  was  competent  to  the  Athenians  to  avoid  altogether  a  naval 
action  (at  least  until  the  necessity  arose  for  escorting  fresh  supplies 
into  the  harbour)  by  keeping  within  their  station ;  and  as  Demo- 
sthenes was  now  at  hand,  prudence  counselled  such  reserve. 
Nikias  himself,  too,  is  said  to  have  deprecated  immediate  fighting, 
but  to  have  been  out-voted  by  his  two  newly^appointed  colleagues 
Menander  and  Euthydemus ;  who,  anxious  to  show  what  they  could 
do  without  Demosthenes,  took  their  stand  upon  Athenian  maritime 
honour,  which  peremptorily  forbade  them  to  shrink  from  the  battle 
when  offered.* 

Though  on  the  next  day  the  Syracusans  made  no  movement,  yet 
AdditioDAi  Nikias  foreseeing  that  they  would  speedily  recommence, 
and  noway  encouraged  by  the  equal  manifestations  of  the 
preceding  day,  caused  every  trierarch  to  repair  what 
damage  his  ship  had  sustained ;  and  even  took  the  pre- 
caution of  farther  securing  his  naval  station  by  mooring  merchant- 
vessels  just  alongside  of  the  openings  in  the  palisade,  about  200 
feet  apart.  The  prows  of  these  vessels  were  prorided  with  dolphins 
—or  beams  lifted  up  on  high  and  armed  at  the  end  with  massive 
heads  of  iron,  which  could  be  so  let  fall  as  to  crush  any  ship 
entering:'  any  Athenian  trireme  which  might  be  hard-pressed, 
would  thus  be  enabled  to  get  through  this  opening  where  no  enemy 
could  follow,  and  choose  her  own  time  for  sailing  out  again. 
Before  night,  such  arrangements  were  completed.  At  the  earliest 
dawn  of  next  day,  the  Syracusans  re-appeared,,  with  the  same 
demonstrations  both  of  land-force  and  naval  force  as  before.     The 


prepara- 
tions of 
Nikia»- 
battle  re* 
newed. 


»  Thucyd.  vii.  37,  38. 

^  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  20.  DiodoruB 
(ziii.  10)  represents  the  battle  as  having 
been  brought  on  against  the  wish  and 
intention  of  the  Athenians  generally, 
not  alluding  to  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  conunanders. 


'  Thucyd.  vii.  41.  at  Ktpcuai  8c\^iyo- 
4>6poi :  compare  Pollux,  i.  85,  and  Frag- 
ment vi.  of  the  comedy  of  the  poet 
Pherekratds,  entitled  "Kypun — ^Meineke, 
Fragm.  Comic.  Gnec.  vol.  ii.  p.  258,  and 
the  Scholiast,  ad  Axistoph.  Equit  759. 
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Athenian  fleet  baving  gone  forth  to  meet  them,  several  hours  were 
spent  in  the  like  indedsiye  and  partial  skinnishes,  until  at  length 
the  Syracusan  fleet  sailed  back  to  the  city — again  without  bringing 
on  any  general  or  close  combat  The  Athenians,  oonstruing  such 
retirement  of  the  enemy  as  eyidenoe  of  backwardness  and  un- 
willingness to  fight,^  and  supposing  the  day's  duty  at  an  end, 
retired  on  their  side  within  their  own  station,  disembarked,  and 
separated  to  get  their  dinners  at  leisure — ^having  tasted  no  food 
that  day. 

But  ere  they  had  been  long  ashore,  they  were  astonished  to  see 
the  Syracusan  fleet  sailing  back  to  renew  the  attack,  in  complete 
full  battle  order.  This  was  a  manoeuvre  suggested  by  Athenuiu. 
the  Corinthian  Aristo,  the  ablest  steersman  in  the  fleet ;  at  whose 
instance,  the  Syracusan  admirals  had  sent  back  an  urgent  request 
to  the  city  authorities,  that  an  abundant  stock  of  provisions  might 
for  that  day  be  brought  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  sale  be 
rendered  compulsory;  so  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  when  the 
fleet  returned  thither,  in  taking  a  hasty  meal  without  dispersion  of 
the  crews.  Accordingly  .  the  fleet,  after  a  short,  but  sufficient 
interval,  allowed  for  refreshment  thus  close  at  hand,  was  brought 
back  unexpectedly  to  the  enemy's  station.  Confounded  at  the 
sight,  the  Athenian  crews  forced  themselves  again  on  board,  most 
of  them  yet  without  refreshment,  and  in  the  midst  of  murmurs  and 
disorder.'  On  sailing  out  of  their  station,  the  indecisive  skirmish- 
ing again  commenced,  and  continued  for  some  time — until  at 
length  the  Athenian  captains  became  so  impatient  of  prolonged 
and  exhausting  fetigue,  that  they  resolved  to  begin  of  themselves, 
and  make  the  action  close  as  well  as  general.  Accordingly  the 
word  of  command  waa  given,  and  they  rowed  forward  to  make  the 
attack,  which  was  cheerfully  received  by  the  Syracusans.  By 
receiving  the  attack  instead  of  making  it,  the  latter  were  better 
enabled  to  ensure  a  straightforward  collision  of  prow  against  prow, 
excluding  all  circuit,  backing,  or  evolutions,  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy :  at  any  rate,  their  steersmen  contrived  to  realise  this  plan, 
and  to  crush,  stave  in,  or  damage,  the  forepart  of  many  of  the 
Athenian  triremes,  simply  by  superior  weight  of  material  and 
solidity  on  their  own  side.  The  Syracusan  darters  on  the  deck, 
moreover,  as  soon  as  the  combat  became  close,  were  both  numerous 
and  destructive ;  while  their  litUe  boats  rowed  immediately  under 
the  sides  of  the  Athenian  triremes,  broke  the  blades  of  their  oars, 

*  Thucyd.   tu.  40.     Ol  8*  *A$ri¥€uoi,  I  wphs  rV  ^^Ktw  itraKpo^wr9ai,  &c. 
yofilirturr§s  alnobs  its  i^troii/i^rovs  <r^v  \     '  Thucyd.  tU.  40. 
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and  shot  darts  in  through  the  oar-holes,  against  the  rowers  within. 
At  length  the  Athenians,  after  sustaining  the  combat  bravely  for 
some  time,  found  themselves  at  such  disadvantage,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  give  way  and  to  seek  shelter  within  their  own  station. 
The  armed  merchant^vessels  which  Nikias  had  planted  before  the 
openings  in  the  palisade  were  now  found  of  great  use  in  checking 
the  pursuing  Syracusans ;  two  of  whose  triremes,  in  the  exdtement 
of  victory,  pushed  forward  too  near  to  them  and  were  disabled  by 
the  heavy  implements  on  board— one  of  them  being  captured  with 
all  her  crew.  The  general  victory  of  the  Syracusans,  however,  was 
complete :  seven  Athenian  triremes  were  sunk  or  disabled,  many 
others  were  seriously  damaged,  and  numbers  of  seamen  either  slain 
or  made  prisoners.^ 

Overjoyed  with  the  result  of  this  battle,  which  seems  to  have 
Dttngerof  bccu  uo  less  skilfuUy  planned  than  bravely  executed,  the 
oian  amm.  Syracusaus  now  felt  confident  of  their  superiority  by  sea 
arrival  of  as  wcU  as  ou  land,  and  contemplated  nothing  less  than 
with^e  the  complete  destruction  of  their  enemies  in  the  harbour, 
armunent.  The  gcucrals  wcrc  already  concerting  measures  for  re- 
newed attack  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  a  week  or  two  more 
would  probably  have  seen  the  ruin  of  this  once  triumphant 
besieging  armament,  now  full  of  nothing  but  discouragement 
The  mere  stoppage  of  supplies,  in  &ct,  as  the  Syracusans  were 
masters  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  would  be  sure  to  starve  it  out 
in  no  long  time,  if  they  maintained  their  superiority  at  sea.  All 
their  calculations  were  suspended,  however,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
Athenians  for  the  time  revived,  by  the  entry  of  Demosthenes  and 
Eurymedon  with  the  second  armament  into  the  Great  Harbour ; 
which  seems  to  have  taken  place  on  the  very  day,  or  on  the  second 
day,  after  the  recent  battle.*  So  important  were  the  consequences 
which  turned  upon  that  postponement  of  the  Syracusan  attack, 
occasioned  by  the  recent  defeat  of  their  reinforcing  army  from  the 
interior.  So  little  did  either  party  think,  at  that  moment,  that 
it  would  have  been  a  mitigation  of  calamity  to  Athens,  if  Demo- 
sthenes had  not  arrived  in  time ;  if  the  ruin  of  the  first  arma- 
ment had  been  actually  consummated  before  the  coming  of  the 
second! 

Demosthenes,  after  obtaining  the  required  reinforcements  at 
Voyage  of  Korkyra,  had  crossed  the  Ionian  sea  to  the  islands  called 
ttbrato  ftxmi  ^l^®r*d^  0°  ^'^  coast  of  lapygia;  where  he  took  aboard 
Koricyra.       a  band  of  150  Messapian  darters,  through  the  firiendly 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  41.  »  Thucyd.  vii.  42. 
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aid  of  the  native  prince  Artas,  with  whom  an  ancient  alliance  was 
renewed.  Passing  on  farther  to  Metapontum,  already  in  alliance 
with  Athens,  he  was  there  reinforced  with  two  triremes  and  three 
hundred  darters,  with  which  addition  he  sailed  on  to  Thurii. 
Here  he  found  himself  cordially  welcomed ;  for  the  philo- Athenian 
party  was  in  full  ascendency,  having  recently  got  the  better  in  a 
vehement  dissension,  and  passed  a  sentence  of  banishment  against 
their  opponents.^  They  not  only  took  a  formal  resolution  to 
acknowledge  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies  as  the 
Athenians,  but  equipped  a  re^ment  of  700  hoplites  and  300 
darters  to  accompany  Demosthenes,  who  remained  there  long 
enough  to  pass  his  troops  in  review  and  verify  the  completeness  of 
each  division.  After  having  held  this  review  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sybaris,  he  marched  his  troops  by  land  through  the  Thurian 
territory  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Hylias  which  divided  it  from 
Kroton.  He  was  here  met  by  Krotoniate  envoys,  who  forbade  the 
access  to  their  territory :  upon  which  he  marched  down  the  river  to 
the  sea-shore,  got  on  shipboard,  and  pursued  his  voyage  southward 
along  the  coast  of  Italy — ^touching  at  the  various  towns,  all  except 
the  hostile  Lokri.* 

His  entry  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse' — accomplished  in  the 
most  ostentatious  trim,  with  decorations  and  musical  ^Jl^^^ 
accompaniments — was  no  less  imposing  from  the  magni-  entry  into 
tude  of  his  force,  than  critical  in  respect  to  opportunity.  Harbour. 
Taking  Athenians,  allies,  and  mercenary  forces,  together — ^he  con- 
ducted 73  triremes,  5000  hoplites,  and  a  large  number  of  light 
troops  of  every  description ;  archers,  slingers,  darters,  &c,  with 
other  requisites  for  effective  operation.  At  the  sight  of  such 
an  armament,  not  inferior  to  the  first  which  had  arrived  under 
Nikias,  the  Syracusans  lost  for  a  moment  the  confidence  of  their 
recent  triumph,  and  were  struck  with  dUsmay  as  well  as  wonder.^ 
That  Athens  could  be  rash  enough  to  spare  such  an  armament,  at 
a  moment  when  the  full  burst  of  Peloponnesian  hostility  was 
reopening  upon  her,  and  when  Dekeleia  was  in  course  of  being 
fortified — was  a  fact  out  of  all  reasonable  probability,  and  not  to 
be  credited  unless  actually  seen.  And  probably,  the  Syracusans, 
though  they  knew  that  Demosthenes  was  on  his  way,  had  no  idea 
beforehand  of  the  magnitude  of  his  armament 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hearts  of  the  discomfited  and  beleaguered 
Athenians  again  revived  as  they  welcomed  their  new  comrades. 

»  Thucyd.  vii.  33-57.  I      »  Platwch,  Nikiaa,  o.  21. 

«  Thucyd.  vU.  35.  |      <  Thncyd.  vii.  42, 
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They  saw  themselves  again  masters  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea ; 
Revived        and  they  displayed  their  renewed  superiority  by  march* 

courage  of,  *..  •  . 

the  Athe-      in^  out  01  their  lines  forthwith  and  ravamnfi:  the  lands 

Dions.  1  A  1  O  ^      ®  . 

jadiciou  near  the  Anapus  ;  the  oyracusans  not  venturing  to 
■ivereaoiQ-  engage  in  a  general  action,  and  merely  watching  the 
mMthen^    movcmcnt  with  some  cavalry  from  the  Olympieion. 

But  Demosthenes  was  not  impeded  upon  by  this  delusive 
show  of  power,  so  soon  as  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  full 
state  of  affairs,  and  had  compared  bis  own  means  with  those  of  the 
enemy.  He  found  the  army  of  Nikias  not  merely  worn  down 
with  long-continued  toil,  and  disheartened  by  previous  defeat,  but 
also  weakened  in  a  terrible  degree  by  the  marsh  fever  general 
towards  the  close  of  summer,  in  the  low  ground  where  they  were 
encamped.^ 

He  saw  that  the  Syracusans  were  strong  in  multiplied  allies, 
extended  fortifications,  a  leader  of  great  ability,  and  general  belief 
that  theirs  was  the  winning  cause.  Moreover,  he  felt  deeply  the 
position  of  Athens  at  home,  and  her  need  of  all  her  citizens 
against  enemies  within  sight  of  her  own  walls.  But  above  all,  he 
came  penetrated  with  the  deplorable  effects  which  had  resulted 
from  the  mistake  of  Nikias,  in  wasting  irreparably  so  much  precious 
time,  and  frittering  away  the  first  terror-striking  impression  of  his 
splendid  armament  All  these  considerations  determined  Demo- 
sthenes to  act  without  a  moment's  delay,  while  the  impression 
produced  by  his  arrival  was  yet  unimpaired — and  to  aim  one  great 
and  decisive  blow,  such  as  might,  if  successful,  make  the  conquest 
of  Syracuse  again  probable.  If  this  should  fail,  he  resolved  to 
abandon  the  whole  enterprise,  and  return  home  with  his  armament 
forthwith.* 

By  means  of  the  Athenian  lines,  he  had  possession  of  the 
Poaitionand  southcmmost  portiou  of  the  slope  of  Epipolae.  But  all 
mosOMndA.  along  that  slope  from  east  to  west,  immediately  in  front 
or  to  the  north  of  his  position,  stretched  the  counter-wall  built  by 
the  Syracusans ;  beginning  at  the  city-wall  on  the  lowest  ground, 
and  reaching  up  first  in  a  north-westerly,  next  in  a  westerly 
direction,  until  it  joined  the  fort  on  the  upper  ground  near  the  cliff, 
where  the  road  from  Euryalus  down  to  Syracuse  passed.  The 
Syracusans  as  defenders  were  on  the  north  side  of  this  counter-wall ; 
he  and  the  Athenians  on  the  south  side.  It  was  a  complete  bar  to 
his  progress,  and  he  could  not  stir  a  step  without  making  himself 
master  of  it;  towards  which  end  there  were  only  two  possible 

»  Thucyd.  vii.  47-50.  »  Thuoyd.  vii.  42. 
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means — either  to  storm  it  in  front,  or  to  turn  it  from  its  western 
extremity  by  marching  round  up  to  the  £ury&lus.  He  began  by 
trying  the  first  method.  But  the  wall  was  abundantly  manned  and 
vigorously  defended;  his  battering  machines  were  all  burnt  or 
disqualified,  and  every  attempt  which  he  made  was  completely 
repulsed.^  There  remained  only  the  second  method — to  turn  the 
wall,  ascending  by  circuitous  roads  to '  the  heights  of  Eury&lus 
behind  it,  and  then  attacking  the  fort  in  which  it  terminated. 

But  the  march  necessary  for  this  purpose — first,  up  the  valley  of 
the  Anapus,  visible  from  the   Syracusan  posts  above ;  Noctomai 
next,  ascending  to  the  Eury&lus  by  a  narrow  and  winding  S^^' 
path — was  so  difficult,  that  even  Demosthenes,  naturally  JSSS^*^ 
sanguine,  despaired  of  being  able  to  force  his  way  up  in  SS'uira  uw 
the  daylight,  against  an  enemy  seeing  the  attack.     He  §J"^"*° 
was  therefore  constrained  to  attempt  a  night-surprise,  for  <*«*«»«• 
which,  Nikias  and  his  other  colleagues  consenting,  he  accordingly 
made  preparations  on  the  largest  and  most  efiective  0cale.     He 
took  the  command  himself,  along  with  Menander  and  Eurymedon 
(Nikias   being  left  to   command  within   the  lines)* — conducting 
hoplites  and  light  troops,  together  with  masons  and  carpenters,  and 
all  other  matters  necessary  for  establishing  a  fortified  post — lastly, 
giving  orders  that  every  man  should  carry  with  him  provisions  for 
five  day& 

Fortune  so  far  favoured  him,  that  not  only  all  these  preliminary 
arrangements,  but  even  his  march  itself,  was  accomplished  without 
any  suspicion  of  the  enemy.  At  the  beginning  of  a  moonlight 
night,  he  quitted  the  lines,  moved  along  the  low  ground  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Anapus  and  parallel  to  that  river  for  a  considerable 
distance — then  following  various  roads  to  the  right,  arrived  at  the 
Euryalus  or  highest  pitch  of  Epipolse,  where  he  found  himself  in 
the  same  track  by  which  the  Athenians  in  coming  from  Eatana  a 
year  and  a  half  before — and  Gylippus  in  coming  from  the  interior 
of  the  island  about  ten  months  before — had  passed,  in  order  to  get 
to  the  slope  of  Epipolse  above  Syracuse.  He  reached,  without 
being  discovered,  the  extreme  Syracusan  fort  on  the  high  ground 
— assailed  it  completely  by  surprise — and  captured  it  after  a  feeble 
resistance.     Some  of  the  garrison  within  it  were  slain ;  but  the 

^  Thuoyd.  vii.  43.  kias  was  dxtremely  averse  to  the  attack 

'  Thucyd.  yxi.  43.    Diodorua  tells  us  on  Epipoln:  Thucydidds  notices  nothing 

that  Demosthenis  took  with  him  10,000  of  the  kind,  and  the  assertion  seems  im- 

hoplites,  and  10,000  light  troops — num-  probable. 

bera  which  are  not  at  all  to  be  trusted  The  oourse  taken  by  Demosthente  in 

(ziii.  11).  his  night-maroh  will  be  found  marked 

Plutarch  (Nikias,  o.  21)  says  that  Ni-  on  Plan  II.  annexed  to  this  volume. 
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greater  part  escaped,  and  ran  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  three  for- 
tified camps  of  Syracusans  and  allies,  which  were  placed  one  below 
another  behind  the  long  continuous  wall,^  on  the  declivity  of 
Epipolae — as  well  as  to  a  chosen  regiment  of  six  hundred  Syracusan 
hoplites  under  Hermokrates,'  who  formed  a  night-watch  or  bivouac. 
This  regiment  hastened  up  to  the  rescue,  but  Demosthenes  and  the 
Athenian  vanguard,  charging  impetuously  forward,  drove  them 
back  in  disorder  upon  the  fortified  portions  in  their  rear.  Even 
Gylippus,  and  the  Syracusan  troops  advancing  upwards  out  of 
these  positions,  were  at  first  carried  back  by  the  same  retreating 
movement. 

So  far  the  enterprise  of  Demosthenes  had    been  successful 
beyond  all  reasonable  hope.     He  was  master  not  only 
of  the  outer  fort  of  the  Syracusan  position,  but  also  of 
the  extremity  of  their  counter-wall  which  rested  upon 
feat  finally,     ^j^^^  ^^^^ ,    ^.j^^   countcr-wall  was  no  longer  defensible, 

now  that  he  had  got  on  the  north  or  Syracusan  side  of  it — so  that 
the  men  on  the  parapet,  where  it  joined  the  fort,  made  no  re- 
sistance and  fled.  Some  of  the  Athenians  even  began  to  tear 
down  the  parapets,  and  demolish  this  part  of  the  counter-Y^all ;  an 


Ptotlal 
Bucoefisat 
flnt— com- 
plete and 
ruinous  de- 


>  Thucyd.  viL  42,  43.  Ka)  (Demo- 
Bthends)  Spwr  rh  wapartlxi^fM  r&v  ^upw 
Kotriwy  f  4K^Kv<raaf  wtpirtixiffcu  cr^s 
robs  *A$rivcdovs,  awXovy  re  hy.  Ktd  tl  ivf 
KpctrHio'ud  ris  r&y  re  '"EtrnroXwy  rrjs  &rc»- 
fidiTfwSt  KoL  adOis  rov  iv  ahrcus  ffrpvro' 
ir49oVi  pifBlus  hy  a^h  Kit^^y  {oM  ykp 
ihrofuiyai  &y  tr^s  oh^eya)  ipttiyero  #iri- 
$4(r$ai  rp  ire(pf . 

yii.  43.  iced  ^fi4pas  fi^y  &8^vara  Mxti 
cTvoi  KuBtiy  wpo9€K$6yrtu  Kol  kyafiitntai 
&c. 

Dr.  Arnold  and  Qoller  both  interpret 
thifl  description  of  Thucydidds  (see  tbeir 
notes  on  this  chapter,  and  Dr.  Arnold's 
Appendix,  p.  275)  as  if  NikiaB,  imme- 
diately that  the  Syracusan  counter-wall 
had  crossed  his  blockading  line,  had 
evacuated  his  circle  and  works  on  the 
slope  of  Epipolse,  and  had  retired  down 
exclusively  into  the  lower  ground  below. 
Dr.  Thirlwall  too  is  of  the  same  opinion 
(Hist.  Or.  vol.  iii.  ch«  xzvi.  p.  432-434). 

This  appears  to  me  a  mistake.  What 
conceivable  motive  can  be  assigned  to 
induce  Nikias  to  yield  up  to  the  enemy 
BO  important  an  advantage?  If  he  had 
once  relinquished  the  slope  of  EpipolsB 
to  occupy  exclusively  the  marsh  beneath 
jthe  souuiern  cliff— Qylippus  and  the 
Syraousana  would  have  taken  good  care 


that  he  should  never  again  have  mounted 
that  cliflT;  nor  could  he  ever  have  got 
near  to  the  xaparclxur/ia.  The  moment 
when  the  Athenians  did  at  last  abandon 
their  fortifications  on  the  slope  of  Epi«- 
pole  (r&  &ye»  r^ixn)  ia  specially  marked 
by  Thucydidde  afterwards — viL  60:  it 
was  at  the  last  moment  of  desperation, 
when  the  service  of  all  was  needed  for 
the  final  maritime  battle  in  the  Great 
Harbour.  Dr.  Arnold  (p.  275)  misin- 
terprets this  passage,  in  my  judgement, 
evaiding  the  direct  sense  of  it. 

The  words  of  Thucydidde,  vii.  42— el 
iituepariiir^U  ris  r&y  re  *EiriiroX£y  r^s 
hfofidfffvs  Ko)  a29iS  rod  iy  tAreus  arpor 
row49ov — are  more  correctly  conceived 
bj  M.  Firmin  Didot  in  the  note  to  his 
translation,  than  by  Arnold  and  QoUer. 
The  arpttx6wt9oy  here  indicated  does  not 
mean  the  Athenian  Cii'cle,  and  their 
partially  completed  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion  on  the  slope  of  EpipolsB.  It  means 
the  ground  higher  up  than  this,  which 
thev  had  partially  occupied  at  first  while 
building  the  fort  of  Labdalum,  and  of 
which  they  had  been  substantially  maa* 
ters  until  the  anival  of  Qylippus,  who 
had  now  converted  it  into  a  camp  or 
oToor^eSov  of  the  Syracusans. 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  11* 
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operation  of  extreme  importance,  since  it  would  have  opened  to 
Demosthenes  a  communication  with  the  southern  side  of  the 
counter-wall,  leading  directly  towards  the  Athenian  lines  on 
Epipols.  At  any  rate,  his  plan  of  turning  the  counter-wall  was 
already  carried — if  he  could  only  have  maintained  himself  in  his 
actual  position,  even  without  advancing  farther — and  if  he  could 
have  demolished  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  wall  now  in  his  power.  Whether  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  him  to  maintain  himself  without  farther  advance,  until 
day  broke,  and  thus  avoid  the  unknown  perils  of  a  night-battle,  we 
cannot  say.  But  both  he  and  his  men,  too  much  flushed  with 
success  to  think  of  halting,  hastened  forward  to  complete  their 
victory,  and  to  prevent  the  disordered  Syracusans  from  again 
recovering  a  firm  array.  Unfortunately  however  their  ardour  of 
pursuit  (as  it  constantly  happened  with  Grecian  hoplites)  disturbed 
the  regularity  of  their  own  ranks,  so  that  they  were  not  in  condition 
to  stand  the  shock  of  the  Boeotian  hoplites,  just  emerged  from 
thar  position,  and  marching  up  in  steady  and  excellent  order  to 
the  scene  of  action.  The  Boeotians  charged  them,  and  after  a 
short  resistance,  broke  them  completely,  forcing  them  to  take 
flight  The  fugitives  of  the  van  were  thus  driven  back  upon  their 
own  comrades  advancing  from  behind — still  under  the  impression 
of  success — ignorant  of  what  had  passed  in  front — and  themselves 
urged  on  by  the  fresh  troops  closing  up  in  their  rear. 

In  this  manner  the  whole  army  presestly  became  one  scene  of 
clamour  and  confusion,  wherein  there  was  neither  com-  wwrter  of 
mand  nor  obedience,  nor  could  any  one  discern  what  was  nians-neat 
passing.  The  light  of  the  moon  rendered  objects  and  flight, 
figures  generally  visible,  without  being  sufficient  to  discriminate 
fiiend  from  foa  The  beaten  Athenians,  thrown  back  upon  their 
comrades,  were  in  many  cases  mistaken  for  enemies  and  slain. 
The  Syracusans  and  Boeotians,  shouting  aloud  and  pursuing  their 
advantage,  became  intermingled  with  the  foremost  Athenians,  and 
both  armies  thus  grouped  into  knots  which  only  distinguished  each 
other  by  mutual  demand  of  the  watchword.  That  test  also  soon 
£uled,  since  each  party  got  acquainted  with  the  watchword  of  the 
other— especially  that  of  the  Athenians,  among  whom  the  confusion 
was  the  greatest,  became  well-known  to  the  Syracusans,  who  kept 
together  in  larger  parties.  Above  all,  the  efiect  of  the  psean  or 
warHshout,  on  both  sides,  was  remarkable.  The  Dorians  in  the 
Athenian  army  (from  Argos,  Korkyra,  and  other  places)  raised  a 
paean  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Syracusans :  accordingly 
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their  shout  struck  terror  into  the  Athenians  themselves,  who 
fancied  that  they  had  enemies  in  their  own  rear  and  centre.  Such 
disorder  and  panic  presently  ended  in  a  general  flight.  The 
Athenians  hurried  back  by  the  same  roads  which  they  had 
ascended:  but  these  roads  were  found  too  narrow  for  terrifled 
fugitives,  and  many  of  them  threw  away  their  arms  in  order  to 
scramble  or  jump  down  the  clifis,  in  which  most  of  them  perished. 
Even  of  those  who  safely  efl^ected  their  descent  into  the  plain 
below,  many  (especially  the  new-comers  belonging  to  the  armament 
of  Demosthenes)  lost  their  way  through  ignorance,  and  were  cut  off 
the  next  day  by  the  Syracusan  horse.  With  terrible  loss  of 
numbers,  and  broken  spirit,  the  Athenians  at  length  found  shelter 
within  their  own  lines.  Their  loss  of  arms  was  even  greater  than 
that  of  men,  from  the  throwing  away  of  shields  by  those  soldiers 
who  leaped  the  cliff.* 

The  overjoyed  Syracusans  erected  two  trophies,  one  upon  the 
Ei*to  road  to  Epipolae,  the  other  upon  the  exact  and  critical 

spirits,  and  ii-rk         •  ti/»  -i  i  in 

renewed       sDot  whcrc  the  ixBotiaus  had  nrst  withstood  and  nrst 

Bffftressivo 

plans,  of  repelled  the  enemy.  By  a  victory,  so  unexpected  and 
cuLiil^  overwhelming,  their  feelings  were  restored  to  the  same 
pitch  of  confidence  which  had  animated  them  before  the  arrival  of 
Demosthenes.  Again  now  masters  of  the  field,  they  again  indulged 
the  hope  of  storming  the  Athenian  lines  and  destroying  the 
armament ;  to  which  end,  however,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
obtain  additional  reinfovcements,  and  Gylippus  went  in  person  with 
this  commission  to  the  various  cities  of  Scily — ^while  Sikanus  with 
fifteen  triremes  was  despatched  to  Agrigentum,  then  understood  to 
be  wavering,  and  in  a  political  crisis.' 

During  the  absence  of  Gylippus,  the  Athenian  generals  were 
Deiibem-  left  to  moum  their  recent  reverse,  and  to  discuss  the 
dvsennt  cxigences  of  their  untoward  position.  The  whole  arma^ 
gJ^JSIsSian  'JfJent  was  now  full  of  discouragement  and  weariness; 
geDorais.  impatient  to  escape  from  a  scene  where  fever  daily 
thinned  their  numbers,  and  where  they  seemed  destined  to  nothing 
but  dishonour.  Such  painful  evidences  of  increasing  disorganization 
only  made  Demosthenes  more  strenuous  in  enforcing  the  resolution 
which  he  had  taken  before  the  attack  on  Epipolae.  He  had  done 
bis  best  to  strike  one  decisive  blow :  the  chances  of  war  had  turned 


>  Thucyd.  vii.  44,  45. 

«  ThucycL  vii.  46.  Plutarch  (Nikias, 
c.  21)  states  l^t  the  number  of  slain 
was  2000.  Diodorus  gives  it  at  2500 
(ziii.  1  ] ).    Tbucydidds  does  not  state  it 


at  all. 

These  two  authors  probably  both 
copied  from  some  common  authority, 
not  Thucydides ;  perhaps  Philistus. 
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out  against  him,  and  inflicted  a  humiliating  defeat;  he  now 
therefore  insisted  on  relinquishing  the  whole  enterprise  and  re- 
turning home  forthwith.  The  season  was  yet  favourable  for  the 
Yoyage  (it  seems  to  have  been  the  begiiming  of  August),  while  the 
triremes  recently  brought,  as  yet  unused,  rendered  them  masters  at 
sea  for  the  present  It  was  idle  (he  added)  to  waste  more  time 
and  money  in  staying  to  carry  on  war  against  Syracuse,  which  they 
could  not  now  hope  to  subdue ;  especially  when  Athens  had  so 
much  need  of  them  all  at  home,  against  the  garrison  of  Dekelela.^ 
lliis  proposition,  though  espoused  and  seconded  by  Eurymedon, 
was  peremptorily  opposed  by  Nikias ;  who  contended,  Demo«then«6 
first,  that  their  present  distress  and  the  unpromising  ^^ning 
chances  for  the  future,  though  he  admitted  the  full  nJSJoI?^ 
reality  of  both,  ought  not  nevertheless  to  be  publicly  x»««''*™- 
proclaimed.  A  formal  resolution  to  retire,  passed  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  persons,  would  inevitably  become  known  to  the  enemy, 
and  therefore  could  never  be  executed  with  silence  and  secrecy* — 
as  such  a  resolution  ought  to  be.  But  farthermore,  he  (Nikias) 
took  a  decided  objection  to  the  resolution  itself.  He  would  never 
consent  to  carry  back  the  armament,  without  specific  authority 
from  home  to  do  so.  Sure  he  was,  that  the  Athenian  people  would 
Dcver  tolerate  such  a  proceeding.  When  submitted  to  the  public 
assembly  at  home,  the  conduct  of  the  generals  would  be  judged, 
not  by  persons  who  had  been  at  Syracuse  and  cognisant  of  the 
actual  facts,  but  by  hearers  who  would  loarn  all  that  they  knew 
from  the  artfyl  speeches  of  criminative  orators.  Even  the  citizens 
actually  serving — though  now  loud  in  cries  of  suffering,  and  im- 
patient to  get  home — would  alter  their  tone  when  they  were  safe  in 
the  public  assembly ;  and  would  turn  round  to  denounce  their 
generals  as  having  been  bribed  to  bring  away  the  army.  Speaking 
his  own  personal  feelings,  he  knew  too  well  the  tempers  of  his 
countrymen  to  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  thus  perishing 
under  a  charge  alike  unmerited  and  disgraceful.  Sooner  would  he 
incur  any  extremity  of  risk  from  the  enemy.*    It  must  be  re- 

»  Thuoyd.  vii.  47. 

«  Thucyd.  tU.  48.  'O  5*  ViMias  ivA- 
fitCt  fi.9¥  kqDl  kMs  irovupk  ffpmv  r&  itpiiy 
fuira  cTi^cu,  r^  9h  A^y  oi^K  i0o^\tro  ai)r& 

ktfaxApiiiriv  rois  iroX^filou  KwrceyyiKrevt 
ylyvtvBai'  XaJ^tv  yhp  &y,  birArt  fiovXoitrro, 
rovro  Toiouvrts  voXX^  ^rrov. 

It  Beems  probable  that  some  of  the 
taxiarchfl  and  trierarchs  were  present  at 


this  deliberation,  as  we  find  in  another 
case  afterwards,  c.  60.  Possibly  Demo- 
sthenes might  even  desire  that  they 
should  be  present,  as  witnesses  respect- 
ing the  feeling  of  the  army;  and  also  as 
supporters,  if  the  matter  came  aftei*ward8 
to  be  debated  in  the  public  assembly  at 
Athens.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  the  words 
ifi<pay&t  fitra  woWwv  seem  to  allude. 

>  Thucyd.  yii.  48.    O^kovv  fia6\9(reai 
ttdrSs  yc,  iwurrdfiwos  r&f  'ABrivedvy  ^^ 
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collected  too  (he  added)  that  if  their  affairs  were  now  bad,  those  of 
Syracuse  were  as  bad,  and  even  worse.  For  more  than  a  year,  the 
war  had  been  imposing  upon  the  Syracusans  a  ruinous  cost,  in 
subsistence  for  foreign  allies  as  well  as  in  keeping  up  outlying 
posts — so  that  they  had  already  spent  2000  talents,  besides  heavy 
debts  contracted  and  not  paid.  They  could  not  continue  in  this 
course  longer ;  yet  the  suspension  of  their  payments  would  at  once 
alienate  their  allies,  and  leave  tliem  helpless.  The  cost  of  the  war 
(to  which  Demosthenes  had  alluded  as  a  reason  for  returning 
home)  could  be  much  better  borne  by  Athens ;  while  a  little 
farther  pressure  would  utterly  break  down  the  Syracusans.  He 
(Nikias)  therefore  advised  to  remain  where  they  were  and  continue 
the  siege ;  ^  the  more  so  as  their  fleet  had  now  become  unques- 
tionably the  superior. 

Both  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  protested  in  the  strongest 
Demoathente  language  against  the  proposition  of  Nikias.  Especially 
leant  on  they  treated  the  plan  of  remaining  in  the  Great  Harbour 
omof  dM  as  fraught  with  ruin,  and  insisted,  at  the  very  least,  on 
&rbonr.  quitting  this  position  without  a  moment's  delay.  Even 
admitting  (for  argument)  the  scruples  of  Nikias  against  aban- 
doning the  Syracusan  war  without  formal  authority  from  home, 
they  still  urged  an  immediate  transfer  of  their  camp  from  the 
Great  Harbour  to  Thapsus  or  Katana.  At  either  of  these  stations 
they  could  prosecute  operations  against  Syracuse,  with  all  the 
advantage  of  a  wider  range  of  country  for  supplies,  a  healthier 
spot,  and  above  all  of  an  open  sea,  which  was  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  naval  tactics  of  Athenians;  escaping  from  that 
narrow  basin  which  condemned  them  to  inferiority  even  on  their 
own  proper  element  At  all  events  to  remove,  and  remove 
forthwith,  out  of  the  Great  Harbour — such  was  the  pressing 
requisition  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon.* 

But  even  to  the  modified  motion  of  transferring  the  actual 
position  to  Thapsus  or  Katana,  Nikias  refused  to  consent.    He 


*A0iivtdwp  kroXMai,  fiaKKow  ^  twh  rmy 
woktfdwv,   ci  Set,  KirSvyc^trof  rovro  ira- 

The  situation  of  the  last  word  I9i^  m 
this  sentence  is  perplexing,  because  it 
can  hardly  be  construed  except  either 
with  ikirok4crB€u  or  with  o^^s  yc:  for 
Kiki^s  could  not  run  any  risk  of  perish- 
ing  separately  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
—unless  we  are  to  ascribe  to  him  an 
absurd  rhodomontade  quite  foreign  to 


his  character.  Compare  Plutarch,  Ni- 
kias, c.  22. 

>  Thucyd.  vii.  48.    rplfituf  ohv  Ifv 

>  Thucyd.  yii.  49.  *0  84  Aiifio<r$4mis 
w€pl  iikv  rov  vpocKaB^aBai  o^f 
Swffovy  iP€i4x*T o^-rh  M  |^/iirar 
tlw€iy,  oi99y\   rp6w^   ol  f^i|  kpi' 

&AX*  Zri  rdx^o'Ta  ff8i|  Ka\  /li 
fi4\k9i¥  i^avlcraaBai.  Ko)  i 
t,ipvfi4Bmy  o^^  ri^o  ^vrify^pcvcy. 
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insisted  on  remaining  as  they  were ; — and  it  appears  that  Menan- 
der  and  Euthydemus^  (colleagues  named  hy  the  assembly  Niuaare. 
at  home  before  the  departure  of  the  second  armament)  ^^^^ 
must  have  voted  under  the  influence  of  his  authority ;  '«°^''*^ 
whereby  the  majority  became  on  his  side.  Nothing  less  than 
being  in  a  minority,  probably,  would  have  induced  Demosthenes 
and  Eurymedon  to  submit— on  a  point  of  such  transcendent 
importance. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Athenian  armament  remained  without 
quitting  the   Harbour,   yet  apparently  quite  inactive,  Tbeamui. 
during  a  period   which   cannot   have   been   less   than  m21uTn 
between  three  weeks  and  a  month,  until  Gylippus  re-  H^rw* 
turned  to  Syracuse  with  fresh  reinforcements.    Through-  Jfg'^r  w^' 
out  the  army,  hope  of  success  appears  to  have  vanished,  **'*°8. 
while  anxiety  for  return  had  become  general.    The  opinions  of 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon   were   doubtless  well-known,   and 
orders  for  retreat  were  expected,  but  never  came.      Nikias  ob- 
stinately refused  to  give  them,  during  the  whole  of  this  fatal 
interval ;  which  plunged  the  army  into  the  abyss  of  ruin,  instead  of 
mere  failure  in  their  aggressive  enterprise. 

So  unaccountable  did  such  obstinacy  appear,  that  many  persons 
gave  Nikias  credit  for  knowing  more  than  he  chose  to  reveal. 
Even  Thucydides  thinks  that  he  was  misled  by  that  party  in 
Syracuse,  with  whom  he  had  always  kept  up  a  secret  corre- 
spondence, (seemingly  apart  from  his  colleagues,)  and  who  still 
urged  him,  by  special  messages,  not  to  go  away ;  assuring  him 
that  Syracuse  could  not  possibly  go  on  longer.  Without  fully 
trusting  these  intimations,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  act  against 
them.  He  therefore  hung  back  from  day  to  day,  refusing  to 
pronounce  the  decisive  word.* 

Nothing  throughout  the  whole   career  of  Nikias  is  so  inex- 
plicable as  his  guilty  fatuity — for  we  can  call  it  by  no  infttnation 
lighter  name,  seeing  that  it  involved  all  the  brave  men  ^'^^'''^ 


>  Thucyd.  vii.  69;  Diodor.  xiii.  12. 
s  Thuoyd.   yii.  48.    *A    iwicrdfi^- 

rtpu  tx^^  KA^   hiaffKowStw  Ave?- 


Polysenus  (i.  43,  1)  has  a  tale  respect- 
inff  a  revolt  of  the  alayes  or  Tilleins 
(olKh-ai)  at  Syracuse  during  the  Athe- 
nian siege,  under  a  leader  named  Sosi- 
kratds — a  revolt  suppressed  by  the  stra- 


f^i|  dwd^^iw  T^v  (rrparidv,  j  tagem  of  Hermokratds.  That  various 
The  insignificance  of  the  party  in  Sy-  attempts  of  this  sort  took  place  at  Syra- 
mcuse  which  corresponded  with  Kikias  '  cuse  during  these  two  tiying  years,  is 
maj  be  reasonably  inferred  from  Thu-  |  by  no  means  improbable.  In  fact,  it  is 
cji,  viL  55.  It  consisted  in  part  of  difficult  to  understand  how  the  nume- 
those  Leontines  who  had  been  incorpo-    rous  predial  slaves  were  kept  in  order 


rated   into    the    Syracusan   citi 
(Diodor.  ziii.  18). 


during  the  great  pressure  and  danger* 
prior  to  the  coming  of  Oylippus. 
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around  him  id  one  common  ruin  with  himself — at  the  present 
critical  juncture.  How  can  we  suppose  him  to  have  really  believed 
that  the  Syracusans,  now  in  the  flood-tide  of  success,  and  when 
Gylippus  was  gone  forth  to  procure  additional  forces,  would  break 
down  and  be  unable  to  carry  on  the  war?  Childish  as  such 
credulity  seems,  we-  are  nevertheless  compelled  to  admit  it  as  real, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  counterbalance  all  the  pressing  motives  for 
departure;  motives,  enforced  by  discerning  colleagues  as  well  as 
by  the  complaints  of  the  army,  and  brought  home  to  his  own 
observation  by  the  experience  of  the  late  naval  defeat  At  any 
rate,  it  served  as  an  excuse  for  that  fatal  weakness  of  his  character 
which  made  him  incapable  of  taking  resolutions  founded  on 
prospective  calculations,  and  chained  him  to  his  actual  position 
until  he  was  driven  to  act  by  imminent  necessity. 

But  we  discern  on  the  present  occasion  another  motive,  which 
counts  for  much  in  dictating  his  hesitation.  The  other  generals 
think  with  satisfaction  of  going  hack  to  their  country,  and  rescuing 
the  force  which  yet  remained,  even  under  circumstances  of  dis- 
appointment and  failure.  Not  so  Nikias :  he  knows  too  well  the 
reception  which  he  had  deserved,  and  which  might  possibly  be  in 
store  for  him.  Avowedly  indeed,  he  anticipates  reproach  from  the 
Athenians  against  the  generals,  but  only  unmerited  reproach,  on 
the  special  ground  of  brining  away  the  army  without  orders  from 
home; — adding  some  harsh  eritieisms  upon  the  injustice  of  the 
popular  judgment  and  the  perfidy  of  his  own  soldiers.  But  in  the 
first  place,  we  may  remark  that  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon, 
though  as  much  responsible  as  he  was  for  this  decision,  had  no 
such  fear  of  popular  injustice ;  or  if  they  had,  saw  clearly  that  the 
obligation  of  braving  it  was  here  imperative.  And  in  the  next 
place,  no  man  ever  had  so  little  reason  to  complain  of  the  popular 
judgment  as  Nikias.  The  mistakes  of  the  people  in  regard  to  him 
had  always  been  those  of  indulgence,  over-esteem,  and  over- 
constancy.  But  Nikias  foresaw  too  well  that  he  would  have  more 
to  answer  for  at  Athens  than  the  simple  fact  of  sanctioning  retreat 
under  existing  circumstances.  He  could  not  but  remember  the 
pride  and  sanguine  hopes  under  which  he  had  originally  conducted 
the  expedition  out  of  Peirseus,  contrasted  with  the  miserable  sequel 
and  ignominious  close, — even  if  the  account  had  been  now  closed, 
without  worse.  He  could  not  but  be  conscious,  more  or  less,  how 
much  of  all  this  was  owing  to  his  own  misjudgment ;  and  under 
such  impressions,  the  idea  of  meeting  the  free  criticisms  and 
scrutiny  of  his  fellow  <nti2ens  (even  putting  aside  the  chance  of 
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judicial  trial)  must  have  been  insupportably  humiliating.  To 
Nikias, — a  perfectly  brave  man,  and  suffering  withal  under  an 
incurable  disease, — life  at  Athens  had  neither  charm  nor  honour 
left.  Hence,  as  much  as  from  any  other  reason,  he  was  induced  to 
withhold  the  order  for  departure ;  clinging  to  the  hope  that  some 
unforeseen  boon  of  fortune  might  yet  turn  up — and  yielding  to  the 
idlest  delusions  from  correspondents  in  the  interior  of  Syracuse.^ 

Nearly  a  month  after  the  night-battle  on  EpipoUe,'  Gylippus 
and  Sikanus  both  returned  to  Syracuse.    The  latter  had  incKMe  of 
been  unsuccessful  at  Agrigentum,  where  the  philo-Syra-  ^^^la 
cusan  party  had  been  sent  into  banishment  before  his  f^SS^^^ 
arrival ;  but  Gylippus  brought  with  him  a  considerable  jJSSuT^* 
force  of  Sicilian  Greeks,  together  with  those  Peloponnesian  jJJJre'fer 
hoplites  who  had  started  from  Cape  Tsenarus  in  the  ^f^gr' 
early  spring,  and  who  had  made  their  way  from  Eyrene  cuuted. 
first  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  then  across  to  Selinus.     Such 
increase  of  strength  immediately  determined  the  Syracusans  to 
resume  the  aggressive,  both  by  land  and  by  sea.    In  the  Atheniang, 
as  they  saw  the  new  allies  marching  in  over  Epipote,  it  produced  a 
deeper  despondency,  combined  with  bitter  regret  that  they  had  not 
adopted  the  proposition  of  departing  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Epipolae,  when  Demosthenes  first  proposed  it.    The  late  interval 
of  lingering  hopeless  inaction  with  continued  sicknees,  had  farther 
weakened  their  strength,  and  Demosthenes  now  again  pressed  the 
resolution  for  immediate  departure.    Whatever  fancies  Nikias  may 
have  indulged  about  Syracusan  embarrassments,  were  dissipated 
by  the  arrival  of  Gylippus ;  nor  did  he  venture  to  persist  in  his 
former  peremptory  opposition — though  even  now  he  seems  to  have 
assented  against  his  own  conviction.'     lie  however  insisted  with 
good  reason,  that  no  formal  or  public  vote  should  be  taken  on  the 
occasion — but  that  the  order  should  be  circulated  through  the 
camp,  as  privately  as  possible,  to  be  ready  for  departure  at  a  given 
signal.     Intimation  was  sent  to  Katana  that  the  armament  was 
on  the  point  of  coming  away — with  orders  to  forward  no  farther 
supplies.'* 


»  Thucyd.  vii.  49.  •AwA.^orroj  9k 
rov  Niic(ov,  6k¥os  rif  koL  /idXXriirit  fvtyd- 
veroy  Kcd  ^im  ^6¥oia  fi^  ri  itai  wXior  ft- 
iiiS  6  Nuclas  IcxvpiCtir^* 

The  language  of  JuBtin  respeeiing  thin 
proceeding  is  just  and  diBcriminating — 
"  Nicias,  sen  pudore  male  actse  rei,  seu 
metu  destifeotte  spei  oivium,  sea  impel- 
lente  fato,  manere  contendit"  (JuBtin. 
iv.  5). 


^  This  internal  may  be  inferred  (see 
Dodwell,  Ann.  Thnpyd.  vii.  50)  flrom 
ike  state  of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  EpipolsB,  compared  with  the 
subsequent  eclipse. 

*  Thucyd.  Til.  50.  its  mirois  o^5i  4 
NiK^af  fri  6/iolm$  ^ivawriovro, 
&c.     Diodor.  xiii.  12.     'O  Vixias  ^my- 

«  Thucyd.  vii.  60. 
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This  plan  was  proceeding  successfully :  the  ships  were  made 
EcupM  of  ready — much  of  the  property  of  the  army  had  already 
AtbeniAQ  becu  conveved  aboard  without  awakeninef  the  suspicion 
poned.  of  the  enemy — ^the  signal  would  have  been  hoisted  on 

the  ensuing  morning — and  within  a  few  hours,  this  fated  armament 
would  have  found  itself  clear  of  the  harbour,  with  comparatively 
small  loss^ — when  the  Gods  themselves  (I  speak  in  the  language 
and  feelings  of  the  Athenian  camp)  interfered  to  forbid  its  de- 
parture. On  the  very  night  before  (the  27th  August,  413  B.c.) — 
which  was  full  moon — ^the  moon  was  eclipsed.  Such  a  portent, 
impressive  to  the  Athenians  at  all  times,  was  doubly  so  under  their 
present  despondency,  and  many  of  them  construed  it  as  a  divine 
prohibition  against  departure  until  a  certain  time  should  have 
elapsed,  with  expiatory  ceremonies  to  take  off  the  effect.  They 
made  known  their  wish  for  postponement  to  Nikias  and  his  col- 
leagues ;  but  their  interference  was  superfluous,  for  Mikias  himself 
was  more  deeply  affected  than  any  one  else.  He  consulted  the 
prophets,  who  declared  that  the  army  ought  not  to  decamp  until 
thrice  nine  days,  a  full  circle  of  the  moon,  should  have  passed 
over.'  And  Nikias  took  upon  himself  to  announce,  that  until  after 
the  interval  indicated  by  them,  he  would  not  permit  even  any 
discussion  or  proposition  on  the  subject. 

The  decision  of  the  prophets,  which  Nikias  thus  made  his  own, 
Ecifpaes  was  a  scutence  of  death  to  the  Athenian  army :  yet  it 
assigns—  wcnt  aloug  with  the  general  feeling,  and  was  obeyed 
Integrated  without  hesitation.  Even  Demosthenes,  though  if  he 
PMfoch^  had  commanded  alone,  he  might  have  tried  to  overrule 
it — found  himself  compelled  to  yield.  Yet  according  to  Phi- 
lochorus  {himself  a  professional  diviner,  skilfiil  in  construing  the 
religious  meaning  of  events),  it  was  a  decision  decidedly  wrong ; 
that  is,  wrong  according  to  the  canonical  principles  of  divination. 
To  men  planning  escape  or  any  other  operation  requiring  silence 


^  Diodor.  ziii.  12.  Ol  trrpariwreu  rii 
^Kffni  iv€rl$€irro,  8tc,  Plutareh^  Nikias, 
o.  23. 

'  The  moon  was  totally  eclipsed  on 
this  night,  August  27,  413  hjC.,  from  27 
minutes  past  9  to  34  minutes  past  10 
P.M.  (Wurm,  De  Ponderib.  Ghrsoeor.  sect, 
xciv.  p.  184)— speaking  with  reference 
to  an  observer  in  Sicily. 

Thucydidde  states  that  Nikias  adopted 
the  injunction  of  the  prophets,  to  tarry 
thrice  nine  days  (vii.  50).  Diodorus  says 
three  days.    Plutarch  intimates  that  Ni- 


kias went  beyond  the  injunction  of  the 
propheto,  who  only  insisted  on  thire 
days,  while  he  resolved  on  remaining 
lor  aa  entice  lunar  period  (Plutarch, 
Nikias,  c.  23). 

I  follow  the  statement  of  Thucydidds: 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Nikias 
would  lengthen  the  time  beyond  what 
the  propheta  prescribed. 

The  erroneous  statement  respecting 
this  memorable  event,  in  so  respectable 
an  author  as  Polybius,  is  not  a  little 
surprising  (Polyb.  ix.  19). 


Chap.  LX. 
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and  secrecy,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  as  hiding  light  and  producing 
darkness,  was  (he  affirmed)  an  encoura^ng  sign,  and  ought  to  have 
made  the  Athenians  even  more  willing  and  forward  in  quitting  the 
harbour.  We  are  told,  too,  that  Nikias  had  recently  lost  by  death 
Stilbides,  the  ablest  prophet  in  his  service ;  and  that  he  was  thus 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  prophets  of  inferior  ability.^  His  piety 
left  no  means  untried  of  appeasing  the  gods,  by  prayer,  sacrifice, 
and  expiatory  ceremonies,  continued  until  the  necessity  of  actual 
conflict  arrived.* 

The  impediment  thus  finaUy  and  irreparably  intercepting  the 
Athenian  departure,  was  the  direct,  though  unintended  conse- 
quence^  of  the  delay  previously  caused  by  Nikias.  We  cannot 
doubt,  however,  that,  when  the  eclipse  first  happened,  he  regarded 
it  as  a  sign  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  which  he  had  himself 
before  delivered,  and  that  he  congratulated  himself  upon  having  so 
long  resisted  the  proposition  for  going  away.  Let  us  add,  that  all 
those  Athenians  who  were  predisposed  to  look  upon  eclipses  as  signs 
from  heaven  of  calamity  about  to  come,  would  find  themselves 
strengthened  in  that  belief  by  the  unparalleled  woes  even  now 
impending  over  this  unhappy  army. 

What  interpretation  the  Syracusans,  confident  and  victorious^ 
put  on  the  eclipse,  we  are  not  told.     But  they  knew  well  ^^H^. 
bow  to  interpret  the  fact,  which  speedily  came  to  their  tiMSyn^ 
knowledge,  that  the  Athenians   had  fully  resolved  to  defMt^ 
make  a  furtive  escape,  and  had  only  been  prevented  by  fleet  in  the 
the  eclipse.     Such  a  resolution,  amounting  to  an  unequi-  boi?.    ^ 
vocal  confession  of  helplessness,  emboldened  the  Syracusans  yet 
farther,  to  crush  them  as  they  were  in  the  harbour,  and  never  to 
permit  them  to  occupy  even  any  other  post  in  Sicily.    Accordingly 
Gylippus  caused  his  triremes  to  be  manned  and  practised  for 
sevend  days :  he  then  drew  out  his  land-force,  and  made  a  demon- 
stration of  DO  great  significance  against  the  Athenian  lines.     On 
the  morrow,  he  Inrought  out  all  his  forces,  both  land  and  naval ; 
with  the  former  of  which  he  beset  the  Athenian  lines,  while  the 
fleet,  76  triremes   in   number^  was  directed  to  sail   up  to  the 
Athenian  naval  station.    The  Athenian  fleet,  86  triremes  strong, 
sailed  out  to  meet  it,  and  a  close,  general,  and  desperate  action 
took  place.    The  fortune  of  Athens  had  fled.     The  Syracusans 

*  Plutarch,  NikiaB,  o.  22 ;  Diodor.  xiit.  Compare  the  description  of  the  effect 

12;  Thucyd.  vii.  50.    Stilbidte  waa  emi-  produced  by  the  ecllpae  of  the  sun  at 

Dentin  ma  profession  of  a  prophet:  see  Thebes,  immediately  prior  to  the  last 

Ariatophan.  Pao.  1029,  with  the  cita-  expedition  of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly 

tions  nom  Eupolis  and  Philochorus  in  (Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  31). 

the  Scholia.  '  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  24. 
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first  beat  the  centre  division  of  the  Athenians;  next,  the  right 
divi^on  under  Eurymedon,  who  in  attempting  an  evolution  to 
outflank  the  enemy's  left,  forgot  those  narrow  limits  of  the  harbour 
which  were  at  every  turn  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  mariner — 
neared  the  land  too  much — and  was  pinned  up  against  it,  in  the 
recess  of  Daskon,  by  the  vigorous  attack  of  the  Syracusans.  He 
was  here  slain,  and  his  division  destroyed:  successively,  the  entire 
Athenian  fleet  was  beaten  and  driven  ashore. 

Few  of  the  defeated  ships  could  get  into  their  own  station. 
Partial  Buc-  Most  of  them  were  forced  ashore  or  grounded  on  points 
S3il?^"  without  those  limits ;  upon  which  Gylippus  marched  down 
^uppoB.  jjjg  land-force  to  the  water's  edge,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  retreat  of  the  crews  as  well  as  to  assist  the  Syracusan  seamen 
in  hauling  off  the  ships  as  prizes.  His  march  however  was  so 
hurried  and  disorderly,  that  the  Tyrrhenian  troops,  on  guard  at  the 
flank  of  the  Athenian  station,  sallied  out  against  them  as  they 
approached,  beat  the  foremost  of  them,  and  drove  them  away  from 
the  shore  into  the  marsh  called  Lysimeleia.  More  Syracusan 
troops  came  to  their  aid ;  but  the  Athenians  also,  anxious  above 
all  things  for  the  protection  of  their  ships,  came  forth  in  greater 
numbers ;  and  a  general  battle  ensued  in  which  the  latter  were 
victorious*  Though  they  did  not  inflict  much  loss  upon  the  enemy, 
yet  they  saved  most  of  their  own  triremes  which  had  been  driven 
ashore,  together  with  the  crews — and  carried  them  into  the  naval 
station.  Except  for  this  success  on  land,  the  entire  Athenian  fleet 
would  have  been  destroyed:  as  it  was,  the  defeat  was  still 
complete,  and  eighteen  triremes  were  lost,  all  their  crews  being 
slain.  This  was  probably  the  division  of  Eurymedon,  which 
having  been  driven  ashore  in  the  recess  of  Daskon,  was  too  fiu*  off 
from  the  Athenian  station  to  receive  any  land  assistance.  As  the 
Athenian  were  hauling  in  their  disabled  triremes,  the  Syracusans 
made  a  last  efibrt  to  destroy  them  by  means  of  a  fireship,  for  which 
the  wind  happened  to  be  favourable.  But  the  Athenians  found 
means  to  prevent  her  approach,  and  to  extinguish  the  flames.^ 

Here  was  a  complete  victory  gained  over  Athens  on  her  own 
Thegyn-  element — ^e^ained  with  inferior  numbers — ^gained  even 
nri^  to  block  ovcr  the  fipesh,  and  yet  formidable  fleet  recently  brought 
Sthehaiw     bv  Dcmosthcnes.     It  told  but  too  plainly  on  which  side 

l)OQr  and  *  » 

destroy  or  the  Superiority  now  lay — how  well  the  Syracusans  had 
wCoto  Atbe-  organized  their  naval  strength  for  the  specialties  of  their 
m J  *"°*^     own  harbour — how  ruinous  had  been  the  folly  of  Nikias 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  52,  53 ;  Diodor.  xiu.  13. 
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in  retaining  his  excellent  seamen  imprisoned  within  that  petty  and 
unwholesome  lake,  where  land  and  water  alike  did  the  work 
of  their  enemies.  It  not  only  disheartened  the  Athenians,  but 
belied  all  their  past  experience,  and  utterly  confounded  them. 
Sickness  of  the  whole  enterprise,  and  repentance  for  having 
undertaken  it,  now  became  uppermost  in  their  minds:  yet  it 
is  remarkable  that  we  hear  of  no  complaints  against  Nikias 
separately.^  But  repentance  came  too  late.  The  Syracusans,  fully 
alive  to  tiie  importance  of  their  victory,  sailed  round  the  harbour 
in  triumph  as  again  their  own,'  and  already  looked  on  the  enemy 
within  it  as  their  prisoners.  They  determined  to  close  up  and 
guard  the  mouth  of  it,  from  Plemmyrium  to  Qrtygia,  so  as  to  leave 
no  farther  liberty  of  exit. 

Nor  were  they  insensible  how  vastly  the  scope  of  the  contest  was 
now  widened,  and  the  value  of  the  stake  before  them  Large  views 
enhanced.     It  was  not  merely  to  rescue  their  own  city  ^iS^^^ 
from  siege,  nor  even  to  repel  and  destroy  the  besieging  ^^^^ 
army,  that  they  were  now  contending.    It  was  to  extin-  nJ^h!!;^^^ 
guish  the  entire  power  of  Athens,  and  liberate  the  half  ^1^3!^ 
of  Greece  from  dependence ;  for  Athens  could  never  be  <'»^i»''er. 
expected  to  survive  so  terrific  a  lose  as  that  of  the  entire  double 
armam^it   before   Syracuse.'    The   Syracusans   exulted   in    the 
thought  that  this  great  acluevement  would  be  theirs;  that  their 
city  was  the  field,  and  their  navy  the  chief  instrument,  of  victory ; 
a  lasting  source  of  glory  to  them,  not  merely  in  the  eyes  of 
contemporaries,  but   even   in  those   of  posterity.     Their   pride 
swelled  when  they  reflected  on  the  Pan-Hellenic  importance  which 
the  siege  of  Syracuse  had  now  acquired,  and  when  they  counted  up 
the  number  and  variety  of  Greek  warriors  who  were  now  fighting, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  between  Euryalus  and  Plemmyrium. 
With  the  exception  of  the  great  simple  between  Athens  and  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy,  never  before  had  combatants  so  many 
and  so  miscellaneous  been   engaged   und^  the   same   banners. 
Greeks  continental  and  insular — Ionic,  Doric,  and  jEolic  vaatnam- 
— ^autonomous  and  dependent — volunteers  and   meroe-  mibeeiu- 
naries — from  Miletus  and  Chios  in  the  east  to  Selinus  in  ofS!^-"* 
the  west — ^were  all  here  to  be  found;  imd  not  merely  JJ^SwiTST 
Greeks,  but  also  the  barbaric  Sikels,  Egestsans,  Tyrrhe-  ^^^ 
nians,  and  lapygians.     If  the  Lacedaemonians,  Corin-  Qyncue. 


1  Tbucyd.  Tii.  55.     Ol  /tiy  'AOiiinuot 
yos  adroit  u4yas  %¥,  iroKh  8i  fitlfwr  tri 


'  Thucyd.  vii.  56.    Ol  5^  "XvpoKSirtoi 
'  Thucyd.  vii.  56. 
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thians,  and  Boeotians,  were  fighting  on  the  side  of  Syracuse — the 
Argeians  and  Mantineians,  not  to  mention  the  great  insular  cities, 
stood  in  arms  against  her.  The  jumble  of  kinship  among  the 
combatants  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  cross  action  of  different 
local  antipathies,  is  put  in  lively  antithesis  by  Thucydides.^  But 
amidst  so  vast  an  assembled  number,  of  which  they  were  the  chiefe, 
the  paymasters,  and  the  centre  of  combination — the  Syracusans 
might  well  feel  a  sense  of  personal  aggrandisement,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  great  blow  which  they  were  about  to  strike,  suffi- 
cient to  exalt  them  for  the  time  above  the  level  even  of  their  great 
Dorian  chiefs  in  Peloponnesus. 

It  was  their  first  operation,  occupying  three  days,  to  close  up  the 
The  syrm-      mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  which  was  nearly  one  mile 

CQMUiB  block  .  ,         * 

lip  th«  broad,  with  vessels  of  every  description — ^triremes,  traders, 
barbour.  boats,  &c. — anchored  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  chained 
together.^  They  at  the  same  time  prepared  their  naval  force  with 
redoubled  zeal  for  the  desperate  struggle  which  they  knew  to  be 
coming.  They  then  awaited  the  efforts  of  the  Athenians,  who 
watched  their  proceedings  with  sadness  and  anxiety. 

Nikias  and  his  colleagues  called  together  the  principal  officers  to 
The  Athe.  deliberate  what  was  to  be  done.  As  they  had  few  provi- 
ni-g^ive  gj^^  remaining,  and  had  counter-ordered  their  farther 
^u-p!^  supplies,  some  instant  and  desperate  eSort  was  indis- 
wuotw  made  pensablc ;  and  the  only  point  in  debate  was,  whether 
generals.  i\^Qy  ghould  bum  their  fleet  and  retire  by  land,  or  make 
a  fresh  maritime  exertion  to  break  out  of  the  harbour.  Such  had 
been  the  impression  left  by  the  recent  sea-fight,  that  many  in  the 
camp  leaned  to  the  former,  scheme."  But  the  generals  resolved 
upon  first  trying  the  latter,  and  exhausted  all  their  combinations 
to  give  to  it  the  greatest  possible  eflect  They  now  evacuated 
the  upper  portion  of  their  lines,  both  on  the  higher  ground  of 
Epipolse,  and  even  on  the  lower  ground,  such  portion  as  was 
nearest  to  the  southern  clifi^;  confining  themselves  to  a  limited 
fortified  space  close  to  the  shore,  just  adequate  for  their  sick,  their 
wounded,  and  their  stores;  in  order  to  spare  the  necessity  for 
a  large  garrison  to  defend  them,  and  thus  leave  nearly  their  whole 
force  disposable  for  sea-service.  They  then  made  ready  every 
trireme  in  the  station,  which  could  be  rendered  ever  so  imperfectly 
seaworthy,  constraining  every  fit  man  to  serve  aboard  them, 
without  distinction  of  age,  rank,  or  country.     The  triremes  were 

*  Thucyd.  vu.  57,  58.  «  Thucyd.  vii.  69;  Diodop.  xiu.  14. 

■  Plutarch,  Nikiaa,  c.  24. 
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manned  with  double  crews  of  soldiers,  hoplites  as  well  as  bowmen 
and  darters — ^the  latter  mostly  Akamanians;  while  the  hoplites, 
stationed  at  the  prow  with  orders  to  board  the  enemy  as  quickly  as 
possible,  were  furnished  with  grappling-irons  to  detain  the  enemy's 
ship  immediately  after  the  moment  of  collision,  in  order  that 
it  might  not  be  withdrawn  and  the  collision  repeated,  with  all  its 
injurious  offsets  arising  from  the  strength  and  massiTcness  of  the 
Syracusan  epotids.  The  best  consultation  was  held  with  the 
steersmen  as  to  arrangement  and  manceuvres  of  every  trireme,  and 
no  precaution  omitted  whidi  the  scanty  means  at  hand  allowed. 
In  lite  well-known  impossibility  of  obtaining  new  provisions,  every 
man  was  anxious  to  hurry  on  the  struggle.^  But  Nikias,  as  he 
mustered  them  on  the  shore  immediately  before  going  aboard,  saw 
but  too  plainly  that  it  was  the  mere  stress  of  desperation  which 
impelled  them ;  that  the  elasticity,  the  disciplined  confidence,  the 
maritime  pride,  habitual  to  the  Athenians  on  shipboard — was 
extinct,  or  dimly  and  faintly  burning. 

He  did  his  best  to  revive  them,  by  exhortations  unusually 
emphatic  and  impressive.  "  Recollect  (he  said)  that  you  ^^ortauom 
too,  not  less  than  the  Syracusans,  are  now  fighting  for  patttng  th« 
your  own  safety  and  for  your  country ;  for  it  is  only  by  aboa^. 
victory  in  the  coming  struggle  that  any  of  you  can  ever  hope 
to  see  his  country  again.  Yield  not  to  despair  like  raw  recruits 
after  a  first  defeat :  you,  Athenians  and  allies,  familiar  with  the 
unexpected  revolutions  of  war,  will  hope  now  for  the  &ir  turn 
of  fortune,  and  fight  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  great  force  which 
you  see  here  around  you.  We  generals  have  now  made  efiective 
provision  against  our  two  great  disadvantages — ^the  narrow  circuit 
of  the  harbour,  and  the  thickness  of  the  enemy's  prows.*  Sad  as 
the  necessity  is,  we  have  thrown  aside  all  our  Athenian  skill  and 
tactics,  and  have  prepared  to  fight  under  the  conditions  forced 
upon  us  by  the  enemy — ^a  land  battie  on  shipboard.^  It  will  be  for 
you  to  conquer  in  this  last  desperate  struggle,  where  there  is 
no  friendly  shore  to  receive  you  if  you  give  way.  You,  hoplites 
on  the  deck,  as  soon  as  you  have  the  enemy's  trireme  in  contact, 
keep  him  fast,  and  relax  not  until  you  have  swept  away  his 
hoplites  and  mastered  his  deck.  You,  seamen  and  rowers,  must 
yet  keep  up  your  courage,  in  spite  of  this  sad  failure  in  our  means, 


'  Thucyd.  vii.  60. 

>  Thucyd.  tuL  62.    *A  M  kpmyh  irtt- 
Bofittf  M  T^  rov  Xifi§ros  irrw&nirt  irphs 

&c. 


'  Thucyd.  vii.  62.     'Es  rovro  ykp  5^ 
^rayjc^iTfictfa,  Aorc  ir*(oiMjax*w  hieh  r*y 
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and  subversion  of  our  tactics.  You  are  better  defended  on  deck 
above,  and  you  have  more  triremes  to  help  you,  than  in  the 
recent  defeat.  Such  of  you  as  are  not  Athenian  citizens,  I  entreat 
to  recollect  the  valuable  pri^leges  which  you  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  from  serving  in  the  navy  of  Athens.  Though  not  really 
citizens,  you  have  been  reputed  and  treated  as  such:  you  have 
acquired  our  dialect,  you  have  copied  our  habits,  and  have  thus 
enjoyed  the  admiration,  the  imposing  station,  and  the  security, 
arising  from  our  great  empire.^  P«*taking  as  you  do  freely  in  the 
benefits  of  that  empire,  do  not  now  betray  it  to  these  Sicilians  and 
Corinthians  whom  you  have  so  often  beaten.  For  such  of  you 
as  are  Athenians,  I  again  remind  you  that  Athens  has  neitiier 
fresh  triremes,  nor  fresh  hoplites,  to  replace  those  now  here. 
Unless  you  are  now  victorious,  her  enemies  near  home  will  find  her 
defenceless;  and  our  countrymen  there  will  become  slaves  to 
Sparta,  as  you  will  to  Syracuse.  Recollect,  every  man  of  you, 
that  you  now  going  aboard  here  are  the  aU  of  Athens — her 
hoplites,  her  ships,  her  entire  remaining  city,  and  her  splendid 
name.*  Bear  up  then  and  conquer,  every  man  with  his  best 
mettle,  in  this  one  last  struggle — ^for  Athens  as  well  as  yourselves, 
and  on  an  occasion  which  will  never  return." 

If,  in  translating  the  despatch  written  home  ten  months  before 
Aggny  of  by  Nikias  to  the  people  of  Athens,  we  were  compelled  to 
efforts  to  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  the  bitterest  con- 
theofocen.  dcmuatiou  of  his  own  previous  policy  as  commander — so 
we  are  here  carried  back,  when  we  find  him  striving  to  palliate  the 
ruinous  efiects  of  that  confined  space  of  water  which  paralysed  the 
Athenian  seamen,  to  his  own  obstinate  improvidence  in  forbidding 


1  Thucyd.  vzi.  63.  To7r  8i  ya;6rtus 
irctpairu,  Koi  4y  rf  a^T^  r^Sc  kcA  Z4oftaif 
fiil  iicir€irKrix9ai  ri  rais  (v/A^poTs  iyay 
....  Ik^Ivtiv  tc  t^v  ifiov^v  iy0vfit7<r9€u, 
&s  &{fa  iarl  Zuur^ffanrBtUf  ol  r4cts 
*A$ripa7oi  V o  111^6 i».9v 0  1  xaX  ju^ 
hyrts   {ffi&v,   rijs  rt  ^wy^s  rp    ^iri- 

fid(€fr6€  Kork  r^y  *EKKdZa,  md  riis  ^X^' 
rrjs  7i/i4rtpas  oVk  %Kaa<rov  nark  rh  &<!>€' 
K€7<r0aty  Is  rf  rh  ^fitphv  rots  6iniK6ois 
Koi  rh  fiii  &8i«cc7<r^  iroXh  irXf ibV|  /mtc(- 
XCTc,  6<rre  Koivtoyol  fUvot  i\(v$4fms  ^fi7v 
rijs  itpx^^  6yr€Sf  Bucatt^s  ahr^y  vvp  p,^ 
Karawpo9l9or€,  &c. 

Dr.  Arnold  ^together  with  G^Uer  and 
Poppo),  following  the  SchoUaBt,  explain 
these  words  as  luiving  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  meticB  in  the  Athenian  naval 
sendee.  But  I  cannot  think  this  correct. 


All  persons  in  that  senrice — who  were 
freemen,  bat  yet  not  citizens  of  Athens 
— are  here  designated;  partly  metics, 
doubtless,  but  partly  also  citizens  of 
the  islands  and  dependent  allies — the 
l^i'ot  ruofiJereu  alluded  to  by  the  Co- 
rinthians and  by  Periklds  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd. 
i.  121-143)  as  the  ^otnyrii  9^yafus  fta?iKov 
^  olxtla  of  Athens.  Without  doubt 
there  were  numerous  foreign  seamen  in 
the  warlike  navy  of  Athens,  who  de- 
rived  great  consideration  as  well  as  pro- 
fit from  the  serrice,  and  often  passed 
themselves  off  for  Athenian  citizens 
when  they  really  were  not  so. 

«  Thucyd.  vii.  64.  'Ort  ol  4v  reus  wow 
aly  ^fiAp  vvp  4c6iuvoiy  jral  iriioi  ro7i 
*A$fivalots  elo-l  irol  r^ts,  fcal  ^  6w6\otiros 
t6\is,  Ktd  rh  fi4ya  tvofM  rAy  *A$iiiyi$y  .  . 
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the  egress  of  the  fleet  when  insisted  on  by  Demosthenes.  His 
hearers  probably  were  too  much  absorbed  with  the  terrible  present^ 
to  revert  to  irremediable  mistakes  of  the  past.  Immediately  on 
the  conclusion  of  his  touching  address,  the  order  was  given  to  go 
aboard,  and  the  seamen  took  their  places.  But  when  the  triremes 
were  iully  manned,  and  the  trierarchs,  after  superintending  the 
embarkation,  were  themselves  about  to  enter  and  push  off — the 
agony  of  Nikias  was  too  great  to  be  repressed.  Feeling  more 
keenly  than  any  man  the  intensity  of  this  last  death  struggle,  and 
the  serious,  but  inevitable  shortcomings  of  the  armament  in  its 
present  condition — he  still  thought  that  he  had  not  said  enough 
for  the  occasion.  He  now  renewed  his  appeal  personally  to  the 
trierarchs, — all  of  them  citizens  of  rank  and  wealth  at  Athens. 
They  were  all  familiarly  known  to  him,  and  he  addressed  himself 
to  every  man  separately  by  his  own  name,  his  father's  name,  and 
his  tribe — adjuring  him  by  the  deepest  and  most  solemn  motives 
which  could  touch  the  human  feelings.  Some  he  reminded  of  their 
own  previous  glories,  others  of  the  achievements  of  illustrious 
ancestors,  imploring  them  not  to  dishonour  or  betray  these  precious 
titles:  to  all  alike  he  recalled  the  charm  of  their  beloved  country, 
with  its  full  political  freedom  and  its  unconstrained  licence  of 
individual  agency  to  every  man :  to  all  alike  he  appealed  in  the 
names  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  paternal  gods.  He 
cared  not  for  being  suspected  of  trenching  upon  the  common- 
places of  rhetoric :  he  caught  at  every  topic  whidi  could  touch  the 
inmost  affections,  awaken  the  in-bred  patriotism,  and  rekindle  the 
abated  courage  of  the  officers,  whom  he  was  sending  forth  to  this 
desperate  venture.  He  at  length  constrained  himself  to  leave 
off,  still  fancying  in  his  anxiety  that  he  ought  to  say  more — 
and  proceeded  to  marshal  the  land-force  for  the  defence  of  the 
lines,  as  well  as  along  the  shore,  where  they  might  render  as  much 
service  and  as  much  encouragement  as  possible  to  the  combatants 
on  shipboard.' 

Very  different  was  the  spirit  prevalent,  and  very  opposite  the 
burning  words  uttered,  on  the  sea-board  of  the  Syracusan  bom  and 
station,  as  the  leaders  were  mustering  their  men  imme-  ]^|^!l^or 
diately  before  embarkation.    They  had  been  apprised  of  SJ>"^^  ^ 
the  grappling  irons  now  about  to  be  employed  by  the  «m*°*«»*- 
Athenians,  and  had  guarded  against  them  in  part  by  stretching 
hides  along  their  bows,  so  that  the  ^^ iron-hand"  might  slip  off 

>  See  the  striking  chapter  of  Thucyd.  I  doruB  (xiii.  15)  becomee  animated  in 
vii.  69.    Even  the  tame  style  of  Dio-  |  describing  this  scene. 
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without  acquiring  any  hold.  The  preparatory  movements  even 
within  the  Athenian  station  being  perfectly  visible,  Gylippus  sent 
the  fleet  out  with  the  usual  prefatory  harangue.  He  complimented 
them  on  the  great  achievements  which  they  had  already  performed 
in  breaking  down  the  naval  power  of  Athens,  so  long  held 
irresistible.^  He  reminded  them  that  the  sally  of  their  enemies 
was  only  a  last  effort  of  despair,  seeking  nothing  but  escape, 
undertaken  without  confidence  in  themselves,  and  under  the 
necessity  of  throwing  aside  all  their  own  tactics  in  order  to  copy 
feebly  those  of  the  Syracusans.'  He  called  upon  them  to  recoiled; 
the  destructive  purposes  which  the  invaders  had  brought  with  them 
against  Syracuse,  to  inflict  with  resentful  hand  the  finishing  stroke 
upon  this  half-ruined  armament,  and  to  taste  the  delight  of 
satiating  a  legitimate  rerenge.* 

The  Syracusan  fleet — 76  triremes  strong,  as  in  the  last  battle — 
syraciuMi  was  the  first  to  put  off  from  shore ;  Pythen  with  the  Corin- 
i^StT'con.  thians  in  the  centre,  Sikanus  and  Agatharchus  on  the 
GreSt  nil?*  wings.  A  certain  proportion  of  them  were  placed  near 
JShteing^'  ^^^  mouth  of  the  harbour,  in  order  to  guard  tije  barrier  ; 
^^Dg  while  the  rest  were  distributed  around  the  harbour,  in 
*^  order  to  attack  the  Athenians  from  different  ades  as  soon 

as  they  should  approach.  Moreover  the  surface  of  the  harbour 
swarmed  with  the  light  craft  of  the  Syracusans,  in  many  of  which 
embarked  youthful  volunteers,  sons  of  the  best  families  in  the  city  ;^ 
boats  o(  no  mean  service  during  the  battle,  saving  or  destroying 
the  seamen  cast  overboard  from  disabled  ships,  as  well  as  annoying 
the  fighting  Athenian  triremes.  The  day  was  one  sacred  to 
Herakles  at  Syracuse ;  and  the  prophets  announced  that  the  god 
would  ensure  victory  to  the  Syracusans,  provided  they  stood  on  the 
defensive,  and  did  not  begin  the  attack.^    Moreover  the  entire 


1  Thucyd.  vii.  65. 

«  Thuoyd.  vu.  66,  67. 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  68.  xpi»  ohf  kra^liuf 
re  rotwlmnv  ....  hpiyxi  $rpo<rfil^»fi€r,  Koi 
yo/iltroffifv  ifML  fAhv  yofiituSrroTOi'  ttvcu  irpbs 
rohs  4y€UTlovSf  ot  tiv  i>s  M  rifivpiff,  rov 
%pwnet<r6vroi  9iKaui<r»a'iv  &iroirA^(rai  rris 

afi6yair9cu  iYYtyri<r6fityov  rifuy,  iced  {rh 
X9y6ft.tv6v  Tov)  ^Hurroy  tlytu, 

Thia  plain  and  undisguised  invocation 
of  the  angry  and  revengeful  passions 
should  be  noticed,  as  a  mark  of  charac- 
ter and  manners. 

*  Diodorus,  xiii.  14.  Plutarch  has  a 
similar  statement,  in  reference  to  the 
previous  battle:  but  I  think  he  must 


have  confused  one  battle  with  the  other 
— for  his  account  can  hardly  be  made  to 
harmonise  with  Thucydiddis  (Plutarch, 
Nikias,  c.  24). 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  both  Plu- 
tarch and  Diodorus  had  probably  read 
the  description  of  the  battles  m  the 
Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse,  contained 
in  Philistus;  a  better  witness,  if  we  had 
his  account  before  us,  even  than  Thu- 
cydidds;  since  he  was  probably  at  this 
tune  in  Syracuse,  and  was  perhaps  ac- 
tually engaged. 

«  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  24, 25.  Timseus 
reckoned  the  aid  of  Hdraklds  as  having 
been  one  of  the  great  causes  of  Syracusan 
victory  over  the  Athenians.    He  gave 
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shore  round  the  harbour,  except  the  Athenian  station  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  was  crowded  with  Syracusan  soldiers 
and  spectators;  while  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  immediately  over- 
hanging the  water,  were  lined  with  the  feebler  population  of  the 
city,  the  old  men,  women,  and  children.  From  the  Athenian 
station  presently  eame  forth  110  triremes,  under  Demosthenes, 
Menander,  and  Euthydemus — with  the  customary  psean,  its  tone 
probably  partaking  of  the  general  sadness  of  the  camp.  They 
steered  across  direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  beholding  on  all 
sides  the  armed  enemies  ranged  along  the  shore,  as  well  as  the 
unarmed  multitudes  who  were  imprecating  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  upon  their  heads;  while  for  them  there  was  no  sympathy, 
except  among  the  fellow-sufferers  within  their  own  lines.  Inside  of 
this  narrow  basin,  rather  more  than  five  English  miles  in  circuit, 
194  ships  of  war,  each  manned  with  more  than  200  men,  were 
about  to  join  battle — in  the  presence  of  countless  masses  around, 
all  with  palpitating  hearts,  and  near  enough  both  to  see  and  hear ; 
the  most  picturesque  battle  (if  we  could  abstract  our  minds  from 
its  terrible  interest)  probably  in  history,  without  smoke  or  other 
impediments  to  vision,  and  in  the  clear  atmosphare  of  Sicily — a 
serious  and  magnified  realisation  of  those  Naumachi^e  which  the 
Roman  emperors  used  to  exhibit  with  gladiators  on  the  Italian 
lakes,  for  the  recreation  of  the  people. 

The  Athenian  fleet  made  directly  for  that  portion  of  the  barrier 
where  a  narrow  opening  (perhaps  closed  by  a  moveable  Ai*^5tljL 
chain)  had  been  left  for  merchant-vessels.  Their  first  fleet  to 
impetuous  attack  broke  through  the  Syracusan  squadron  iMtueinthe 
defending  it,  and  they  were  already  attempting  to  sever  bo'w.  ^ 
its  connecting  bonds,  when  the  enemy  from  all  sides  crowded 
in  upon  them  and  forced  them  to  desist.  Presently  the  battle 
became  general,  and  the  combatants  were  distributed  in  various 
parts  of  the  harbour.  On  both  sides  a  fierce  and  desperate 
courage  was  displayed,  even  greater  than  had  been  shown  on  any 
of  the  former  occasions.  At  the  first  onset,  the  skill  and  tactics  of 
the  steersmen  shone  conspicuous,  well-seconded  by  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  rowers  and  by  their  neady  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the 
Keleustes.  As  the  vessels  neared,  the  bowmen,  slingers  and 
throwers  on  the  deck  hurled  clouds  of  missiles  against  the  enemy 
— next  was  heard  the  loud  crash  of  the  two  impinging  metallic 
fronts,  resounding  all  along  the  shore.^     When  the  vessels  were 

■everal  reasoiui  why  the  god  was  pro-  I  mseuB,  Fngm,  104,  ed.  Didot. 

voked  against  the  AtheDians :   see  Ti-  |      ^  The  deetruotive  impact  of  these  m^ 
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thus  once  in  contact,  they  were  rarely  allowed  to  separate:  a 
strenuous  hand-fight  then  commenced  by  the  hoplites  in  each, 
trying  respectively  to  board  and  master  their  enemy's  deck.  It 
was  not  always  howeyer  that  each  trireme  had  its  own  single  and 
special  enemy:  sometimes  one  ship  had  two  or  three  enemies 
to  contend  with  at  once — sometimes  she  fell  aboard  of  one  un- 
sought, and  became  entangled.  After  a  certain  time,  the  fight 
still  obstinately  continuing,  all  sort  of  battle  order  became  lost ; 
the  skill  of  the  steersman  was  of  little  avail,  and  the  voice  of  the 
Keleustes  was  drowned  amidst  the  universal  din  and  mingled  cries 
JTom  victors  as  well  as  vanquished.  On  both  sides  emulous 
exhortations  were  poured  forth,  together  with  reproach  and 
sarcasm  addressed  to  any  ship  which  appeared  flinching  from 
the  contest ;  though  factitious  stimulus  of  this  sort  was  indeed  but 
little  needed. 

Such  was  the  heroic  courage  on  both  sides,  that  for  a  long  time 
victory  was  altogether  doubtful,  and  the  whole  harbour 
was  a  scene  of  partial  encoimters,  wherein  sometimes 
Syracusans,  sometimes  Athenians,  prevailed.  According 
as  success  thus  fluctuated,  so  followed  the  cheers  or 
waitings  of  the  spectators  ashore.  At  one  and  the  same 
time,  every  variety  of  human  emotion  might  be  witnessed;  ac- 
cording as  attention  was  turned  towards  a  victorious  or  a  defeated 
ship.  It  was  among  the  spectators  in  the  Athenian  station,  above 
all,  whose  entire  life  and  liberty  were  staked  in  the  combat,  that 
this  emotion  might  be  seen  exaggerated  into  agony,  and  over* 
passing  the  excitement  even  of  the  combatants  themselves.^  Those 
among  them  who  looked  towards  a  portion  of  the  harbour  where 
their  iriends  seemed  winnings  were  fiill  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  to 
the  gods :  such  of  their  neighbours  as  contemplated  an  Athenian 
ship  in  difficulty,  gave   vent  to  their  feelings  in  shrieks  and 


Long-ooD' 
tfnaed  and 
de»pento 
Btruggl«~ 
inteDM 
emotion— 
to'«l  defeat 
of  the 
Atbenkns. 


tallic  mamea  at  the  heada  of  the  ships  of 
war,  as  well  as  the  periplus  practised  by 
a  lighter  ship  to  avoid  direct  colUaion 
against  a  heavier— is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  a  passage  in  Plutarch*s  Life  of 
Lucunus,  where  a  naval  engagement 
between  the  Roman  general,  and  Neo^ 
tolemns  the  admiral  of  Mithridates,  is 
described.  "LucuUus  was  on  board  a 
Rhodian  quinquereme,  commanded  by 
Damagoras,  a  skilful  Rhodian  pilot; 
while  Neoptolemus  was  approaching 
with  a  ship  mach  heavier,  and  driving 
forward  to  a  direct  collision :  upon  which 


Damagoras  evaded  the  blow,  rowed  ra- 
pidly round,  and  struck  the  enemy  in 
the  stem."  ....  8c(<rar  t  Aafiay6pas  rh 
fidpos  rrjs  /SeurtXur^r,  iral  riir  rpax^ 
Tfjra  rov  xa^'c<^M''>'0'>  ^^^^  MK' 
fiiltrt  av/oTfirtty  i»rlirompost  Aax*  &|^«s 
ix  wtptayuyris  iiriMrrpepas  MXtwrtv  M 
irp^fAycof  AifturBai'  koI  wuffOt(<nis  hrravBa 
T^f  v4ms  i94^aro  r^y  vXinr^y  iifiXafiii  7c- 
yofji4tniir,  Arc  8^  roif  BaKarrt'Oova'i  r-qy 
¥4ms  fi4p€tri  ifpwnttiyowraM,  —  Plutarch, 
Lucull.  c.  3. 
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lamentation ;  while  a  third  group,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  some 

portion  of  the  eombat  still  disputed,  were  plunged  in  all  the 

agitations  of  doubt,  manifested  even  in  the  tremulous  swing  of 

their  bodies,  as  hope  or  fear  alternately  predominated.    During  alt 

the  time  that  the  combat  remained  undecided,  the  Athenians  on 

fihore   were  distracted  by  all  these  manifold  varieties  of  intense 

sympathy.    But  at  length  the  moment  came,  after  a  long-protracted 

struggle,  when  victory  began  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Syracusans, 

who,  perceiving  that  their  enemies  were  slackening,  redouUed  their 

efforts  as  well  as  their  shouts,  and  pushed  them  back  towards  the 

land.     All  the  Athenian  triremes,  abandoning  farther  resistance, 

were  thrust  ashore  like  shipwrecked  vessels  in  or  near  their  own 

station ;  a  few  being  even  captured  before  they  could  airiye  there. 

The  diverse  manifestations  of  sympathy  among  the  Athenians  in 

the  station  itself  were  now  exchanged  for  one  unanimous  shriek  of 

agony  and  despair.     The  boldest  of  them  rushed  to  rescue  the 

ships  and  their  crews  from  pursuit,  others  to  man  their  walls  in 

case  of  Attack  from  land :  many  were  even  paralysed  at  the  sight, 

and  absorbed  with  the  thoughts  of  their  own  irretrievable  ruin. 

Their  souls  were  doubtless  still  farther  subdued  by  the  wild  and 

enthusiastic  joy  which  burst  forth  in  maddening  shouts  from  the 

hostile  crowds  around  the  haii^our,  in  response  to  their  own 

victorious  comrades  on  shipboard. 

Such  was  the  close  of  this  awful,  heart-stirring,  and  decisive 
combat.    The  modem  historian  strives  in  vain  to  convey  ^^^^  ^ 
the  impression  of  it  which  appears  in  the  condensed  and  ntiongof 
burning  phrases  of  ThucydidSs.     We  find  in  his  de — Birongono. 
scription  of  battles  generally,  and  of  this  battle  beyond  acoompauitd 
all  others,  a  depth  and  abundance  of  human  emotion      ^ 
which  has  now  passed  out  of  military  proceedings.    The  Greeks 
who  fight,  like  the  Greeks  who  look  on,  are  not  soldiers  withdrawn 
from  the  community,  and  specialized  as  well  as  hardened  by  long 
professional  training — ^but  citizens  with  all  their  passions,  instincts, 
sympathies,  joys,  and  sorrows,  of  domestic  as  well  as  political  life. 
Moreover  the  non-military  population  in  ancient  times  had  an 
interest  of  the  most  intense  kind  in  the  result  of  the  struggle ; 
which  made  the  difference  to  them,  if  not  of  life  and  death,  at 
least  of  the  extremity  of  happiness  and  misery.     Hence  the  strong 
light  and  shade,  the  Homeric  exhibition  of  undisguised  impulse, 
the  tragic  detail  of  personal  motive  and  suffering,  which  pervades 
this  and  other  military  descriptions  of  Thucydides.    When  we  read 
the  few  but  most  vehement  words  which  he  employs  to  depict  the 
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Athenian  camp  under  this  fearful  trial,  we  must  recollect  that 
these  were  not  only  men  whose  all  was  at  stake,  but  that  they  were 
moreover  citizens  fiill  of  impressibility — sensitive  and  demonstrative 
Greeks,  and  indeed  the  most  sensitive  and  demonstrative  of  all 
Greeks.  To  repress  all  manifestations  of  strong  emotion  was  not 
considered,  in  ancient  times,  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
character. 

Amidst  all  the  deep  pathos,  however,  which  tbe  great  historian 
Gaiues  of  ^  imparted  to  the  final  battle  at  Syracuse,  he  has  not 
the^defeat  explained  the  causes  upon  which  its  ultimate  issue  turned. 
AtheniMia.  Considering  that  the  Athenians  were  superior  to  their 
enemies  in  number,  as  1 10  to  76  triremes — that  they  fought  with 
courage  not  less  heroic — and  that  the  action  was  on  their  own 
element ;  we  might  have  anticipated  for  them,  if  not  a  victory,  at 
least  a  drawn  battle,  with  equal  loss  on  both  sides.  But  we  may 
observe — 1.  The  number  of  110  triremes  was  formed  by  including 
some  hardly  seaworthy.^  2.  The  crews  were  composed  partly  of 
men  not  used  to  sea-service ;  and  the  Akamanian  darters,  espe- 
cially, were  for  this  reason  unhandy  with  their  missiles.'  3. 
Though  the  water  had  been  hitherto  the  element  favourable  to 
Athens,  yet  her  superiority  in  this  respect  was  declining,  and  her 
enemies  approaching  nearer  to  her,  even  in  tbe  open  sea.  But  the 
narrow  dimensions  of  the  harbour  would  have  nullified  her  supe^ 
riority  at  all  times,  and  placed  her  even  at  great  disadvantage — 
without  the  means  of  twisting  and  turning  her  triremes  so  as  to 
strike  only  at  a  vulnerable  point  of  the  enemy — compared  with  the 
thick,  heavy,  straightforward  butting  of  the  Syracusans;  like  a 
nimble  pugilist  of  light  weight  contending,  in  a  very  confined  ring, 
against  superior  weight  and  muscle.'  For  the  mere  land-fight  on 
ship-board,  Athenians  had  not  only  no  advantage,  but  had  on  the 
contrary  the  odds  against  them.  4.  The  Syracusans  enjoyed  great 
advantage  from  having  nearly  the  whole  harbour  lined  round  with 
their  soldiers  and  friends;  not  simply  from  the  £orce  of  encouraging 


^  Thueyd.  vii.  60.  rks  ym  aritrms 
Zirai  liiray  ko2  Huyarai  irai  &irXoi6T«- 
pai. 

3  Thueyd.  <ni.  60.  vcCrra  ripa  i<r$i- 
fidCoyrts  irXrip&trai — itvayKi(ratfr€s  ifrfiai- 

ttias  fitr 4x»y  ^ir<T^5cios  ctvoi. 
Compare  also  the  speech  of  Gylippus, 
€.  67. 

*  The  lamguage  of  Theokritus,  in  de- 
scribiog  the  pugilistic  conteet  between 
Pollux  and  toe  Bebrykian  Amykus,  is 


not  inapplicable  to  the  position  of  the 
Athenian  ships  and  seamen  when  cramped 
up  in  this  harbour  (Idyll,  xxii.  91); — 

,  ix  y  irdpntfifv 

'BptMf  KfMinpiv  noAv^ci^ma  Baptriyeweay, 
Aci5t6rrv  '/ai^  vtit   fuv    fv&/3pt<ra« 

Compare  Yii^gil's  picture  of  EnteUus  and 
Dards,  Mobid,  y,  430. 
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sympathy,  no  mean  auxiliary — but  because  any  of  their  triremes,  if 
compelled  to  fieJl  back  before  an  Athenian,  found  protection  on 
the  shore,  and  could  return  to  the  fight  at  leisure;  while  an 
Athenian  in  the  same  predicament  had  no  escape.  5.  The 
numerous  light  craft  of  the  Syracusans  doubtless  rendered  great 
service  in  this  battle,  as  they  had  done  in  the  preceding — though 
Thucydides  does  not  again  mention  them.  6.  Lastly,  both  in  the 
Athenian  and  Syracusan  characters — the  pressure  of  necessity  was 
less  potent,  as  a  stimulus  to  action,  than  hopeful  confidence  and 
elation,  with  the  idea  of  a  flood-tide  yet  mounting.  In  the 
character  of  some  other  races,  the  Jews  for  instance,  the  com- 
parative force  of  these  motives  appears  to  be  reversed. 

About  60  Athenian  triremes,  little  more  than  half  of  the  fleet 
which  came  forth,  were  saved  as  the  wreck  from  this  Feelings  of 
terrible  conflict.  The  Syracusans  on  their  part  had  also  ua  ym- 
suffered  severely ;  only  50  triremes  remaining  out  of  76.  ^  batul 
The  triumph  with  which,  nevertheless,  on  returning  to  the  city, 
they  erected  their  trophy,  and  the  exultation  which  reigned  among 
the  vast  crowds  encircling  the  harbour,  was  beyond  all  measure  or 
precedent  Its  clamorous  manifestations  were  doubtless  but  too 
well  heard  in  the  neighbouring  camp  of  the  Athenians,  and 
increased,  if  anything  could  increase,  the  soul-subduing  extremity 
of  distress  which  paralysed  the  vanquished.  So  utterly  did  the 
pressure  of  sufiering,  anticipated  as  well  as  actual,  benumb  their 
minds  and  extinguish  their  most  sacred  associations,  that  no  man 
among  them,  not  even  the  ultra-religious  Nikias,  thought  of 
picking  up  the  floating  bodies  or  asking  for  a  truce  to  bury  the 
dead.  Tliis  obligation,  usually  so  serious  and  imperative  upon  the 
survivors  after  a  battle,  now  passed  unheeded  amidst  the  sorrow, 
terror,  and  despair,  of  the  living  man  himself. 

Such  despair,  however,  was  not  shared  by  the  generals ;  to  their 
honour  be  it  spoken.     On  the  afternoon  of  this  terrible  Reaointion 
defeat,  Demosthenes  proposed  to  Nikias  that  at  day-  .fh^te^ 
break  the  ensuing  morning  they  should  man  all  the  ^S^J^ 
remaining  ships — even  now  more  in  number  than  the  SSjt— 
Syracusan — and  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  break  out  of  £^^' 
the  harbour.   To  this  Nikias  agreed,  and  both  proceeded  SJ^J^ 
to  try  their  influence  in  getting  the  resolution  executed.  *««i»y. 
But  so  irreparably  was  the  spirit  of  the  seamen  broken,  that 
nothing  could  prevail  upon  them  to  go  again  on  ship-board :  they 
would  hear  of  nothing  but  attempting  to  escape  by  land.'     Pre- 

»  Thucyd.  tu.  72. 
YOL.  V.  U 
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parations  were  therefore  made  for  commencing  their  march  in  the 
darkness  of  that  very  night.  The  roads  were  still  open,  and  had 
they  so  marched,  a  portion  of  them,  at  least,  might  even  yet  have 
heen  saved.^  But  there  occurred  one  more  mistake-— one  farther 
postponement — which  cut  off  the  last  hopes  of  this  gallant  and 
fated  remnaiit 

The  Syracusan  Hermokrates,  fully  anticipating  that  the  Athe- 
The  AtbA-  ^i^B  would  decamp  that  yery  night,  was  eager  to  prevent 
minlto**'^'  their  retreat,  because  of  the  mischief  whidi  they  might 
iaD^\b?  ^^  ^  established  in  any  other  part  of  Sicily.  He  pressed 
postpone  Gylippus  and  the  military  authorities  to  send  out  fortb- 
uDder  false  with,  and  block  up  the  principal  roads,  passes,  and  fords, 
cations  fr^m  by  which  the  fugitives  would  get  off.  Though  sensible  of 
^^^^'  the  wisdom  of  his  advice,  the  generals  thought  it  wholly 
unexecutable.  Such  was  the  universal  and  unbounded  joy  whidi 
now  pervaded  the  city,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  victory,  still 
farther  magnified  by  the  circumstance  that  the  day  was  sacred  to 
Herakles — so  wild  the  jollity,  the  feasting,  the  intoxication,  the 
congratulations,  amidst  men  rewarding  themselves  after  their  recent 
effort  and  triumph,  and  amidst  the  necessary  care  for  the  wounded 
— that  an  order  to  arm  and  march  out  would  have  been  as  little 
heeded  as  the  order  to  go  on  ship-board  was  by  the  desponding 
Athenians.  Perceiving  that  he  could  get  nothing  done  until  the 
next  morning,  Hermokrates  resorted  to  a  stratagem  in  order  to 
delay  the  departure  of  the  Atbenians  for  that  night  At  the 
moment  when  darkness  was  beginning,  he  sent  down  some  con- 
fidential friends  on  horseback  to  the  Athenian  walL  These  men, 
riding  up  near  enough  to  make  themselves  heard,  and  calling  for 
the  sentries,  addressed  them  as  messengers  from  the  private 
correspondents  of  Nikias  in  Syracuse,  who  had  sent  to  warn  him 
(they  affirmed)  not  to  decamp  during  the  night,  inasmuch  as  the 
Syracusans  had  already  beset  and  occupied  the  roads ;  but  to  begin 
his  march  quietly  the  next  morning  after  adequate  preparation.* 

This  fraud  (the  same  as  the  Athenians  had  themselves  practised 
TheSyw-  ^^^  ycars  before,"  in  order  to  tempt  the  Syracusans  to 
SI^^SSs,  n^arch  out  against  Katana)  was  perfectly  successful :  the 
thdr're^'^'  sincerity  of  the  information  was  believed,  and  the  advice 
^^^  adopted.    Had  Demosthenes  been  in  command  alone,  we 

may  doubt  whether  he  would  have  been  so  easily  duped ;  for 
granting  the  accuracy  of  the  fact  asserted,  it  was  not  the  less 

»  Diodor.  xui.  18.  «  Thucyd.  viL  73;  Diodor.  xiii.  18. 
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obyious  that  the  difficulties,  instead  of  being  diminished,  would  be 
increased  tenfold  on  the  following  day.  We  have  seen,  however, 
on  more  than  one  previous  occasion,  how  fatally  NikiaB  was  misled 
by  his  treacherous  advices  from  the  philo-Athenians  at  Syracuse. 
An  excuse  for  inaction  was  always  congenial  to  his  character ;  and 
the  present  recommendation,  moreover,  fell  in  but  too  happily  with 
the  temper  of  the  army — ^now  benumbed  with  depression  and 
terror,  like  those  unforttmate  soldiers,  in  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  who  were  yielding  to  the  lethargy  of  extreme 
cold  on  the  snows  of  Armenia,  and  whom  Xenophon  vainly  tried  to 
arouse.^  Having  remained  over  that  night,  the  generals  deter- 
mined also  to  stay  the  next  day, — in  order  that  the  army  might 
carry  away  with  them  as  much  of  their  baggage  as  possible — 
sending  forward  a  messenger  to  the  Sikels  in  the  interior  to 
request  that  they  would  meet  the  army,  and  bring  with  them  a 
supply  of  provisions.*  Gylippus  and  Hermokrates  had  thus  ample 
time,  on  the  following  day,  to  send  out  forces  and  occupy  all  ^e 
positions  convenient  for  obstructing  the  Athenian  march.  They 
at  the  same  time  towed  into  Syracuse  as  prizes  all  the  Athenian 
triremes  which  had  been  driven  ashore  in  the  recent  battie,  and 
which  now  lay  like  worthless  hulks,  unguarded  and  unheeded' — 
seemingly  even  those  within  the  station  itself. 

It  was  on  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  maritime  defeat  that 
Nikias  and  Demosthenes  put  their  army  in  motion  to  Retmtof 
attempt  retreat    The  camp  had  long  been  a  scene  of  ^»t?^ 
sickness  and  death  from  the  prevalence  of  marsh  fever;  ^|^!!||^of 
but  since  the  recent  battle,  the  number  of  wounded  men  ***•  *™J'- 
and  the  unburied  bodies  of  the  slain,  had  rendered  it  yet  more 
pitiable.     Forty  thousand  miserable  men  (so  prodigious  was  the 
total,  including  all  ranks  and  functions)  now  set  forth  to  quit  it,  on 
a  march  of  which  few  could  hope  to  see  the  end ;  like  the  pouring 
forth  of  the  population  of  a  large  city  starved  out  by  blockade. 
Many  had  little  or  no  provisions  to  carry — so  low  had  the  stock 
become  reduced ;  but  of  those  who  had,  every  man  carried  his  own 
—even  the  horsemen  and  hoplites^  now  for  the  first  time  either 
already  left  without  slaves  by  desertion,  or  knowing  that  no  slave 
could  now  be  trusted*    But  neitiier  such  melancholy  equality  of 
suffering,  nor  the  number  of  sufferers,  counted  for  much  in  the  way 
of  alleviation.    A  downcast  stupor  and  sense  of  abasement  pos- 
sessed every  man ;  the  more  intolerable,  when  they  recollected  the 

'  Xenophon.  Anab.  iv.  5,  15,  19;  v.  |      •  Thucyd.  vii.  77. 
8,  15.  I      «  Thucyd.  vii.  74. 
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exit  of  the  armament  from  Peiraeus  two  years  before,  with  prayers, 
and  solemn  paeans,  and  all  the  splendid  dreams  of  conquest — set 
against  the  humiliation  of  the  closing  scene  now  before  them, 
without  a  single  trireme  left  out  of  two  prodigious  fleets. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  army  had  actually  begun  its  march  that 
wretcbed.  ^^^  ^^  mcasurc  of  wretchedness  was  felt  and  manifested. 
fc^*S5S?  I*  ^^  ^^^^  *^*  *^®  necessity  first  became  proclaimed, 
Eicklncf*^  which  no  one  probably  spoke  out  beforehand,  of  leaving 
wounded,  behind  not  merely  the  unburied  bodies,  but  also  the  sick 
and  the  wounded.  The  scenes  of  woe,  which  marked  this  hour, 
passed  endurance  or  description.  The  departing  soldier  sorrowed 
and  shuddered,  with  the  sentiment  of  an  unperformed  duty,  as  he 
turned  from  the  unburied  bodies  of  the  slain ;  but  far  more  terrible 
was  the  trial,  when  he  had  to  tear  himself  from  the  living  sufferers, 
who  implored  their  comrades,  with  wailings  of  agony  and  dis- 
traction, not  to  abandon  them.  Appealing  to  all  the  claims  of 
pious  friendship,  they  clung  round  their  knees,  and  even  crawled 
along  the  line  of  march  until  their  strength  failed.  The  silent 
dejection  of  the  previous  day  was  now  exchanged  for  universal 
tears  and  groans,  and  clamorous  outbursts  of  sorrow,  amidst  which 
the  army  could  not  without  the  utmost  difficulty  be  disengaged  and 
put  in  motion. 

After  such  heart-rending  scenes,  it  might  seem  that  their  cup  of 
Attempt  of  bitterness  was  exhausted ;  but  worse  was  yet  in  store — 
to^nSnuJn  ^^^  ^^®  tcrrors  of  the  future  dictated  a  struggle  against 
-STelS^of  *^^  *^®  miseries  of  past  and  present  The  generals  did 
NikiM.  theij.  best  to  keep  up  some  sense  of  order  as  well  as 
courage ;  and  Nikias,  particularly,  in  this  closing  hour  of  his  career, 
displayed  a  degree  of  energy  and  heroism  which  he  had  never 
before  seemed  to  possess.  Though  himself  among  the  greatest 
personal  sufferers  of  all,  from  his  incurable  complaint,  he  was  seen 
everywhere  in  the  ranks,  marshalling  the  troops,  heartening  up  their 
dejection,  and  addressing  them  with  a  voice  louder,  more  strenuous, 
and  more  commanding  than  was  his  wont. 

'^  Keep  up  your  hope  still,  Athenians  (he  said),  even  as  we  are 
Exhorutions  now  :  othcrs  have  been  saved  out  of  circumstances  worse 
ttae^roffertng  than  ours.  Be  not  too  much  humiliated,  either  with  your 
•™y'  defeats  or  with  your  present  unmerited  hardships.    I  too, 

having  no  advantage  over  any  of  you  in  strength  (nay,  you  see  the 
condition  to  which  I  have  been  brought  by  my  disease),  and 
accustomed  even  to  superior  splendour  and  good  fortune  in  private 
as  well  as  public  life — I  too  am  plunged  in  the  same  peril  with 
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the  humblest  soldier  among  you.  Nevertheless  my  conduct  has 
been  constantly  pious  towards  the  gods,  as  well  as  just  and 
blameless  towards  men ;  in  recompense  for  which,  my  hope  for  the 
future  is  yet  sanguine,  at  the  same  time  that  our  actual  misfortunes 
do  not  appal  me  in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  magnituda.^     Per- 


'  Thucyd.  yit.  77.  Kairoi  voXXk  fi\p 
is  0€obs  r6fufia  8c8f]/n}fMU,  iroAAA  8i  4s 
iLyBp^ovs  tUcua  Kcd  hyrri^ova,  *A  y  0* 
Sy  if  fiky  iKwls  titms  Bpaff^ia 
rov  fi4KK0VT0Sf  al  9k  ^vfi<popa\ 
od  icar*  ii^tar  9^  <po0ov<ri.  Tdxot 
8*  &r  jcol  Xci^<rctay  txtu^  ykp  rois  re 
iroXc/i/ois  €^6xvraif  ical  cf  r^  Otup  M- 
^tforoi  4(rTfiwrtv<rafitp,  ikpKo^yrus  ffSi}  re- 
TtfMmp^fi^Ba, 

I  have  translated  the  words  ob  kot 
i^loM,  and  the  sentence  of  which  they 
form  a  part,  diiferently  from  what  haa 
been  hitherto  sanctioned  by  the  com- 
mentators, who  construe  xat*  &((ay  as 
meaning  "aocording  to  our  desert" — 
understand  the  words  ai  ^vfi^ptd  ob  ffor* 
&((«r  as  bearing  the  same  sense  with  the 
words  rcuf  wapii  r^p  i^lop  icaKowpaylais 
some  lines  before —and  likewise  con- 
strue obt  not  with  ^fiovai,  but  with  jcor* 
A((ar,  assigning  to  ^fiovtri  an  affirmative 
sense.  They  translate — "Quare,  quam- 
vis  nostra  fbrtuna  prorsus  affUcta  videatur 
(these  ^'ords  have  no  parallel  in  the  ori- 
ginal), rerum  tamen  mturarum  spee  eat 
audaz:  sed  clades,  quas  nullo  nostro 
merito  aocepimus,  not  jam  terrent.  At 
fortasse  cessabunt/'  ko,  M.  Didot  trans- 
lates— "  Aussi  j'ai  un  ferme  espoir  dans 
Tavenir  malgre  Veffmi  que  dee  malhewrs 
non  miriUs  nous  causent."  Dr.  Arnold 
passes  the  sentence  over  without  notice. 

This  manner  of  translating  appears  to 
me  not  less  unsuitable  in  reference  to 
the  spirit  and  thread  of  the  harangue, 
than  awkward  as  regards  the  individual 
words.  Looking  to  the  spirit  of  the 
harangue,  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
dejected  soldiers  would  hardly  be  much 
answered  by  repeating  (what  m  fact  had 
been  glanced  at  in  a  manner  sufficient 
and  becoming,  before)  that  "the  un- 
merited reverses  terrified  either  Nikias, 
or  the  soldiers."  Then  as  to  the  words 
— ^the  expressions  di^  &p,  %nms^  ijAp  and 
Z\,  seem  to  me  to  denote,  not  only  that 
the  two  halves  of  the  sentence  apply 
both  of  them  to  Nikias — ^but  that  the 
first  half  of  the  sentence  is  in  harmony, 
not  in  opposition,  with  the  second. 
Matthin  (in  my  judgement,  erroneously) 
refers  (Gr.  Gr.  §  623)  %iu9s  to  some 
words  which  have  preceded;   I  think 


that  8/M*f  contributes  to  hold  together 
the  first  and  the  second  affirmation  of 
the  sentence.  Kow  the  Latin  translation 
refers  the  first  half  of  the  sentence  to 
Nikias,  and  the  last  half  to  the  soldiers 
whom  he  addresses;  while  the  transla-' 
tion  of  M.  Didot,  by  means  of  the  word 
malgrS,  for  which  tnere  is  nothing  cor- 
responding in  the  Greek,  puta  the  second 
half  in  antitheeia  to  the  first. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  ob  ought  to 
be  construed  with  <po$ov(nj  and  tnat  the 
words  jroT*  d^top  do  not  bear  the  mean- 
ing assigned  to  them  by  the  translators. 
'A|far  not  only  means,  "desert,  merit, 
the  title  to  that  which  a  man  has 
earned  by  his  conduct" — as  in  the 
previous  phrase  wapit  r^p  &{^ar — but  it 
also  means  "price,  value,  title  to  be 
cared  for,  capacity  of  exciting  more  or 
less  desire  or  aversion  " — in  which  last 
sense  it  is  predicated  as  an  attribute, 
not  only  of  moral  beings,  but  of  other 
objeoto  besides.  Thus  Aristotle  says 
(Ethic.  Nikom.  Hi.  11) — 6  ykp  ofh-ms 
^XW*  AMAXoy  &7cnrf  riis  rotaOrcts  ^9o' 
pas  rijs  i^iar  6  8^  ff<&<ppwp  ob 
TotovTos,  &c.  Again,  ibid.  iii.  5.  'O 
fA^p  obp  h.  8ci  Kol  oZ  tp€Ka,  birofi4p»p 
icol  ^$o^fi€Pos,  jcol  &s  8e7,  <cal  8r(, 
6fioims  9k  icol  0afip»Pf  &v8p(<os*  icar* 
i^iap  ykpf  koI  &s  hp  6  \6yos,  wdcxti 
icaX  wp4frr€t  6  &v8p(ibs.  Again,  ibid.  iv. 
2.  AUb  rovT6  iiTTi  Tov  fieyaXoirpfwovs, 
4p  f  ttp  woif  y^ptit  fityaKowp^wSs  woiup' 
rh  ykp  roiovrop  obx  tbvw4pfiKriT0Py  <cal 
fx"*^  icar*  &|(ay  rov  SaroK^furror. 
Again,  ibid.  viii.  14.  *Axpcior  ykp 
6pTa  off  tpoffi  8ctr  1<rop  ^X'*^  Xttrovp- 
flap  Tc  yko  yipt<rOcu,  icol  ob  <pi\[aPf  cl 
/A^  Kat'  a^lap  r&p  tpywp  foTcu  r& 
4k  r^T  ipiXlas,  Compare  also  ib.  viii. 
13. 

Xenophon,  Cyrop.  viii.  4,  32.  rh 
ykp  iroXA^  9oKovpTa  ^x^^^  M^  icar* 
k^iap  rris  ovtrlas  ^>alpfa'Bai  o^cAoOrra 
robs  tpiXovs,  4iy€\€v9€piap  4fjLolyt  9oKti 
vcpiivTcir.  Compare  Xenophon,  Me- 
morab.  ii.  5,  2.  Smrtp  r&p  oIk€tAp, 
o8t«  icol  tSp  ^iKup,  tl&ip  A I  ( a  i ;  alHO 
ibid.  1.  6,  11.  and  Isokratds  cont. 
Lochit.  Or.  xx.  s.  8;  Plato,  Legg.  ix. 
p.  876  E. 

The  words  jcar*  ii^tap  in  Thucydidds 
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haps  indeed  they  may  from  this  time  forward  abate;  for  our 
enemies  hare  had  their  full  swing  of  good  fortune,  and  if  at  the 
moment  of  our  starting  we  were  under  the  jealous  wrath  of  any  of 
the  gods,  we  have  already  undergone  chastisement  amply  sufficient. 
Other  people  before  us  have  invaded  foreign  lands,  and  by  thus 
acting  under  common  human  impulse,  have  incurred  sufferings 
within  the  limit  of  human  endurance.  We  too  may  reasonably 
hope  henceforward  to  have  the  offended  god  dealing  with  us  more 
mildly — ^for  we  are  now  objects  fitter  for  his  compassion  than  for 
hia  jealousy.^  Look  moreover  at  your  own  ranks,  hoplites  so 
numerous  and  so  excellent :  let  that  guard  you  against  excessive 
despair,  and  recollect  that  wherever  you  may  sit  down,  you  are 
yourselves  at  once  a  city  ;  there  is  no  city  in  Sicily  that  can  either 
repulse  your  attack  or  expel  you  if  you  choose  to  stay.    Be  careful 


appear  to  me  to  bear  ihe  same  meaning 
as  in  these  passages  of  Xenophon  and 
Aristotle  —  "in  proportion  to  their 
value,"  or  to  their  real  magnitude.  If 
we  so  construe  them,  the  words  &y6^ 
^f,  ifuts  /A^u,  and  8i,  aU  fall  into  their 
proper  order  :  the  whole  sentence  after 
ay6^  &¥  applies  to  Nikias  personaUy,  is 
a  corolla^  from  what  he  nad  asserted 
before,  and  forms  a  suitable  point  in 
an  harangue  for  encouraging  his  dis- 
pirited soldiers — **  Look  how  /  b«ir  up, 
who  have  as  much  cause  for  mourning 
as  any  of  you.  I  have  behaved  well 
both  towards  gods  and  towards  men: 
in  return  for  which,  I  am  comparatively 
comfortable  both  as  to  the  future  and 
as  to  the  present:  as  to  the  future, 
I  have  strong  hopes — at  the  same  time 
that  as  to  the  present  I  am  not  over- 
whelmed by  the  present  misfortunes 
in  proportion  to  their  prodigious  in- 
tensity." 

This  is  the  precise  thing  for  a  man  of 
resolution  to  say  upon  so  terrible  an 
occasion. 

The  particle  8^  has  its  appropriate 
meaning--^  8^  ^vfufMpai  ob  iwr'  ii^lar 
8^  <po$ov(n — "and  the  present  dis- 
tresses,  though  they  do  appal  me,  do 
not  appal  me  assuredly  in  proportion  to 
their  actual  magnitude.*'  Lastly,  the 
particle  koX  (in  the  succeeding  phrase 
rdx*  8*  &y  K  a  2  Xm^fftuuf)  does  not  fit 
on  to  the  preceding  passage  as  usually 
construed:  accordingly  the  Latin  trans- 
lator, as  well  as  M.  Didot,  leave  it  out 
and  translate — "  At  fortasse  cessabunt." 
"Mais  peut-6tre  vont-ils  cesser.'*  It 
ought  to  be  translated — **  And  perhaps 


they  may  even  abate,**  which  hnpliea 
that  what  had  been  asserted  in  the  pre- 
ceding  sentence  is  here  intended  not  to 
be  contradicted,  but  to  be  carried  for- 
ward and  strengthened:  see  Kiihner^ 
Qriech.  Gramm.  sect.  725-728.  Such 
would  not  be  the  case  as  the  sentence 
is  usually  construed. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  77.  'Iirai^  yhp  rots 
Tc  iroXe/itoii  thr^XTi'^f  ko^  ^  ^^  6c«0F 
MipBoyoi  4irrpar€^afuw,  hwoxfiAwrtts 
ff8t}  T9Ti/imp^tMi0a'  i\$op  ydp  wov  ttui 
(UAoi  riP€s  ^817  ^^'  MpovSf  jcol  6afBp6» 
ircm  Zpdffoirr^s  hjf^Krh  liratfor.  Kol  i^^f 
^ikhs  rvu  rd  re  kwh  rod  9wv  iXrlfttW 
ilTi^epa    ^^ly   olttcTov   ykp  ka^  uutAp 

This  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  docrine,  so  frequently  set  forth  in 
Herodotus,  that  the  gods  were  jealous 
of  any  man  or  any  nation  who  was 
pre-eminently  powerful,  fortunate,  or 
prosperous.  Kikias,  recoUeoting  the 
immense  manifestation  and  promise 
with  which  his  armament  had  started 
from  PeiriBus,  now  believed  that  this 
had  provoked  the  jealousy  of  some  of 
the  gods,  and  brought  about  the  mis- 
fortunes in  SicUy.  He  comforts  his 
soldiers  by  saying  that  the  enemy  is 
now  at  the  same  dangerous  pinnacle 
of  exaltation,  whilst  they  have  ex- 
hausted the  sad  effects  of  the  divine 
jealousy. 

Compare  the  story  of  Amasis  and 
Polykratte  in  Herodotus  (iii.  39),  and 
the  striking  remarks  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Paulus  ^milius  by  Plutarch  (Vit. 
Paul.  JEmil.  c.  36). 
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yourselyes  to  keep  your  inarch  firm  and  orderly,  every  man  of  you 
with  this  conviction — that  whatever  spot  he  may  be  forced  to  fight 
in,  that  spot  is  his  country  and  his  fortress,  and  must  be  kept  by 
victorious  effort  As  our  provisions  are  very  scanty,  we  shall 
hasten  on  night  and  day  alike;  and  so  soon  as  you  reach  any 
friendly  village  of  the  Sikels,  who  still  remain  constant  to  us  from 
hatred  to  Syracuse,  then  consider  yourselves  in  security.  We  have 
sent  forward  to  apprise  them,  and  entreat  them  to  meet  us  with 
supplies.  Once  more,  soldiers,  recollect  that  to  act  like  brave  men 
is  now  a  matter  of  neoesdty  to  you — and  that  if  you  falter,  there  is 
no  refuge  for  you  anywhere.  Whereas  if  you  now  get  clear  of 
your  enemies,  such  of  you  as  are  not  Athenians  will  again  enjoy 
the  sight  of  home,  while  such  of  you  as  are  Athenians  will  live  to 
renovate  the  great  power  of  our  city,  fallen  though  it  now  be.  It 
is  men  that  make  a  city — net  walls,  nor  ships  without  menP  ^ 

Hie  efforts  of  both  commanders  were  in  frill  harmony  with  these 
strenuous  words.  The  army  was  distributed  into  two  oommence- 
divisions ;  the  hoplites  marching  in  a  hollow  oblong,  with  ret^t- 
the  baggage  and  unarmed  in  the  interior.  The  front  impeded  bj 
division  was  commanded  by  Nikias,  the  rear  by  Demo-  JLJ^^^' 
sthenes.  Directing  their  course  towards  the  Sikel  territory,  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  they  first  marched  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Anapus  until  they  came  to  the  ford  of  that  river  which  they  found 
guarded  by  a  Syracusan  detachment  They  forced  the  passage 
however  without  much  resistance,  and  accomplished  on  that  day  a 
march  of  about  five  miles,  under  the  delay  arising  from  the  harass- 
ing of  the  enem/s  cavalry  and  light  troops.  Encamping  for  that 
night  on  an  eminence,  they  recommenced  their  march  with  the 
earliest  dawn,  and  halted,  after  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  in  a 
deserted  village  on  a  plain.  They  were  in  hopes  of  finding  some 
provisions  in  the  houses,  and  were  even  under  the  necessity  of 
carrying  along  with  them  some  water  from  this  spot ;  there  being 
none  to  be  found  farther  on.  As  their  intended  line  of  march  had 
now  become  evident,  the  Syracusans  profited  by  this  halt  to  get  on 
before  them,  and  to  occupy  in  force  a  posiuon  on  the  road,  called 
the  Akrsean  diff.  Here  the  road,  ascending  a  high  hill,  formed  a 
sort  of  ravine  bordered  on  each  side  by  steep  clifis.  The  Syra- 
cusans erected  a  wall  or  barricade  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
road,  and  occupied  the  high  ground  on  each  side.  But  even  to 
reach  this  pass  was  beyond  the  competence  of  the  Athenians ;  so 
impracticable  was  it  to  get  over  the  ground  in  the  frice  of  over- 

>  Thuoyd.  vii.  77.    "Apipts  yiLp  ir6\Uf  koX  oh  r^ixflt  oM  yqcf  h^iwr  Kttml, 
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whelming  attacks  from  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  light  troops. 
They  were  compelled,  after  a  short  march,  to  retreat  to  their  camp 
of  the  night  before.^ 

Every  hour  added  to  the  distress  of  their  position ;  for  their  food 
oontfaraed  ^^  bU  but  exhausted,  nor  could  any  man  straggle  from 
^"w^eas  ^hc  ™^Q  ^ody  without  encountering  certain  destruction 
"t^Sng***  from  the  cavalry.  Accordingly,  on  the  next  morning, 
*™3r-  they  tried  one  more  desperate  effort  to  get  over  the  hilly 

ground  into  the  interior.  Starting  very  early,  they  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  called  the  Akrsean  cliff,  where  they  found  the 
barricades  placed  across  the  road,  with  deep  files  of  Syracusan 
hoplites  behind  them,  and  crowds  of  light  troops  lining  the  cliffs  on 
each  border.  They  made  the  most  strenuous  and  obstinate  efforts 
to  force  this  inexpugnable  position,  but  all  thar  struggles  were 
vain,  while  tiiey  suffered  miserably  from  the  missiles  of  the  troops 
above.  Amidst  all  the  discouragement  of  this  repulse,  they  were 
yet  farther  disheartened  by  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which 
occurred  during  the  time,  and  which  they  construed  as  portents 
significant  of  their  impending  ruin.^ 

This  fact  strikingly  illustrates  both  the  change  which  the  last 
vioieot  two  years  had  wrought  in  the  contending  parties — and 
effect  pro-  tiic  degree  to  which  such  religious  interpretations  of 
bothpartiM  phenomena  depended  for  their  efficacy  on  predisposing 
feeling  to  the  temper,  gloomy  or  cheerful.  In  the  first  battle  between 
^  ^^        Nikias  and  the  Syracusans,  near  the  Great  Harbour, 


yean. 


some  months  before  the  siege  was  begun,  a  similar  thunder-storm 
had  taken  place:  on  that  occasion,  the  Athenian  soldiers  had 
continued  the  battie  unmoved,  treating  it  as  a  natural  event 
belonging  to  the  season, — and  such  indifference  on  their  part  had 
still  farther  imposed  upon  the  alarmed  Syracusans.'  Now,  both  the 
self-confidence  and  the  religious  impression  had  changed  sides.^ 

Exhausted  by  their  fruitiess  efforts,  the  Athenians  fell  back  a 
short  space  to  repose,  when  Gylippus  tried  to  surround  them  by 
sending  a  detachment  to  block  up  the  narrow  road  in  their  rear. 
This  however  they  prevented,  effecting  their  retreat  into  the  open 
plain,  where  they  passed  the  night,  and  on  the  ensuing  day, 
attempted  once  more  the  hopeless  march  over  the  Akrsean  diff. 
But  they  were  not  allowed  even  to  advance  so  far  as  the  pass  and 


1  Thucyd.  vii.  78. 

2  Tbucyd.  vii.  79.     A^*   &y  ol  'AOt?- 
rcuoi  /laXkoy   Iri   ifi^fAovPf  Kcd    4v6fu^ov 


»  Thucvd.  vi.  70. 
*  See  above,  o.  Iviii. 
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the  barricada  They  were  8o  assailed  and  harassed  by  the  cavalry 
and  dartersi  in  flank  and  rear,  that  in  spite  of  heroic  effort  and 
endurance,  they  could  not  accomplish  a  progress  of  so  much  as  one 
single  mile.  Extenuated  by  fatigue,  half-stanred,  and  with  num- 
bers of  wounded  men,  they  were  compelled  to  spend  a  third 
miserable  night  in  the  same  fatal  plain. 

As  soon  as  the  Syracusans  had  retired  for  the  night  to  their 
camp,  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  took  counsel.  They  saw  NiahtmMdi 
plainly  that  the  route  which  they  had  originally  projected,  ^^M^  *° 
over  the  Akriean  diff  into  the  Sikel  regions  of  the  tioo,  toward! 
interior  and  from  thence  to  Katana,  had  become  im-  tm, 
practicable ;  and  that  their  unhappy  troops  would  be  still  less  in 
condition  to  force  it  on  the  morrow  than  tiiey  had  been  on  the  day 
preceding.  Accordingly  they  resolved  to  make  off  during  the 
night,  leaving  numerous  fires  burning  to  mislead  the  enemy ;  but 
completely  to  alter  tbe  direction,  and  to  turn  down  towards  the 
southern  coast  on  which  lay  Eamarina  and  Gel&  Theur  guides 
informed  them  that  if  they  could  cross  the  river  Eakyparis,  which 
fell  into  the  sea  south  of  Syracuse,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Sicily — or  a  river  still  farther  on  called  the  Erineus — they  might 
march  up  the  right  bank  of  either  into  the  regions  of  the  interior. 
Accordingly  they  broke  up  in  the  night,  amidst  confusion  and 
alarm ;  in  spite  of  which  the  front  diviaon  of  the  army  under 
Nikias  got  into  frdl  march,  and  made  considerable  advance.  By 
daybreak  this  division  reached  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  island 
not  £ur  south  of  Syracuse  and  fell  into  the  track  of  the  Helorine 
road,  which  they  pursued  until  they  arrived  at  the  Eakyparis. 
Even  here,  however,  they  found  a  Syracusan  detachment  beforehand 
with  them,  raising  a  redoubt,  and  blocking  up  the  ford ;  nor  could 
Nikias  pass  it  without  forcing  his  way  through  them.  He  marched 
straight  forward  to  the  Erineus,  whidi  he  crossed  on  the  same  day, 
and  encamped  his  troops  on  some  high  ground  on  the  other 
side.^ 

Except  at  the  ford  of  the  Kakyparis,  his  march  had  been  all 
day  unobstructed  by  the  enemy.     He  thought  it  wiser  sepwauon 
to  push  his  troops  as  fast  as  possible  in  order  to  arrive  at  dMaioiM 
some  place  both  of  safety  and  subsistence,  without  con*  and  Demo- 
ceming  himself  about  the  rear 'division  under  Demo-  flntdivuion 
sthenes.    That  division,  the  larger  half  of  the  army,  geuacnw 
started  both  later  and  in  greater  disorder.     Unaccount-  SLinI' 
able  panics  and   darkness  made  them    part  company   or   miss 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  80-82. 
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their  way,  so  that  Demosthenes,  with  all  his  efforts  to  keep 
them  together,  made  little  progress,  and  fell  much  behind  Nikia& 
He  was  overtaken  by  the  Syracusans  during  the  .forenoon, 
seemingly  before  he  reached  the  Eakyparis,^ — and  at  a  moment 
when  the  foremost  division  was  nearly  six  miles  ahead,  between 
the  Eakyparis  and  the  Erineus, 

When  the  Syracusans  discovered  at  dawn  that  their  enemy  had 
made  off  in  the  night,  their  first  impulse  was  to  accuse 
Gylippus  of  treachery  in  having  permitted  the  escape. 
Such  ungrateful  surmises,  however,  were  soon  dissipated, 
and  the  cavalry  set  forth  in  rapid  pursuit,  until  they 
overtook  the  rear  division,  which  they  immediately  began 
to  attack  and  impede.  The  advance  of  Demosthenes  had  been 
tardy  before,  and  his  division  disorganised ;  but  he  was  now  com* 
pelled  to  turn  and  defend  himself  against  an  indefatigable  enemy, 
who  presently  got  before  him,  and  thus  stopped  him  altogether. 
Their  numerous  light  troops  and  cavalry  assailed  him  on  all  sides 
and  without  intermission  ;  employing  nothing  but  missiles,  however, 
and  taking  care  to  avoid  any  dose  encounter.  While  this  un- 
fortunate division  were  exerting  their  best  efforts  both  to  defend 
themselves,  and  if  possible  to  get  forward,  they  found  themselves 
enclosed  in  a  walled  olive-ground,  through  the  middle  of  which  the 
road  passed ;  a  farm  bearing  the  name,  and  probably  once  the 
property,  of  Polyzelus,  brother  of  the  despot  Gelon.*  Entangled 
and  huddled  up  in  this  enclosure,  from  whence  exit  at  the  farther 
end  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  was  found  impossible,  they  were  now 


'  Dr.  Arnold  (ThiKnrd.  vol.  iii.  p. 
280,  copied  bj  GoUer  ad  vii.  81)  thinkB 
that  the  division  of  Demosthends  reached 
and  passed  the  river  Kakyparia;  and 
was  captured  between  the  Eakyparis 
and  the  Erineus.  But  the  words  of 
Thucyd.  vii.  80,  81  do  not  sustain  this. 
The  division  of  Nikias  was  in  advance 
of  Demosthends  from  the  beginning, 
and  gained  upon  it  principally  during 
the  early  part  of  the  march,  before 
daybreak  ;  because  it  was  then  that 
the  disorder  of  the  division  of  Demo- 
sthenes was  the  most  inconvenient:  see 
c.  81 — &s  T^j  yvicrhs  rirt  ^vytrapdx^fi- 
o-oy,  &c.  When  Thucydidte  theruore 
says  that  '*  at  daybreak  they  arrived  at 
the  sea'*  (A/xa  8i  rf  cy  it^ucrovyreu  4s 
T^y  BdKarray,  o.  80),  this  cannot  be  true 
both  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes.  If 
the  former  arrived  there  at  daybreak, 
the  latter  cannot  have  come  to  the  same  | 


point  till  some  time  after  daybreak. 
Nikias  must  have  been  beforehand  with 
Demosthends  when  he  reached  the  sea 
—  and  considerably  more  beforehand 
when  he  reached  the  Eakyparis  :  more- 
over we  are  expressly  told  that  Nikias 
did  not  wait  for  his  colleague — ^that  he 
thought  it  for  the  beet  to  get  on  as  taet 
as  possible  with  his  own  division. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  a^ 
ucyovyrcuy  &0.  (o.  80)  are  not  to  be  undeiv 
stood  both  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes, 
but  that  they  refer  back  to  the  word 
abrois,  two  or  three  lines  behind:  "the 
At/ufnians  {taken  generally)  reached  the 
sea" — no  attention  being  at  that  mo- 
ment paid  to  the  difference  between  the 
firont  and  the  rear  divisions.  The  Mhe- 
nicms  might  be  said,  not  improperly,  to 
reach  the  sea — at  the  time  when  the 
division  of  Nikias  reached  it. 

<  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  27. 
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overwhelmed  with  hostile  misfflles  from  the  walls  on  all  sides.* 
Though  unable  to  get  at  the  enemy,  and  deprived  even  of  the 
resources  of  an  active  despair,  they  endured  incessant  haras^ng 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  without  refreshment  or  repose,  and 
with  the  number  of  their  wounded  continually  increasing ;  until  at 
length  the  remaining  spirit  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  was  thoroughly 
broken.  Perceiving  their  condition,  Gylippus  sent  to  them  a 
herald  with  a  proclamation ;  inviting  all  the  islanders  among  them 
to  come  forth  from  the  rest,  and  promising  them  freedom  if  they 
did  so.  The  inhabitants  of  some  cities,  yet  not  many — a  tact 
much  to  their  honour — ^availed  themselves  of  this  offer,  and  sur- 
rendered. PresenUy,  however,  a  larger  negotiation  was  opened, 
which  ended  by  the  entire  division  capitulating  upon  terms,  and 
giving  up  their  arms.  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans  engaged  that 
the  lives  of  all  should  be  spared  ;  that  is,  that  none  should  be  put 
to  death  either  by  violence,  or  by  intolerable  bonds,  or  by  starvation. 
Having  all  been  disarmed,  they  were  forthwith  conveyed  away  as 
prisoners  to  Syracuse — 6000  in  number.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  easy  and  opulent  circumstances  of  many  among  these  gallant 
sufferers,  when  we  are  told  that  the  money  which  they  had  about 
them,  even  at  this  last  moment  of  pressure,  was  sufBcient  to  fill  the 
concavities  of  four  shields.*    Disdaining  either  to  surrender  or  to 


1  Thucyd.  yii.  81.  Kal  r6r€  yvohs 
(80.  Demoflthends)  r<^s  "ivpatcofflovs  8m6- 
Kovras  olt  irpodx^P*'  /AoAXor  4|  is  in^x*!^ 
^werdaffrro,  c«i  ir^twrpifivv  KVKKovrat 
Tc  dr'  ain&yf  iced  ir  iroXA^  0opi6fiip  abT6s 
re  jccd  ol  firt^  ainov  *Mri¥vuoi  ^ircar  &rci- 
Xi^^rrcf  7^  is  ri  x^P^^^*  f  <c^K\y  fi^y 
rtixioy  vc/M^r,  69 hs  Zk  fp$€tf  re 
Kal  iv0€u,  i\das  8^  odic  6\lyas  tlx^'^* 
ifidXKoyjo  r€purraZir. 

I  tmulate  Ms  9^  Mty  re  iceti  iv9tv 
differently  from  Dr.  Arnold,  from  Mit- 
ford,  and  from  others.  These  words 
are  commonly  understood  to  mean  that 
this  walled  plantation  was  bordered  by 
two  roads,  one  on  each  side.  Cer- 
tainly the  words  might  have  that  sig- 
nification; but  I  thmk  they  also  may 
hare  the  signification  (compare  ii  76) 
which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  and 
which  seems  more  plausible.  It  cer- 
tainly is  very  improbable  that  the 
Athemans  should  have  gone  out  of  the 
road,  in  order  to  shelter  themselves  in 
the  plantation;  since  they  were  fixlly 
aware  that  there  was  no  safety  for 
them  except  in  getting  away.  If  we 
suppose    that   the    plantation   lay  ex- 


actly in  the  road,  the  word  &yciAi^ 
94vr^s  becomes  perfectly  explioable,  on 
which  I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Amold's 
comment  is  satisfactory.  The  pressure 
of  the  troops  from  the  rear  into  the 
hither  opening,  while  those  in  ihe  front 
coTild  not  get  out  by  the  farther  open- 
ing, would  naturally  cause  this  crowd 
and  huddling  inside.  A  road  which 
passed  right  through  the  walled  ground, 
entering  at  one  side  and  coming  out  at 
the  other,  might  well  be  cfJled  Wis 
Mw  re  jcal  Mw,'  Compare  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's Remarks  on  the  Map  of  Syracuse, 
vol.  iii.  p.  281 ;  as  well  as  his  note  on 
vu.  81. 

I  imagine  the  oli?e-treeB  to  be  here 
named,  not  for  either  of  the  two  rea- 
sons mentioned  by  Dr.  Arnold,  but 
because  they  hindered  the  Athenians 
fit>m  seeing  beforehand  distinctly  the 
nature  of  the  enclosure  into  which 
they  were  hastening,  and  therefore 
prevented  any  precautions  frx)m  being 
taken — such'  as  that  of  forbidding  too 
many  troops  from  entering  at  once,  &o. 

*  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c  27;  Thucvd. 
vii.  82. 
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make  any  stipulation  for  himself  personally,  Demosthenes  was  on 
the  point  of  killing  himself  with  his  own  sword  the  moment  that 
the  capitulation  was  concluded ;  but  bis  intention  was  prevented, 
and  he  was  carried  off  a  disarmed  prisoner,  by  the  Syracusans.^ 

On  the  next  day,  Gylippus  and  the  victorious  Syracusans  over- 
GyUppm  took  Nikias  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Erineus,  apprised 
and  attacks  him  of  the  capitulatlou  of  Demosthenes,  and  summoned 
of  Nikias.  him  to  capitulatc  also.  He  demanded  leave  to  send  a 
horseman,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  statement ;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  horseman,  he  made  a  proposition  to  Gylippus — that 
his  army  should  be  permitted  to  return  home,  on  condition  of 
Athens  reimbursing  to  Syracuse  the  whole  expense  of  the  war,  and 
furnishing  hostages  until  payment  should  be  made;  one  citizen 
against  each  talent  of  silver.  These  conditions  were  rejected ;  but 
Nikias  could  not  yet  bring  himself  to  submit  to  the  same  terms  for 
his  division  as  Demosthenes.  Accordingly  the  Syracusans  re- 
commenced their  attacks,  which  the  Athenians,  in  spite  of  hunger 
and  fatigue,  sustained  as  they  best  could  until  night  It  was  the 
intention  of  Nikias  again  to  take  advantage  of  the  night  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  away.  But  on  this  occasion  the  Syracusans  were 
on  the  watch,  and  as  soon  as  they  heard  movement  in  the  camp, 
they  raised  the  psean  or  war-shout ;  thus  showing  that  they  were 
on  the  look-out,  and  inducing  the  Athenians  again  to  lay  down  the 
arms  which  they  had  taken  up  for  departure.  A  detachment  of 
300  Athenians,  nevertheless,  still  persisting  in  marching  off,  apart 
from  the  rest,  forced  their  way  through  the  posts  of  the  Syracusans. 
These  men  got  safely  away,  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  guides 
prevented  them  from  escaping  altogether.* 

Durbg  all  this  painful  retreat,  the  personal  resolution  displayed 
by  Nikias  was  exemplary.  His  sick  and  feeble  frame 
was  made  to  bear  up,  and  even  to  hearten  up  stronger 
men,  against  the  extremity  of  hardship,  exhausting  the 
last  fragment  of  hope  or  even  possibility.  It  was  now  the 
sixth  day  of  the  repeat — six  days'  of  constant  privation, 
suffering,  and  endurance  of  attack — ^yet  Nikias  early  in 
the  morning  attempted  a  fresh  march,  in  order  to  get  to 
the  river  Asinarus,  which  falls  into  the  same  sea,  south  of  the 
Erineus,  but  is  a  more  considerable  stream,  flowing  deeply  im* 


NiUas0ets 
to  the  river 
Asinarus — 
intoleittble 
thirst  and 

SOffd 

the 

— ^he  and 

his  diyisiim 

become 

prisonen. 


ferlxiKof 
isoMlerB 


1  TbiB  statement  depends  upon  the 
Tory  good  authority  of  the  contem- 
porary Syracujsan  Philistus:  see  Pau- 
Bauias,  i.  29,  9;  Philisti  Fmgm.  46^  ed. 


Didot. 

»  Thucyd.  vii.  83. 

>  Plutarch  (Nikiaa,  c.  27)  says  eight 
days,  inaccurately. 
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bedded  between  lofty  banka  This  was  a  last  effort  of  despair, 
with  little  hope  of  final  escape,  even  if  they  did  reach  it  Yet  the 
march  was  accomplished,  in  spite  of  renewed  and  incessant  %ttacks 
all  the  way,  from  the  Syracusan  cavalry ;  who  even  got  to  the  riyer 
before  the  Athenians,  occupying  the  ford,  and  lining  the  high 
banks  near  it  Here  the  resolution  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  at 
length  gave  way :  when  they  reached  the  river,  their  strength, 
their  patience,  their  spirit,  and  their  hopes  for  the  future,  were  all 
extinct  Tormented  with  raging  thirst,  and  compelled  by  the 
attacks  of  the  cavalry  to  march  in  one  compact  mass,  they  rushed 
into  the  ford  all  at  once,  treading  down  and  tumbling  over  each 
other  in  the  universal  avidity  for  drink.  Many  thus  perished  from 
being  pushed  down  upon  tbe  points  of  the  spears ;  or  lost  their 
footing  among  the  scattered  articles  of  baggage,  and  were  thus 
borne  down  under  water.^  Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  frx)m  above 
poured  upon  the  huddled  mass  showers  of  missiles,  while  the 
Peloponnesian  hoplites  even  descended  into  the  river,  came  to 
close  quarters  with  them,  and  slew  considerable  numbers.  So 
violent  nevertheless  was  the  thirst  of  the  Athenians,  that  all  other 
sufiering  was  endured  in  order  to  taste  relief  by  drinking.  And 
even  when  dead  and  wounded  were  heaped  in  the  river — when  the 
water  was  tainted  and  turbid  with  blood,  as  well  as  thick  with  the 
mud  trodden  up — still  the  new-comers  pushed  their  way  in  and 
swallowed  it  with  voracity.* 

Wretched,  helpless,  and  demoralised  as  the  army  now  was, 
Nikias  could  think  no  farther  of  resistance.  He  accordingly 
surrendered  himself  to  Gylippus,  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  discretion 
of  that  general  and  of  the  Lacedsemonians  ;  *  earnestly  imploring 
that  the  slaughter  of  the  defenceless  soldiers  might  be  arrested. 
Accordingly  Gylippus  gave  orders  that  no  more  should  be  killed, 
but  that  the  rest  should  be  secured  as  captives.  Many  were  slain 
before  this  order  was  understood;  but  of  those  who  remained, 
almost  all  were  made  captive,  very  few  escaping.  Nay,  even  the 
detachment  of  300,  who  had  broken  out  in  the  night,  having 
seemingly  not  known  whither  to  go,  were  captured  and  brought  in 
by  troops  sent  forth  for  the  purpose.^  The  triumph  of  the  Syra- 
cusans was  in  every  way  complete:  they  hung  the  trees  on  the 


*  Thucyd.  ^ii.  85 ;  lee  Dr.  Arnold's 
note. 

*  Thacyd.    yu.    84 f$aX\ov 

iamBw  robs  'ABrirtdovs,  wltrorrds  re 
robs  roKXobs  li(rfi4rovs,  icai  4v 
Koik^  twri  r^  vordfi^  ir  c^iffuf  abrois 


raf>aa'ffo/i4yovs, 

»  Thucyd.  ^ii.  85,  86  ;  Philiatug, 
Fragm.  46,  ed.  Didot ;  Pawmnitt,  i, 
29  9. 

«  Thucyd.  viL  85;  Plutarch,  NOdas, 
c.  27. 
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banks  of  the  Aslnarus  with  Athenian  panoplies  as  trophy,  and 
carried  back  their  prisoners  in  joyous  procession  to  the  city. 

The  number  of  prisoners  thus  made  is  not  positively  specified  by 
Thucydides,  as  in  the  case  of  the  division  of  Demosthenes,  which 
had  capitulated  and  laid  down  their  arms  in  a  mass  within  the 
walls  of  the  olive-ground.  Of  the  captives  from  the  division  of 
Nikias,  the  larger  proportion  were  seized  by  private  individuals, 
and  fraudulently  secreted  for  their  own  profit;  the  number  ob- 
tained for  the  state  being  comparatively  small,  seemingly  not  more 
than  1000.^  The  various  Sicilian  towns  became  soon  full  of  these 
prisoners,  sold  as  slaves  for  private  account 

Not  less  than  40,000  persons  in  the  aggregate  had  started  bom 
Total  rnnn-  the  Athenian  camp  to  commence  the  retreat,  six  days 
tared.  bcforc.     Of  thesc  probably  many,  either  wounded  or 

otherwise  incompetent  even  when  the  march  began^  soon  found 
themselves  unable  to  keep  up,  and  were  left  behind  to  perish. 
Each  of  the  ax  days  was  a  day  of  hard  fighting  and  annoyance 
from  an  indefatigable  crowd  of  light  troops,  with  little,  and  at  last 
seemingly  nothing,  to  eat  The  number  was  thus  successively 
thinned,  by  wounds,  privations,  and  straggling ;  so  that  the  6000 
taken  with  Demosthenes,  and  perhaps  3000  or  4000  captured  with 
Nikias,  formed  the  melancholy  remnant  Of  the  stragglers  during 
the  march,  however,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  many  contrived  to 
escape  the  Sjrracusan  cavalry  and  get  to  Katana — where  also  those 
who  afterwards  ran  away  from  their  slavery  under  private  masters, 
found  a  refuge.'  These  fugitive  Athenians  served  as  auxiliaries  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  Syracusans  upon  Katana.' 

It  was  in  this  manner,  chiefly,  that  Athens  came  to  receive 
Hard  treat,    again  withiu  her  bosom  a  few  of  those  ill-fated  sons 

ment  and  ^ 

raffing*  whom  she  had  drafted  forth  in  two  such  splendid  divisions 
nian  pri.  to  Sicily.  For  of  those  who  were  carried  as  prisoners  to 
syiBcuae.  Syracusc,  fewer  yet  could  ever  have  got  home.  They 
were  placed,  for  safe  custody,  along  with  the  other  prisoners,  in 
the  stone^quarries  of  Syracuse — of  which  there  were  several,  partly 


^  ThncydiddB  Btatei,  roughly  and 
without  pretending  to  exact  means  of 
knowledge,  that  the  total  number  of 
captives  brought  to  Syracuse  under 
public  supervision,  was  not  less  than 
7000 — i\i^Bnffar  ik  ol  ^^fiwcanis,  ^Kpt'- 
/Scff  l»J^y  X""^^'"^^  ^(cfirecy,  5/uvt  8^  ohK 
iXaaffovs  ktrroKurx^^y  C"^*  ^7).  As 
the  number  taken  with  Demosthends 
was  6000  (vii.  82),  this  leaves  1000  as 


having  been  obtained  from  the  division 
of  Nikias. 

3  Thucyd.  vU.  85.  voXKoX  h\  Zyms 
icol  tU^vyov,  ol  fihv  jral  irapainiKOf  ol  Si 
icol  ZovK^^troin^s  Ktd  BtaZiiodo'KoyTts  0<r- 
T€pov.  The  word  wapavruca  means, 
during  the  retreat. 

*  Lysias  pro  Polystrato,  Orat.  zx. 
sect.  26-28.  c.  6*.  p.  686  H. 
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on  the  southern  descent  of  the  outer  city  towards  the  Nekropolis, 
or  fix>m  the  higher  level  to  the  lower  level  of  Achradina — partly  in 
the  suburb  afterwards  called  Neapolis,  under  the  southern  cliff  of 
Epipoke.  Into  these  quarries — deep  hollows,  of  confined  'space, 
with  precipitous  sides,  and  open  at  the  top  to  the  sky — the 
miserable  prisoners  were  plunged,  lying  huddled  one  upon  another, 
without  the  smallest  protection  or  convenience.  For  subsistence 
they  received  each  day  a  ration  of  one  pint  of  wheaten  bread  (half 
the  daily  ration  of  a  slave)  with  no  more  than  half  a  pint  of  water, 
so  that  they  were  not  preserved  from  the  pangs  either  of  hmiger 
or  of  thirst  Moreover  the  heat  of  the  midday  sun,  alternating 
with  the  chill  of  the  autumn  nights,  was  alike  afSicting  and  de- 
structive ;  while  the  wants  of  life  having  all  to  be  performed  where 
they  were,  without  relief — the  filth  and  stench  presently  became 
insupportable.  Sick  and  wounded  even  at  the  moment  of  arrival, 
many  of  them  speedily  died ;  and  happiest  was  he  who  died  the 
first,  leaving  an  unconscious  corpse,  which  the  Syracusans  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  remove,  to  distress  and  infect  the  survivors. 
Under  this  condition  and  treatment  they  remained  for  seventy 
days ;  probably  serving  as  a  spectacle  for  the  triumphant  Syra- 
cusan  population,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  come  and  look 
down  upon,  and  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  own  narrow 
escape  from  sufferings  similar  in  kind  at  least,  if  not  in  degree. 
After  that  timei,  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  worn  off;  while 
the  place  must  have  become  a  den  of  abomination  and  a  nuisance 
intolerable  even  to  the  citizens  themselves.  Accordingly  they  now 
removed  all  the  surviving  prisoners,  except  the  native  Athenians 
and  the  few  Italian  or  Scilian  Greeks  among  them.  All  those  so 
removed  were  sold  for  slaves.^  The  dead  bodies  were  probably  at 
the  same  time  taken  away,  and  the  prison  rendered  somewhat  less 
loathsome.  What  became  of  the  remaining  prisoners,  we  are  not 
told.  It  may  be  presumed  that  those  who  could  survive  so  great 
an  extremity  of  suffering  might  aft;er  a  certain  time  be  allowed  to 
get  back  to  Athens  on  ransom.    Perhaps  some  of  them  may  have 


^  Thucyd.  Tii.  87.  Diodorua  (xiii. 
20-32)  giyoi  two  long  ontiooB  pur- 
porting to  have  been  held  in  the  Syra- 
cosan  aaaembly,  in  diacuaaing  how  the 
priaonera  were  to  be  dealt  with.  An 
old  citizen,  named  Kikolaua,  who  haa 
loat  hia  two  aona  in  the  war,  ia  made 
to  adrooate  the  aide  of  humane  treat- 
ment ;  whUe  Oylippua  ia  introduced  aa 
the  orator  recommending  hanhneaa  and 
rerengo. 


From  whom  Diodorua  borrowed  thia, 
I  do  not  know ;  bat  his  whole  account 
of  the  matter  appeara  to  me  untruat- 
worthy. 

One  may  judge  of  hia  accuracy  when 
one  finda  him  atating  that  tiie  priaonera 
received  each  two  cKomikes  of  barley- 
meal—inateadof  two  kotyUs;  the  ohcsniz 
being  four  timea  aa  much  aa  the  kotyld 
(Diodor.  xiu.  19). 
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obtained  their  release — as  was  the  case  (we  are  told)  with  several 
of  those  who  had  been  sold  to  private  masters — by  the  elegance  of 
their  accomplishments  and  the  dignity  of  their  demeanour.  The 
dramas  of  Euripides  were  so  peculiarly  popular  throughout  all 
Sicily,  that  those  Athenian  prisoners  who  knew  by  heart  consider- 
able portions  of  them,  won  the  affections  of  their  masters.  Some 
even  of  the  stragglers  from  the  army  are  affirmed  to  have  procured 
for  themselves,  by  the  same  attraction,  shelter  and  hospitality 
during  their  flight.  Euripides,  we  are  informed,  lived  to  receive 
the  thanks  of  several  among  these  unhappy  sufferers,  after  their 
return  to  Athens.'  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  this  story, 
though  I  fear  its  trustworthiness  as  matter  of  fact  is  much  inferior 
to  its  pathos  and  interest 

Upon  the  treatment  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes,  not  merely  the 
Syracusans,  but  also  the  allies  present,  were  consulted, 
and  much  difference  of  opinion  was  found.  To  keep 
them  in  confinement  simply,  without  putting  them  to 
death,  was  apparently  the  opinion  advocated  by  Hermo- 
krates.^  But  Gylippus,  then  in  full  ascendency  and  an 
object  of  deep  gratitude  for  his  invaluable  services,  solicited  as  a 
reward  to  himself  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  them  back  as  prisoners 
to  Sparta.  To  achieve  this  would  have  earned  for  him  signal 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen ;  for  while  Demosthenes, 
from  his  success  at  Pylus,  was  tiieir  hated  enemy — Nikias  had 
always  shown  himself  their  friend,  as  far  as  an  Athenian  could  do 
80.  It  was  to  him  that  they  owed  the  release  of  their  prisoners 
taken  at  Sphakteria ;  and  he  had  calculated  upon  this  obligation 
when  he  surrendered  himself  prisoner  to  Gylippus,  and  not  to  the 
Syracusans. 

In  spite  of  all  his  influence,  however,  Gylippus  could  not  carry 
th?^iS-**'  ^^  point  First,  the  Corinthians  both  strenuously  op- 
<tii«na--ef-  poscd  him  thcmsclves,  and  prevailed  on  the  other  allies 
lippus-boui  to  do  the  same.  Afraid  that  the  wealth  of  Nikias  would 
are  slain.  always  procuro  for  him  the  means  of  escaping  from 
imprisonment,  so  as  to  do  them  farther  injury — they  insisted  on 
his  being  put  to  death.  Next,  those  Syracusans,  who  had  been  in 
secret  correspondence  with  Nikias  during  the  siege,  were  yet  more 
anxious  to  get  him  put  out  of  the  way ;  being  apprehensive  that,  if 


>  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  29 ;  Diodor. 
ziii.  38.  The  reader  will  see  how  the 
Carthaginiiuis  treated  the  Qrecian  pri- 
BonerB  whom  they  took  in  Sicily— in 


Diodor.  xiii.  111. 

'  Plutarch,   Nikias,  c.  28 ;    Diodor. 
ziu.  19. 
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tortured  by  their  political  opponents,  be  might  disdose  their  names 
and  intrigues.  Such  various  influences  prevailed,  so  that  Nikias, 
as  well  as  Demosthenes,  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  by  a 
decree  of  the  public  assembly,  much  to  the  discontent  of  Gylippus* 
Hermokrates  vainly  opposed  the  resolution,  but  perceiving  that  it 
was  certain  to  be  carried,  he  sent  to  them  a  private  intimation 
before  the  discussion  closed ;  and  procured  for  them,  through  one 
of  the  sentinels,  the  means  of  dying  by  their  own  hands.  Tbeir 
bodies  were  publicly  exposed  before  the  city  gates  to  the  view 
of  the  Syracusan  citizens;^  while  the  day  on  which  the  final 
capture  of  Nikias  and  his  army  was  accomplished,  came  to  be 
celebrated  as  an  annual  festival,  under  the  title  of  the  Aanaria,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  Dorian  month  Elameius.* 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  expedition,  or  rather  of  the  two  expe- 
ditions, undertaken  by  Athens  against  Syracuse.  Never  in  Grecian 
history  had  a  force  so  large,  so  costly,  so  efficient,  and  full  of 
promise  and  confidence,  been  sent  forth ;  never  in  Grecian  history 
had  ruin  so  complete  and  sweeping,  or  victory  so  glorious  and 
unexpected,  been  witnessed.'  Its  consequences  were  felt  from  one 
end  of  the  Grecian  world  to  the  other,  as  will  appear  in  the  coming 
chapters. 

The  esteem  and  admiration  felt  at  Athens  towards  Nikias  had 
been  throughout  lofly  and  unshaken :  after  his  death  it  SjgJJ,^ 
was  exchanged  for  disgrace.    His  name  was  omitted,  Jji***^'*' 
while  that  of  his  colleafirue  Demosthenes  was  ensraved,  oonunn^ 

respect  for 

on  the  funeral  pillar  erected  to  commemorate  the  fallen  tbememorj 
warriors.    This  difierence  Pausanias  explains  by  saying  sthente. 
that  Nikias  was  conceived  to  have  disgraced  himself  as  a  military 


»  Thucvd:  vii.  86;  Plutarch,  Nikias, 
0.  28.  The  Btatement  which  Plutarch 
here  cites  from  Tinueus  respecting  the 
intervention  of  Hermokrates,  is  not  in 
any  substantial  contradiction  with  Phi- 
listus  and  Thucydidds.  The  word  kc- 
\tva$4yTas  seems  decidedly  preferable 
to  jrarcAciMrtf^rrcu,  m  the  text  of  Plu- 
tarch. 

s  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  28.  Though 
Plutarch  says  that  the  month  Kameiua 
is  "that  which  tiie  Athenians  call 
Metageitnion,"  yet  it  is  not  safe  to 
affirm  that  the  day  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  Asinams  was  the  16th  of  the  Attic 
month  Metageitnion.  We  know  that 
the  civil  months  of  different  cities  sel' 
dom  or  never  exactly  coincided.  See 
the  remarks  of  Franz  on  this  point 
in  his  comment  on  the  valuable  In- 

VOL.  V. 


scriptions  of  Tauromenium,  Corp.  Insor. 
Gr.  No.  5640,  part  xxxii.  sect.  3.  p. 
640. 

The  surrender  of  Nikias  must  have 
taken  place,  I  think,  not  less  than 
twenty-four  or  twen^-five  days  after 
the  eclipse  (which  occurred  on  the  27th 
of  August)  —  that  is  about  Sept.  21. 
Mr.  FynoB  Clinton  (F.  H.  ad  ann.  413 
B.C.)  seems  to  me  to  cpmpress  too 
much  the  interval  between  the  eclipse 
and  the  retreat;  considering  that  the 
interval  included  two  great  battles, 
with  a  certain  space  of  time,  before, 
between,  and  after. 

The  fjier6wpoy  noticed  by  Thucyd. 
vii.  79  suits  with  Sept.  21  :  compare 
Plutarch,  Nikias,  o.  22. 

»  Thucyd.  vii.  87. 
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man  hj  his  Toluiilary  surrendery  which  DemoBthenes  had  dia- 
daioed.^ 

The  opinioit  of  Thucydides  deseryes  special  notice,  in  ibe  face  of 
CMiifcm  of  ^^  judgment  of  his  countrymen*  While  he  says  not  a 
^a<7dute  y^Q^  about  DcmoBtheneSy  beyond  the  fact  of  his  being 
Nikiaa.  p^^  ^  death,  he  adds  in  reference  to  Nikias  a  few  words 
of  marked  sympathy  and  commendation.  "Such,  or  nearly  8uch» 
(he  says)  were  the  reasons  why  Nikias  was  put  to  death ;  though 
he  assuredly,  among  all  Greeks  of  my  time,  least  deserved  to  come 
to  so  extreme  a  pitch  of  ilt-fortune,  considering  his  exact  perform* 
ance  of  established  duties  to  the  diyinity."  ' 

If  we  were  judging  Nikias  merely  as  a  private  man,  and  setting 
his  personal  conduct  in  one  scale,  against  his  personal  suffering  on 


1  PauBan.  L  29,  9;  PhiliBt.  Fragm. 
46,  ed.  Didot. 

Justin  erroneously  says  that  Demo- 
sthente  actually  did  kill  hiouielf,  rather 
than  submit  to  surrender — ^before  the 
surrender  of  Nikias;  who  (he  says)  did 
not  choose  to  follow  the  example: — 

"  Demosthends,  amisso  exercitu,  a 
oaptivitate  gladio  et  voluntarift  morte 
86  vindicat:  Nicias  autem,  ne  Demo- 
sthenis  quidem  exemplo,  ut  sibi  con- 
Buleret,  admonitus,  cladem  suorum 
auxit  dedecore  oaptiTitatis"  (Justin,  It. 
5). 

Philistus,  whom  Pausanias  announces 
himself  as  following,  is  an  excellent 
witness  for  the  actual  facts  in  Sicily ; 
though  not  so  good  a  witness  for  the 
impression  at  Athens  respecting  those 
fiacts. 

It  seems  certain,  eren  firom  Thucy- 
didte,  that  Nikias,  in  surrendering  him- 
self to  Oylippus,  thought  that  he  had 
considerable  chance  of  saving  his  life- 
Plutarch  too  so  interprets  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  condemns  it  as  disgraceful 
^see  his  comparison  of  Nikias  and 
Craasus,  near  the  end).  Demosthente 
could  not  have  thought  the  same  for 
himself:  the  fact  of  his  attempted  suicide 
appears  to  me  certain,  on  the  authority 
of  Philistus,  though  Thuoydidte  does 
not  notice  it. 

>  Thucyd.  vli.  86.     Kol  6  ijukv  rouUnjf 

*EW4itwy  is  rovTO  SutfTvx^af  it^iK4tr6tu, 
8i&  r^¥  v€P0finrfi4yi/iy  is  rh 
B^ioy  inr^9€vffiv. 

So  stood  the  text  of  Thucydidds, 
until  various  recent  editors  changed 
the   last  words;,   on  the   authority  of 


some  MSS.,   to  SiA  riiw   watrap  is 
iptriiu      v€yofi.ttr/A4pfiy      iwirif' 

Though  Dr.  Arnold  and  some  of  the 
best  critics  prefer  and  adopt  the  latter 
reading,  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  former  is  more  suitable  to  the 
Greek  vein  of  thought/ as  well  as  more 
conformable  to  truth  about  Nikias. 

A  man's  good  or  bad  fortune,  de- 
pending on  the  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able disposition  of  the  gods  towards 
him,  was  understood  to  be  determined 
more  directly  by  his  piety  and  religious 
observances,  rather  than  bv  his  virtue 
(see  passages  in  Isokratte  de  Permuta- 
tion. Orat.  XV.  sect.  301;  Lysias,  cont. 
Nikomach.  c.  5.  p.  854) — ^though  un« 
doubtedly  the  two  ideas  went  to  a 
certain  extent  together.  Men  might 
differ  about  the  virtue  of  Nikias;  but 
his  piety  was  an  incontestable  £Ebct ; 
and  Lis  ^'goodfbrtune"  also  (in  times 
prior  to  the  Sicilian  expedition)  was 
recognised  by  men  Hke  Alkibiadte,  who 
most  probably  had  no  very  lofty  opinion 
of  his  virtue  (Thucyd.  vL  17).  The 
contrast  between  the  remarkable  pie^ 
of  Nikias,  and  that  extremity  of  ill- 
fortune  which  marked  the  doee  of  his 
life — was  very  likely  to  shock  Grecian 
ideas  generally,  and  was  a  natural  cir- 
cumstance for  the  historian  to  note. 
Whereas  if  we  read,  in  the  passage, 
xadVM  is  iper^y— the  panegync  upon 
Nikias  becomes  both  less  special  and 
more  disproportionate  —  beyond  what 
even  Thucydidds  (as  &r  as  we  can  infer 
from  other  expressions,  see  v.  16)  would 
be  inclined  to  bestow  upon  him — more 
in  fact  than  he  says  in  commendation 
even  of  Periklte. 
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the  otber,  ibe  remark  of  Thucydidds  would  be  naticral  And  intel- 
ligible. But  the  general  of  a  great  expedition,  npon  whose 
condiiet  the  lives  of  thousands  of  brave  men  as  well  as  the  most 
momentous  interests  of  his  country,  depend,  cannot  be  tried  by  any 
such  standard*  His  private  merit  becomes  a  secondary  point  in 
the  case,  as  compared  with  the  discharge  of  his  responsible  public 
duties,  by  which  he  must  stand  or  falL 

Tried  by  this  more  appropriate  standard,  what  ure  we  to  say  of 
Nikias?  We  are  compelled  to  say,  that  if  his  personal  Howfar 
sufering  oottld  possibly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  iBjuat 
atonement,  or  set  in  an  equation  against  the  mischief  brought  by 
himself  both  on  his  army  and  his  country— it  would  not  be  greater 
than  his  deserts;  I  shall  not  here  repeat  the  separate  points  in  his 
conduct  which  justify  this  view,  and  which  have  been  set  forth  as 
ihey  occurred,  in  the  preceding  pages.  Admitting  fully  both  the 
good  intentions  of  Nikias,  and  his  personal  bravery,  rising  even 
into  heroism  during  the  last  few  days  in  Sicily — ^it  is  not  the  less 
incontestable,  that  first,,  the  failure  of  the  enterprise — next,  the 
destruction  of  the  armament — is  to  be  traced  distinctly  to  his 
lamentable  misjudgment  Sometimes  petty  trifling— sometimes 
apathy  and  inaction — sometimes  presumptuous  neglect — sometimes 
obstinate  blindness  even  to  urgent  and  obvious  necessities— one  or 
other  of  these  his  sad  mental  defects,  will  be  found  operative  at 
every  step  whereby  this  fated  armament  sinks  down  from  ex- 
uberant efficiency  into  the  last  depth  of  aggregate  ruin  and 
individual  misery.  His  improvidence  and  incapacity  stand  pro- 
claimed, not  merely  in  the  narrative  of  the  historian,  but  even  in 
his  own  letter  to  the  Athenians,  and  in  his  own  speeches  both 
before  the  expedition  and  during  its  closing  misfortunes,  when 
contrasted  with  the  reality  of  his  proceedings.  The  man  whose 
flagrant  ineompetency  could  brii^  such  wholesale  ruin  upon  two 
fine  armaments  entrusted  to  his  command,  upon  the  Athenian  mari- 
time empire,  and  ultimately  upon  Athens  herself— must  appear  on 
the  tablets  of  history  under  the  severest  condemnation,  even  though 
his  personal  virtues  had  been  loftier  than  those  of  Nikias. 

And  yet  our  great  historian — after  devoting  two  immortal  books 
to  this  expedition — after  setting  forth  emphatically  both  the  glory 
of  its  dawn  and  the  wretchedness  of  its  dose,  with  a  dramatic 
genius  parallel  to  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophokles — when  he 
comes  to  recount  the  melancholy  end  of  the  two  commanders,  has 
no  words  to  spare  for  Demosthenes  (far  the  abler  officer  of  the  two, 
who  perished  by  no  £ault  of  his  own),  but  reserves  his  flowers  to 
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strew  on  the  grave  of  Nikias,  the  author  of  the  whole  calamity — 
^^  What  a  pity  I    Such  a  respectable  and  reli^ous  man  I " 

Thucydides  is  here  the  more  instructiye,  because  he  exactly 
Opinion  of  represents  the  sentiment  of  the  general  Athenian  public 
S^t!£^at  towards  Nikias  during  his  lifetime.  They  could  not  bear 
2|^^!2^  to  condemn,  to  mistrust,  to  dismiss,  or  to  do  without,  so 
Sdl^^  respectable  and  religious  a  citizen*  The  private  qualities 
^h£r^  of  Nikias  were  not  only  held  to  entitle  him  to  the  most 
humie^  indulgent  construction  of  all  his  public  short-comings,  but 
n/4to^  also  ensured  to  him  credit  for  political  and  military 
cii»nct0r.  competeucc  altogether  disproportionate  to  his  deserts;. 
When  we.  find  Thucydides,  after  narrating  so  much  improvidence 
and  mismanagement  on  &e  grand  scale,  still  keeping  attention 
fixed  on  the  private  morality  and  decorum  of  Nikias,  as  if  it 
constituted  the  main  feature  of  his  character — ^we  can  understand 
how  the  Athenian  people  originally  came  both  to  over-estimate  this 
unfortunate  leader,  and  continued  over-estimating  him  with  tena- 
cious fidelity  even  after  glaring  proof  of  his  incapacity.  Never  in 
the  political  history  of  Athens  did  the  people  make  so  fsital  a 
mistake  in  placing  their  confidence. 

In  reviewing  the  causes  of  popular  misjudgment,  historians  are 
apt  to  enlarge  prominently,  if  not  exclusively,  on  demagogues  and 
the  demagogic  influences.  Mankind  being  usually  considered  in 
the  light  of  governable  material,  or  as  instruments  for  exalting, 
arming,  and  decorating  their  rulers — whatever  renders  them  more 
difficult  to  handle  in  this  capacity,  ranks  first  in  the  category  of 
vices.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this  was  a  real  and  serious  cause. 
Clever  criminative  speakers  often  passed  themselves  off  for  some- 
thing above  their  real  worth :  though  useful  and  indispensable  as 
a  protection  against  worse,  they  sometimes  deluded  the  people  into 
orerKxm-  mcasurcs  impolitic  or  unjust.  But,  even  if  we  grant,  to 
SiS^wa.  the  cause  of  misjudgment  here  indicated,  a  greater 
^JS^i***  practical  efficiency  than  history  will  fairly  sanction — still 
wMc^uie  ^^  ^  ^°^y  0^6  among  others  more  mischievous.  Never 
pubu?  wer  ^^  *°y  ^^^  **  Athens,  by  mere  force  of  demagogic 
oommiued.  qualities,  acquire  a  measure  of  esteem  at  once  so  exag- 
gerated and  so  durable,  combined  with  so  much  power  of  injuring 
his  fellow-citizens,  as  the  anti-demagogic  Nikias.  The  man  who, 
over  and  above  his  shabby  manoeuvre  about  the  expedition  against 
Sphakteria,  and  his  improvident  sacrifice  of  Athenian  interests  in 
the  alliance  with  Sparta,  ended  by  bringing  ruin  on  the  greatest 
armament  ever  sent  forth  by  Athens,  as  well  as  upon  her  maritime 
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empire — was  not  a  leather-€»Iler  of  impudent  and  abusiye  elo- 
quence,  but  a  man  of  ancient  family  and  hereditary  wealth — 
munificent  and  afiable,  haying  credit  not  merely  for  the  largesses 
which  he  bestowed,  but  also  for  all  the  insolences,  which  as  a  rich 
man  he  might  have  committed,  but  did  not  commit — free  from  all 
pecuniary  corruption — a  brave  man,  and  above  all,  an  ultra- 
religious  man,  believed  therefore  to  stand  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
gods,  and  to  be  fortunate.  Such  was  the  esteem  which  the  Athe- 
nians felt  for  this  union  of  good  qualities  purely  personal  and 
negative,  with  eminent  station,  that  they  presumed  the  higher 
aptitudes  of  command,^  and  presumed  them  unhappily  after  proof 
that  they  did  not  exist — after  proof  that  what  they  had  supposed  to 
be  caution  was  only  apathy  and  mental  weakness.  No  demagogic 
arts  or  eloquence  would  ever  have  created  in  the  people  so  deep- 
seated  an  illusion  as  the  imposing  respectability  of  Nikias.  Now  it 
was  against  the  overweening  ascendency  of  such  decorous  and  pious 
incompetence,  when  aided  by  wealth  and  &mily  advantages,  that 
the  demagogic  accusatory  eloquence  ought  to  have  served  as  a 
natural  bar  and  corrective.  Performing  the  functions  of  a  con- 
stitutional opposition,  it  afibrded  the  only  chance  of  that  tutelary 
exposure  whereby  blunders  and  short-comings  might  be  arrested  in 
time.  How  insufficient  was  the  check  which  it  provided — even  at 
Athens,  where  everyone  denounces  it  as  having  prevsdled  in  de- 
vooring  excess — the  history  of  Nikias  is  an  ever-living  testimony. 


^  A  good  many  of  the  features  de- 
picted by  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  49)  in  Qalba, 
suit  the  character  of  Nikias  —  much 
more  than  those  of  the  rapacious  and 
unprincipled  Crassus,  with  whom  Plu- 
taroh  compares  the  latter : — 

"Yetus  in  fioniliA  nobilitas,  magnse 
opes :  ipsi  medium  inffenium,  magis 
extra  vitia,  quam  cum  virtutibus.    Sed 


daritas  natalium,  et  metus  temporum, 
obtentui  fuit^  ut  quod  aegnttia  fiUt,  so- 
pientia  yocaretur.  Dum  yigebat  »tas, 
militari  hiude  apud  Germanias  floruit: 
proconsul,  AMcam  moderate  ;  jam 
seniory  dteriorem  Hispaniam,  pari  jus- 
titift  oontinuit.  M(yor  prioato  tfisus,  dtan 
prioatua  fuit,  et  omnium  consensu  oapcm 
imperiif  nisi  imperaeset" 
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FROM  THE  DESTBTTCTION  OV  THE  ATHENIAN  ABMAMENT  IK 
SICILY,  DOWN  TO  THE  OUGABOHICAL  CONSPXBAOY  OF  THE 
FOUB  HUNDEEB  AT  ATHENS. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  followed  to  its  melancholy  doee  the 
united  armament  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes^  first  in  the  harbour 
and  lastly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse^  towards  the  end  of 
September  413  b.0. 

The  first  impression  which  we  deriye  from  the  perosal  of  that 
oooM-  narrative  is,  sympathy  for  the  parties  direcdy  oonc^-ned 
^^rata^  -—chiefly  for  the  number  of  gallant  Ath^iians  who  thus 
I^^^^J^I^IJ^  miserably  perished,  partly  also  for  the  Syracusan  victors, 
^^J-  themselves  a  few  months  before  on  the  verge  of  apparent 
ruin.  But  the  distant  and  collateral  eflfects  of  the  catastrophe 
throughout  Greece  were  yet  more  momentous  than  those  withia 
the  island  in  which  it  occurred. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  even  at  the  moment  when 
occnpation '  Demostibeues  with  his  powerful  armament  left  Peiraeus 
by  the  Lace,  to  go  to  Sicily,  the  hostilities  of  the  Peloponnesian 
— itorutiMNu  confederacy  agsdnst  Athens  herself  had  been  already 
Ithen^^^'  recommenced.  Not  only  was  the  Spartan  king  Agis 
ravaging  Attica,  but  the  fiir  more  important  step  of  fortifying 
Dekeleia,  for  the  abode  of  a  permanent  garrison,  was  in  course  of 
completion.  That  fortress,  having  been  begun  about  the  middle  of 
March,  was  probably  by  the  month  of  June  in  a  situation  to  shelter 
its  garrison,  which  consisted  of  contingents  periodically  furnished, 
and  relieving  each  other  alternately,  from  all  the  different  states  of 
the  confederacy,  under  the  permanent  command  of  king  Agis 
himself. 

And  now  began  that  incessant  marauding  of  domiciliated  ene- 
mies— destined  to  last  for  nine  years  until  the  final  capture  of 
Athens — ^partially  contemplated  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war — ^and  recently  enforced,  with  full  compre- 
hension of  its  disastrous  efiects,  by  the  virulent  antipathy  of  the 
exile  Alkibiades.^    The  earlier  invasions  of  Attica  had  been  all 

»  Thuoyd.  i.  122-142  ;  yi.  90. 
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temporary,  6ontinuing  for  fire  or  cdx  weeks  at  the  farthest,  and 
leaving  tiie  country  in  repose  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.     But 
the  Athenians  now  underwent  irom  henceforward  the  fatal  ex- 
perience of  a  hostile  garrison  within  fifteen  miles  of  their  city ;  an 
experience  peculiarly  painful  this  summer,  as  well  from  its  novelty, 
as  firom  the  extraordinary  vigour  which  Agis  displayed  in  his 
operations.     His  excursions  were  so  widely  extended,  that  no  part 
of  Attica  was  secure  or  could  be  rendered  productive.    Not  only 
were  all  the  sheep  and  cattle  destroyed,  but  the  slaves  too,  espe- 
cially the  most  valuable  slaves  or  artisans,  began  to  desert  to 
Dekeleia  in  great  numbers:  more  than  20,000  of  th^n  soon 
disappeared  in  this  way.     So  terrible  a  loss  of  income  AtbeMbe- 
both  to  proprietors  of  land  and  to  employers  in  the  city,  taiy  pott- 
was  fiirther  aggravated  by  the  increased  cost  and  diffi-  inamutan- 
culty  of  import  from  Euboea.    Provisions  and  cattle  from  Ssd^^ 
that  island  had  previously  come  over  land  fit>m  Or6pus,  but  as  that 
road  was  completely  stopped  by  the  garrison  of  Ddkeleia,  they 
were  now  of  necessity  aent  round  Cape  Sunium  by  sea ;  a  transit 
more  circuitous  and  expensive,  beades  being  open  to  attack  from 
the  enemy's  privateers.^     In  the  midst  of  such  heavy  privations, 
the  demands  on  citizens  and  metics  for  military  duty  were  mul- 
tiplied beyond  measure.    The  presence  of  the  enemy  at  Dekeleia 
forced  them  to  keep  watch  day  and  night  throughout  their  long 
extent  of  wall,   comprising  both  Athens  and  Peirseus:   in  the 
daytime  the  hoplites  of  the  city  relieved  each  other  on  guard,  but 
at  night,  nearly  all  of  them  were  either  on  the  battlements  or  at 
the  various  military  stations  in  the  city.    Instead  of  a  city,  in  fact, 
Athens  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  something  like  a  military 
post'    Moreover  the  rich  citizens  of  the  state,  who  served  as 
horsemen,  shared  in  the  general  hardship ;  being  called  on  for 
daily  duty  in  order  to  restrain  at  least,  since  they  could  not 
entirely  prevent,  the  excursions  of  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia :  their 
effidency  was  however  soon  impaired  by  the  laming  of  their  horses 
on  the  hard  and  stony  soil.' 


1  Thucyd.  Tiii.  4.  About  the  ex- 
teiuiye  ruia  osuaed  by  the  Laoedft- 
monUns  to  the  oliTe-grounds  in  Attica^ 
eee  Lyciu,  Or.  vii.  De  01e4  Saorft,  nect. 
6,  7. 

An  inscription  presenred  In  H. 
Boeokh'a  Corp.  Inecr.  (Fwrt  ii.  No.  93. 
p.  132)  giyee  some  hint  how  landlords 
and  tenants  met  this  inevitable  damage 
from  the  hands  of  the  invaders.    The 


Dome  JExlbntia  lets  a  ftrm  to  a  certain 
tenant  for  forty  years,  at  a  fixed  rent 
of  140  draohnue;  but  if  an  invading 
enemy  shall  drive  him  out  or  injure  his 
farm,  the  Beme  is  to  receive  one  ludf  of 
the  year's  produce,  in  place  of  the  jeu'a 
rent. 

«  Thucyd.  vii.  28,  29. 

»  Thucyd.  vit  27. 
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Besides  {he  personal  efforts  of  the  citizens,  such  exigences 
Financial  pressed  bcavily  on  the  financial  resources  of  the  state. 
presiurt.  Already  the  immense  ^pense  incurred,  in  fitting  out  the 
two  large  armaments  for  Sicily,  had  exhausted  all  the  accumu* 
lations  laid  by  in  the  treasury  during  the  interval  ance  the  peace 
of  Nikias ;  so  that  the  attacks  from  Dekeleia,  not  only  imposing 
heavy  additional  cost,  but  at  the  same  time  abridging  the  means  of 
paying,  brought  the  finances  of  Athens  into  positive  embarrassment 
With  the  view  of  increasing  her  revenues,  she  altered  the  principle 
on  which  her  subject-allies  had  hitherto  been  assessed.  Instead  of 
a  fixed  sum  of  annual  tribute,  she  now  required  from  them  payment 
of  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  all  imports  and  exports  by  sea.^  How 
this  new  principle  of  assessment  worked,  we  have  unfortunately  no 
information.  To  collect  the  duty,  and  take  precautions  against 
evasion,  an  Athenian  custom-house  officer  must  have  been  required 
in  each  allied  city.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Athens 
could  have  enforced  a  system  at  once  novel,  extensive,  vexatiousy 
and  more  burdensome  to  the  payers — when  we  come  to  see  how 
much  her  hold  over  those  payers,  as  well  as  her  naval  force, 
became  enfeebled,  before  the  close  even  of  the  actual  year.' 

Her  impoverished  finances  also  compelled  her  to  dismiss  a  body 
Athensdis-    of  Thraciau  mercenaries,  whose  aid  would  have  been 

nuBti^s  her  «  »  •  i 

Thnicum  vcry  uscful  agaiust  the  enemy  at  Dekeleia.  These 
— maaucre  Thraciau  peltasts,  1300  in  number,  had  been  hired  at  a 
i6«siu.  drachma  per  day  each  man,  to  go  with  Demosthenes  to 

Syracuse,  but  had  not  reached  Athens  in  time.  As  soon  as  they 
came  thither,  the  Athenians  placed  them  under  the  command  of 
Diitrephes,  to  conduct  them  back  to  their  native  country — ^with 


1  Thucyd.  vii.  28. 

s  Upon  this  tiew  astfessmont  on  the 
alliee,  determined  by  the  Athenians, 
Mr.  Mitford  remarks  as  follows: — 

"  Thus  light,  in  comparison  of  what 
we  have  laid  upon  ourselves,  was  the 
heaviest  tax,  as  £BUr  as  we  leanl  from 
hiatoiy,  at  that  time  known  in  the 
world.  Tet  it  caused  much  discontent 
among  the  dependent  commonwealths; 
the  arbitrary  power  by  which  it  was 
imposed  being  indeed  reasonably  exe- 
crated, though  the  burden  itself  was 
comparatively  a  nothing." 

This  admission  is  not  easily  recon- 
ciled with  the  frequent  invectives  in 
which  Mr.  Mitford  indulges  against  the 
empire  of  Athens,  as  practising  a  system 
of  extortion  and  oppression  ruinous  to 
the  subject-allies. 


I  do  not  know,  however,  on  what 
authority  he  affirms  that  this  was  **  tiie 
heaviest  tax  then  known  in  the  world;" 
and  that  "it  caused  much  discontent 
among  the  subject  commonwealths." 
The  latter  assertion  would  indeed  be 
sufficiently  probable,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  tax  ever  came  into  operation :  but 
we  are  not  entitled  to  affirm  it. 

Considering  how  very  soon  the  ter- 
rible misfortunes  of  Athens  came  on, 
I  cannot  but  think  it  a  matter  <k 
uncertainty  whether  the  new  aasees- 
ment  ever  became  a  reality  throughout 
the  Athenian  empire.  And  the  fnct 
that  Thucydidds  does  not  notice  it 
as  an  adcUtional  cause  of  discontent 
among  the  allies,  is  one  reason  for  such 
doubts. 
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instructioDS  to  do  damage  to  the  Boeotians,  as  opportunity  might 
occur,  in  his  way  through  the  Euripus.  Accordingly  Diitrephes, 
putting  them  on  shipboard,  sailed  round  Sunium  and  northward 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica.  After  a  short  disembarkation 
near  Tanagra,  he  passed  on  to  Chalkis  in  Euboea  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  strait,  from  whence  he  crossed  in  tiie  night  to  the 
Boeotian  coast  opposite,  and  marched  up  some  distance  from  the 
sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boeotian  town  Mykalessus.  He 
arrived  here  unseen — lay  in  wait  near  a  temple  of  Hermes  about 
two  miles  distant — and  fell  upon  the  town  unexpectedly  at  break  of 
day.  To  the  Mykalessians — dwelling  in  the  centre  of  Boeotia,  not 
far  from  Thebes  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea — such 
an  assault  was  not  less  unexpected  than  formidable.  Their  fortifi- 
cations were  feeble — ^in  some  parts  low,  in  other  parts  even 
tumbling  down ;  nor  had  they  even  taken  the  precaution  to  close 
their  gates  at  night:  so  that  the  barbarians  under  Diitrephes, 
entering  the  town  without  the  smallest  difficulty,  began  at  once  the 
work  of  pillage  and  destruction.  The  scene  which  followed  was 
something  alike  novel  and  revolting  to  Grecian  eyes.  Not  only 
were  all  the  houses,  and  even  the  temples,  plundered — ^but  the 
Thracians  farther  manifested  that  raging  thirst  of  blood  which 
seemed  inherent  in  their  race.  They  slew  every  living  thing  that 
came  in  their  way;  men,  women,  children,  horses,  cattie,  &c. 
They  burst  into  a  school,  wherein  many  boys  had  just  been 
assembled,  and  massacred  them  all.  This  scene  of  bloodshed, 
committed  by  barbarians  who  had  not  been  seen  in  Greece  since 
the  days  of  Xerxes,  was  recounted  with  horror  and  sympathy 
throughout  all  Grecian  commimities,  though  Mykalessus  was  in 
itself  a  town  of  second-rate  or  third-rate  magnitude.^ 

The  succour  brought  from  Thebes,  by  Mykalessian  fugitives^ 
arrived  unhappily  only  in  time  to  avenge,  not  to  save,  ineThn* 
the  inhabitants.     The  Thracians  were  already  retiring  tS±^^ 
with  the  booty  which  they  could  carry  away,  when  the  5^^'®' 
Boeotarch  Skirphondas  overtook  them  both  with  cavalry  ™*«»- 
and  hoplites ;  after  having  put  to  death  some  greedy  plunderers 
who  tarried  too  long  in  the  town.     He  compelled  them  to  re- 
linquish most  of  their  booty,  and  pursued  them  to  the  sea-shore ; 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  29,  30,  31.  I  con- 
ceiye  that  oikrp  ob  fuydXp  is  the  right 
reading — and  not  otffjf  /itYdXti — ^in  re- 
farenoe  to  Mykal^us.  The  words  As 
M  fuy^n  in  o.  31  refer  to  the  size  of 
the  city. 


The  reading  is  however  disputed 
among  critics.  It  is  evident  from  the 
language  of  Thucydidds  that  the  cata- 
strophe at  Mykaltesus  made  a  profound 
impression  throughout  Greece. 
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not  without  a  brave  re^stanoe  irom  these  peltasts,  who  had  a 
peculiar  way  of  fighting  which  disconcerted  the  Thebans.  But 
when  they  arrived  at  the  sea-shore,  the  Athenian  ships  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  approach  very  close,  so  tiiat  not  less  than  250 
Thracians  were  slain  before  they  could  get  aboard ;  ^  and  the 
Athenian  commander  Diitrephes  was  so  severely  wounded  that 
he  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  rest  pursued  their  voyage 
homeward* 

Meanwhile  the  important  station  of  Naupaktus  and  the  mouth  of 
Athenian      the  Coriuthian  Gulf  asam  became  the  theatre  of  naval 

station  at  ,  ^°  ,  _  ,  , 

Naupaktus  euoounter.  It  Will  be  recollected  that  this  was  the  scene 
the  naval  of  the  memorable  victories  gained  by  the  Athenian 
A^ena.  ^  admiral  Pbormion  in  the  second  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,^  wherein  the  nautical  superiority  of  Athens  over  her 
enemies,  as  to  ships,  crews,  and  admiral,  had  been  so  transcen- 
dently  manifested.  In  that  respect,  matters  had  notv  considerably 
changed.  While  the  navy  of  Athens  had  fallen  off  since  the  days 
of  Phonnion,  that  of  her  enemy  had  improved :  Ariston,  and  other 
skilful  Corinthian  steersmen,  not  attempting  to  copy  Athenian 
tactics,  had  studied  the  best  mode  of  coping  with  them,  and  had 
modified  the  build  of  their  own  triremes  accordingly,'  at  Corinth 
as  well  as  at  Syracuse.  Seventeen  years  before,  Phonnion  with 
eighteen  Athaiian  triremes  would  have  thought  himself  a  fiill 
match  for  twenty-five  Corinthian*  But  the  Athenian  admiral  of 
this  year,  Konon,  also  a  perfectly  brave  man,  now  judged  so 
differently,  that  he  constrained  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  to 
reinforce  his  eighteen  triremes  with  ten  others— out  of  the  best  of 
their  fleet,  at  a  time  when  they  had  certainly  none  to  spare — on 
the  ground  that  the  Corinthian  fleet  opposite  of  25  sail  was  about 
to  assume  the  offensive  against  him.^ 

Soon  afterwards  Diphilus  came  to  supersede  Konon  with  some 
Naval  iMktue  fresh  ships  from  Athens,  which  made  the  total  number  of 
naktna-  triremcs  33.  The  Corinthian  fleet,  reinforced  so  as  to 
leanit  be  nearly  of  the  same  number,  took  up  a  station  on  the 
coast  of  Achaia  opposite  Naupaktus,  at  a  spot  called  Erineus, 
in  the  territory  of  Rhypes.  They  ranged  themselves  across  the 
mouth  of  a  little  indentation  of  the  coast,  or  bay  in  the  shape  of  a 
crescent,  with  two  projecting  promontories  as  horns :  each  of  these 


1  Thucyd.  vii.  30;  Paonnias,  i.  23,  3. 
Compare  Meineke,  ad  Aristophanis  Frag- 
ment. 'Hpctfcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  1069. 

'  See  above,  ch.  xlix.  of  this  History. 


'  See  the  preceding  chapter. 
*  Thucyd.  Til.  31.    Compare'  the  lan- 
guage of  Phonnion,  ii.  88,  89. 
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promontories  was  occupied  by  a  friendly  laQd-force,  thus  supporting 
the  line  of  triremes  at  both  flanks.  This  was  a  portion  which  did 
not  permit  the  Athenians  to  sail  through  the  Une,  or  manoeuvre 
round  it  and  in  the  rear  of  it.  Accordingly,  when  the  fleet  of 
Dlphilus  came  across  from  Naupaktus,  it  remained  for  some  time 
close  in  front  of  the  Corinthians,  neither  party  venturing  to  attack ; 
for  the  straightforward  collision  was  destructiTe  to  the  Athenian 
ships  with  their  sharp,  but  light  and  feeble  beaks — ^while  it  was 
favourable  to  the  solid  bows,  and  thick  epotids  or  ear-projections, 
of  the  Corinthian  trireme.  After  considerable  delay,  the  Corin- 
thians at  length  hegm  the  attack  on  thdbr  side — ^yet  not  advancing 
far  enough  out  to  sea,  to  admit  of  the  manoeuvring  and  evolutions 
of  the  Athenians.  The  battle  lasted  some  time,  terminating  with 
no  decisive  advantage  to  either  party.  Three  Corinthian  triremes 
were  completely  disabled,  though  the  crews  of  all  escaped  by 
swimming  to  their  friends  ashore :  on  the  Athenian  side,  not  one 
trireme  became  absolutely  water-logged,  but  seven  were  so  much 
damaged,  by  stnughtforward  collision  with  the  stronger  bows  of 
the  enemy,  that  they  became  almost  useless  after  they  got  back  to 
Naupaktus.  The  Athenians  had  so  £Bir  the  advantage,  that  they 
maintained  their  station,  while  the  Corinthians  did  not  venture  to 
renew  the  fight:  moreover  both  the  wind  and  the  current  set 
towards  the  northern  shore,  so  that  the  floating  fragments  and 
dead  bodies  came  into  possesion  of  the  Athenians.  Each  party 
thought  itself  entitled  to  erect  a  trophy ;  but  the  real  feeling  of 
victory  lay  on  the  side  of  Corinth,'  and  tiiat  of  defeat  on  the  side 
of  Athena  The  reputed  maritime  superiority  of  the  latter  was 
felt. by  both  parties  to  have  sustained  a  diminution;  and  such 
assuredly  would  have  been  the  impres^on  of  Fhormion,  had  he 
been  alive  to  witness  the  conflict.^ 

This  battie  appears  to  have  taken  place,  so  fiu*  as  we  can  make 
out,  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes  at  ^'^ 
Syracuse,  about  the  dose  of  the  month  of  May.     We  nianaftDm 
cannot  doubt  that  the  Athenians  most  anxiously  ex-  minor  the 
pected  news  from  that  ofllcer,  with  some  account  of  notonoiaiiy 
victories  obtained  in  Sicily,  to  console  them  for  having  to  than, 
sent  him  away  at  a  moment  when  his  services  were  so  cruelly 
wanted  at  home.    Perhaps  they  may  even  have  indulged  hopes  of 
the  near  capture  of  Syracuse,  as  a  means  of  restoring  their  crippled 
finances.     Their  disappointment  would  be  all  the  more  bitter  when 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  34. 
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they  came  to  receive,  towards  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of 
July^  despatches  announcing  the  capital  defeat  of  Demosthenes  in 
his  attempt  upon  Epipolae,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  all 
hope  that  Syracuse  could  ever  be  taken.  After  these  despatches, 
we  may  perhaps  doubt  whether  any  others  subsequently  reached 
Athens.  The  generals  would  not  write  home  during  the  month  of 
indecision  immediately  succeeding,  when  Demosthenes  was  pressing 
for  retreat,  and  Nikias  resisting  it.  They  might  possibly,  however, 
write  immediately  on  taking  their  resolution  to  retreat,  at  the  time 
when  they  sent  to  Katana  to  forbid  farther  supplies  of  pn>« 
visions : — but  this  was  the  last  practicable  opportunity — for  closely 
afterwards  followed  their  naval  defeat,  and  the  blocking  up  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour.  The  mere  absence  of  intelligence 
would  satisfy  the  Athenians  that  their  affidrs  in  Sicily  were  pro- 
ceeding badly.  But  the  closing  series  of  calamities,  down  to  the 
final  catastrophe,  would  only  come  to  their  knowledge  indirectiy ; 
partiy  through  the  triumphant  despatches  transmitted  from  Syra- 
cuse to  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Thebes — partiy  through  individual 
soldiers  of  their  own  armament  who  escaped. 

According  to  the  tale  of  Plutarch,  the  news  was  first  made 
BeiQctanoe  kuowu  at  Atheus  through  a  stranger,  who,  arriving  at 
nbLostobo  Peiraeus,  went  into  a  barber's  shop,  and  began  to  con- 
truth,  verse  about  it  as  upon  a  theme  which  must  of  course  be 
uppermost  in  every  one's  mind.  The  astonished  barber,  hearing 
for  the  first  time  such  fearful  tidings,  ran  up.  to  Athens  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  archons  as  well  as  to  the  public  in  the 
market-place.  The  public  assembly  being  forthwith  convoked,  he 
was  brought  before  it,  and  called  upon  to  produce  his  authority, 
which  he  was  unable  to  do,  as  the  stranger  had  disappeared.  He 
was  consequently  treated  as  a  fabricator  of  uncertified  rumours  for 
the  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  even  put  to  the 
torture.^  How  much  of  this  improbable  tale  may  be  true,  'we 
cannot  determine ;  but  we  may  easily  believe  that  neutrals,  passing 
from  Corinth  or  Megara  to  Peirseus,  were  the  earliest  commu- 
nicants of  the  misfortunes  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  in  Sicily 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Presentiy  came  indi- 
vidual soldiers  of  the  armament,  who  had  got  away  firom  the 
defeat  and  fouiid  a  passage  home  ;  so  that  the  bad  news  was  but 
too  fiilly  confirmed.  But  the  Athenians  were  long  before  they 
could  bring  themselves  to  believe,  even  upon  the  testimony  of 

>  Plutarch^  Kikias,  c.  30.     He  gives  the  story  without  much  confidence— 
*A0fiyaiovs  94  ^atrt,  &c. 
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tbese  fugitiyes,  how  entire  bad  been  tbe  destniction  of  their  two 
splendid  armaments,  without  even  a  feeble  remnant  left  to  console 
them.^ 

As  soon  as  tbe  [full  extent  of  their  loss  was  at  length  forced 
upon  their  convictions,  the  city  presented  a  scene  of  the  Tern^aud 

-r  i«i.     .  1.  1    .  r^  1      -I  affliction  at] 

deepest  affliction,  dismay  and  terror.  Over  and  above  Atbeua. 
the  extent  of  private  mourning,  from  the  loss  of  friends  and 
relatives,  which  overspread  nearly  the  whole  city — there  prevailed 
utter  despair  as  to  the  public  safety.  Not  merely  was  the  empire 
of  Athens  apparentiy  lost,  but  Athens  herself  seemed  utterly  de- 
fenceless. Her  treasury  was  empty,  her  docks  nearly  destitute  of 
triremes,  the  flower  of  her  hoplites  as  well  as  of  her  seamen  had 
perished  in  Sicily  without  leaving  their  like  behind,  and  her 
maritime  reputation  was  irretrievably  damaged;  while  her  ene- 
mies, on  the  contrary,  animated  by  feelings  of  exuberant  con- 
fidence and  triumph,  were  farther  strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  their  new  Sicilian  allies.  In  these  melancholy  months  (October, 
November,  413  b.c.)  the  Atiienians  expected  nothing  less  than  a 
vigorous  attack,  both  by  land  and  sea,  from  the  Peloponnesian  and 
Sicilian  forces  united,  with  the  aid  of  their  own  revolted  ^allies — 
an  attack  which  they  knew  themselves  to  be  in  no  condition  to 
repel.* 

Amidst  so  gloomy  a  prospect,  without  one  ray  of  hope  to  cheer 
them  on  any  side,  it  was  but  poor  satisfaction  to  vent  ^nergeuo 
their  displeasure  on  the  chief  speakers  who  had  recom-  adopted  by  ^ 
mended  their  recent  disastrous  expedition,  or  on  those  maoB— 
prophets  and  reporters  of  oracles  who  had  promised  them  ptomu. 
the  divine  blessing  upon  it.'    After  this  first  burst  both  of  grief 


*  Thacjd.  Tiii.  1, 

'  Thucyd.  riii.  1.  lUvra  9h  vcand- 
%o6cy  ainobs  4\^€it  &c. 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  1.  *Evuiii  Ji  fy 
wwrtuf,  x^*^^^  f"^^  ^ffay  rois  ^vfiwpO' 

&<rw€p  o^K   avrol  ^ri^icdfityoif 
fto. 

From  these  latter  words,  it  would 
seem  that  Thucydidds  considered  the 
Athenians,  after  having  adopted  the 
expedition  by  their  yotes,  to  have  de- 
barred themselves  from  the  right  of 
complaining  of  those  speakers  who  had 
stood  forvmrd  prominently  to  advise 
the  step.  I  do  not  at  all  conoor  in  his 
opinion.  The  adviser  of  any  important 
measure  always  makes  himsialf  morally 
responsible  for  its  jostioe,  usefulness, 


and  practicability;  and  he  very  pro* 
perly  incurs  disgrace,  more  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  case,  if  it  turns  out  to 
present  results  totally  contrary  to  those 
which  he  had  predicted.  We  know 
that  the  Athenian  law  often  imposed 
upon  the  mover  of  a  proposition  not 
merely  morai,  but  even  /i^a/,  respon- 
sibility; a  regulation  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety under  other  circumstances,  but 
which  I  believe  to  have  been  useful  at 
Athens. 

It  must  be  admitted  however  to  have 
been  hard  upon  the  advisers  of  this 
expedition,  that  —  from  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  armament,  neither  ge- 
nerals nor  soldiers  returning — ^they  wer« 
not  enabled  to  show  how  much  of  the 
ruin    had   arisen    from   faults   in  the 
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and  mnger,  howeyer,  they  began  gradually  to  look  their  actual 
situation  in  the  face;  and  the  more  energetic  speakers  wonld 
doubtless  administer  the  salutary  lesson  of  reminding  them  how 
much  had  been  achieved  by  their  fore£Eithers,  sixtyHseven  years 
before,  when  the  approach,  of  Xerxes  threatened  them  with  dangers 
not  less  oYcrwhelming.  Under  the  peril  of  the  moment,  the 
energy  of  despair  reviyed  in  their  bosoms :  they  resolved  to  get 
together,  as  q)eedily  as  they  could,  both  ships  and  money — to  keep 
watch  over  their  allies,  especially  Eubcea — and  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last  A  Board  of  ten  elderly  men,  under  the  title  of 
Probuli,  was  named  to  review  the  expenditure,  to  suggest  all 
practicable  economies,  and  propose  for  the  future  such  measures  as 
occasion  might  seem  to  require.  The  propositions  of  these  Probuli 
were  for  the  most  part  adopted,  with  a  degree  of  unanimity  and 
promptitude  rarely  seen  in  an  Athenian  assembly — springing  out 
of  that  pressure  and  alarm  of  the  moment  which  silenced  all 
criticism.^  Among  other  economies,  the  Athenians  abridged  the 
costly  splendour  of  their  chorie  and  liturgic  ceremonies  at  home, 
and  brought  back  the  recent  garrison  which  they  had  established 
on  the  Laconian  coast  They  at  the  same  time  collected  timber, 
commenced  the  construction  of  new  ships,  and  fortified  Cape  Sunium 
in  order  to  protect  their  numerous  transport  ships  in  the  passage 
from  Euboea  to  Peiraeus.* 


execution,  not  in  the  plan  oonoeived. 
The  speaker  in  the  Oration  of  Lysiaa 
— v«p2  ^/AC^cwf  rov  Nuc/ov  &8cA^v 
(Or.  xTiiL  aeet.  2) — attempts  to  trans- 
fer the  blame  from  Nikias  upon  the 
adTisers  of  the  expedition— a  manifest 
injustice. 

Demosthenes  (in  the  Oration  de  Co- 
ronA,  c.  73)  giyes  an  emphatic  and 
noble  statement  of  the  responsibility 
which  he  cheeiitilly  accepts  for  him- 
self as  a  political  speaker  and  adviser 
-^responsibility  for  seeing  the  begin- 
nings and  understanding  the  premonitory 
signs,  of  coming  events,  and  giving  his 
eountirmen  warning  beforehand:   iScIv 

iral  vpo^nrw  rois  iXKotu  This  is  the 
just  view  of  the  subject;  and  applying 
the  measure  proposed  by  Demosth^ds, 
the  Athenians  had  ample  ground  to  be 
displeased  with  their  orators. 

'  Thucyd.  viiL  1.  vdifra  M  vpbs  rh 
trapaxpV/M  ir^piMs,  tmp  ^iXci  S^/iot 
iroiciy,  h-oifwi  Ijaay  thraKruy:  compare 
Xenoph.  Mem.  iii.  5,  5. 

>  Thucyd.  viii.  1-4.   About  the  func- 


tions of  this  Board  of  Pkx>bCQi,  much  has 
been  said  for  which  there  is  no  warrant 
in  Thucydidds — r&v  re  icotA  riiy  ir^Kty 
ri  is  €&r€Kttaif  vm^povivmi,  leol  ^X^'' 
riva  irpttrfivTtpwif  kyZpHv  iXivBai,  otruf^s 
w€p\  Twy  irap6trr»jf  St  &y  Kotphs  ^  vpo/3ov- 
\f6ffovffi,  ndyra  9h  vphs  rh  vapaxpvf*^ 
wtpiMs,  tvMp  tpt\u  ZrifAOs  iroicZr,  iroifAoi 

Upon  which  Dr.  Arnold  remarks — 
"That  is,  no  measure  was  to  be  sub« 
mitted  to  the  people,  till  it  had  first 
been  approved  oy  this  Council  of  El- 
ders." And  such  is  the  general  view  of 
the  commentators. 

No  such  meaning  as  this,  however,  is 
necessarilv  contained  in  the  word  np6- 
/SovXoi.  It  is  indeed  conceivable  that 
persons  so  denominated  might  be  in- 
vested with  such  a  control;  but  we  can- 
not infer  it,  or  affirm  it,  simply  from  the 
name.  Nor  will  the  passages  in  Ari- 
stotle's Politics,  wherein  the  Ilp6fiovKoi 
occurs,  authorise  any  inference  with  re- 
spect to  this  Board  in  the  special  case 
of  Athens  (Aristotel.  PoUtic  iv.  11,  9  ; 
iv.  12,  8 ;  vi.  6,  10-13).  The 
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WUle  Athens  was  thus  struggHng  to  make  head  against  her 
misfortaneSy  all  the  rest  of  Greece  was  fiill  of  excitemeDt  prodigfoaa 
and  aggressiye  scheming  against  her.  So  grave  an  event  Gau»tnmhe 
aft  the  destruction  of  this  great  armament  had  never  ^^ 
happened  since  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  ^i^jShS^of 
It  not  only  roused  the  most  distant  cities  of  the  Grredan  ^^"^ 
world,  but  also  the  Persian  satraps  and  the  court  of  Susa.  2d*Jl!?7on 
It    stimulated   the  enemies    of  Athens   to   redoubled  thePenians. 
activity ;  it  emboldened  her  subject-allies  to  revolt ;  it  pushed  the 
neutrfld  states,  who  all  feared  what  she  would  have  done  if  success- 
ful against  Syracuse,  now  to  declare  war  against  her,  and  put  the 
iiiiifthing  stroke  to  her  power  as  well  as  to  her  ambition.     AH  of 
thdoo,  enemies,  subjects,  and  neutrals,  alike  believed  that  the  doom 
of  Athens  was  sealed,  and  that  the  coming  spring  would  see  her 
captured.    Earlier  than  the  ensuing  spring,  the  Lacedaemonians 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  act ;  but  they  sent  round  their  instructions 
to  the  allies  for  operations  both  by  land  and  sea  to  be  then 
commenced;  all  these  allies  being  prepared  to  do  their  best, 
in  hopes  that  this  effort  would  be  the  last  required  from  them,  and 
the  most  richly  rewarded.    A  fleet  of  100  triremes  was  directed  to 
be  prepared  against  the  spring;  50  of  these  being  imposed  in 
equal   proportion   on   the   Lacedaemonians   themselves   and   the 
Boeotians — 15  on  Corinth — 15  on  the  Phocians  and  Lokrians — 10 
on  the  Arcadians,  with  Pellene   and  Sikyon — 10  on  Megara, 
Trcezen,   Epidaurus,  and  Hermione.    It  seems   to   have   been 
considered  that  these  ships  might  be  built  and  launched  during  the 
interval  between  September  and  March.^    The  same  large  hopes. 

Board  of  Probtdi  now  oonaiitated,  from 
the  prooeedingB  of  the  IVobiilus  in  Ari- 
stophaniB  Lysistrata,  as  is  done  by 
Wachamuth  (Hellenisohe  Alterthums- 
kunde,  i.  2.  p.  198),  and  by  Watten- 
bach  (Be  Qoadringentorum  Athenia 
Factione,  p.  17-21,  Berlin  1842). 

Sohoman  (Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Qnooor,  ▼. 
xiL  p.  181)  Bays  of  these  np6fiovKoi — 
"Yidetar  autem  eorum  potestas  fere 
annua  Aiiase."  I  do  not  aiatinotly  un- 
derstand what  he  means  by  these  words; 
whether  he  means  that  the  Board  con- 
tinued permanent,  but  that  the  mem- 
bers were  annually  changed.  If  this  be 
his  meaning,  I  dissent  from  it.  I  think 
that  the  Board  lasted  until  the  time  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  which  would  be 
about  a  year  and  a  half  from  its  first 
institution. 

1  Thucyd.  liii-^S,  3.  Acuet^fjiSyun  8^ 
r^y  wp^ara^iy  roTt  ir^Xctriy  ticarov  rt £y 


The  Board  only  seems  to  have  lasted 
Ibr  a  short  time  at  Athens,  being  named 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  at  a  moment 
of  peculiar  pressure  and  discouragement. 
During  such  a  state  of  feeling,  there  was 
little  necessity  for  throwing  additional 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  new  propositions 
to  be  made  to  the  people.  It  was  rather 
of  importance  to  encourage  the  sugges- 
tion of  new  measures,  from  men  of  sense 
and  experience.  A  Board  destined 
merely  for  control  and  hindrance,  would 
have  been  mischieyous  instead  of  useful 
under  the  reigning  melancholy  at 
Athens. 

The  Board  was  doubtless  merged  in 
the  Oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred,  like  all 
the  other  mag^tracies  of  the  state,  and 
was  not  reconstituted  after  their  depo- 
sition. 

I  cannot  think  it  admissible  to  draw 
inferences  as  to  the  functions  of  this 
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which  had  worked  upon  men's  minds  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
were  now  again  rife  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Peloponnesians ;  ^  the 
rather  as  that  powerful  force  from  Sicily,  which  they  had  then  been 
disappointed  in  obtaining,  might  now  be  anticipated  with  tolerable 
assurance  as  really  forthcoming.' 

From  the  smaller  allies,  contributions  in  money  were  exacted  for 
MotioDi  of  the  intended  fleet  by  Agis,  who  moved  about  during  this 
^*°*  ^^  autumn  with  a  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia.  In 
the  course  of  his  circuit,  he  visited  the  town  of  Herakleia,  near  the 
Maliac  Gulf,  and  levied  large  contributions  on  the  neighbouring 
(Etaeans,  in  reprisal  for  the  plunder  which  they  had  taken  from 
that  town,  as  well  as  from  the  Phthiot  Achseans  and  other  subjects 
of  the  Thessalians,  though  the  latter  vainly  entered  their  protest 
against  his  proceedings.' 

It  was  during  the  march  of  Agis  through  BoBotia  that  the 
TheEaixB.  inhabitants  of  Euboea  (probably  of  Chalkis  and  Eretria) 
i^Xr^id  applied  to  him,  entreating  his  aid  to  enable  them  to 
ih)m  AtiteM  revolt  from  Athens ;  which  he  readily  promised,  sending 
iH^^  for  Alkamenes  at  the  head  of  300  Neodamode  hoplites 
2re  ri«!°^  from  Sparta,  to  be  despatched  across  to  the  island  as 
feired.  Hanuost     Having  a  force  permanently  at  his  disposal, 

with  frill  liberty  of  military  action,  the  Spartan  king  at  Dekeleia 
was  more  influential  even  than  the  authorities  at  home,  so  that  the 
disaffected  allies  of  Athens  addressed  themselves  in  preference 
to  him.  It  was  not  long  before  envoys  from  Lesbos  visited  him 
for  this  purpose.  So  powerfrilly  was  their  claim  enforced  by  the 
Boeotians  (their  kinsmen  of  the  JEolic  race),  who  engaged  to 
frimish  ten  triremes  for  their  aid,  provided  Agis  would  send  ten 
others — that  he  was  induced  to  postpone  his  promise  to  the 
Euboeans,  and  to  direct  Alkamenes  as  harmost  to  Lesbos  instead 
of  Euboea,^  without  at  all  consulting  the  authorities  at  Sparta. 

The  threatened  revolt  of  Lesbos  and  Euboea,  especially  the 
The  chians.  latter,  was  a  vital  blow  to  the  empire  of  Atliens,  But 
■^  yiew,  this  was  not  the  worst  At  the  same  time  that  these  two 
tiOT^to^^"'  islands  were  negotiating  with  Agis,  envoys  from  Chios, 
^P"*^  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  all  Athenian  allies,  had 
gone  to  Sparta  for  the  same  purpose.  The  government  of  Chios — 
an  oligarchy,  but  distinguished  for  its  prudent  management  and 

r^t  vavwi^yias  iwoiovyrOf  &c.:  com-  I  wo\4fjLov:  compare  ii.  7. 

pare  also  c.  4t---irap€<rKtvdCoyro  r^v  yav'\      '  Thucyd,  viii.  2  :  compare  ii.  7 ;  iii. 


wi^y  I  ay,  &c. 

1  Thucyd.  viii  5.     6yrtiy  obihy  HWo 
^   £<nrfp   itpxofi4yt0y  iy  KaraffKtvg  rov 
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caution  in  avoiding  risks — considering  Athens  to  be  now  on  the 
verge  of  ruin,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  Athenians  themselves, 
thought  itself  safe,  together  with  the  opposite  city  of  Erythrse^  in 
taking  measures  for  achieving  independence.^ 

Besides  these  three  great  allies,  whose  example  in  revolting  was 

sure  to  be  followed  by  others,  Athens  was  now  on  the  ^        ^ 

point  of  being  assailed  by  other  enemies  yet  more  unex-  Tisa^mies 
pected — ^the  two  Persian  satraps  of  the  Asiatic  seaboard,  naums 
Tissaphemes  and  Phamabazus.  No  sooner  was  the  spartaatthe 
Athenian  catastrophe  in  Sicily  known  at  the  court  of  ""** 
Susa,  than  the  Great  King  claimed  from  these  two  satraps  the 
tribute  due  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks  on  the  coast ;  for  which  they 
had  always  stood  enrolled  in  the  tribute  records,  though  it  had 
never  been  actually  levied  since  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
Athenian  empire.  The  only  way  to  realise  this  tribute,  for  which 
the  satraps  were  thus  made  debtors,  was  to  detach  the  towns  from 
Athens,  and  break  up  her  empire ;'  for  which  purpose  Tissa- 
phemes sent  an  envoy  to  Sparta,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the 
Chians  and  Erythrseans.  He  invited  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Great  King,  for  joint  operations 
against  the  Athenian  empire  in  Asia ;  promising  to  furnish  pay 
and  maintenance  for  any  forces  which  they  might  send,  at  the  rate 
of  one  drachma  per  day  for  each  man  of  the  ships'  crews.'  He 
farther  hoped  by  means  of  this  aid  to  reduce  Amorges,  the 
revolted  son  of  the  late  satrap  Pissuthnes,  who  was  established 
in  the  strong  maritime  town  of  lasus,  with  a  Grecian  merce- 
nary force  and  a  considerable  treasure,  and  was  in  alliance 
with  Athens.  The  Great  King  had  sent  down  a  peremptory 
mandate,  that  Amorges  should  either  be  brought  prisoner  to 
Susa  or  slain. 

At  the  same  moment,  though  without  any  concert,  there  arrived 
at  Sparta  Kalligeitus  and  Timagoras — ^two  Grecian  exiles  in  the 
service  of  Pharnabazus,  bringing  propositions  of  a  similar  character 


1  Thucyd.  ▼iii.  7-24. 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  6.  'rvb  fiatri\4vs 
yhp  yc«<rrl  ir^yxw*  iterparyfidyos 
(Tusaphjemes)  robs  iK  r^s  ieufrov  apxv^ 
^povSf  ots  8i'  'ABfiycdovs  kwh  rStv  'E\- 
XmvlZuv  'k6Kuiv  oh  iwAfityos  'rpd(rtr§irSai 

Xav    Mfu(9    K0/uMr$at    Ktueiffas    robs 
'ABriralovs,  Ao. 

I  have  already  diaouflsed  thiB  import- 
ant paflsage  at  aome  length,  in  its  bear- 

VOL,  T. 


ing  upon  the  treaty  concluded  thirty- 
seven  yean  before  Uiia  time  between 
Athena  and  Persia.  See  note  to  chap, 
zlv.  of  this  History. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  29.  Kal  fAiirhs  fi^w 
rpo^w,  Acwtp  bw4<rr7i  4v  rf  Aa- 
KtZatfioytf  4s  9pax/t^y  'Arrut^y  iicdiT' 
ry  irdo'fluf  raxt  ratHfl  9t49mKt,  rod  9k  \ot- 
vov  xp^y<^^  4fio6K€ro  rpiAfioXov  SiS^yoi, 
Ac. 
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from  that  satrap,  whose  ^yermnent^  comprehended  Phrygia  and 
the  coast  lands  north  of  ^oiis,  from  the  Propontis  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Elseatic  Gulf.  Eager  to  have  the  assistance  of 
a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  order  to  detach  the  Hellespontine  Greeks 
from  Athens,  and  realise  the  tribute  required  by  the  court  oCSusa, 
Phamabazus  was  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  forestalling  Tissa- 
phemes  as  the  medium  of  alliance  between  Sparta  and  the  Great 
King.  The  two  missions  having  thus  arrived  simultaneously 
at  Sparta,  a  strong  competition  arose  between  them — one  striving 
to  attract  the  projected  expedition  to  Chios,  the  other  to  the 
Hellespont:^  for  which  latter  purpose,  Kalligeitus  had  brought 
twenty-five  talents,  which  he  tendered  as  a  first  payment  in  part 
From  all  quarters,  new  enemies  were  thus  springing  up  against 
Athens  in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  so  that  the  Lacedfie- 
monians  had  only  to  choose  which  they  would  prefer ;  a 
choice  in  which  they  were  much  guided  by  the  exile 
Alkibiades.  It  so  happened  that  his  family  friend 
Endius  was  at  this  moment  one  of  the  Board  of  Ephors ; 
while  his  personal  enemy  King  Agis,  with  whose  wife  Tim«ea  he 
carried  on  an  intrigue,'  was  absent  in  command  at  Dekeleia. 
Knowing  well  the  great  power  and  importance  of  Chios,  Alkibiadte 
strenuously  exhorted  the  Spartan  authorities  to  devote  their  first 
attention  to  that  island.  A  Pericskus  named  Phrynis,  being  sent 
thither  to  examine  whether  the  resources  alleged  by  the  envoys 
were  really  forthcoming,  brought  back  a  satisfactory  report,  that 
the  Chian  fleet  was  not  less  than  sixty  triremes  strong :  upon  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  concluded  an  alliance  with  Chios  and  Erythrse, 
engaging  to  send  a  fleet  of  forty  sail  to  their  aid.  Ten  of  these 
triremes,  now  ready  in  the  Lacedaemonian  ports  (probably  at 
Gythium),  were  directed  immediately  to  sail  to  Chios,  under  the 
admiral  Melanchridas.  It  seems  to  have  been  now  midwinter — 
but  Alkibiades,  and  still  more  the  Chian  envoys,  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  prompt  action,  for  fear  that  the  Athenians  should 
detect  the  intrigue.  However,  an  earthquake  just  then  intervening, 
was  construed  by  the  Spartans  as  a  mark  of  divine  displeasure,  so 
that  they  would  not  persist  in  sending  either  the  same  commander 
or  the  same  ships.  Chalkideus  was  named  to  supersede  Melan- 
chridas ;  while  five  new  ships  were  directed  to  be  equipped,  so  as 


^  The  satrapy  of  Tiflsaphernes  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  Antandrus  and 
Adrarayttium  (Thucyd.  viii.  108). 

3  Thucyd.  viu.  6. 


»  Thucyd.  viii.  6-12;  Plutarch,  Alkl- 
biad.  c.  23,  24;  Cornelius  Nepoe,  Alki< 
biad.  0.  3. 
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to  be  ready  to  sail  in  the  early  spring  along  with  the  larger  fleet 
from  Corinth*^ 

Aa  soon  as  spring  arriyed,  three  Spartan  conunissionera  were 
sent  to  Corinth  (in  compliance  with  the  pressing  instances  synod  of  the 
of  the  Chian  envoys)  to  transport  across  the  isthmus  from  S^^rat 
the  Corinthian  to  the  Saronic  Gulf,  the  thirty-nine  £2SSm 
triremes  now  in  the  Corinthian  port  of  Lechsum.  It  '^^^«'- 
mras  at  first  proposed  to  send  off  all,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to 
Chios— even  those  which  Agis  had  been  equipping  for  the  assist- 
ance of  Lesbos ;  although  Kalligeitus  declined  any  concern  with 
Chios,  and  refused  to  contribute  for  this  purpose  any  of  the  money 
which  he  had  brought  A  general  synod  of  deputies  from  the 
allies  was  held  at  Corinth,  wherein  it  was  determined,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Agis,  to  despatch  the  fleet  first  to  Chios  under 
Chalkideus — ^next,  to  Lesbos  under  Alkamen^ — lastly,  to  the 
Hellespont,  under  Klearchus.  But  it  was  judged  expedient 
to  diride  the  fleet,  and  bring  across  twenty-one  triremes  out  of  the 
thirty-nine,  so  as  to  distract  the  attention  of  Athens,  and  divide 
her  means  of  resistance.  So  low  was  the  estimate  formed  of  these 
means,  that  the  Lacedsmonians  did  not  scruple  to  despatch  their 
expedition  openly  from  the  Saronic  Gulf,  where  the  Athenians 
would  have  fiill  knowledge  both  of  its  numbers  and  of  its 
movements.' 

Hardly  had  the  twenty-one  triremes,  however,  been  brought 
across  to  Kenchrece,  when  a  fresh  obstacle  arose  to  delay  isunnkn^ 
their  departure.    The  Isthmian  festival,  celebrated  every  Kmpies  of 
alternate  year,  and  kept  especially  holy  by  the  Corin-  thiaiu^ 
thians,  was  just  approaching.     They  would  not  consent  c%k»^ 
to  begin  any  military  operations  until  it  was  concluded,  ^th^ 
though  Agis  tried  to  elude  their  scruples  by  offering  to  adopt  the 
intended  expedition  as  his  own.     It  was  during  the  delay  which 
thus  ensued  that  the  Athenians  were  first  led  to  conceive  suspicions 
about  Chios,  whither  they  despatched  Aristokrates,  one   of  the 
generals  of  the  year.     The  Chian  authorities  strenuously  denied 
all  projects  of  revolt,  and  being  required  by  Aristokrates  to  furnish 
some  evidence  of  their  good  faith,  sent  back  along  with  him  seven 
triremes  to  the  aid  of  Athens.     It  was  much  against  their  own 
will  that  they  were  compelled  thus  to  act     But  being  aware  that 
the  Chian  people  were  in  general  averse  to  the  idea  of  revolting 
firom  Athens,  Uiey  did  not  feel  confidence  enough  to  proclaim  their 
secret  designs  without  some  manifestation  of  support  from  Pelopon- 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  6.  •  Thuoyd,  viii.  8. 
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nesus,  which  had  heen  so  much  delayed  that  they  knew  not  when 
it  would  arrive.  The  Athenians,  in  their  present  state  of  weak- 
ness, perhaps  thought  it  prudent  to  accept  insufficient  assurances, 
for  fear  of  driving  this  powerful  island  to  open  revolt  Neverthe- 
less, during  the  Isthmian  festival,  to  which  they  were  invited  along 
with  other  Greeks — they  discovered  farther  evidences  of  the  plot 
which  was  going  on,  and  resolved  to  keep  strict  watch  on  the 
motions  of  the  fleet  now  assembled  at  Kenchrese,  suspecting 
that  this  squadron  was  intended  to  second  the  revolting  party  in 
Chios.^ 

Shortly  after  the  Isthmian  festival,  the  squadron  actually  started 
Itan  flee?^  frolu  KcnchresB  to  Chios,  under  Alkamenes ;  but  an  equal 
from  Corinth  numbcr  of  Athenian  ships  watched  them  as  they  sailed 

toChioa— ltl8      ,  ,  ,  1        .    ^  1  r       1 

d«feated  by  aloug  tuc  shorc,  and  tried  to  tempt  them  farther  out  to 
mans.  sea,  with  a  view  to  fight  them.     Alkamenes  however, 

desirous  of  avoiding  a  battle,  thought  it  best  to  return  back ;  upon 
which  the  Athenians  also  returned  to  Peirseus,  mistrusting  the 
fidelity  of  the  seven  Chian  triremes  which  formed  part  of  their 
fleet  Reappearing  presently  with  a  larger  squadron  of  37 
triremes,  they  pursued  Alkamenes  (who  had  again  begun  his 
voyage  along  the  shore  southward)  and  attacked  him  near  the 
uninhabited  harbour,  called  PeiraBum,  on  the  frontiers  of  Corinth 
and  Epidaurus.  They  here  gained  a  victory,  captured  one  of  his 
ships,  and  damaged  or  disabled  most  of  the  remainder.  Alka- 
menes himself  was  slain,  and  the  ships  were  run  ashore,  where  on 
the  morrow  the  Peloponnesian   land-force   arrived   in   sufficient 


>  Thucyd.  ▼iiC  10.  'Ev  8i  ro{n(^  rk 
'^ffB/Jua  iyivtro'  kcCl  ol  'A&rjvcuoi  (imjy- 
y4KBriirlLy  yiip)  4$€(&pow  is  a6rd*  koI 
KCPTiiZfiXja  /ioAAav  ainoTs  rit  r&y  Xtw 

The  language  of  Thucydid^  in  this 
passage  deserves  notice.  The  Athenians 
were  now  at  enmity  with  Corinth:  it 
was  therefore  remarkable,  and  contrary 
to  what  would  be  expected  among 
Greeks,  that  they  should  be  present 
with  their  Theory  or  solemn  sacrifice  at 
the  Isthmian  festiyal.  Accordingly 
Thucydiddfl,  when  he  mentions  that 
they  went  thither,  thinks  it  right  to 
add  the  explanation  —  iirriyy4\0ri- 
cay  y iip  -—**  for  they  had  been  in- 
vited*'—"for  the  festival  truce  had 
been  formally  signified  to  them."  That 
the  heralds  who  proclaimed  the  truce 
should  come  and  proclaim  it  to  a  state 
in  hostility  vrith  Corinth,   was  some- 


thing unusual,  and  meriting  special 
notice :  otherwise,  Thucydidi(B  would 
never  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
mention  the  proclamation — ^it  being  the 
uniform  practice. 

We  must  recollect  that  this  was  the 
first  Isthmian  festival  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  resumption  of  the  war 
between  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian 
alliance.  The  habit  of  leaving  out 
Athens  from  the  Corinthian  herald's 
proclamation  had  not  yet  been  renewed. 
In  regard  to  the  Isthmian  festival,  there 
was  probably  greater  reluctance  to  leave 
her  out,  because  that  festival  was  in  its 
origin  half  Athenian — said  to  have  been 
established,  or  revived  after  interrup- 
tion, by  Theseus;  and  the  Athenian 
Thedry  enjoyed  a  wpof9pla  or  privileged 
place  at  the  games  (Pluturch,  Theseus, 
0.  25;  Argument,  ad  PLadar.  Isthm. 
Schol.).   . 
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numbers  to  defend  them.  So  inconvenient,  however,  was  their 
station  on  this  desert  spot,  that  they  at  first  determined  to  bum 
the  vessels  and  depart  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  they 
were  induced,  partly  by  the  instances  of  King  Agis,  to  guard  the 
ships  until  an  opportunity  could  be  found  for  eluding  the  block- 
ading Ath^iian  fleet ;  a  part  of  which  still  kept  watch  off  the 
shore,  while  the  rest  were  stationed  at  a  neighbouring  islet^ 

The  Spartan  Ephors  had  directed  Alkamenes,  at  the  moment  of 
his  depuiure  from  Kenchrese,  to  despatch  a  messenger  8m««  «qn«- 
to  Sparta,  in  order  that  the  five  triremes  under  Chalki-  from  smtu 
deus  and  Alkibiades  might  leave  Laconia  at  the  same  kideosand 
moment.  And  these  latter  appear  to  have  been  actually  togotochioa. 
under  way,  when  a  second  messenger  brought  the  news  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Alkamenes  at  Peiraeum.  Besides  the  dis- 
couragement arising  from  such  a  check  at  the  outset  of  their  plans 
against  Ionia,  the  Ephors  thought  it  impossible  to  begin  operations 
with  so  small  a  squadron  as  five  triremes,  so  that  the  departure  of 
Chalkideus  was  for  the  present  countermanded.  This  resolution, 
perfectly  natural  to  adopt,  was  only  reversed  at  the  strenuous 
instance  of  the  Athenian  exile  Alkibiades,  who  urged  them  to 
permit  Chalkideus  and  himself  to  start  forthwith.  Small  as  the 
squadron  was,  yet  as  it  would  reach  Chios  before  the  defeat 
at  Peirseum  became  public,  it  might  be  passed  off  as  the  precursor 
of  the  main  fleet ;  while  he  (Alkibiades)  pledged  himself  to  procure 
the  revolt  of  Chios  and  the  other  Ionic  cities,  through  his  personal 
connexion  with  the  leading  men — who  would  repose  confidence  in 
his  assurances  of  the  helplessness  of  Athens,  as  well  as  of  the 
thorough  determination  of  Sparta  to  stand  by  them.  To  these 
arguments,  Alkibiades  added  an  appeal  to  the  personal  vanity  of 
Endius ;  whom  he  instigated  to  assume  for  himself  the  glory  of 
liberating  Ionia  as  well  as  of  first  commencing  the  Persian  alliance, 
instead  of  leaving  this  enterprise  to  King  Agis.* 

By  these  arguments, — assisted  doubtless  by  his  personal  influ- 
ence, since  his  advice  respecting  Gylippus  and  respecting  Energetic 
Dekeleia  had  turned  out  so  successful — Alkibiades  ob-  Aiubiadte 
tained  the  consent  of  the  Spartan  Ephors,  and  sailed  ij^f^i^^ 
along  with  Chalkideus   in  the  five  triremes  to  Chios,  ^^i*'^ 
Nothing  less  than  his  energy  and  ascendency  could  have  extorted, 
from  men  both  dull  and  backward,  a  determination  apparently  so 
rash,  yet  in  spite  of  such  appearance,  admirably  conceived,  and  of 
the  highest  importance.     Had  the  Chians  waited  for  the  fleet  now 

»  Thucyd.  viU.  11.  «  Thucyd.  vui.  12. 
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blocked  up  at  Peiraeum,  their  revolt  would  at  least  hare  been  long 
delayed,  and  perhaps  might  not  have  occurred  at  all :  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  revolt  by  the  little  squadron  of  Alkibiades  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  all  the  Spartan  successes  in  Ionia,  and  was 
ultimately  the  means  even  of  disengaging  the  fleet  at  Peirseum,  by 
distracting  the  attention  of  Athens.  So  well  did  this  unprincipled 
exile,  while  playing  the  game  of  Sparta,  know  where  to  inflict  the 
dangerous  wounds  upon  his  country  1 

There  was  indeed  littie  danger  in  crossing  the  ^gean  to  Ionia, 
Arrival  of  With  cvcr  SO  Small  a  squadron ;  for  Athens  in  her  present 
ticS^  destitute  condition  had  no  fleet  there,  and  although 
teiMdfrom*  Strombichides  was  detached  with  eight  triremes  firom  the 
Athens.  blockadiug  fleet  off  Peirseum,  to  pursue  Chalkideus  and 
Alkibiades  as  soon  as  their  departure  was  known,  he  was  far 
behind  them,  and  soon  returned  without  success.  To  keep  their 
voyage  secret,  they  detained  the  boats  and  vessels  which  they  met, 
and  did  not  liberate  them  until  they  reached  Korykus  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  mountainous  land  southward  of  Erythr».  They  were 
here  visited  by  their  leading  partisans  from  Chios,  who  urged  them 
to  sail  thither  at  once  before  their  arrival  could  be  proclaimed. 
Accordingly  they  reached  the  town  of  Chios  (on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  island,  immediately  opposite  to  Erythrae  on  the  continent)  to 
the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  every  one,  except  the  oligarchical 
plotters  who  had  invited  them.  By  the  contrivance  of  these  latter, 
the  Council  was  found  just  assembling,  so  that  Alkibiades  was 
admitted  without  delay,  and  invited  to  state  his  case.  Suppressing 
all  mention  of  the  defeat  at  Peirseum,  he  represented  his  squadron 
as  the  foremost  of  a  large  Lacedaemonian  fleet  actually  at  sea  and 
approaching — and  affirmed  Athens  to  be  now  helpless  by  sea  as 
well  as  by  land,  incapable  of  maintaining  any  farther  hold  upon 
her  allies.  Under  these  impressions,  and  while  the  population 
were  yet  under  their  first  impulse  of  surprise  and  alarm,  the 
oligarchical  Council  took  the  resolution  of  revolting.  The  example 
was  followed  by  Erythrse,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Klazomenae, 
determined  by  three  triremes  from  Chios.  The  Klazomenians  had 
hitherto  dwelt  upon  an  islet  close  to  the  continent;  on  which 
latter,  however,  a  portion  of  their  town  (called  Polichne)  was 
situated,  which  they  now  resolved,  in  anticipation  of  attack  from 
Athens,  to  fortify  as  their  main  residence.  Both  the  Chians  and 
Erythraeans  also  actively  employed  themselves  in  fortifying  their 
towns  and  preparing  for  war.^ 

*  Thacyd.  viii.  14. 
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In  reviewing  this  account  of  the  revolt  of  Chios,  we  find  occasion 
to  repeat  remarks  already  suggested  by  previous  revolts  General 
of  other  allies  of  Athens — Lesbos,  Akanthus,  Torone,  S^Sitol!™ 
Mende,  Amphipolis,  &c.  Contrary  to  what  is  commonly  ^Su^^ 
intimated  by  historians,  we  may  observe,  first,  that  ^^^°^ 
Athens  did  not  systematically  interfere  to  impose  her  own  demo- 
cralical  government  upon  her  allies — ^next,  that  the  empire  of 
Athens,  though  upheld  mainly  by  an  established  belief  in  her 
superior  force,  was  nevertheless  by  no  means  odious,  nor  the 
proposition  of  revolting  from  her  acceptable,  to  the  general  popu- 
lation of  her  allies.  She  had  at  this  moment  no  force  in  Ionia ; 
and  the  oligarchical  government  of  Chios,  wishing  to  revolt,  was 
only  prevented  firom  openly  declaring  its  intention  by  the  reluc- 
tance of  its  own  population — a  reluctance  which  it  overcame  partly 
by  surprise  arising  from  the  sudden  arrival  of  Alkibiades  and 
Chalkideus,  partly  by  the  fallacious  assurance  of  a  still  greater 
Peloponnesian  force  approaching.^  Nor  would  the  Chian  oli- 
garchy themselves  have  determined  to  revolt,  had  they  not  been 
persuaded  that  such  was  now  the  safer  course,  inasmuch  as  Athens 
was  ruined,  and  her  power  to  protect,  not  less  than  her  power  to 
oppress,  at  an  end.^  The  envoys  of  Tissaphemes  had  accompanied 
those  of  Chios  to  Sparta,  so  that  the  Chian  government  saw  plainly 
that  the  misfortunes  of  Athens  had  only  the  efiect  of  reviving  the 
aggressions  and  pretensions  of  their  former  foreign  master,  against 
whom  Athens  had  protected  them  for  the  last  fifty  years.  We 
may  well  doubt  therefore  whether  this  prudent  government  looked 
upon  the  change  as  on  the  whole  advantageous.  But  they  had  no 
motive  to  stand  by  Athens  in  her  misfortunes,  and  good  policy 
seemed  now  to  advise  a  timely  union  with  Sparta  as  the  pre- 
ponderant force.  The  sentiment  entertained  towards  Athens 
by  her  allies  (as  I  have  before  observed)  was  more  negative 
than  positive.     It  was  favourable  rather  than  otherwise,  in  the 


*  Thucyd.  *?iii.  9.     AXrtow  8*  iyivvro 

wpaaa6fi§yai  ol  8*  i\iyot  (vyci84TC5, 
rd  r«  irX^Bos  o6  fiov\6fi€yol  iroi 
vo\4fnoy  Mx* ^^i  ^P^^  '"''  '^^  Icxvphv 
xAfiwriy  Kol  rohs  HtXorowriciovt  oi/Kirt 

vpoclifx^f'*'^^*^  ^(o'y  ^t  ^i4rptfioy. 
Also  viii.  U.     'O  9^  'AXxtfiidSris  KoiS 

XoKKiiths vpo^trfy9y6fi€yot  rw 

^vfAirpatrir6yr»v  Xlc»y  riffl,  Ktd  Kt\€v6yTwy 
tcarawKuy  fiii  vpoeiirStrras  is  r^y  iriJXiy, 
i^iKyovyrtu  tu^yi9iot  roTs    Xlois*     Kal 


ol  fA^y  iroA.A.ol  iy  Bavftari  fffaw 
Kal  ^KirX^let*  rois  Bh  6\lyois 
irapttr Ktvao'TO  ttar^  fiovKiiy  re  rv 
X*»f  ^vX\€yoiJi4yriy,  ic<U  ynvoiiiyw  \6yttv 
ik7c6  T6  rov  ^AXKifiidHoVf  &s  &AAai  re  Hfcf 
iroXXo)  7rpoirw\4ov<rt,  icaX  r&  irtpl  r^t  iro- 
Aiopjc^os  r&y  iy  Xlcipo/q^  yt&y  ob  dt}X«- 
adyrttyf  iul>l<rrayTM  XTot,  ical  adOts  *Epv- 
BpaToty  *A$ifycdwy. 

'  See  the  remarkable  passage  of  Thu- 
cyd.  viii.  24,  about  the  calculatioDs  of 
the  Chinn  government. 
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minds  of  the  general  population,  to  whom  she  caused  Hide  actual 
hardship  or  oppression;  but  averse,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
minds  of  their  leading  men — since  she  wounded  their  dignity,  and 
offended  that  lore  of  town  autonomy  which  was  instinctiye  in  the 
Grecian  political  mind. 

The  revolt  of  Chios,  speedily  .proclaimed,  filled  every  man  at 
Diniuiy  00-  Athens  with  dismay.  It  was  the  most  fearful  symptom, 
▲theoB  i^  as  well  as  the  heaviest  aggravation,  of  their  fisdlen  condi- 
c^M-t!^^'  tion ;  especially  as  there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend 
f^uid*'"*^  that  the  example  of  this  first  and  greatest  among  the 
SSr^r^ed  allies  would  be  soon  followed  by  the  rest  The  Athe- 
'"°^  nians  had  no  fleet  or  force  even  to  attempt  its  recon- 

quest:  but  they  now  felt  the  full  importance  of  that  reserve 
of  1000  talents,  which  Perikles  had  set  aside  in  the  first  year 
of  the  war  against  the  special  emergency  of  a  hostile  fleet 
approaching  Peirseus.  The  penalty  of  death  had  been  decreed 
against  any  one  who  should  propose  to  devote  this  fund  to  any 
other  purpose ;  and  in  spite  of  severe  financial  pressure,  it  had 
remained  untouched  for  twenty  years.  Now,  however,  though  the 
special  contingency  foreseen  had  not  yet  arisen,  matters  were  come 
to  such  an  extremity,  that  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  remaining 
empire  was  by  the  appropriation  of  this  money.  An  unanimous 
vote  was  accordingly  passed  to  abrogate  the  penal  enactment  (or 
standing  order)  against  proposing  any  other  mode  of  appropriation ; 
after  which  the  resolution  was  taken  to  devote  this  money  to 
present  necessities.^ 

By  means  of  this  new  fund,  they  were  enabled  to  find  pay  and 
Athenian  equipment  for  all  the  triremes  ready  or  nearly  ready  in 
gJJJ^bSto  their  harbour,  and  thus  to  spare  a  portion  firom  their 
s^'^bi-^"  blockading  fleet  off  Peiraeum ;  out  of  which  Strombichides 
chides.  ^ith  his  squadron  of  eight  triremes  was  despatched  imme- 
diately to  Ionia — ^followed,  after  a  short  interval,  by  Thrasykles 
with  twelve  others.  At  the  same  time,  the  seven  Chian  triremes 
which  also  formed  part  of  this  fleet,  were  cleared  of  their  crews ; 
among  whom  such  as  were  slaves  were  liberated,  while  the  freemen 
were  put  in  custody.  Besides  fitting  out  an  equal  number  of  fi*esh 
ships  to  keep  up  the  numbers  of  the  blockading  fleet,  the  Athenians 
worked  with  the  utmost  ardour  to  get  ready  thirty  additional 
triremes.  The  extreme  exigency  of  the  situation,  since  Chios  had 
revolted,  was  felt  by  every  one :  yet  with  all  their  efforts,  the  force 
which  they  were   enabled  to   send  was  at  .first  lamentably  in- 

1  Thucjd.  viii.  15. 
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adequate.  StrombichideSy  arriving  at  Samos,  and  finding  Chioe, 
Erythrae,  and  Klazomense  already  in  rerolt,  reinforced  bis  little 
squadron  with  one  Samian  trireme,  and  sailed  to  Teos  (on  tbe 
continent,  at  tbe  soutbem  coast  of  that  isthmus,  of  which  Klazo- 
mense  is  on  tbe  northern)  in  hopes  of  preserving  that  place.  But 
be  had  not  been  long  there  when  Chalkideus  arrived  from  Chios 
with  twenty-three  triremes,  all  or  mostly  Chian ;  while  the  forces 
of  Erytbrse  and  Klazomense  approached  by  land.  Strombichides 
was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  flight  back  to  Samos,  vainly  pursued 
by  the  GSbian  fleet.  Upon  this  evidence  of  Athenian  weakness, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  the  Teians  admitted  into  their 
town  the  land-force  without;  by  the  help  of  which,  they  now 
demolished  the  wall  formerly  built  by  Athens  to  protect  the  city 
against  attack  from  the  interior.  Some  of  the  troops  of  Tissa- 
phemes  lending  their  aid  in  the  demolition,  the  town  was  laid 
altogether  open  to  the  satrap ;  who  moreover  came  himself  shortly 
afterwards  to  complete  the  work.^ 

Having  themselves  revolted  from  Athens,  the  Chian  government 
were  prompted  by  considerations  of  their  own  safety  to  ^^^ 
instigate  revolt  in  all  other  Athenian  dependencies ;  and  promoiing 
Alkibiades  now  took  advantage  of  their  forwardness  in  the  other 
the  cause  to  make  an  attempt  on  Miletus.     He  was  easer  auies-Ai. 
to  acquire  this  important  city,  the  first  among  all  the  detemines 
continental  allies  of  Athens — ^by  his  own  resources  and  wt^  ^ 
those  of  Chios,  before  the  fleet  could  arrive  from  Peirsum ;  in 
order  that  the  glory  of  the  exploit  might  be  ensured  to  Endius, 
and  not  to  Agis.    Accordingly  he  and  Chalkideus  left  Chios  with 
a  fleet  of  twenty-five  triremes,  twenty  of  them  Chian,  together  with 
the  five  which  they  themselves  had  brought  from  Laconia :  these 
last  five  had  been  re-manned  with  Chian  crews,  the  Peloponnesian 
crews  having  been  armed  as  hoplites  and  left  as  garrison  in  the 
island.     Conducting  his  voyage  as  secretly  as  possible,  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  pass  unobserved  by  the  Athenian  station 
at  Samos,  where  Strombichides  bad  just  been  reinforced  by  Thra- 
sykles  with  the  twelve  fresh  triremes  from  the  blockading  fleet  at 
Peirseum.    Arriving  at  Miletus,  where  he  possessed  established 
connexions  among  the  leading  men,  and  had  already  laid  his  train, 
as  at  Chios,  for  revolt — ^Alkibiades  prevailed  on  them  to  break 
with  Athens  forthwith:  so  that  when  Strombichides  and  Thra- 
sykles,  who  came  in  pursuit  the  moment  they  learnt  his  movements, 
approached,  they  found  the  port  shut  against  them,  and  were 

>  Thucyd.  viii.  16. 
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forced  to  take  up  a  station  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Lade. 
So  anxious  were  the  Chians  for  the  success  of  Alkibiades  in  this 
enterprise,  that  they  advanced  with  ten  fresh  triremes  along  the 
Asiatic  coast  as  far  as  Ansa,  (opposite  to  Samos)  in  order  to  hear 
the  result  and  to  tender  aid  if  required.  A  message  from  Chalki* 
deus  apprised  them  that  he  was  master  of  Miletus,  and  that 
Amorges  (the  Persian  ally  of  Athens,  at  lasus)  was  on  his  way  at 
the  head  of  an  army:  upon  which  they  returned  to  Chios — but 
were  unexpectedly  seen  in  the  way  (off  the  temple  of  Zeus,  between 
Lebedos  and  Kolophon)  and  pursued,  by  sixteen  fresh  ships 
just  arrived  firom  Athens,  under  the  command  of  Diomedon.  Of 
the  ten  Chian  triremes,  one  found  refuge  at  Ephesus,  and  five  at 
Teos :  the  remaining  four  were  obliged  to  run  ashore  and  became 
prizes,  though  the  crews  all  escaped.  In  spite  of  this  check, 
however,  the  Chians  had  come  again  with  fresh  ships  and  some 
land-forces,  as  soon  as  the  Athenian  fleet  had  gone  back  to 
Samos — ^and  procured  the  revolt  both  of  Lebedos  and  £rs  from 
Athens.^ 

It  was  at  Miletus,  immediately  aflber  the  revolt,  that  the  first 
First  aiumoe  treaty  was  concluded  between  Tissaphemes,  on  behalf  of 
Peiopon-  himself  and  the  Great  King — and  Chalkideus,  for 
Tiau-  Sparta  and  her  allies.     Probably  the  aid  of  Tissapbernea 

«>nduded  by  was  Considered  necessary  to  maintain  the  town,  when  the 
atMiidura!  Athenian  fleet  was  watching  it  so  closely  on  the  neigh- 
bouring island:  at  least  it  is  difficult  to  explain  otherwise  an 
agreement  so  eminently  dishonourable  as  well  as  disadvantageous 
to  the  Greeks : —   . 

*^  The  Lacedsmonians  and  their  allies  have  concluded  alliance 
with  the  Great  King  and  Tissaphemes,  on  the  following  conditions. 
The  king  shall  possess  whatever  territory  and  cities  he  himself  had^ 
or  his  predecessors  had  before  him.  The  king,  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians with  their  allies,  shall  jointly  hinder  the  Athenians  from 
deriving  either  money  or  other  advantages  from  all  those  cities 
which  have  hitherto  furnished  to  them  any  sucL  They  shall 
jointly  carry  on  war  against  the  Athenians,  and  shall  not  re- 
nounce the  war  against  them,  except  by  joint  consent  Whoever 
shall  revolt  from  the  king,  shall  be  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the 
Latedsemonians.  and  their  allies ;  whoever  shall  revolt  fh)m  the 
Lacedsemonians,  shall  in  like  manner  be  treated  as  an  enemy  by 
the  king."* 

>  Thucyd.  viii.  17-19.  '  Thucyd.  viii.  18. 
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As  a  firet  step  to  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  Miletus  was 
handed  oyer  to  Tissaphernes,  who  immediately  caused  a  DiBhoDoar- 
citadel  to  be  erected  and  placed  a  garrison  within  it.^  If  S^^u- 
fidly  carried  out,  indeed,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  would  SfSSiTS" 
have  made  the  Great  King  master  not  only  of  all  the  *^«.<«»^- 
Asiatic  Greeks  and  all  the  islanders  in  the  ^gean,  but  also  of  all 
Thessaly  and  Boeotia  and  the  full  ground  which  had  once  been 
covered  by  Xerxes.'  Besides  this  monstrous  stipulation,  the  treaty 
farther  bound  the  Lacedaemonians  to  aid  the  king  in  keeping 
enslaved  any  Greeks  who  might  be  under  his  dominion.  Nor  did 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  secure  to  them  any  pecuniary  aid  from  him 
for  the  payment  of  their  armament— which  was  their  great  motive 
for  courting  his  alliance.  We  shall  find  the  Lacedaemonian 
authorities  themselves  hereafter  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty,  on  the 
ground  of  its  exorbitant  concessions.  But  it  stands  as  a  melan- 
choly evidence  of  the  new  source  of  mischief  now  opening  upon  the 
Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks,  the  moment  that  the  empire  of  Athens 
was  broken  up — ^the  revived  pretensions  of  their  ancient  lord  and 
master ;  whom  nothing  had  hitherto  kept  in  check,  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  except  Athens,  first  as  representative  and  executive  agent, 
next  as  successor  and  mistress  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos.  We 
thus  see  against  what  evils  Athens  had  hitherto  protected  them : 
we  shall  presently  see,  what  is  partially  disclosed  in  this  very  treaty, 
the  manner  in  which  Sparta  realised  her  promise  of  conferring 
autonomy  on  each  separate  Grecian  state. 

The  great  stress  of  the  war  had  now  been  transferred  to  Ionia 
and  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  ^gean  sea.  The  enemies  of  Enei^etic 
Athens  had  anticipated  that  her  entire  empire  in  that  f^ens-de- 
quarter  would  fall  an  easy  prey :  yet  in  spite  of  two  such  ™^'(S^  ^ 
serious  defections  as  Chios  and  Miletus,  she  showed  an  **°***- 
unexpected  energy  in  keeping  hold  of  the  remainder.  Her 
great  and  capital  station,  from  the  present  time  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  was  Samos ;  and  a  revolution  which  now  happened, 
ensuring  the  fidelity  of  that  island  to  her  alliance,  was  a  condition 
indispensable  to  her  power  of  maintaining  the  struggle  in  Ionia. 

We  have  heard  nothing  about  Samos  throughout  the  whole  war, 
since  its  reconquest  by  the  Athenians  after  the  revolt  of  440  b.c.  : 
but  we  now  find  it  under  the  government  of  an  oligarchy  called 
the  Geomori  (the  proprietors  of  land) — as  at  Syracuse  before  the 
rule  of  Gelon.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  Geomori  were 
disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Chian  oligarchy,  and  revolt 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  84-109.  *  Thiicyd.  viii.  44. 
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from  Athens ;  while  the  people  at  Samos,  as  at  Chios,  were  averse 
to  such  a  change.  Under  this  state  of  circumstances,  the  Chian 
oligarchy  had  themselves  conspired  with  Sparta,  to  trick  and 
constrain  their  Demos  by  surprise  into  revolt,  through  the  aid  of 
five  Peloponnesian  ships.  The  like  would  have  happened  at 
Samos,  had  the  people  remained  quiet  But  they  profited  by  the 
recent  warning,  forestalled  the  designs  of  their  oligarchy,  and  rose 
in  insurrection,  with  the  help  of  three  Athenian  triremes  which 
then  chanced  to  be  in  the  port.  The  oligarchy  were  completely 
defeated,  but  not  without  a  violent  and  bloody  struggle;  two 
hundred  of  them  being  slain,  and  four  hundred  banished.  This 
revolution  secured  (and  probably  nothing  less  than  a  democratical 
revolution  could  have  secured,  under  the  existing  state  of  Hellenic 
afiairs)  the  adherence  of  Samos  to  the  Athenians ;  who  immediately 
recognised  the  new  democracy,  and  granted  to  it  the  privilege  of 
an  equal  and  autonomous  ally.  The  Samian  people  confiscated 
and  divided  among  themselves  the  property  of  such  of  the  Geomori 
as  were  slain  or  banished:^  the  survivors  were  deprived  of  all 
political  privileges,  and  the  other  citizens  (the  Demus)  were 
forbidden  to  intermarry  with  them.*    We  may  fairly  suspect  that 


'  Thucyd.  viii.  21.  *Ey4yero  Ji  Kark 
rhv  j(p6vov  Tovroy  ical  ^  4y  Ji^^ugf  iirav' 
dfrraffis  dirb  rev  iiifiov  ro7s 
9vyaTo7Sf  fi^rii  'KBiivaiwv^  o\  %rvxov 
iv  rpiiTi  vavaX  7rao6yTtt,  Ka\  &  B^fios  & 
"Xofiloty  is  ZtaKOfflovs  fi4v  rivas  rohs  tciy" 
ras  r&v  HvyarStv  itr^xretye,  rerpaKoffiovs 
9^  ^vyff  (rifii^a'ayrts,  koX  ainoi  r^v  y^y 
air&y  tcaX  olKtai  yeifid/Afyot,  ^Afh^yaiwy  re 
(T^lffiy  ainoyofiiay  fieriL  ravra  &s  /9  c- 
0aiois  ffSi}  ^^araiiiytayf  rh  \oarh 
Su^KOvy  rify  v6\iyf  ical  raits  yea(ji6pots  fte- 
r§9l9o<ray  ofht  &AAov  ohdtyhst  oi^rc  ^k9ou- 
yeu  o6$*  ityay4<r$ai  vap*  ixelywy  odd*  is 
iKfiyovs  oh9€v\  tri  rov  Ziifiov  i^riy* 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  21.  The  dispositioDfl 
and  plana  of  the  "higher  people"  at 
Samos,  to  call  in  the  Peloponnesians 
and  revolt  from  Athena,  are  fully  ad- 
mitted even  by  Mr.  Mitford  ;  and  im- 
plied by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  "who  argues  that 
the  government  of  Samos  cannot  have 
been  oligarchical,  because,  if  it  had  been 
BO,  the  island  would  already  have  re- 
volted from  Athens  to  the  Peloponne- 
sians. 

Mr.  Mitford  says  (ch.  zix.  sect.  iii. 
vol.  iv.  p.  191)— "Meanwhile  the  body 
of  the  higher  people  at  Samos,  more  de- 
pressed than  all  others  since  their  re- 
duction on   their  former  revolt,  were 


proposing  to  seize  the  opportunity  that 
seemed  to  offer  through  the  prevalence  of 
the  Peloponnesian  armSf  of  mending  their 
condition.  The  lower  people,  having  it^ 
telligence  of  their  design,  rose  upon  them, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  crews  of 
three  Athenian  ships  then  at  Samos, 
overpowered  them,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"The  massacre  and  robbery  were 
rewarded  by  a  decree  of  the  Athenian 
people,  granting  to  the  perpetrators  the 
independent  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  their  island;  which  since  the 
last  rebellion  had  been  kept  itnder  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Athenian  govern^ 
ment" 

To  call  this  a  massacre  is  perversion 
of  language.  It  was  an  insurrection  and 
intestine  conflict,  in  which  the  "  higher 
people  "  were  vanquished,  but  of  which 
they  also  were  the  beginners,  by  their 
conspiracy  (which  Mr.  Mitford  himself 
admits  as  a  fact)  to  introduce  a  foreign 
enemy  into  the  island.  Does  he  imagine 
that  the  "lower  people"  were  bound 
to  sit  still  and  see  this  done  ?  And 
what  means  had  they  of  preventing  it, 
except  by  insurrection  ?  which  inevit- 
ably became  bloody,  because  the  **  higher 
people  "  were  a  strong  party,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  powera  of  government,  with 
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this  latter  prohibition  was  only  the  retaliation  of  a  similar  exclu- 
sion, which  the  oligarchy,  when  in  power,  had  enforced  to  maintain 


great  means  of  raistanoe.  The  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  aasailants  ia  not  made 
known  to  us,  nor  indeed  the  loss  in  so 
far  as  it  fell  on  the  followers  of  the 
Gedmori.  Thucydidte  specifies  only 
the  number  of  the  Qedmori  themselves, 
who  were  persons  of  individual  import- 
ance. 

I  do  not  clearly  understand  what  idea 
Mr.  Mitford  forms  to  himself  of  the  go- 
vemmeut  of  Samoa  at  this  time.  He 
seems  to  conceive  it  as  democratical,  yet 
under  great  immediate  control  from 
Athens — and  that  it  kept  the  "higher 
people  "  in  a  state  of  severe  depression, 
from  which  they  sought  to  relieve  them- 
selves by  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnesian 
arms. 

But  if  he  means  by  the  expression 
"  tmder  the  immediate  oontrol  of  the  Athe-- 
nian  government"  that  there  was  any 
Athenian  governor  or  garrison  at  Samoe, 
the  account  here  given  by  Thucydidds 
distinctly  refutes  him.  The  conflict 
was  between  two  intestine  parties,  "the 
higher  people  and  the  lower  people." 
The  only  Athenians  who  took  part  in  it 
were  the  crews  of  three  triremes,  and 
even  they  were  there  by  accident  {pi 
(lrvxf>y  vapSyrts),  not  as  a  regular 
garrison.  Samos  was  under  an  indi- 
genous government;  but  it  was  a  sub- 
ject and  tributary  all^  of  Athens,  like 
aU  the  other  allies,  with  the  exception 
of  Chios  and  Methymna  (Thucyd.  vi. 
85).  After  this  resolution,  the  Athe- 
nians raised  it  to  the  rank  of  an  autono- 
mous ally — which  Mr.  Mitford  is  pleased 
to  call  "rewarding  massacre  and  rob- 
bery ;"  in  the  language  of  a  party  orator 
rather  than  of  an  historian. 

But  was  the  government  of  Samos, 
immediately  before  this  intestine  con- 
test, olijpArohical  or  democraticalf  The 
language  of  Thucydid&i  carries  to  my 
mind  a  full  conviction  that  it  was  oli- 
garchical—  under  an  exclusive  aristo- 
cracy called  the  Qedmori.  Dr.  Thirl  wall 
however  (whose  candid  and  equitable 
narrative  of  this  event  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  Mr.  Mitford)  is  of  a 
different  opinion.  He  thmks  it  certain 
that  a  democratical  government  had 
been  established  at  Samos  by  the  Athe- 
nians, when  it  was  reconquered  by  them 
(B.O.  440)  after  its  revolt.  That  the 
government  continued  democratical 
during  the  first  years  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war,  he  oonoeives  to  be  proved  by 


the  hostility  of  the  Samlan  exiles  at 
Anaea,  whom  he  looks  upon  as  oligar- 
chical refugees.  And  though  not  agree- 
ing in  Mr.  Mitford's  view  of  the  pecu- 
liiu>ly  depressed  condition  of  the  "  higher 
people  "  at  Samos  at  this  later  time,  he 
nevertheless  thinks  that  they  were  not 
actually  in  possession  of  the  government. 
"  Still  (he  says)  as  the  island  gradually 
recovered  its  prosperity,  the  privileged 
class  seems  also  to  have  looked  upwfffd, 
perhaps  contrived  to  regain  a  part  of 
the  substance  of  power  under  different 
forms,  and  probably  betrayed  a  strong 
inclination  to  revive  its  ancient  preten- 
sions on  the  first  opportunity.  That  it 
had  not  yet  advanced  beyond  this  poinif 
may  be  regarded  as  certain ;  because  other' 
wise  Samos  toouldfiave  been  among  thefore- 
most  to  revolt  from  Athens:  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  lees  clear,  that  the 
state  of  parties  there  was  such  as  to  ex- 
cite a  high  degree  of  mutual  jealousy, 
and  great  alarm  in  the  Athenians,  to 
whom  the  loss  of  the  island  at  this  junc- 
ture would  have  been  almost 'irrepa- 
rable" (Hist.  Qr.  ch.  xxvii.  vol.  iii.  p. 
477,  2nd  edit.).  Manso  (Sparta^  book 
iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  266)  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
Surely  the  conclusion  which  Dr. 
ThirlwaJl  here  announoss  as  certain, 
cannot  be  held  to  rest  on  adequate  pre- 
mises. Admitting  that  there  was  an 
oligarchy  in  power  at  Samos,  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  explain  why  this  oli- 
garchy had  not  yet  carried  into  act  its 
disposition  to  revolt  from  Athens.  We 
see  that  none  of  the  allies  of  Athens— 
not  even  Chios,  the  most  powerful  of 
all  —  revolted  without  the  extraneous 

Sressure  and  encouragement  of  a  foreign 
eet.  Alkibiadds,  aftisr  securing  Chios, 
considered  Mildtus  to  be  next  in  order 
of  importance,  and  had  moreover  pecu- 
liar connexions  with  the  leading  men 
there  (viii.  17);  so  that  he  went  next 
to  detach  that  place  from  Athens.  Mi- 
ldtus, being  on  the  continent,  placed 
him  in  immediate  communication  with 
Tissaphemds,  for  which  reason  he  might 
naturally  deem  it  of  importance  supe- 
rior even  to  Samos  in  his  plans.  More- 
over, not  only  no  foreign  fleet  had  yet 
reached  Samos,  but  several  Athenian 
ships  had  arrived  there:  for  Strombi- 
I  chidds,  having  come  across  the  .^Igeaii 
I  too  late  to  save  Chios,  made  Samos  a 
I  sort  of  central  station  (viii.  16).  These 
drcumstaaces,  combined  with  the  known 
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the  purity  of  their  own  blood.    What  they  had  enacted  as  a 
privilege  was  now  thrown  back  upon  them  as  an  insult 


reluctance  of  the  Saznian  Demos  or  com- 
monalty, are  Burely  sufficient  to  explain 
why  the  Samian  oligarchy  had  not  yet 
oonsummated  its  designs  to  revolt.  And 
hence  the  £act,  that  no  revolt  had  yet 
taken  place,  cannot  be  held  to  warrant 
Dr.  Thirlwairs  inference,  that  the  go- 
vernment was  not  oligarchical. 

We  have  no  information  how  or  when 
the  oligarchical  government  at  Samos 
got  up.  That  the  Samian  refugees  at 
Ansa,  so  actively  hostile  to  Samos  and 
Athens  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  were  oligarchical 
exiles  acting  against  a  democratical  go* 
vemment  at  Samos  (iv.  75),  is  not  in 
itself  improbable;  yet  it  is  not  positively 
stated.  The  government  of  Somos 
might  have  been,  even  at  that  time,  oli- 
garchical ;  yet,  if  it  acted  in  the  Athe- 
nian interest,  there  would  doubtless  be 
a  body  of  exiles  watching  for  opportu- 
nities of  injuring  it,  by  aid  of  die  ene- 
mies of  Athens. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  we 
read  and  put  together  the  passages  of 
Thucydid6s,  viii.  21,  63,  73,  it  is  im- 
possible without  the  greatest  violence 
to  put  any  other  sense  upon  them,  ex- 
cept as  meaning  that  the  government  of 
Samos  was  no^p  in  the  hands  of  the  oli- 
garchy or  Ge6mori,  and  that  the  Demos 
rose  in  insurrection  against  them,  with 
ultimate  triumph.  The  natural  sense 
of  the  words  ^aydaraarts,  itrayitprafMu, 
is  that  of  msurrection  against  an  established 
government:  it  does  not  mean  "  a  violent 
attack  by  one  party  upon  another" — 
still  less  does  it  mean,  "an  attiick  made 
by  a  party  in  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment ;"  which  nevertheless  it  ought  to 
mean,  if  Dr.  Thirlwall  be  correct  in 
supposing  that  the  Samian  government 
was  now  democratical.  Thus  we  have, 
in  the  description  of  the  Samian  revolt 
from  Athens  —  Thucyd.  i.  115  (after 
Thucydidds  has  stated  that  the  Athe- 
nians established  a  democratical  govern- 
ment, he  next  says  that  the  Samian 
exiles  presently  came  over  with  a  mer- 
cenary force) — ical  irpArov  ^i\v  r^  ^iititf 
ivapiffTficav,  ical  iKpArrfcay  r&p 
v\tUrro»y,  8co,  Again,  v.  23 — about  the 
apprehended  insurrection  of  the  Helots 
against  the  Spartans— ^f  9^  ^  M\€ia 
iiraylimqrati  compare  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  v.  4,  19 ;  Plato,  Bepubl.  iv.  18, 
p.  444;  Herodot.  iii.  39-120.  So  also 
9vyaTo\  is  among  the  words  which  Thu- 


oydidte  uses  for  an  oligarchical  party, 
either  in  government  or  in  what  may 
be  called  oj^fxmtion  (i.  24 ;  v.  4).  But 
it  is  not  oonoeivable  to  me  that  Thucy- 
didds  would  have  emploved  the  words 
71  ivavdoTotris  ^r^  rod  8^/aov  ro7s  9vra- 
TOis — if  the  Demos  had  at  that  time 
been  actuallv  in  the  government. 

Again,  viu.  63,  he  says,  that  the  Athe- 
nian oligarchical  party  under  Peisander 
cArwy  rwy  JUtftiuy  'wpobrp^aarr^  rohs  Str- 
vvrohs  &ffT€  fC€tpaa9ai  furii  ff^v  6\tyap- 
XflBrivai,  Koi-wtp  iTravacrivTat  ah- 
rohs  k\\4\\ois  Xva  fi^  oXiyn/H 
X^yrau  Here  the  motive  of  the  pre- 
vious iirai'da-rcurts  is  clearly  noted — it 
was  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
under  an  oligarchical  government:  for  I 
agree  with  Eriiger  (in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Thirlwall),  that  this  is  the  dear  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  and  that  the  use  of 
the  present  tense  prevents  our  constru- 
ing it,  **  in  order  that  their  democratical 
government  might  not  be  subverted^ 
and  an  oligarchy  put  upon  them" — 
which  ought  to  be  the  sense,  if  Dr. 
Thirlwall's  view  were  just. 

Lastly,  viii.  73,  we  nave  ol  yhp  r6r€ 
r&v  ^a/iiwy  iwayairrdyrts  ro7s 
ivyaroTs  Kal  iyres  9^/iios,  fic- 
rafia\\6fi€yoi  ad$is -^  iy4yoyr6 
Tc  is  rpuueociovs  ^vyttfiAratf  Kol  i/AtWoy 
ro7s  HXKoiS  &s  9^lfi<p  6yri  iwtO^to^ai, 
Surely  these  words  —  ol  iirttyatrrdyrts 
rois  ivyarols  koX  6yrts  8^/ios—"  those 
who  having  risen  in  arms  against  the 
wealthy  and  powerful,  were  now  a  De- 
mos or  a  democracy" — must  imply  that 
the  persons  against  whom  a  rising  had 
taken  place  had  been  a  governing  oligarchy. 
Surely  also,  the  words  fierafiaXX6fi€yoi 
adSis,  can  mean  nothing  else  except  to 
point  out  the  strange  antithesis  between 
the  conduct  of  these  same  men  at  two 
different  epochs  not  far  distant  from 
each  other.  On  the  first  occasion,  they 
rose  up  against  an  established  oligar- 
chical government,  and  constituted  a 
democratical  government.  On  the  se- 
cond occasion,  they  rose  up  in  conspi- 
racy against  this  very  democratical  go- 
vernment, in  order  to  subvert  it,  and 
constitute  themselves  an  oligarchv  in  its 
place.  If  we  suppose  that  on  we  first 
occasion,  the  lestabliahed  government 
was  alreieuiy  democratical,  and  that  the 
persons  here  mentioned  were  not  con- 
spirators against  an  established  oligar- 
chy, but  merely  persons  making  use  of 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenian  blockading  fleet  was  surprised 
and  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  four  triremes,  by  the  Pelo-  peioponne- 
ponnesian  fleet  at  Peirseum,  which  was  thus  enabled  to  k^c%^*^ 
get  to  KenchreaB,  and  to  refit  in  order  that  it  might  be  i" ^nfS**" 
sent  to  Ionia.     The  sixteen  Peloponnesian  ships  which  ^^^  ^^ 
had  fought  at  Syracuse  had  already  come  back  to  Lechseum,  ^^^°^ 
in  spite  of  the  obstructions  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  Athenian 
squadron  under  Hippokles  at  Naupaktus.^     The  Lacedaemonian 
admiral  Astyochus  was  sent  to  Kenchreae  to  take  the  command 
and  proceed  to  Ionia  as  admiral  in  chief:  but  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  depart  for  Chios,  whither  he  arrived  with  only  four 
triremes,  followed  by  six  more  afterwards.* 

Before  he  reached  that  island,  however,  the  Chians^  zealous 
in  the  new  part  which  they  had  taken  up,  and  interested  Expedition 
for  their  own  safety  in  multiplying  defections  from  Jjg*^^^t 
Athens,  had  themselves  undertaken  the  prosecution  of  ^^^^^ 
the  plans  concerted  by  Agis  and  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Corinth. 
They  originated  an  expedition  of  their  own,  with  thirteen  triremes 
under  a  Lacedaemonian  Perioekus  named  Deiniadas,  to  procure  the 
revolt  of  Lesbos;  with  the  view,  if  successful,  of  proceeding 
afterwards  to  do  the  same  among  the  Hellespontine  dependencies 
of  Athens.  A  land-force  under  the  Spartan  Eualas,  partly  Pelo- 
ponnesian, partiy  Asiatic,  marched  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland 
northward  towards  Kyme,  to  cooperate  in  both  these  objects. 
Lesbos  was  at  this  time  divided  into  at  least  five  separate  dty- 
govemments — Methymna  at  the  north  of  the  island,  Mitylene 
towards  the  south-east,  Antissa,  Eresus  and  Pyrrha  on  the  west 
Whether  these  governments  were  oligarchical  or  democratical,  we 
do  not  know ;  but  the  Athenian  kleruchs  who  had  been  sent  to 
Mitylene  after  its  revolt  sixteen  years  before,  must  have  long  ago 
disappeared.'    The  Chian  fleet  first  went  to  Methymna  and  pro- 


the  powers  of  a  democratical  govem- 
ment  to  do  violence  to  rich  oitixens — 
aU  this  antithesis  completely  vanishes. 

On  the  whole,  I  feel  satisfied  that  the 
govemment  of  Samoa,  at  the  time  when 
Chios  rerolted  from  Athens,  was  oli- 
garchical like  that  of  Chios  itself.  Nor 
do  I  see  any  difficulty  in  beUeving  this 
to  be  the  fiict,  though  I  cannot  state 
when  and  how  the  oligarchy  became  es- 
tablished there.  So  long  as  the  island 
performed  its  duty  as  a  subject  aUy, 
Athens  did  not  interfere  with  the  form 
of  its  government.  And  she  was  least 
of  all  likely  to  interfere,  during  the 
seven  yean  of  peace  intervening  between 


the  years  421-414  B.c.  There  was  no- 
thing then  to  excite  her  apprehensions. 
The  degree  to  which  Athens  inters 
meddled  generally  with  the  internal 
affiurs  of  her  subject-allies,  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  much  ezasgerated. 

The  Samian  oligarch  or  Qedmori, 
dispossessed  of  the  government  on  this 
occasion,  were  restored  by  Lysander, 
after  his  victorious  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war — Xenoph.  Hellen.  ill.  3,  6 — 
where  they  are  called  ol  ipxaSot  woKirat, 

»  Thuoyd.  vUi.  13. 

«  Thucyd.  viU.  20-23. 

*  See  the  eai'lier  part  of  this  History, 
oh«]. 
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cured  the  revolt  of  that  place,  where  four  triremes  were  left  in 
guard,  while  the  remaining  nine  sailed  forward  to  Mitylene,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  that  important  town  also.^ 

Their  proceedings  however  were  not  unwatched  by  the  Athenian 
iu-9QcoeflBof  fleet  at  Samos.  Unable  to  recover  possession  of  Teoe, 
LMboBiB*""  Diomedon  had  been  obliged  to  content  himself  with  pro- 
D^nuined  g^^j^g  neutrality  from  that  town,  and  admission  for  the 
Athenians,  yggggig  ^f  Athcns  as  wcU  as  of  her  enemies:  he  had 
moreover  failed  in  an  attack  upon  Erae.^  But  he  had  since  been 
strengthened  partly  by  the  democratical  revolution  at  Samos, 
partly  by  the  arrival  of  Leon  with  ten  additional  triremes  from 
Athens :  so  that  these  two  commanders  were  now  enabled  to  sail, 
with  twenty-five  triremes,  to  the  relief  of  Lesbos.  Reaching 
Mitylene  (the  largest  town  in  that  island)  very  shortly  after 
its  revolt,  they  sailed  straight  into  the  harbour  when  no  one 
expected  them,  seized  the  nine  Chian  ships  with  little  resistance, 
iand  after  a  successful  battle  on  shore,  regained  possession  of  the 
city.  The  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Astyochus — who  had  only  been 
three  days  arrived  at  Chios  from  Kenchrese  with  his  four  triremes 
— ^saw  the  Athenian  fleet  pass  through  the  channel  between  duos 
and  the  mainland,  on  its  way  to  Lesbos ;  and  immediately  on  the 
same  evening  followed  it  to  that  island,  to  lend  what  aid  he  could, 
with  one  Chian  trireme  added  to  his  own  four,  and  some  hoplites 
on  board.  He  sailed  first  to  Pyrrha,  and  on  the  next  day  to 
Eresus,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  where  he  first  learnt  the 
recapture  of  Mitylene  by  the  Athenians.  He  was  here  also  joined 
by  three  out  of  the  four  Chian  triremes  which  had  been  left 
to  defend  that  place,  and  which  had  been  driven  away,  with  the 
loss  of  one  of  their  number,  by  a  portion  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
pushing  on  thither  from  Mitylene.  Astyochus  prevailed  on 
Eresus  to  revolt  from  Athens,  and  having  armed  the  population, 
sent  them  by  land  together  with  his  own  hoplites  under  Eteonikus 
to  Methymna,  in  hopes  of  preserving  that  place — whither  he  also 
proceeded  with  his  fleet  along  the  coast.  But  in  spite  of  all  his 
endeavours,  Methynma  as  well  as  Eresus  and  all  Lesbos  was 
recovered  by  the  Athenians,  while  he  himself  was  obliged* to 
return  with  his  force  to  Chios.  The  land  troops  which  had 
marched  along  the  mainland,  with  a  view  to  farther  operations  at 
the  Hellespont,  were  carried  back  to  Chios  and  to  their  req)ective 
homes.' 

»  Thuoyd.  yiii.  22.  I      »  Thuoyd.  viiL    23.      &ircKOAJ<r^  W 

*  Thucyd.  yiii.  20.  vAkiyKari  ir6\€is  k<U  6  iiwh  r&y  v^&p 
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The  recovery  of  Lesbos,  which  the  Athenians  now  placed  in 
a  better  posture  of  defence,  was  of  srest  importance  in  Haratfing 

li.  1  %  n         ^  1^  •  •  operatlonB 

itself,  and  arrested  for  the  moment  all  operations  agamst  oftiMAthe- 
them  at  the  Hellespont.  Their  fleet  from  Lesbos  was  Ohio*. 
first  employed  in  the  recovery  of  Klazomense,  which  they  again 
carried  back  to  its  original  islet  near  the  shore — the  new  town  on 
the  mainland,  called  Polichna,  though  in  course  of  being  built, 
being  not  yet  sufficiently  fortified  to  defend  itself.  The  leading  * 
anti- Athenians  ip  the  town  made  their  escape,  and  went  farther  up 
the  country  to  Daphnib.  Animated  by  such  additional  success — 
as  well  as  by  a  victory  which  the  Athenians,  who  were  blockading 
Miletus,  gained  over  Chalkideus,  wherein  that  officer  was  slain — 
Leon  and  Diomedon  thought  themselves  in  a  condition  to  begin 
aggressive  measures  agidnst  Chios,  now  their  most  active  enemy  in 
Ionia.  Their  fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  was  well-equipped  with 
Epibatae;  who,  though  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  were 
Tbetes  armed  at  the  public  cost,  yet  in  the  present  stress  of  afiairs 
were  impressed  from  the  superior  hoplites  in  the  city  muster-roll.' 
They  occupied  the  little  islets  called  CEnussse,  near  Chios  on  the 
north-east — ^as  well  as  the  forts  of  Sidussa  and  Pteleus  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Erythrse;  from  which  positions  they 'began  a  series  of 
harassing  operations  against  Chios  itself.  Disembarking  on  the 
island  at  Kardamyle  and  Bolissus,  they  not  only  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood,  but  inflicted  upon  the  Chian  forces  a  bloody  defeat. 
After  two  farther  defeats,  at  Phans  and  at  Leukonium,  the  Chians 
no  longer  dared  to  quit  their  fortifications ;  so  that  the  invaders 
were  left  to  ravage  at  pleasure  the  whole  territory,  being  at  the 
same  time  masters  of  the  sea  around,  and  blocking  up  the  port. 

The  Athenians  now  retaliated  upon  Chios  the  hardships  under 
which  Attica  itself  was  sufiering;  hardships  the  more  Hardihipe 
painfully  felt,  inasmuch  as  this  was  the  first  time  that  an  SfSJiS^ 
enemy  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  island,  since  the  repulse  SJ'^'j^up 
of  Xerxes  from  Greece,  and  the  organization  of  the  con-  ^  **»*•  **"«• 
federacy  of  Delos,  more  than  sixty  years  before.     The  territory  of 


Dr.  Arnold  and  GoUer  suppose  that 
these  soldiers  had  been  earned  oyer  to 
Lesbos  to  cooperate  in  detaching  the 
island  from  the  Athenians.  But  this  is 
not  implied  in  the  narratiTe.  The  land- 
force  marched  along  by  land  towards 
KlaEomen»  and  Kjmd  {6  wtCbs  ifia  IIc- 
Kowomffi^rUfP  Tc  T«y  wap6rrw  koI   r&y 

VOL.  V. 


fiivwy  TC  Ktd  Ki/iris).  Thucydidds  does 
not  say  that  they  ever  crossed  to  Les- 
bos: they  remained  near  Kymd  pre- 
pared to  march  forward,  after  that 
island  should  have  been  conquered,  to 
the  Hellespont. 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  24,  with  Dr.  Amold*B 
note. 
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Chios  was  highly  cultivated/  its  commeroe  extensive,  and  its 
wealth  among  the  greatest  in  all  Greece.  In  fact,  under  the 
Athenian  empire,  its  prosperity  had  been  so  marked  and  so  unin- 
terrupted, that  Thucydides  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the 
undeviating  prudence  and  circumspection  of  the  government, 
in  spite  of  circumstances  well- calculated  to  tempt  them  into 
extravagance.  **  Except  Sparta  (he  says),*  Chios  is  the  only  state 
that  I  know,  which  maintained  its  sober  judgement  throughout 
a  career  of  prosperity,  and  became  even  more  watchful  in  regard 
to  security,  in  proportion  as  it  advanced  in  power."  He  adds, 
that  the  step  of  revolting  from  Athens,  though  the  Chian  govern- 
ment now  discovered  it  to  have  been  an  error,  was  at  any  rate  a 
pardonable  error;  for  it  was  undertaken  under  the  impression, 
universal  throughout  Greece  and  prevalent  even  in  Athens  herself 
after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse,  that  Athenian  power,  if  not  Athe- 
nian independence,  was  at  an  end — and  undertaken  in  conjunction 
with  allies  seemingly  more  than  sufficient  to  sustain  it.  This 
remarkable  observation  of  Thucydides  doubtless  includes  an 
indirect  censure  upon  his  own  city,  as  abusing  her  prosperity  for 
purposes  of  unmeasured  aggrandisement;  a  censure  not  un- 
deserved in  reference  to  the  enterprise  against  Sicily.  But  it 
counts  at  the  same  time  as  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  condition 
of  the  allies  of  Athens  under  the  Athenian  empire,  and  goes  far 
in  reply  to  the  charge  of  practical  oppression  agsdnst  the  imperial 
city. 

The  operations  now  carrying  on  in  Chios  indicated  such  an 
Freah  foroes  Unexpected  renovation  in  Athenian  affairs,  that  a  party 
— ^ctoS*o?  i^  ^^^  island  began  to  declare  in  favour  of  re-union  with 
ntant netr  Athcus.  The  Chian  government  were  forced  to  summon 
Hiidtiu.  Astyochus,  with  his  four  Peloponnesian  ships  from  Ery- 
thrse,  to  strengthen  their  hands,  and  keep  down  opposition ; 
by  seizing  hostages  from  the  suspected  parties,  as  well  as  by  other 
precautions.  While  the  Chians  were  thus  endangered  at  home, 
the  Athenian  interest  in  Ionia  was  still  farther  fortified  by  the 
arrival  of  a  fresh  armament  from  Athens  at  Samos.  Phrynichus, 
Onomakles,  and  Skironides  conducted  a  fleet  of  forty-eight  tJriremes, 


1  AruBtotel.  PoUtic.  iv.  4,  1 ;  Athe- 
nsDUB,  vi.  p.  265. 

s  Thuoyd.  viii.  24.  Kal  fivrh.  rovro 
ol  flip  Xtoi  IjZti  oi/K^Ti  ^Tc^i^ciray,  o/  5^ 

fi4yfiy  K€ti  iLvad^  ovtreo'  iiwh  r&y  Myi^ucAv 
fi4xf*i  T^rt,  Zi€7r6pBjitrcaf,     Xioi  yh^  iUpoi 


fierii  AmnZmfiopiovSf  Sr  #y^  fa$6fiiiPf 
c^Scufior^irayTCf  ifia  iral  itrm^p6rgi<rap, 
KoH  ta^  itrtZitov  ^  WXir  abrots  M  rh 
fUiCop,  ri<r^  tcai  imtrfAOVpro  ixvp^^pop^ 
&c. 

viii.  45.    Ol  X7o(  ....  irXoiMTM^raroi 
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some  of  them  employed  for  the  transportation  of  hoplites ;  of  which 
latter  there  were  aboard  1000  Atiienians,  and  1500  Argeians. 
Five  hundred  of  these  Argeians,  having  come  to  Athens  without 
arms,  were  clothed  with  Athenian  panoplies  for  service.  The 
newly-arrived  armament  immediately  sailed  from  Samos  to  Miletus, 
where  it  effected  a  disembarkation,  in  conjunction  with  those 
Athenians  who  had  been  before  watching  the  place  from  the 
island  of  Lade.  The  Milesians  marched  forth  to  give  them 
battle;  mustering  800  of  their  own  hoplites,  together  with  the 
Feloponnesian  seamen  of  the  five  triremes  brought  across  by 
Chalkideus,  and  a  body  of  troops,  chiefly  cavalry,  yet  with  a  few 
mercenary  hoplites,  under  the  satrap  Tissaphemes.  Alkibiades 
also  was  present  and  engaged.  The  Argeians  were  so  full  of 
contempt  for  the  lonians  of  Miletus  who  stood  opposite  to  them, 
that  they  rushed  forward  to  the  charge  with  great  neglect  of  rank 
or  order ;  a  presumption  which  they  expiated  by  an  entire  defeat, 
with  the  loss  of  300  men.  But  the  Athenians  on  their  wing  were 
so  completely  victorious  over  the  Peloponnesians  and  others 
opposed  to  diem,  that  all  the  army  of  the  latter,  and  even  the 
Milesians  themselves  on  returning  from  their  pursuit  of  the 
Argeians,  were  forced  to  shelter  themselves  within  the  walls 
of  the  town.  The  issue  of  this  combat  excited  much  astonishment, 
inasmuch  as  on  each  side,  Ionian  hoplites  were  victorious  over 
Dorian.^ 

For  a  moment,  the  Athenian  army,  masters  of  the  field  under 
the  walls  of  Miletus,  indulged  the  hope  of  putting  that  preah  peio- 
city  under  blockade,  by  a  wall  across  the  isthmus  which  ^S^^ve 
connected  it  with  the  continent    But  these  hopes  soon  ^ii^n^^^ 
vanished  when  they  were  apprised,  on  the  very  evening  8SJl^yS». 
of  the  battle,  that  the  main  Feloponnesian  and  Sicilian  ^^phj^. 
fleet,  55  triremes  in  number,  was  actually  in  sight    Of  ^^^^ 
these  55, 22  were  Sicilian  (20  from  Syracuse  and  two  frx)m  Selinus) 
sent  at  the   pressing  instance   of   Hermokrat^s   and  under  his 
command,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  final  blow  at  Athens — so 
at  least  it  was  anticipated,  in  the  beginning  of  412  b.c     The' 
remaining  33  triremes  being  Feloponnesian,  the  whole  fleet  was 
placed  under  the  temporary  command  of  Theramenes  until  he 
could  join   the   admiral   Astyochus.    Theramenes,  halting   first 
at  the  island  of  Lerus  (ofi*  the  coast  towards  the  southward  of 
Miletus),  was  there  first  informed  of  the  recent  victory  of  tlie 
Athenians,  so  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  take  station  for  the 

»  Thooyd.  viU.  25,  26. 
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night  in  the  neighbouring  Gulf  of  lasys.  Here  he  was  found  by 
Alkibiades,  who  came  on  horseback  in  all  haste  from  Miletus, 
to  the  Milesian  town  of  Teichiussa  on  that  Gulf.  Alkibiades 
strenuously  urged  him  to  lend  immediate  aid  to  the  Milesians,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  construction  of  the  intended  wall  of  blockade ; 
representing  that  if  that  city  were  captured,  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Peloponnesians  in  Ionia  would  be  extinguished.  Accordingly  he 
prepared  to  sail  thither  the  next  morning ;  but  during  the  night, 
the  Athenians  thought  it  wise  to  abandon  their  position  near 
Miletus  and  return  to  Samos  with  their  wounded  and  their 
baggage.  Having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Theramenes  with 
his  fleet,  they  preferred  leaving  their  victory  unimproved,  to 
the  hazard  of  a  general  battle.  Two  out  of  the  three  commanders, 
indeed,  were  at  first  inclined  to  take  the  latter  course,  insisting 
that  the  maritime  honour  of  Athens  would  be  tarnished  by  retiring 
before  the  enemy.  But  the  third,  Phrynichus,  opposed  with  so 
much  emphasis  die  proposition  of  fighting,  that  he  at  length 
induced  his  colleagues  to  retire.  The  fleet  (he  said)  had  not  come 
prepared  for  fighting  a  naval  battle,  but  full  of  hoplites  for  land- 
operations  against  Miletus:  the  numbers  of  the  newly-arrived 
Peloponnesians  were  not  accurately  known ;  and  a  defeat  at  sea, 
under  existing  drcumstances,  would  be  utter  ruin  to  Athens. 
Thucydides  bestows  much  praise  on  Phrynichus  for  the  wisdom 
of  this  advicof  which  was  forthwith  acted  upon.  The  Athenian 
fleet  sailed  back  to  Samos';  from  which  place  the  Argeian 
hoplites,  sulky  with  their  recent  defeat,  demanded  to  be  conveyed 
home.^ 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  sailed  from 
captiire  of  thc  Gulf  of  lasus  to  Miletus,  expecting  to  find  and  fight 
pSSJonn^  the  Athenians,  and  leaving  their  masts,  sails,  and  rigging 
piSmilr'!^  (as  was  usual  when  going  into  action)  at  Teichiussa. 
mS?OTi.  Finding  Miletus  already  relieved  of  the  enemy,  they 
■oner.  stayed  there  only  one  day  in  order  to  reinforce  themselves 

with  the  25  triremes  which  Chalkideus  had  originally  brought 
thither,  and  which  had  been  since  blocked  up  by  the  Athenian  fleet 
at  Lade — and  then  sailed  back  to  Teichiussa  to  pick  up  the  tackle 
there  deposited.  Being  now  not  far  from  lasus,  the  residence  of 
Amorges,  Tissaphemes  persuaded  them  to  attack  it  by  sea,  in 
cooperation  with  his  forces  by  land.  No  one  at  lasus  was  aware 
of  die  arrival  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet :  the  triremes  approaching 
were  supposed  to  be  Athenians  and  friends,  ito  that  the  place  was 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  26,  27. 
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entered  and  taken  by  surprise;^  though  strong  in  situation  and 
fortifications,  and  defended  by  a  powerful  band  of  Grecian  merce- 
naries. The  capture  of  lasus,  in  which  the  Syracusans  distin- 
guished themselves,  was  of  signal  advantage  from  the  abundant 
plunder  which  it  distributed  among  the  army;  the  place  being 
rich  from  ancient  date,  and  probably  containing  the  accumulations 
of  the  satrap  Pissuthnes,  father  of  Amorges.  It  was  handed  over 
to  Tissaphemes,  along  with  all  the  prisoners,  for  each  head  of 
whom  he  paid  down  a  Daric  stater,  or  twenty  Attic  drachmae — 
and  along  with  Amorges  himself,  who  had  been  taken  alive  and 
whom  the  satrap  was  thus  enabled  to  send  up  to  Susa.  The 
Grecian  mercenaries  captured  in  the  place  were  enrolled  in  the 
service  of  the  captors,  and  sent  by  land  under  Pedaritus  to 
Erythrae,  in  order  that  they  might  cross  over  from  thence  to 
Chios.* 

The  arrival  of  the  recent  reinforcements  to  both  the  opposing 
fleets,  and  the  capture  of  lasus,  took  place  about  the  Tisaaphei^ 

,  .  .1  "i**^  1  !•!     nfts  begins  to 

autumnal  equinox  or  the  end  of  September;  at  which  filniiBhpay 
period,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  being  assembled  at  lopoimesiaa 
Miletus,  Tissaphemes  paid  to  them  the  wages  of  the  duoe^the^riite 
crews,  at  the  rate  of  one  Attic  drachma  per  head  per  futml  ^' 
diem,  as  he  had  promised  by  his  envoy  at  Sparta.  But  he  at  the 
same  time  gave  notice  for  the  future  (partly  at  the  instigation  of 
Alkibiades,  of  which  more  hereafter)  that  he  could  •not  continue  so 
high  a  rate  of  pay,  unless  he  should  receive  express  instructions 
from  Susa ;  and  that  until  such  instructions  came,  he  should  give 
only  half  a  drachma  per  day.  Theramenes,  being  only  commander 
for  the  interim,  until  the  junction  with  Astyochus,  was  indifierent 
to  the  rate  at  which  the  men  were  paid  (a  miserable  jealousy  which 
marks  the  low  character  of  many  of  these  Spartan  officers) :  but 
the  Syracusan  Hermokrates  remonstrated  so  loudly  against  the 
reduction,  that  he  obtained  from  Tissaphemes  the  promise  of 
a  slight  increase  above  the  half  drachma,  though  he  could  not 
succeed  in  getting  the  entire  drachma  continued.'    For  the  present, 


'  Phrymchufl  the  Athenian  com- 
mander was  afterwards  displaced  by  the 
Athenians — by  £he  recommendation  of 
Peisander,  at  the  time  when  this  dis- 
placement suited  the  purpose  of  the  oli- 
garchical, conspirators — on  the  diarge  of 
haying  abandoned  and  betrayed  AmoiigSa 
on  this  occasion,  and  caused  the  capture 
of  lasus  (Thucyd.  Tiii.  54). 

Phrynichus  and  his  colleagues  were 
certainly  guilty  of  grave  omission  in  not 


sending  notice  to  Amorgte  of  the  sudden 
retirement  of  the  Athenian  fleet  from 
Mildtus;  the  ignorance  of  which  droum- 
stance  was  one  reason  why  Amorgte 
mistook  the  Peloponnesian  ships  for 
Athenian. 

«  Thucyd.  viii.  28. 

8  Thucyd.  viii  29.  What  this  new 
rate  of  pay  was,  or  by  what  exact  frac- 
tion it  exceeded  the  naif  drachma,  is  a 
matter  which  the  words  of  Thucydidte 
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however,  the  seamen  were  in  good  spirits ;  not  merely  bom  faaving 
received  the  high  rate  of  pay,  but  from  the  plentiful  booty  recently 
acquired  at  lasus;^  while  Astyochus  and  the  Chians  were  also 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  so  large  a  fleet  Nevertheless 
the  Athenians  on  their  side  were  also  reinforced  by  35  fresh 
triremes,  which  reached  Samos  under  Strombichides,  Charmtnus, 
and  Euktemon.  The  Athenian  fleet  from  Chios  was  now  recalled 
to  Samos,  where  the  commanders  mustered  their  whole  naval  force, 
with  a  view  of  redividing  it  for  ulterior  operations. 

Considering  that  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  inome- 
Fbwertai  diatcly  after  the  Syracusan  disaster,  the  navy  of  Adiens 
flMt^at*"  t^  ^^^  °<>  I^^  scanty  in  number  of  ships  than  defective 
^zpMted  i^  equipment— we  read  with  amazement,  that  she  had 
^"oie^nr^  uow  at  Samos  no  less  than  104  triremes  in  full  condition 
of  Athens,  gj^^  disposablc  for  serrice,  besides  some  others  specially 
destined  for  the  transport  of  troops.  Indeed  the  total  number 
which  she  had  sent  out,  putting  together  the  separate  squadrons, 
had  been  128.'  So  energetic  an  efibrt,  and  so  unexpected  a 
renovation  of  afiairs  from  the  hopeless  prostration  of  last  year,  was 
such  as  no  Grecian  state  except  Athens  could  have  accomplished ; 
nor  even  Athens  herself,  had  she  not  been  aided  by  that  reserve 
iund,  consecrated  twenty  years  before  through  the  long-sighted 
calculation  of  Perikles. 

The  Athenians  resolved  to  employ  30  triremes  in  making  a 
Astyochus  at  landing,  and  establishing  a  fortified  post,  in  Chios ;  and 
u^e%^to  ^o^  being  drawn  among  the  generals,  Strombichides  with 
~"^  two  others  were  assigned  to  the  command.     The  other 

74  triremes,  remaining  masters  of  the  sea,  made  descents  near 
Miletus,  trying  in  vain  to  provoke  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  out  of 
that  harbour.  It  was  some  time  before  Astyochus  actually  went 
thither  to  assume  his  new  command — ^being  engaged  in  operations 
near  to  Chios,  which  island  had  been  left  comparatively  free  by  the 
recall  of  the  Athenian  fleet  to  the  general  muster  at  Samos. 
Going  forth  with  twenty  triremes — ten  Peloponnesian  and  ten 
Chian — he  made  a  fruitiess  attack  upon  Pteleus,  the  Athenian 
fortified  post  in  th6  Erythraean  territory ;  after  which  he  sailed  to 


do  not  enable  us  to  make  out.  None  of 
the  commentators  can  explain  the  text 
without  admitting  some  alteration  or 
omission  of  words:  nor  does  any  of  the 
explanations  given  appear  to  me  con- 
vincing. On  the  whole,  I  incline  to 
consider  the  ooi\jecture  and  explanation 


given  by  Paulmier  and  Dobree  as  mors 
pbkusibfe  than  that  of  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Qoller,  or  of  Poppo  and  Hermann. 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  36. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  30:  compare  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's note. 
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KlazomensBy  recently  re-transferred  from  the  continent  to  the 
neighbouring  idet  He  here  (in  conjunction  with  Tamos,  the 
Persian  general  of  the  district)  enjoined  the  Klasomenians  again 
to  break  with  Athens,  to  leave  their  islet,  and  to  take  up  their 
reudence  inland  at  DaphnCis,  where  the  philo-Peloponnesian  party 
among  them  still  remained  established  since  the  former  revolt 
This  demand  being  rejected^  he  attacked  Elazomense,  but  was 
repulsed,  although  the  town  was  unfortified;  and  was  presently 
driven  off  by  a  severe  storm,  from  which  he  found  shelter  at  Kyme 
and  Phokaea.  Some  of  his  ships  sheltered  themselves  during  the 
same  storm  on  certain  islets  near  to  and  belonging  to  Klazomens ; 
on  which  they  remained  eight  days,,  destroying  and  plundering  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants,  and  then  rejoined  Astyochus.  That 
admiral  was  now  anxious  to  make  an  attempt  on  Lesbos,  from 
which  he  received  envoys  promising  revolt  from  Athens.  But  the 
Corinthians  and  others  in  his  fleet  were  so  averse  to  the  enterprise, 
that  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  it  and  sail  back  to  Chios ;  his  fleet, 
before  it  arrived  there,  being  again  dispersed  by  the  stormsi 
frequent  in  the  month  of  November.' 

Meanwhile  Pedaritus,  despatched  by  land  from  Miletus  (at  the 
head  of  the  mercenary  force  made  prisoners  at  lasus,  as  Ptedaritocu. 
well  as  of  500  of  the  Peloponneaan  seamen  who  had  ^"^^ 
originally  crossed  the  sea  with  Chalkideus  and  since  ^!£^^ 
served  as  hoplites),  had  reached  Erythrae,  and  from  (hence  hu^S 
crossed  the  channel  to  Chios.  To  him  and  to  the  A*tyochui. 
Chians,  Astyochus  now  proposed  to  undertake  the  expedition 
to  Lesbos ;  but  he  experienced  from  them  the  same  reluctance  as 
from  the  Corinthians — a  strong  proof  that  the  tone  of  feeling 
in  Lesbos  had  been  found  to  be  decidedly  philo- Athenian  on  the 
former  expedition.  Pedaritus  even  peremptorily  refused  to  let  him 
have  the  Chian  triremes  for  any  such  purpose — ^an  act  of  direct 
insubordination  in  a  Lacedaemonian  officer  towards  the  admiral-in- 
chief,  which  Astyochus  resented  so  strongly,  that  he  immediately 
left  Chios  for  Miletus,  carrying  away  with  him  all  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  triremes,  and  telling  the  Chians,  in  terms  of  strong  displea- 
sure, that  they  might  look  in  vain  to  him  for  aid,  if  they  should 
come  to  need  it  He  halted  with  his  fleet  for  the  night  under  the 
headland  of  Korykus  (m  the  Erythraean  territory),  on  the  north 
sdde ;  but  while  there,  he  received  an  intimation  of  a  supposed  plot 
to  betray  Erythraea  by  means  of  prisoners  sent  back  from  the 
Athenian   station   at  Samos.     Instead    of  pursuing  his  voyage 

»  Thucyd.  ▼iii.  31,  32. 
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to  Miletus,  he  therefore  returned  on  the  next  day -to  Erythrse  to 
investigate  this  plot,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  stratagem  of  the 
prisoners  themselves  in  order  to  obtain  their  liberation.^ 

The  fact  of  his  thus  going  back  to  Erythrae,  instead  of  pursuing 
ABtyoctaQB  his  voyage,  proved,  by  accident  the  jfalvation  of  his  fleet. 
chiC^d  ^^^  i^  ^  happened  that  on  that  same  night  the  Athenian 
MiSui^  fleet  under  Strombichides — 30  triremes  accompanied  by 
tJSrebt  he    80™®  triremes  carrying  hoplites — ^had  its  station  on  the 


AtbSSiif**  southern  side  of  the  same  headland.  Neither  knew  of 
^^^  the  position  of  the  other,  and  Astyochus^  had  he  gone 

forward  the  next  day  towards  Miletus,  would  have  fallen  in  with 
the  superior  numbers  of  his  enemy.  He  farther  escaped  a  terrible 
storm,  which  the  Athenians  encountered  when  they  doubled  the 
headland  going  northward.  Descrying  three  Chian  triremes,  they 
gave  chase,  but  the  storm  became  so  violent  that  even  these  Chians 
had  great  difficulty  in  making  their  own  harbour,  while  the  three 
foremost  Athenian  ships  were  wrecked  on  the  neighbouring  shore, 
all  the  crews  either  perishing  or  becoming  prisoners.*  The  rest  of 
the  Athenian  fleet  found  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Phcpnikus  on 
the  opposite  mainland — under  the  lofty  mountain  called  Mimas, 
north  of  Erythrae. 

As  soon  as  weather  permitted,  they  pursued  their  voyage  to 
The  Athe-  Lcsbos,  from  which  island  they  commenced  their  opera- 
biish  A  for.  tions  of  iuvadiug  Chios  and  establishing  in  it  a  permanent 
in  chSUta  fortified  poet.  Having  transported  their  land-force  across 
iSi!uS£  from  Lesbos,  they  occupied  a  strong  maritime  site  called 
Delphinium,  seemingly  a  projecting  cape  having  a  sheltered 
harbour  on  each  side,  not  fiur  from  the  city  of  Chios.'  They 
bestowed  great  labour  and  time  in  fortifying  this  post,  both  on  the 
land  and  the  sea  side,  during  which  process  they  were  scarcely 
interrupted  at  all  either  by  the  Chians,  or  by  Pedaritus  and  his 
garrison ;  whose  inaction  arose  not  merely  from  the  discouragement 
of  the  previous  defeats,  but  from  the  political  dissension  which  now 
reigned  in  the  city.  A  strong  philo-Athenian  party  had  pro- 
nounced itself;  and  though  Tydeus  its  leader  was  seized  by 
Pedaritus  and  put  to  death,  still  his  remidning  partisans  were  so 


»  Thiicyd.  ▼lit  32,  33. 


of  last  preparations,  against  Chios — was 


s  Thucyd.  viii.  33,  34.  only  repeating  what  they  had  once  done 


*  Thu(^d.  viii.  34-38.     AcX^(vt  .  . . 
That  the  Athenians  should  select  Les 


before  (o.  24),  and  what  they  again  did 
afterwards  (c.  100).  I  do  not  feel  the 
difficulty  which  strikes  Dobree  and  Dr. 


bos  on  this  occasion  as  the  base  of  their  |  Thirlwall.     Doubtless  Delphinium  was 
operations,  and  as  the  immediate  scene  :  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Chios. 
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numerous,  that  the  government  was  brought  to  an  oligarchy 
narrower  than  ever — ^and  to  the  extreme  of  jealous  precaution,  not 
knowing  whom  to  trust.  In  spite  of  numerous  messages  sent  to 
Miletus,  entreating  succour  and  representing  the  urgent  peril 
to  which  this  greatqpt  among  all  the  Ionian  allies  of  Sparta  was 
exposed — Astyochus  adhered  to  his  parting  menaces,  and  refused 
compliance.  The  indignant  Pedaritus  sent  to  prefer  complaint 
against  him  at  Sparta  as  a  traitor.  Meanwhile  the  fortress  at 
Delphinium  advanced  so  near  towards  completion,  that  Chios 
began  to  suffer  from  it  as  much  as  Athens  suffered  from  Dekeleia, 
with  the  farther  misfortune  of  being  blocked  up  by  sea.  The 
slaves  in  this  wealthy  island — chiefly  foreigners  acquired  by 
purchase,  but  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  Grecian  state 
except  Laconia — were  emboldened  by  the  manifest  superiority  and 
assured  position  of  the  invaders  to  desert  in  crowds ;  and  the  loss 
arising,  not  merely  from  their  flight,  but  frx)m  the  valuable  infor- 
mation and  aid  which  they  gave  to  the  enemy,  was  immense.^  The 
distress  of  the  island  increased  every  day,  and  could  only 
be  relieved  by  succour  from  without,  which  Astyochus  still 
withheld. 

That  officer,  on  reaching  Miletus,  found  the  Peloponnesian  force 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  iEgean  just  reinforced  by  a  Dorieos 
squadron  of  twelve  triremes  under  Dorieus ;  chiefly  from  SuS^SiS? 
Thurii,  which  had  undergone  a  political  revolution  since  JronSS'^ 
the  Athenian  disaster  at  Syracuse,  and  was  now  decidedly  2S?i^h5»**" 
in  the  hands  of  the  active  philo-Laconian  party ;   the  ~J{JJ[^^ 
chief  persons  friendly  to  Alliens  having  been  exiled.*  Knidu*. 
Dorieus  and  his  squadron,  crossing  the  JEgean  in  its  southern 
latitude,  had  arrived  safely  at  Knidus,  which  had  already  been 
conquered   by  Tissaphemes  from  Athens,  and  had   received   a 
Persian  garrison.'     Orders  were  sent  from  Miletus  that  half  of 
this  newly-arrived  squadron  should  remain  on  guard  at  Knidus, 
while  the  other  half  should  cruise  near  the  Triopian  Cape  to 
intercept  the  trading-vessels  from  Egypt     But  the  Athenians,  who 
had  also  learned  the  arrival  of  Dorieus,  sent  a  powerful  squadron 


1  Thucyd.  Yiii.  38-40.  About  the 
slaTos  in  ChioB,  see  the  extracts  from 
Theopompus  and  Kymphoddrus  in 
Athenseus,  vi.  p.  265. 

That  fit>m  Nymphoddrus  appears  to 
be  nothing  but  a  romantic  local  legend, 
connected  with  the  Chapel  of  the  Kind- 
hc'Mrted  Hero  (*Hpo»os  thfi4yovs)  at  Chios. 
.   Even  in  antiquity,  though  the  insti- 


tution of  slayery  was  universal  and  no- 
way disapproved,  yet  the  slave-trade, 
or  the  buymg  and  selling  of  slaves,  was 
accounted  more  or  less  odious. 

*  See  the  Life  of  Lysias  the  Rhetor, 
in  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus,  c.  i.  p. 
453  Reisk,  and  in  Plutarch,  Yit.  X. 
Oratt.  p.  835. 

»  Thucyd.  viu.  35-109. 
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from  SamoSy  which  captured  all  these  six  triremes  off  Cape 
Triopium,  though  the  crews  escaped  ashore.  They  farther  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  Knidus,  which  was  very  nearly  successful,  as 
the  town  was  unfortified  on  the.  sea-side.  On  the  morrow  the 
attack  was  renewed ;  but  additional  defences  had  been  provided 
dnring  the  night,  while  the  crews  of  the  ships  captured  near 
Triopium  had  come  into  help ;  so  that  the  Athenians  were  forced 
to  return  to  Samos  without  any  farther  advantage  than  that  of 
ravaging  the  Knidian  territory.  Astyoohus  took  no  step  to  inter- 
cept them,  nor  did  he  think  himself  strong  enough  to  keep  the  sea 
against  the  74  Athenian  triremes  at  Samos,  though  his  fleet  at 
Mil8tus  was  at  this  moment  in  high  condition.  The  rich  booty 
acquired  at  lasus  was  unconsumed ;  the  Milesians  were  zealous  in 
the  confederate  cause ;  while  the  pay  from  Tissaphemes  continued 
to  be  supplied  with  tolerable  regularity,  yet  at  the  reduced  rate 
mentioned  a  little  above.  ^ 
Though  the  Peloponnesians  had  hitherto  no  ground  of  complaint 

Pteto^nne-     (^^^  ^  ^^7  ^'^^  camc  to  have)  against  the  satrap  for 
i(«ntreatj     Irregularity  of  payment,  still  the  powerful  fleet  now  al;  ( 

phernte,        Miletus  inspired  the  commanders  with  a  new  tone  of  coo-  ^ 

bjAstyoebm  fidcuce,  SO  that  they  became  ashamed  of  the  stipulations 
meu^  ^  of  that  treaty  to  which  Chalkideua  and  Alkibiades,  when 
first  landing  at  Miletus  with  their  scanty  armament,  had  submitted. 
Accordingly  Astyochus,  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Miletus, 
and  even  before  the  departure  of  Theramenes  (whose  functions 
had  expired  when  he  had  handed  over  the  fleet),  insisted  on  a 
,  fresh  treaty  with  Tissaphem£s,  which  was  agreed  on,  to  the 
foUowing  effect  :— 

^  Convention  and  alliance  is  concluded,  on  the  following  condi- 
tions, between  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  allies — ^and  King 
Darius,  his  sons,  and  Tissaphemes.  The  Lacedssmonians  and 
their  allies  shall  not  attack  or  injure  any  territory  or  any  city  which 
belongs  to  Darius  or  has  belonged  to  his  father  or  ancestors ;  nor 
shall  they  raise  any  tribute  from  any  of  the  said  cities.  Neither 
Darius  nor  any  of  his  subjects  shall  attack  or  injure  the  Lacedas- 
mbnians  or  their  allies.  Should  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies 
have  any  occasion  for  the  king— or  should  the  king  have  any 
occasion  for  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies — ^let  each  meet  as 
much  as  may  be  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  other.  Both  will 
carry  on  jointly  the  war  against  Athens  and  her  allies :  neither 
party  shall  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  without  mutual  consent 

>  Thucyd.  viii.  35,  36.   ical ykp  fiur$ht  4hl9oro  kpttolprttSi  &c. 
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The  king  shall  pay  and  keep  any  anny  which  he  may  have  sent 
for  and  which  may  be  employed  in  his  territory.  If  any  of  the 
cities  parties  to  this  conventioii  shall  attack  the  king's  territory, 
the  rest  engage  to  hinder  them,  and  to  defend  the  king  with  their 
best  power.  And  if  any  one  within  the  king's  territory,  or  within 
the  territory  subject  to  him,^  shall  attack  the  Lacediemonians 
or  their  allies,  liie  king  shall  hinder  them  and  lend  his  best 
def^ndye  aid." 

Looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  Pan-hellenic  patriotism,  this  second 
treaty  of  Astyocbus  and  Theramenes  was  less  disgraceful  compariMn 
than  the  first  treaty  of  Chalkideus.  It  did  not  formally  ^^^ 
proclaim  that  all  those  Grecian  cities  which  had  ever  ^nn^ 
belonged  to  the  king  or  to  his  ancestors,  should  still  be  considered 
as  his  subjects ;  nor  did  it  pledge  the  Lacedaemonians  to  aid  the 
king  in  hindering  any  of  them  from  achieving  their  liberty.  It  still 
admitted,  however,  by  implication,  undiminished  extent  of  the 
king's  dominion,  the  same  as  at  the  maximum  under  his  pre- 
decessors— the  like  undefined  rights  of  the  king  to  meddle  with 
Grecian  afiairs — ^tbe  like  unqualified  abandonment  of  all  the 
Greeks  on  the  continent  of  Aua.  The  conclusion  of  this  treaty 
was  the  last  act  performed  by  Theramends,  who  was  lost  at  sea 
shortly  afterwards,  on  his  voyage  home,  in  a  small  boat — no  one 
knew  how.* 

Astyocbus,  now  alone  in  command,  was  still  importuned  by  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  the  distressed  Chians  for  relief,  Airivaiof* 
and  in  spite  of  his  reluctance,  was  compeUed  by  the  ^eSm 
murmurs  of  his  own  army  to  lend  an  ear  to  them — when  SSSrAi- 
a  new  incident  happened  which  gave  him  at  least  a  good  j^^j^** 
pretext  for  directing  his  attention  southward.    A  Pelo-  J^J^^^ 
ponnesian  squadron  of  27  triremes  under  the  command  MSp^tan 
of  Antistbenes,  having  started  from  Cape  Malea  about  •i<'°«r. 
the  winter  tropic  or  dose  of  412  B.G.,  had  first  crossed  the  sea  to 
Mdos,  where  it  dispersed  ten  Athenian  triremes  and  captured 


»  Thucyd.  viii.  37.     KaX  ^v  ns  rmy 

pimp  ly  ^  r&v  ^v/ifbix<"^>  fiairtX^s  Km- 

The  distiaetion  here  drawn  between 
the  kin^s  territory,  and  the  territoiy  over 
which  the  king  hokb  empire  —  deeerres 
notice.  By  the  former  phrase  is  under- 
stood (I  presume)  the  continent  of  Asia, 
which  the  court  of  Sua*  looked  upon, 


together  with  all  its  inhabitants,  as  a 
freehold  exceedingly  sacred  and  pecu- 
liar (Herodot.  i  4):  by  the  Utter,  as 
much  as  the  satrap  should  find  it  oon- 
yenient  to  lay  hands  upon,  o£  that  which 
had  once  belonged  to  Darius  eon  of  Hv- 
staspea  or  to  JLorxes,  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  power. 
'  Thucyd.  Tiii.  38.     itwoirX4*t¥  4v  Ki- 
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three  of  them — then  afterwards,  from  apprehension  that  these 
fugitive  Athenians  would  make  known  its  approach  at  Samos,  ha«^ 
made  a  long  circuit  round  by  Krete,  and  ^us  ultimately  reached 
Kaunus  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Asia  Minor.  This  was 
the  squadron  which  Ealligeitus  and  Timagoras  had  caused  to  be 
equipped,  having  come  over  for  that  purpose  a  year  before  as 
envoys  from  the  satrap  Phamabazus.  Antisthenes  was  instructed 
first  to  get  to  Miletus  and  put  himself  in  concert  with  the  main 
Lacedaemonian  fleet ;  next,  to  forward  these  triremes,  or  another 
squadron  of  equal  force,  under  Elearchus,  to  the  Hellespont,  for 
the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  Phamabazus  against  the  Athenian 
dependencies  in  that  region.  Eleven  Spartans,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  Lichas,  accompanied  Antisthenes,  to  be  attached  to  Astyochus 
as  advisers,  according  to  a  practice  not  unusual  with  the  Lacedie- 
monians.  These  men  were  not  only  directed  to  review  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Miletus,  and  exercise  control  coordinate  with 
Astyochus — but  even  empowered,  if  they  saw  reason,  to  dismiss 
that  admiral  himself,  upon  whom  the  complaints  of  Pedaritus 
from  Chios  had  cast  suspicion ;  and  to  appoint  Antisthenes  in  his 
place.^ 

No  sooner  had  Astyochus  learnt  at  Miletus  the  arrival  of 
Astyochus  Antisthcnes  at  Kaunus,  than  he  postponed  all  idea  of 
SbfflMt^  lending  aid  to  Chios,  and  sailed  immediately  to  secure 
letS  to*joiii  ^^^  junction  with  the  27  new  triremes  as  well  as  with  the 
iJj°3r*^"  ^®^  Spartan  counsellors.  In  his  voyage  southward  he 
-h?dT  captured  the  city  of  K8s,  unfortified  and  half  ruined  by 
Athl^ui  ^  recent  earthquake,  and  then  passed  on  to  Knidus; 
SldS"***  where  the  inhabitants  strenuously  urged  him  to  go 
channtoiM.  forward  at  once,  even  without  disembarking  his  men,  in 
order  that  he  might  surprise  an  Athenian  squadron  of  20  triremes 
under  Charminus ;  which  had  been  despatched  from  Samos,  after 
the  news  received  from  Melos,  in  order  to  attack  and  repel  the 
squadron  under  Antisthenes.  Charminus,  having  his  station  at 
SymS,  was  cruising  near  Rhodes  and  the  Lykian  coast,  to  watch, 
though  he  had  not  been  able  to  keep  back,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
just  arrived  at  Kaunus.  In  this  position  he  was  found  by  the  far 
more  numerous  fleet  of  Astyochus,  the  approach  of  which  he  did 
not  at  all  expect  But  the  rainy  and  hazy  weather  had  so  dis* 
persed  it,  that  Charminus,  seeing  at  first  only  a  few  ships  apart 

*  Thucyd.  yiii.  39.    Kai  ^priro  abroiSy  IKwv    ^vtf€vifi€Ke7ffSai,    f    fi4Wu 
is  MiXryrov  iu^iKoiiipovs  r&v    re    & X-  |  Apurra  H^ufy  &o. 
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from  the  rest,  mistook  them  for  the  smaller  squadron  of  new- 
comers. Attacking  the  triremes  thus  seen,  he  at  first  gained 
considerable  advantage — disabling  three  and  damaging  several 
others.  But  presently  the  dispersed  vessels  of  the  main  fleet  came 
in  sight  and  closed  round  him,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  make  the 
best  speed  in  escaping,  first  to  the  island  called  Teutlussa,  next  to 
Halikamassus.  He  did  not  eflect  his  escape  without  the  loss  of 
six  ships ;  while  the  victorious  Peloponnesians,  after  erecting  their 
trophy  on  the  island  of  Syme,  returned  to  Knidus,  where  the  entire 
fleet,  including  the  27  triremes  newly  arrived,  was  now  united.^ 
The  Athenians  in  Samos  (whose  affairs  were  now  in  confusion, 
from  causes  which  will  be  explained  in  the  ensuing  chapter)  had 
kept  no  watch  on  the  movements  of  the  main  Peloponnesian  fleet 
at  Miletus,  and  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  its  departiure  until 
they  were  apprised  of  the  defeat  of  Charmtnus.  They  then  sailed 
down  to  Syme,  took  up  the  sails  and  rigging  belonging  to  that 
squadron,  which  had  been  there  deposited,  and  then,  after  an 
attack  upon  Loryma,  carried  back  their  whole  fleet  (probably 
including  the  remnant  of  the  squadron  of  Charminns)  to  Samos.* 

Though  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  now  assembled  at  Knidus  con- 
sisted of  94  triremes,  much  superior  in  number  to  the  2*^"^*". 
Athenian,  it  did  not  try  to  provoke  any  general  action.  Knidiu- 
The  time  of  Lichas  and  his  brother  commissioners  was  at  dMiins  of 
first  spent  in  negotiations  with  Tissaphernes,  who  had  -te^be- 
joined  them  at  Knidus,  and  against  whom  they  found  a  imTLich^ 
strong  feeling  of  discontent  prevalent  in  the  fleet    That  satrap 
(now  acting  greatly  under  the  advice  of  Alkibiades,  of  which  also 
more  in  the  coming  chapter)  had  of  late  become  slack  in  the 
Peloponnesian   cause,  and  irregular  in  furnishing  pay  to  their 
seamen,  during  the  last  weeks  of  their  stay  at  Miletus.     He  was 
at  the  same  time  full  of  promises,  paralysing  all  their  operations 
by  assurances  that  he  was  bringing  up  the  vast  fleet  of  Phenicia 
to  their  aid  :  but  in  reality  his  object  was,  under  fair  appearances, 
merely  to   prolong  the  contest  and  waste  the  strength  of  both 
parties.     Arriving  in  the  midst  of  this  state  of  feeling,  and  dis- 
cussing with  Tissaphernes  the  future  conduct  of  the  war,  lichas 
not  only  expressed  displeasure  at  his  past  conduct,  but  even 
protested  against  the  two  conventions  concluded  by  Chalkideus 


»  Thucyd.  viii.  42. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  43.    ThiB  defeat  of 
Charmlnua  U  made  the  subject  of  a  jest 


by  Aristophante  —  Thesmophor.    810, 
with  tiie  note  of  Paulmier. 
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and  by  Theramenes,  as  being,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  a 
disgrace  to  the  Hellenic  name.  By  the  express  terms  of  the 
former,  and  by  the  implications  of  the  latter,  not  merely  all  the 
islands  of  the  iEgean,  but  even  Thessaly  and  BoBotia,  were  ac- 
knowledged as  subject  to  Persia ;  so  that  Sparta^  if  she  sanctioned 
such  conditions,  would  be  merely  imposing  upon  the  Greeks  a 
Persian  sceptre,  instead  of  general  freedom,  for  which  she  pro- 
fessed to  be  struggling.  Lichas,  declaring  that  he  would  rather 
renounce  all  prospect  of  Persian  pay,  than  submit  to  such  con* 
ditions,  proposed  to  negotiate  for  a  fresh  treaty  upon  other  and 
better  terms — a  proposition,  which  Tissaphemes  rejected  with  so 
much  indignation,  as  to  depart  without  settling  anything.^ 

His  desertion  did  not  discourage  the  Peloponnesdan  counsellors, 
peioponne.  Posscssiug  a  fleet  larger  than  they  had  ever  before  had 
mMtcra        united  in  Asia,  together  with  a  numerous  body  of  allies, 

Rhodes,  and       «  ii-ii«ii  i* 

MtabiiBhes  they  calculated  on  bemg  able  to  get  money  to  pay  their 
isutid.°  men  without  Persian  aid ;  and  an  invitation,  whidi  they 
just  now  received  from  various  powerful  men  at  Rhodes,  tended  to 
strengthen  such  confidence.  The  island  of  Rhodes,  inhabited  by  a 
Dorian  population  considerable  in  number  as  well  as  distinguished 
for  nautical  skill,  was  at  this  time  divided  between  three  separate 
city-governments,  as  it  had  been  at  the  epoch  of  the  Homeric 
Catalogue — Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Kameirus;  for  the  city  called 
Rhodes,  formed  by  a  coalescence  of  all  these  three,  dates  only 
from  two  or  three  years  after  the  period  which  we  have  now 
reached.  Invited  by  several  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  island,  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  first  attacked  Kameirus,  the  population  of 
which,  intimidated  by  a  force  of  94  triremes,  and  altogether 
uninformed  of  their  approach,  abandoned  their  city,  which  had 
no  defences,  and  fled  to  the  mountains.^    All  the  three  Rhodian 


«  Thuoyd*  viii.  43. 

a  Thucyd.  viu.  44.     Ol  «'  4s  r^y  'PtJ- 

rdrmy  itytp&v,  r^y  yvAfoip  ttxoy  wKuv^ 
&C. 

.  .  .  Kal  wpocfiaXivTts  Kofittp^  riis 
Po8(ar  vpArjit  vaval  rivtruptri  koHL  iyytyi' 
KOVTO,  iit^Sfiricav  filv  robs  vo\' 
\ohSt  oiK  €l96Tas  rk  vpaa'<r6' 
utvOf  fcal  %^vyoVy  &AAwf  tc  kqDl  drci- 

We  have  to  remark  here,  as  on  for- 
mer occasions  of  revolts  among  the  de- 
pendent allies  of  Athens — ^that  the  ge- 
neral population  of  the  allied  city  mani- 


fests no  preyiouB  discontent,  nor  any 
spontaneous  disposition  to  revolt.  The 
powerful  men  of  the  island  (those  who, 
if  the  government  was  democratical, 
formed  the  oligarchical  minority,  but 
who  formed  the  government  itself,  if 
oligarchical)  conspire  and  bring  in  the 
Peloponnesian  force,  unknown  to  the 
body  of  the  citisens,  and  thus  leave  to 
the  latter  no  free  choice.  The  real  feel- 
ing towards  Athens  on  the  part  of  the 
body  of  the  citizens  is  one  of  simple  ac- 
quiescence, with  little  attachment  on 
tne  one  hand — yet  no  hatred,  or  sense 
of  practical  suffering,  on  the  other. 
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towns,  destitute  of  fortifications^  were  partly  persuaded,  partly 
frightened,  into  the  step  of  revolting  from  Atiiens  and  allying 
themselves  with  the  Peloponnesians.  The  Athenian  fleet,  whose 
commanders  were  just  now  too  busy  with  political  intrigue  to  keep 
due  miHtary  watch,  arrived  from  Samos  too  late  to  save  Rhodes, 
and  presently  returned  to  the  former  island,  leaving  detachments 
at  Chalke  and  K63  to  harass  the  Peloponnesians  with  desultory 
attacks. 

The  Peloponnesians  now  levied  from  the  Rhodians  a  con- 
tribution of  32  talents,  and  adopted  the  island  as  the  LongiMo-, 
main  station  for  their  fleet,  instead  of  Miletus.     We  can  ^t  at^^ 
explain  this  change  of  place  by  their  recent  unfriendly  ^^^^g 
discussion  with  Tissaphemes,  and  their  desire  to  be  more  ^  tS^ 
out  of  his  reach.'     Rit  what  we  cannot  so  easily  explain,  Jj;^jj57n 
is — that  they  renudned  on  the  island  without  any  move-  Jj^^^f^ 
ment  or  military  action,  and  actually  hauled  their  tri-  officers. 
remes  ashore,  for  the  space  of  no  less  than  eighty  days ;  that  is, 
from  about  the  middle  of  January  to  the  end  of  March  411  B.a 
While  their  powerfril  fleet  of  94  triremes,  superior  to  that  of 
Athens  at  Samos,  was  thus  lying  idle — their  allies  in  Chios  were 
known   to   be  suffering  severe  and  increasing  distress^   and  re- 
peatedly pressing  for  aid : '  moreover  the  promise  of  sending  to 
co<)perate  with  Phamabazus  against  the  Athenian  dependencies  on 
the  Hellespont,  remained  unperformed'     We  may  impute  such 
extreme  military  slackness  mainly  to  the  inmdious  policy  of  Tissa- 
phemes, now  playing  a  double  game  between  Sparta  and  Athens. 
He  still  kept  up  intelligence  with  the  Peloponnesians  at  Rhodes — 
paralysed  their  energies  by  assurances  that  the  Phenidan  fleet  was 
actually  on  its  way  to  aid  them — and  ensured  the  success  of  these 
intrigues  by  bribes  distributed  personally  among  the  generals  and 
the  trierarchs.    Even  Astyochus  the  general-in-chief  took  his  share 
in  this  corrupt  bargain,  against  which  not  one  stood  out  except  the 
Syracusan  Hermokrates.^     Such  prolonged  inaction  of  the  arma- 
ment, at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  force,  was  thus  not  simply  the 
fruit  of  honest  mistake,  like  the  tardiness  of  Nikias  in  Sicily — but 


>  Thaoyd.  viii.  44:  oomp«re  c.  57. 

■  Thu<^d.  viu.  40-65. 

»  Thucyd.  viiL  39. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  45.  fiuggMtions  of  Al- 
kibiadte  to  Tisaaphemte — Kol  roifs  rpntp- 
dpxovt  Ko]  Tohs  trrpaniyobs  rHv  v6K€wv 


ahrhv  TCiirat,  tar*  Ivyx*/*^^*' 
Tavra  kavr^^  vXV  '''^■^  "XvpaitocittP' 

r  o  r  ^kp  Tov  l^/bMrorrof  ^v/^uix"^^^' 

About  the  bribes  to  Astyochus  him- 
self, see  also  c.  50. 
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proceeded  from  the  dishonesty  and  personal  avidity  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  officers. 

I  have  noticed,  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion,  the  many 
evidences  which  exist  of  the  prevalence  of  personal  corruption — 
even  in  its  coarsest  form,  that  of  direct  bribery — among  the 
leading  Greeks  of  all  the  cities,  when  acting  individually.  Of 
such  evidences  the  incident  here  recorded  is  not  the  least  re- 
markable. Nor  ought  this  general  fact  ever  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  discuss  the  question  between  oligarchy  and  democracy, 
as  it  stood  in  the  Grecian  world.  The  confident  pretensions  put 
forth  by  the  wealthy  and  oligarchical  Greeks  to  superior  virtue, 
public  as  well  as  private — ^and  the  quiet  repetition,  by  various 
writers  modern  and  ancient,  of  the  laudatory  epithets  implying 
such  assumed  virtue — are  so  far  from  being  borne  out  by  history, 
that  these  individuals  were  perpetually  ready  as  statesmen  to 
betray  their  countrymen,  or  as  generals  even  to  betray  the  in- 
terests of  their  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  money 
themselves.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  this  was  true  of  all 
of  them ;  but  it  was  true  sufficiently  often,  to  be  reckoned  upon 
as  a  contingency  more  than  probable.  If,  speaking  on  the  average, 
the  leading  men  of  a  Grecian  community  were  not  above  the  com- 
mission of  political  misdeeds  thus  palpable,  and  of  a  nature  not  to 
be  disguised  even  from  themselves — far  less  would  they  be  above 
the  vices,  always  more  or  less  mingled  with  self-delusion,  of  pride, 
power-seeking,  party-antipathy  or  sympathy,  love  of  ease,  &c. 
And  if  the  community  were  to  have  any  chance  of  guarantee 
against  such  abuses,  it  could  only  be  by  full  license  of  accusation 
against  delinquents,  and  certainty  of  trial  before  judges  identified 
in  interest  with  the  people  themselves.  Such  were  the  securities 
which  the  Grecian  democracies,  especially  that  of  Athens,  tried  to 
provide ;  in  a  manner  not  always  wise,  still  less  always  effectual — 
but  assuredly  justified,  in  the  amplest  manner,  by  the  urgency  and 
prevalence  of  the  evil.  Yet  in  the  common  representations  given 
of  Athenian  affairs,  this  evil  is  overlooked  or  evaded ;  the  pre- 
cautions taken  against  it  are  denounced  as  so  many  evidences  of 
democratical  ill-temper  and  injustice;  and  the  class  of  men, 
through  whose  initiatory  action  alone  such  precautions  were  en- 
forced, are  held  up  to  scorn  as  demagogues  and  ^ycophavts.  Had 
these  Peloponnesian  generals  and  trierarchs,  who  under  the  in- 
fluence of  bribes  wasted  two  important  months  in  inaction,  been 
Athenians,  there  might  have  been  some  chance  of  their  being 
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tried  and  punished;  though  eyen  at  Athens  the  chance  of  im- 
punity to  offenders,  through  powerful  political  clubs  and  other 
sinister  artifices,  was  much  greater  than  it  ought  to  have  been. 
So  little  is  it  consistent  with  the  truth,  however  often  affirmed,  that 
judicial  accusation  was  too  easy,  and  judicial  condemnation  too 
frequent  When  the  judicial  precautions  provided  at  Athens  are 
looked  at,  as  they  ought  to  be,  side  by  side  with  the  evil — -they 
will  be  found  imperfect  indeed  both  in  the  scheme  and  in  the 
working,  but  certainly  neither  uncalled-for  nor  over-severe. 


VOL.  V.  2    a 
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CHAPTER   LXIL 

TWENTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR.— OLIGARCHY  OF 
FOUR  HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS. 

About  a  year  elapsed  between  the  catastrophe  of  the  Athenians 
Rally  of  near  Syracuse  and  the  victory  which  they  gained  over 
during  tJbe     the  Milcsians,  on  landingr  near  Miletus  (from  September 

year  after  '  o  \  r 

th<'  defeat  413  B.C.,  to  September  412  B.C.).  After  the  first  of  those 
B.C.  4w!"**'  two  events,  the  complete  ruin  of  Athens  had  appeared 
both  to  her  enemies  and  to  herself,  impending  and  irreparable. 
But  so  astonishing,  so  rapid,  and  so  energetic,  had  been  her  rally, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  second,  she  was  found  again  carrying  on  a 
tolerable  struggle,  though  with  impaired  resources  and  on  a  purely 
defensive  system,  against  enemies  both  bolder  and  more  numerous 
than  ever.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  her  foreign  affairs 
might  have  gone  on  thus  improving,  had  they  not  been  endangered 
at  this  critical  moment  by  the  treason  of  a  fraction  of  her  own 
citizens — bringing  her  again  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  from  which  she 
was  only  rescued  by  the  incompetence  of  her  enemies. 

That  treason  took  its  first  rise  from  the  exile  Alkibiades.  I  have 
Commence-  already  recounted  how  this  man,  alike  unprincipled  and 
conspiracy  encrgctic,  had  thrown  himself  with  his  characteristic 
Hundred  at  &rdour  iuto  the  scrvicc  of  Sparta,  and  had  indicated  to 
Aiktbiadda.  her  the  best  means  of  aiding  Syracuse,  of  inflicting' 
positive  injury  upon  Athens,  and  lastly,  of  provoking  revolt  among* 
the  Ionic  allies  of  the  latter.  It  was  by  his  boldness  and  personal 
connexions  in  Ionia  that  the  revolt  of  Chios  and  Miletus  had  been 
determined. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  however,  he  had  greatly  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  Spartans.  The  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  dependencies 
of  Athens  had  not  been  accomplished  so  easily  and  rapidly  as  he 
had  predicted :  Cbalkideus,  the  Spartan  commander  with  whom 
he  had  acted,  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Miletus :  the  Ephor 
Endius,  by  whom  he  was  chiefly  protected,  retained  his  office  only 
fur  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  other  Ephors  ^  just  about  the 

>  See  Thucyd.  v.  36. 
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end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  October,  when  the  Athenians 
gained  their  second  victory  near  Miletus,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
blocking  up  the  town;  lastly,  King  Agis,  the  personal  enemy  of  Alki- 
biades,  still  remained  to  persecute  him.  Moreover,  there  was  in  the 
character  of  this  remarkable  man  something  so  essentially  selfish, 
vain,  and  treacherous,  that  no  one  could  ever  rely  upon  his  faithful 
cooperation.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  any  reverse  occurred,  that 
very  energy  and  ability,  which  seldom  failed  him,  made  those  with 
whom  he  acted  the  more  ready  to  explain  the  mischance  by 
supposing  that  he  had  betrayed  them. 

It  was  thus  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Miletus,  King  Agis  was 
enabled  to  discredit  Alkibiades  as  a  traitor  to  Sparta;  order  from 
upon  which  the  new  iLphors  sent  out  at  once  an  order  to  Aikibiaddii. 
the  general  Astyochus,  to  put  him  to  death.^  Alkibiades  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  tasting  the  difference  between  Spartan  and 
Athenian  procedure.  Though  his  enemies  at  Athens  were  nume* 
rous  and  virulent, — ^with  all  the  advantage,  so  unspeakable  in 
political  warfare,  of  being  able  to  raise  the  cry  of  irreligion  against 
him  ;  yet  the  utmost  which  they  could  obtain  was,  that  he  should 
be  summoned  home  to  take  his  trial  before  the  Dikastery.  At 
Sparta,  without  any  positive  ground  of  crimination  and  without  any 
idea  of  judicial  trial,  his  enemies  procure  an  order  that  he  shall  be 
put  to  death. 

Alkibiades  however  got  intimation  of  the  order  in  time  to  retire 
to  Tissaphemes-  Probably  he  was  forewarned  by  Asty-  He  Mcape*. 
ochus  himself,  not  ignorant  that  so  monstrous  a  deed  nph^^^^ 
would  greatly  alienate  the  Chians  and  Mil^ans,  nor  J^viMro?^ 
foreseeing  the  full  mischief  which  his  desertion  would  '^•p«»**°«- 
bring  upon  Sparta.  With  that  flexibility  of  character  which 
enabled  him  at  onoe  to  master  and  take  up  a  new  position, 
Alkibiades  soon  found  means  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  satrap.  He  began  now  to  play  a  game  neither 
Spartan,  nor  Athenian,  but  Persian  and  anti-Hellenic :  a  game  of 
duplicity  to  which  Tissaphemes  himself  was  spontaneously  dis- 
posed, but  to  which  the  intervention  of  a  dexterous  Grecian 
negotiator  was  indispensable.  It  was  by  no  m^^ins  the  interest  of 
the  Great  King  (Alkibiades  urged)  to  lend  such  effective  aid  to 
either  of  the  contending  parties  as  would  enable  it  to  crush  the 
other :  he  ought  neither  to  bring  up  the  Phenidan  fleet  to  the  aid 


'  Thucyd.   viii.   45.      Kat   Alt'   aln&y 
AoKttaifioyos  &<rr*  hroicruytu  {t^¥  ykp  koX 
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of  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor  to  furnish  that  abundant  pay  which 
would  procure  for  thera  indefinite  levies  of  new  Grecian  force.  He 
ought  so  to  feed  and  prolong  the  war,  as  to  make  each  party  an 
instrument  of  exhaustion  and  impoverishment  against  the  other, 
and  thus  himself  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  both :  first  to  break  down 
the  Athenian  empire  by  means  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  after- 
wards to  expel  the  Peloponnesians  themselves — which  might  be 
efiected  with  little  trouble  if  they  were  weakened  by  a  protracted 
previous  struggle.^ 

Thus  far  Alkibiades  gave  advice,  as  a  Persian  counsellor,  not 
2^  MtJj?  unsuitable  to  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Susa.  But  he 
^ujbM^of  seldom  gave  advice  without  some  view  to  his  own  profit, 
*«t?M^'*°  ambition,  or  antipathies.  Cast  oflF  unceremonioudy  by 
leariiiy-but  the  Lucedsemonians,  he  was  now  driven  to  seek  restora- 

110  advice  ...  ... 

leans  towardB  fiou  in  his  owu  couutry.  To  accomplish  this  object,  it 
\rith  a  view    was  necessary  not  only  that  he  should  preserve  her  from 

to  his  own  •  «»  * 

restoniuon.  being  altogether  ruined,  but  that  he  should  present 
himself  to  the  Athenians  as  one  who  could,  if  restored,  divert  the 
aid  of  Tissaphernes  from  Lacedsemon  to  Athens.  Accordingly,  he 
farther  suggested  to  the  satrap,  that  while  it  was  essential  to  his 
interest  not  to  permit  land  power  and  maritime  power  to  be  united 
in  the  same  hands,  whether  Lacedaemonian  or  Athenian — ^it  would 
nevertheless  be  found  easier  to  arrange  matters  with  the  empire 
and  pretensions  of  Atl^ens,  than  with  those  of  Lacedsemon.  Athens 
(he  argued)  neither  sought  nor  professed  any  other  object  than  the 
subjection  of  her  own  maritime  dependencies,  in  return  for  which 
she  would  willingly  leave  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  hands  of 
the  Great  King ;  while  Sparta,  forswearing  all  idea  of  empire,  and 
professing  ostentatiously  to  aim  at  the  universal  enfranchisement  of 
every  Grecian  city,  could  not  with  the  smallest  consistency  con- 
spire to  deprive  the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  the  same  privilege.  This 
view  appeared  to  be  countenanced  by  the  objection  which  Thera- 
menes  and  many  of  the  Peloponnesian  officers  had  taken  to  the 
first  convention  concluded  by  Chalkideus  and  Alkibiades  with 
Tissaphernes ;  objections  afterwards  renewed  by  Lichas  even 
against  the  second  modified  convention  of  Tberamenes,  and  ac- 
companied with  an  indignant  protest  against  the  idea  of  surren- 
dering to  the  Great  King  all  the  territory  which  had  been  ever 
possessed  by  his  predecessors.' 

All  these  latter  arguments,  whereby  Alkibiades  professed  to 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  satrap  a  preference  for  Athens,  were 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  45,  46.  «  Thuoyd.  viii.  46-52. 
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either  futile  or  founded  on  false  assumptions.  For  on  the  one 
hand,  even  Lichas  never  refused  to  concur  in  surrendering  Aikibiades 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia — while  on  the  other  hand,  ?uto"or ^' 
the  empire  of  Athens,  so  long  as  she  retained  any  empire,  nen?M^- 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  more  formidable  to  Persia  than  "*^ 
any  efforts  undertaken  by  Sparta  under  the  disinterested  pretence  of 
liberating  generally  the  Grecian  cities.  Nor  did  Tissaphemes  at 
all  lend  himself  to  any  such  positive  impression ;  though  he  felt 
strongly  the  force  of  the  negative  recommendations  of  Alkibiades 
— ^tbat  he  should  do  no  more  for  the  Peloponnesians  than  was 
sufficient  to  feed  the  war,  without  ensuring  to  them  either  a  speedy 
or  a  decisive  success :  or  rather,  this  duplicity  was  so  congenial  to 
his  Oriental  mind,  that  there  was  no  need  of  Alkibiades  to  re- 
commend it.  The  real  use  of  the  Athenian  exile,  was  to  assist  the 
satrap  in  carrying  it  into  execution ;  and  to  provide  for  him  those 
plausible  pretences  and  justifications,  which  he  was  to  issue  as  a 
substitute  for  effective  supplies  of  men  and  money.  Established 
along  with  Tissaphemes  at  Magnesia — ^the  same  place  which  had 
been  occupied  about  fifty  years  before  by  another  Athenian  exile, 
equally  unprincipled  and  yet  abler,  Themistokles — Alkibiades 
served  as  interpreter  of  his  views  in  all  his  conversations  with  the 
Greeks,  and  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  in  his  confidence:  an 
appearance  of  which  he  took  advantage  to  pass  himself  off  fidsely 
upon  the  Athenians  at  Samos  as  having  the  power  of  turning 
Persian  wealth  to  the  aid  of  Athens. 

The  first  payment  made  by  Tissaphemes,  immediately  after  the 
capture  of  lasus  and  of  the  revolted  Amorges,  to  the  Pelo-  Diminution 
ponnesians  at  Miletus,  was  at  the  rate  of  one  drachma  of  ^^^ 
per  head.    But  notice  was  given  that  for  the  future  it  xi^hOT- 
would  be  reduced  one  half ;  a  reduction  for  which  Alki-  Jjjiij^ 
blades  undertook  to  furnish  a  reason.     The  Athenians  »«*"»• 
(he  urged)  gave  no  more  than  half  a  drachma ;  not  because  they 
could  not  afford  more,  but  because,  from  their  long  experience  of 
nautical  affairs,  they  had  found  that  higher  pay  spoiled  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  seamen  by  leading  them  into  excesses  and  over- 
indulgence, as  well  as  by  inducing  too  ready  leave  of  absence  to 
be  granted,  in  confidence  that  the  high  pay  would  bring  back  the 
men  when  called  for.^     As  he  probably  never  expected  that  such 


1  Thuoyd.  viii.  45.  Ol  8^  rhs  vavs 
iiToXfixtKriy,  {nro\ix6yrts  is  Sfi'fiptieuf 
rhv  xooao^iK6fityoy  fu<r$6y, 

ThiB  passage  is  both  doubtful  in  the 
text  and  difficult  in  the   translation. 


Among  the  many  different  explanations 
given  by  the  commentators,  I  adopt 
that  of  Dr.  Arnold  as  the  least  unsatis- 
factory, though  without  any  confidence 
that  it  is  xight. 
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subterfuges  (employed  at  a  moment  when  Athens  was  so  poor  that 
she  could  not  even  pay  the  half  drachma  per  head)  would  cmry 
conviction  to  any  one — so  he  induced  Tissaphernes  to  strengthen 
their  effect  by  individual  bribes  to  the  generals  and  trierarchs  ;  a 
mode  of  argument  which  was  found  effectual  in  silencing  the 
complaints  of  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Syracusan 
Hermokrates.  In  regard  to  other  Grecian  cities  who  sent  to  ask 
pecuniary  aid,  and  especially  Chios,  Alkibiades  spoke  out  with  less 
reserve.  They  had  been  hitherto  compelled  to  contribute  to  Athens 
(he  said),  and  now  that  they  had  shaken  off  this  payment,  they 
must  not  shrink  from  imposing  upon  themselves  equal  or  even 
greater  burthens  in  their  own  defence.  Nor  was  it  anything  less 
(he  added)  than  sheer  impudence  in  the  Chians,  the  richest  people 
in  Greece — if  they  required  a  foreign  military  force  for  their 
protection,  to  require  at  the  same  time  that  others  should  furnish 
the  means  of  paying  it.*  At  the  same  time,  however,  be  in- 
timated— by  way  of  keeping  up  hopes  for  the  future — ^that  Tissa- 
phernes was  at  present  carrying  on  the  war  at  his  own  cost ;  but  if 
hereafter  remittances  should  arrive  from  Susa,  the  full  rate  of  pay 
would  be  resumed,  with  the  addition  of  aid  to  the  Grecian  cities  in 
any  other  Way  which  could  be  reasonably  asked.  To  this  promise 
was  added  an  assurance  that  the  Phenician  fleet  was  now  under 
equipment,  and  would  shortly  be  brought  up  to  their  aid,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  superiority  which  would  render  resistance  hopeless :  an 
assurance  not  merely  deceitful,  but  mischievous,  since  it  was 
employed  to  dissuade  them  from  all  immediate  action,  and  to 
paralyse  their  navy  during  its  moments  of  iiillest  vigour  and 
efliciency.  Even  the  reduced  rate  of  pay  was  furnished  so 
irregularly,  and  the  Peloponnesian  force  kept  so  starved,  that  the 
duplicity  of  the  satrap  became  obvious  to  every,  one,  and  was  only 
carried  through  by  his  bribery  to  the  oflScers.* 

While  Alkibiades,  as  the  confidential  agent  and  interpreter  of 
Tissaphernes,  was  carrying  on  this  anti-Peloponnesian  policy  through 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  412-411  b.c. — partly  during  the  stay 
of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Miletus,  partly  after  it  had  moved  to 


^  Thucjd.  viii.  45.  Tks  9h  T6\tis 
9iiofi4yas  xpT7M<^rwK  i,7r^\sur€P,  abrhs  &f^- 
riK4yc»y  ifr^p  rod  Ti(rtra(l>4pyovSf  &s  ot 
H^p  Xiot  i,vaia'xvvToi  cl^y,  xKovan^arot 
6rrts  r&y  'EXA^rwy,  hcucovpl^  Z^  Hijms 
cw{6fi€yoi  k^iovfft  K<d  rois  a^fuuri  Ktd 
rois  XP^I'^'*^^^  iXXovs  bir\p  r^s  ixtitmy 

>  Thucyd.   yiii.  46.     T4iv  re  rp^^^v 


KOK&s  hr6pi{€  rots  U^Xoxovpriviois  uai 
vavfMx^w  oIk  efa*  AAA&  Koi  rhs  ^otpl<raas 
yavs  p^oTKwy  ^(cty  koH  iK  X€pi6yTos  ieyw 
yi€t(rOou  (<p$€ip€  Th.  xpdyfiara  Ktd  r^y 
iucniiy  rov  yavriKOv  avrioy  k^iK^ro,  yt- 
yofi4yiiy  /ra2  vdyv  Icxvphvy  rd  r€  (tXAa, 
Ktvraftuf4<rr€poy  ^  A<rTc  AoytfdrctM,  06 
frpowfJMS  ^vy€roK4fJL€i. 
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Knidus  and  Rhodes^be  was  at  the  same  time  opening  corre- 
spondence with  the  Athenian  officers  at  Samos.     His  Aiubiades 
breach  with  the  Peloponneaians,  as  well  as  his  ostensible  ^^^ 
position  in  the  service  of  Tissaphemes,  were  &cts  well-  Itb^en^ 
known  among  the  Atheniw  armament ;  and  his  scheme  '^^%, 
was,  to  procure  both  restoration  and  renewed  power  in  ^^e'S «? 
his  native  city,  by  representing  himself  as  competent  to  re^uJllSf  ^t 
bring  over  to  her  the  aid  and  alliance  of  Persia,  through  ^^^^oa. 
his  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  satrap.     His  hostility  to  the 
democracy,  however,  was  so  generally  known,  that  he  despaired 
of  accomplishing  his  return  unless  he  could  connect  it  with  an 
oligarchical  revolution;  which,  moreover,  was  not  less  gratifying 
to  his  sentiment  of  vengeance  for  the  past,  than  to  his  ambition  for 
the  future.    Accordingly  he  sent  over  a  private  message  to  the 
officers  and   trierarchs  at  Samos,  several  of  them  doubtless  his 
personal  friends,  desiring  to  be  remembered  to  the  ^'  best  men  "  in 
the  armament  ^ — ^such  was  one  of  the  standing  phrases  by  which 
oligarchical  men  knew  and  described  each  other — and  intimating 
his  anxious  wish  to  come  again  as  a  citizen  among  them,  bringing 
with  him  Tissaphernes  as  their  ally.     But  he  would  come  only  on 
condition  of  the  formation   of  an  oligarchical  government ;  nor 
would  he  ever  again  set  foot  amidst  the  odious  democracy  to  whom 
he  owed  his  banishment.' 

Such  was  the  first  originating  germ  of  that  temporary  calamity, 
which  so  near  brought  Athens  to  absolute  ruin,  called  the  conspiracy 
Oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred:  a  suggestion  from  the  £^^th« 
same  exile  who  had  already  so  deeply  wounded  his  ^(^r'^ 
country  by  sending   Gylippus   to    Syracuse,    and   the  -A^u^wwjfta. 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  to  Dekeleia.     As  yet,  no  man  in  Samos 
had  thought  of  a  revolution ;  but  the  moment  that  the  idea  was 
thus  started,  the  trierarchs  and  wealthy  men  in  the  armament 
caught  at  it  with  avidity.     To  subvert  the  democracy  for  their  own 
profit,  and  to  be  rewarded  for  doing  so  with  the  treasures  of  Persia 
as  a  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians — 
was  an  extent  of  good  fortune  greater  than  they  could  possibly 
have  hoped.     Amidst  the  exhaustion  of  the  public  treasure  at 
Athens,  and  the  loss  of  tribute  from  her  dependencies,  it  was  now 
the  private  proprietors,  and  most  of  all,  the  wealthy  proprietors — 


»  ThucycL  viii.  47.  xa  /i^v  ical  'AXkit 
fiidZov  Tpoaxifv^turros  Kiryovi  is  robs 
iwcrrt^drovs  abrwp  i^A9rit^wy)  AyBpas, 
J(<rrc  jAj^o'tf^ycu  rcpl  adrou  is  robs 
fitKrlarovs  r&w  Mp^^p,    iri   iv* 


hKvyapx^^  /So^Xrrcu,  ical  oh  xornpi^  oi^84 
ZjIfioKparl^   T§  icunhr   iKfia^o^ffiif   kot- 
CX9&K,  &c. 
'  Thucyd.  viii.  47. 
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upon  whom  the  cost  of  military  operations  fell;  from  which 
burthen  they  here  saw  the  prospect  of  relief,  coupled  with  increased 
chance  of  victory.  Elate  with  so  tempting  a  promise,  a  deputation 
of  them  crossed  over  from  Samos  to  the  mainland  to  converse 
personally  with  Alkibiades,  who  again  renewed  his  assurances  in 
person,  that  he  would  bring  not  only  Tissaphemes,  but  the  Great 
King  himself,  into  active  alliance  and  cooperation  with  Athens 
provided  they  would  put  down  the  Athenian  democracy,  which  he 
affirmed  that  the  king  could  not  possibly  trust*  He  doubtless  did 
not  omit  to  set  forth  the  other  side  of  the  alternative  ;  that  if  the 
proposition  were  refused,  Persian  aid  would  be  thrown  heartily  into 
the  scale  of  the  Peloponnesians ;  in  which  case,  there  was  no  longer 
any  hope  of  safety  for  Athens. 

On  the  return  of  the  deputation  with  these  fresh  assurances,  the 
oiigarohicai;  oligarchical  men  in  Samos  came  together,  both  in  greater 
^c^Stiries  number  and  with  redoubled  ardour,  to  take  their 
measures  for  subverting  the  democracy.  They  even 
ventured  to  speak  of  the  project  openly  among  the  mass 
of  the  armament,  who  listened  to  it  with  nothing  bat 
aversion ;  but  who  were  silenced  at  least,  though  not 
satisfied,  by  being  told  that  the  Persian  treasury  would  be  thrown 
open  to  them  on  condition,  and  only  on  condition,  that  they  would 
relinquish  their  democracy.  Such  was  at  this  time  the  indispensable 
need  of  foreign  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  war — such  was  the 
certainty  of  ruin,  if  the  Persian  treasure  went  to  the  aid  of  the 
enemy — that  the  most  democratical  Athenian  might  well  hesitate 
when  the  alternative  was  thus  laid  before  him.  The  oligarchical 
conspirators,  however,  knew  well  that  they  had  the  feeling  of  the 
armament  altogether  against  them — ^that  the  best  which  they 
could  expect  from  it  was  a  reluctant  acquiescence — ^and  that  they 
must  accomplish  the  revolution  by  their  own  hands  and  manage* 
ment  They  formed  themselves  into  a  political  confederacy  (or 
Hetseria)  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best  measures  towards 
their  end.  It  was  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Athens,  with 
Peisander'  at  the  head,  to  make  known  the  new  prospects  and  to 


or  political 
cluM. 

PeLsander  Is 
■eut  to  push 
forward  the 
conspiracy 
at  Athens. 


>  Thucyd.  viii.  48. 

'  It  is  asserted  in  an  Oration  of  Lysias 
(Orat.  ZXY.  A'fifiav  Kara\^(r€»s  *Airo- 
Xoyla,  0.  3.  p.  766  Reisk.)  that  Phry- 
nichus  and  Peisander  embarked  in  this 
oligarchical  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  clear  of  previous  crimes  com- 
mitted  under  the  democracy.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  countenance  such  an  asser- 


tion, and  the  narrative  of  Thucydid^ 
gives  quite  a  different  colour  to  their 
behaviour. 

Peisander  was  now  serving  with  the 
armament  at  Samos ;  moreover  his  for- 
wardness and  energy  (presently  to  be 
described)  in  taking  the  fonnidable 
initiative  of  putting  down  the  Athenian 
democracy,   is  to  me    quite   sufficient 
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put  the  standing  oligarchical  dubs  (Hetaeries)  into  active  co- 
operation for  the  purpose  of  violently  breaking  up  the  democracy ; 
and  farther,  to  establish  oligarchical  governments  in  all  the 
remaining  dependencies  of  Athens.  They  imagined  that  these 
dependencies  would  be  thus  induced  to  remain  faithful  to  her, 
perhaps  even  that  some  of  those  which  had  already  revolted  might 
come  back  to  their  allegiance — ^when  once  she  should  be  relieved 
from  her  democracy  and  placed  under  the  rule  of  her  ''  best  and 
most  virtuous  citizens." 

Hitherto,  the  bargain  tendered  for  acceptance  had  been — 
subversion  of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  restoration  of  cradmityor 
Alkibiades,  on  one  hand — against  hearty  cooperation,  ^I'cairo^. 
and  a  free  supply  of  gold,  from  Persia,  on  the  other.  •?*'»'»"• 
But  what  security  was  there  that  such  bargain  would  be  realised--^ 
or  that  when  the  first  part  should  have  been  brought  to  pass,  the 
second  would  follow?  There  was  absolutely  no  security  except 
the  word  of  Alkibiades:  very  little  to  be  trusted,  even  when 
promising  what  was  in  his  own  power  to  perform,  as  we  may 
recollect  fit>m  his  memorable  dealing  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
envoys  at  Athens — and  on  the  present  occasion,  vouching  for 
something  in  itself  extravagant  and  preposteroua  For  what 
reasonable  motive  could  be  imagined  to  make  the  Great  King 
shape  his  foreign  policy  according  to  the  interests  of  Alkibiades — 
or  to  inspire  him  with  such  lively  interest  in  the  substitution  of 
oligarchy  for  democracy  at  Athens  ?  This  was  a  question  which 
the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  Samos  not  only  never  troubled 
themselves  to  raise,  but  which  they  had  every  motive  to  suppress. 
The  suggestion  of  Alkibiades  coincided  fully  with  their  political 
interest  and  ambition.  Their  object  was  to  put  down  the  demo- 
cracy, and  get  possession  of  the  government  for  themselves — a 
purpose,  towards  which  the  promise  of  Persian  gold,  if  they  could 
get  it  accredited,  was  inestimable  as  a  stepping-stone,  whether  it 
afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a  delusion  or  not.  The  probability  is, 
that  having  a  strong  interest  in  believing  it  themselves,  and  a  still 
stronger  interest  in  making  others  believe  it,  they  talked  each 
other  into  a  sincere  persuasion.    Without  adverting  to  this  fact. 


evidence  that  the  taunts  of  the  oomio 
writers  against  his  oowardice  are  un- 
founded. Xenophon  in  the  Sjrmpo- 
sion  repeats  this  taunt  (ii.  14),  which 
also  appears  in  Aristophante,  Eupolis, 
Plato   Comicus,    and   others  :    see  the 


passages  collected  in  Meineke,  Histor.     Ubelled. 


Critic.  Gomicor.   Qmcorum,  vol.  i.  p. 
178,  &c. 

Modem  writers  on  Grecian  history 
often  repeat  such  bitter  jests  as  if 
they  were  so  much  genuine  and  trust- 
worthy   evidence    against    the    person 
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we  should  be  at  a  lo6s  to  understand  how  the  word  of  such  a  man 
as  Alkibiades,  on  such  a  matter,  could  be  so  implicitly  accepted 
as  to  set  in  motion  a  whole  train  of  novel  and  momentous  events. 

There  was  one  man,  and  one  man  alone  so  far  as  we  know,  who 
oppoBiuon  of  ventured  openly  to  call  it  in  question.  This  was  Pfary- 
rfSSiw  to  iiichus,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  fleet,  who  had  recentiy 
toilSfto*"  g^^^^  valuable  counsel  after  the  victory  of  Miletus ;  a 
Aikibiadte.  cleaT-^ghtcd  and  sagacious  man,  but  personally  hostile  to 
Alkibiades,  and  thoroughly  seeing  through  his  character  and 
projects.  Though  Phrynichus  was  afterwards  one  of  the  chief 
organizers  of  the  oligarchical  movement,  when  it  became  detached 
from  and  hostile  to  Alkibiades — ^yet  under  the  actual  circumstances 
he  discountenanced  it  altogether.^  Alkibiades  (he  said)  had  no 
attachment  to  oligarchical  government  rather  than  to  demo- 
cratical;  nor  could  he  be  relied  on  for  standing  by  it  after  it 
should  have  been  set  up.  His  only  purpose  was,  to  make  use  of 
the  oligarchical  conspiracy  now  forming,  for  his  own  restoration ; 
which,  if  brought  to  pass,  could  not  fail  to  introduce  political 
discord  into  the  camp — the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  at 
present  happen.  As  tOj  the  Persian  king,  it  was  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  he  would  put  himself  out  of  his  way  to  aid  the  Athe- 
nians, his  old  enemies,  in  whom  he  had  no  confidence — while  he 
had  tlie  Peloponnesians  present  as  allies,  with  a  good  naval  force 
and  powerful  cities  in  his  own  territory,  from  whom  he  had  never 
experienced  either  insult  or  annoyance.  Moreover  the  depend- 
encies of  Athens — ^upon  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  confer, 
simultaneously  with  Athens  herself,  the  blessing  of  oligarchical 
government — would  receive  that  boon  with  indifierence.  Those 
who  had  already  revolted,  would  not  come  back ;  those  who  yet 
remained  faithful,  would  not  be  the  more  inclined  to  remain  so 
longer.  Their  object  would  be  to  obtain  autonomy,  either  under 
oligarchy  or  democracy,  as  the  case  might  be.  Assuredly  they 
would  not  expect  better  treatment  from  an  oligarchical  govern- 
ment at  Athens,  than  from  a  democratical ;  for  they  knew  that 
those  self-styled  ^'  good  and  virtuous  "  men,  who  would  form  the 
oligarchy,  were,  as  ministers  of  democracy,  the  chief  advisers  and 
instigators  of  the  people  to  iniquitous  deeds ;  most  conunonly  for 
nothing  but  their   own   individual  profit.      From  an  Athenian 


*  PhrynichuB  is  affirmed  in  an  Oration 
of  LysiaB  to  havo  been  originally  poor, 
keeping  sheep  in  the  country  part  of 
Attica ;  then  to  have  residi^d  in  the 
city,   and  practised    what   was    called 


sycophancy,  or  false  and  yezatlous  accu- 
sation before  the  Dikastery  and  the 
public  assembly  (Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  pro 
Polystrato,  c  3,  p.  G74  Beiak.). 
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oligarchy,  the  citizens  of  these  dependencies  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  violent  executions  without  any  judicial  trial ;  but  under  the 
democracy,  they  could  obtain  shelter  and  the  means  of  appeal, 
while  their  persecutors  were  liable  to  restraint  and  chastisement, 
from  the  people  and  the^ popular  Dikasterie3.  Such  (Phrynichus 
affirmed  on  his  own  personal  knowledge)  was  the  genuine  feeling 
among  the  dependencies  of  Athens.^  Having  thus  shown  the 
calculations  of  the  conspirators — as  to  Alkibiades,  as  to  Persia, 
and  as  to  the  allied  dependencies — ^to  be  all  illusory,  Phrynichus 
concluded  by  entering  his  decided  protest  against  adopting  the 
propositions  of  Alkibiades. 

But  in  this  protest  (borne  out  afterwards  by  the  result)  he  stood 
nearly  alone.   The  tide  of  opinion,  among  the  oligarchical  ManoenTres 
conspirators,  ran  so  furiously  the  other  way,  that  it  was  SuiSuvrea' 
resolved  to  despatch  Peisander  and  others  immediately  to  ^^**2?' 
Athens  to  consummate  the  oligarchical  revolution  as  well  -^kibtad** 
as  the  recall  of  Alkibiades ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  propose  to 
the  people  their  new  intended  ally  Tissaphernes. 

Phrynichus  knew  well  what  would  be  Uie  consequence  to  himself 
— if  this  consummation  were  brought  about,  as  he  foresaw  that  it 
probably  would  be— from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemy  Alkibiades 
against  his  recent  opposition.  Satisfied  that  the  latter  would 
destroy  him,  he  took  measiu'es  for  destroying  Alkibiades  before- 
hand, even  by  a  treasonable  communication  to  the  Lacedsemonian 
admiral  Astyochus  at  Miletus ;  to  whom  he  sent  a  secret  account 
of  the  intrigues  which  the  Athenian  exile  was  carrying  on  at 
Samos  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Peloponnesians,  prefaced  with  an 
awkward  apology  for  this  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  his  country  to 
the  necessity  of  protecting  himself  against  a  personal  enemy.  But 
Phrynichus  was  imperfectly  informed  of  the  real  character  of  the 


*  Thucyd.   vUi.  48.     Tds   r«  Ivfifta- 

oKiyapxiojff  Srt  8^  koX  ahroi  oh  ZrifiO' 
Kpar^ffoyrcUf  c3  fl94yai  H^  tri  ovB^y 
fuiXKoy  ff^i<ri¥  olfO*  al  &4*f <m|ictftai  xpoC' 
XU(>^o'opru,  off^  td  6ireJ[px<'*^^  fitfimS' 
rtpai  fffOyrau*  oO  yhp  /SovA.^o'f (rOcu  abrobs 
fttr'  dKiyapx^as  fj  irifjLOKfHtrlas  SovXcvcm^ 
/AoAXoKi  ^  fi%0*  &iror4pov  &y  ri^(v<rt  ro^ 
Twy  4\ev94povs  flvai.  To^s  re  KaXobs 
Ki^yaOohs  6yofAa{ofjL4povs  ohn 
iKwarcrw  eArobs  yofil(€iv  cr^liri  frpdyfiara 
X€Lp4^fty  rod  9^  fiov,  Topicrt  ks 
Byras  Ka\  iffTiyfiriLS  r&y  jca- 
K&y  T^  H-fifupt  4 ^  &v  rh  itK(i» 
abrobs     m^^K^tvQai'    ica2    rh    fily 


4i^  ixtlyois  c7mcu,  Kal  txpiroi  h,p  koI 
fitiu6r§poy  diwoMitncfty,  rip  re  9%iioy 
ffip&y  TC  Kara<l>vy^y  tlyai  Kal 
tKtlv^y  <rte<l>poyicr^y.  Kai  ravra 
Trap*  abr&y  r&y  tpymy  ^irto'ra- 
fi,4yas  rks  iriJXets  ffwp&s  adrhs  ti94yaif 
tri  olhoo  yofil(ov<rt. 

In  taking  the  oompariBon  between 
oligarchy  and  democracy  in  Qreece, 
there  is  hardly  any  evidence  more 
important  tlian  this  passage:  a  testi- 
mony to  the  comparative  merit  of  de- 
mocracy, pronounced  by  an  oligarchi- 
cal conspirator,  and  sanctioned  by  an 
historian  himself  unfriendly  to  the 
democracy. 
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Spartan  commaiidery  or  of  his  relations  with  Tissaphemes  and 
Alkibiades.  Not  merely  was  the  latter  now  at  Magnesia,  under 
the  protection  of  the  satrap,  and  out  of  the  power  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians— ^but  AstyochuB,  a  traitor  to  his  duty  through  the  gold  of 
Tissaphemes,  went  up  thither  to  show  the  letter  of  Phrynichus  to 
the  yery  person  whom  it  was  intended  to  expose.  Alkibiades 
forthwith  sent  intelligence  to  the  generals  and  officers  at  Samos  of 
the  step  taken  by  Phrynichus,  and  pressed  them  to  put  him  to 
death. 

The  life  of  Phrynichus  now  hung  by  a  thread,  and  was  probably 
preserved  only  by  that  respect  for  judicial  formalities  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Athenian  character.  In  the  extremity  of  danger,  he 
resorted  to  a  still  more  subtle  artifice  to  save  himself.  He 
despatched  a  second  letter  to  Astyochus,  complaining  of  the 
violation  of  confidence  in  regard  to  the  former,  but  at  the  same 
time  intimating  that  he  was  now  willing  to  betray  to  the  Lacedse- 
monians  the  camp  and  armament  at  Samos.  He  invited  Astyochus 
to  come  and  attack  the  place,  which  was  as  yet  unfortified — 
explaining  minutely  in  what  manner  the  attack  could  be  best 
conducted ;  and  he  concluded  by  saying  that  this,  as  well  as  every 
other  means  of  defence,  must  be  pardoned  to  one  whose  life  was  in 
danger  from  a  personal  enemy.  Foreseeing  that  Astyochus  would 
betray  this  letter  as  he  had  betrayed  the  former,  Phrynichus 
waited  a  proper  time,  and  then  revealed  to  the  camp  the  intention 
of  the  enemy  to  make  an  attack,  as  if  it  had  reached  him  by 
private  information.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  immediate 
precautions,  and  himself  as  general  superintended  the  work  of 
fortification,  which  was  soon  completed.  Presently  arrived  a  letter 
from  Alkibiades,  communicating  to  the  army  that  Phrynichus  had 
betrayed  them,  and  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  on  the  point  of 
making  an  attack.  But  this  letter,  arriving  after  the  precautions 
taken  by  order  of  Phrynichus  himself  had  been  already  completed, 
was  construed  into  a  mere  trick  on  the  part  of  Alkibiades  himself, 
through  his  acquaintance  with  the  intentions  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
to  raise  a  charge  of  treasonable  correspondence  against  his 
personal  enemy.  The  impression  thus  made  by  his  second 
letter  efiaced  the  taint  which  had  been  left  upon  Phrynichus 
by  the  first,  insomuch  that  the  latter  stood  exculpated  on  both 
charges.^ 

But  Phrynichus,  though  thus  successful  in  extricating  himself, 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  50,  51. 
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failed  thoroughly  in  his  manoeuvre  against  the  influence  and  life 
of  Alkibiades;  in  whose  favour  the  oligarchical  move-  proceedingB 
ment  not  only  went  on,  but  was  transferred  from  Samos  at  Aiben»^ 
to  Athens.     On  arriving  at  the  latter  place,  Peisander  Jl^S^n^ 
and  his  companions  laid  before  the  public  assembly  Jl^iSboth 
the  projects  which  had  been  conceived  by  the  oligarchs  jJiSU^iSd 
at  Samos.    The  people  were  invited  to  restore  Alkibiades  JJoSIuot  of 
and  renounce  their  democratical  constitution ;  in  return  -^ikiwadfti. 
for  which,  they  were  assured  of  obtaining  the  Persian  king  as  an 
ally,  and  of  overcoming  the  Peloponnesians.^    Violent  was  the 
storm  which  these  propositions  raised  in  the  public  assembly. 
Many  speakers  rose  in  animated  defence  of  the  democracy ;  few,  if 
any,  distinctly  against  it    The  opponents  of  Alkibiades  indig- 
nantly denounced  the  mischief  of  restoring  him,  in  violation  of  the 
laws,  and  in  reversal  of  a  judicial  sentence ;  while  the  Eumolpidae 
and  Kerykes,  the  sacred  families  connected  with  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  which  Alkibiades  had  profaned,  entered  their  solemn 
protest  on  religious  grounds  to  the  same  effect.     Against  aU  these 
vehement  opponents,  whose  impassioned  invectives  obtained  the  full 
sympathy  of  the  assembly,  Peisander  had  but  one  simple  reply. 
He  called  them  forward  successively  by  name,  and  put  to  each  the 
question — **  What  hope  have  you  of  salvation  for  the  city,  when 
the  Peloponnesians  have  a  naval  force  against  us  fully  equal  to 
ours,  together  with  a  greater  number  of  allied  cities — and  when 
the  king  as  well  as  l^ssaphemes  are  supplying  them  with  money, 
while  we  have  no  money  left  ?     What  hope  have  you  of  salvation, 
unless  we  can  persuade  the  king  to  come  over  to  our  aide  ?**    The 
answer  was  a  melancholy  negative — or  perhaps  not  less  melancholy 
silence.     ^^Well  then  (rejoined  Peisander) — ^that  object  cannot 
possibly  be  attsdned,  unless  we  conduct  our  political  affairs  for  the 
future  in  a  more  moderate  way,  and  put  the  powers  of  government 
more  into  the  hands  of  a  few — and  unless  we  recall  Alkibiades^ 
the  only  man  now  living  who  is  competent  to  do  the  business. 
Under  present  circumstances,  we  surely  shall  not  lay  greater  stress 
upon  our  political  constitution  than  upon  the  salvation  of  the  city ; 


^  In  the  speech  made  by  Theramente 
(the  Athenian)  daring  the  oligarchy  of 
Thirty,  Heven  years  afterwaj^,  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  Athenian  people  Toted 
the  adoption  of  the  oligarchy  of  Four 
Hundred,  from  being  told  that  the 
Lacedatnonians  would  never  trust  a  de- 
mocracy (Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  45). 

This  is  thoroughly  incorrect — a  speci- 


men of  the  loose  assertion  of  speakers 
in  regard  to  fiMsts  eren  not  yery  long 
past.  At  the  moment  when  Theni- 
mends  said  this,  the  question,  what 
political  constitution  at  Athens  the 
Laoediemonians  would  please  to  tolerate, 
was  all-important  to  the  Athenians. 
Theramends  transfers  the  feelings  of  the 
present  to  the  incidents  of  the  past. 
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the  rather  as  what  we  now  enact  may  be  hereafter  modified,  if  it 
be  found  not  to  answer." 

Against  the  proposed  oligarchical  change  the  repugnance  of  the 
Unwilling  assembly  was  alike  angry  and  unanimous.  But  they 
I^bi^to  vere  silenced  by  the  imperious  necessity  of  the  case,  as 
theu^^demo-  the  anument  at  Samos  had  been  before ;  and  admitting 
S?prom?w  ^®  alternative  laid  down  by  Peisander  (as  I  have 
fonS?w!*  observed  already),  the  most  democratical  citizen  might 
u^iSt^blck  ^  embarrassed  as  to  his  vote.  Whether  any  speaker, 
idth  Aik}!*  ^^^^  Phrynichus  at  Samos,  arraigned  the  fallacy  of  the 
budte.  alternative,  and  called  upon  Peisander  for  some  gua^ 
rantee,  better  than  mere  asseveration,  of  the  benefits  to  come — we 
are  not  informed.  But  the  general  vote  of  the  assembly,  reluctant 
and  only  passed  in  the  hope  of  future  change,  sanctioned  his 
recommendation.^  He  and  ten  other  envoys,  invested  with  full 
powers  of  negotiating  with  Alkibiades  and  Tissapbemes,  were 
despatched  to  Ionia  immediately.  Peisander  at  the  same  time 
obtained  from  the  assembly  a  vote  deposing  Phrynichus  from  his 
command ;  under  the  accusation  of  having  traitcnrously  caused  the 
loss  of  lasus  and  the  capture  of  Amorges,  after  the  battle  of 
Miletus — but  from  the  real  certainty  that  he  would  prove  an  insu- 
perable bar  to  all  negotiations  with  Alkibiades.  Phrynichus,  with 
his  colleague  l^ironides,  being  thus  displaced,  Leon  and  Diomedon 
were  sent  to  Samos  as  commanders  in  their  stead ;  an  appointment, 
of  which,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  Peisander  was  far  from  anti- 
cipating the  consequences. 

Before  his  departure  for  Asia,  he  took  a  step  yet  more  impor- 
Peisander      taut     Hc  was  weli  aware  that  the  recent  vote — a  result 

brings  the  -    ^  ,         ,       ,    -  , 

oligarchical  of  fcaT  insptTied  by  the  war,  representing  a  sentiment 
Athem  into  Utterly  at  variance  with  that  of  the  assemUy,  and  only 
a^on  procured  as  the  price  of  Persian  aid  against  a  foreign 

demMnu^!  cu^my — would  ucver  pass  into  a  reality  by  the  sponta- 
neous act  of  the  people  themselves.  It  was  indeed  indispensable 
as  a  first  step ;  partly  as  an  authority  to  himself,  partly  also  as 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  54.    'O  6i  Bvifws  rh    perium  ad  Senatum  transfertur "  (Jus- 

ir€p\  T^is  hKiyapx^^'  ira^s  Bh  BitturKS-  i  Justin  is  correct,  bo  far  as  tbis  vote 
fi€ifos  iirh  rov  TLttadyBpov  fiii  tlyeu  &XAi)m  goes:  but  he  takes  oo  notice  of  the 
ffomiplayf  it  teas,  Ka\  &fia  i\vi-  '^  change  of  matters  afterwards,  when  the 
(wy  &s  Ka\  /tcra/3aAc7rat,  ^  i^  c- j  establishment  of  the  Four  Hundred  was 
5 « ICC.       -  I  consummated  without  the  promised  be- 

"  Atheniensibus,  imminente  periculo  '  nefit  of  Persian  alliance,  and  by  simple 
belli,  migor  salutis  (^uam  dignitatis  cura    terrorism, 
fuit.    Itaque,  permittente  populo,  im-  | 
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a  confession  of  tUe  temporary  weakness  of  the  democracyy  and  as  a 
sanction  and  encouragement  for  the  oligarchical  forces  to  show 
themselves.  But  the  second  step  yet  remuned  to  be  performed ; 
that  of  calling  these  forces  into  energetic  action — organising  an 
amount  of  violence  sufficient  to  extort  from  the  people  actual 
submission  in  addition  to  verbal  acquiescence-Hind  thus  as  it  were 
tying  down  the  patient  while  the  process  of  emasculation  was  being 
consummated.  Peisander  visited  all  the  various  political  dubs, 
conspiracies,  or  Hetaeries,  which  were  habitual  and  notorious 
at  Athens;  associations,  bound  together  by  oath,  among  the 
wealthy  citizens,  partly  for  purposes  of  amusement,  but  chiefly 
pledging  the  members  to  stand  by  each  other  in  objects  of  political 
ambition,  in  judicial  trials,  in  accusation  or  defence  of  offidal  men 
after  the  period  of  office  had  expired,  in  carrying  points  through 
the  public  assembly,  &&  Among  these  clubs  were  distributed 
most  of  *'the  best  citizens,  the  good  and  honourable  men,  the 
elegant  men,  the  men  of  note,  the  temperate,  the  honest  and 
moderate  men,"  ^  &c.,  to  employ  that  complimentary  phraseology 
by  which  wealthy  and  anti-popular  politicians  have  chosen  to 
designate  each  other,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times.  And 
though  there  were  doubtless  indiriduals  among  them  who  deserved 
these  appellations  in  their  best  sense,  yet  the  general  character  of 
the  clubs  was  not  the  less  exclusive  and  oligarchical  In  the 
details  of  political  life,  they  had  different  partialities  as  well  as 
diiFerent  antipathies,  and  were  oftener  in  opposition  than  in 
cooperation  with  each  other.  But  they  furnished,  when  taken 
together,  a  formidable  anti-popular  force;  generally  either  in 
abeyance,  or  disseminated  in  the  accomplishment  of  smaller 
political  measures  and  separate  personal  successes — ^but  capable,  at 
a  spedal  crisis,  of  being  evoked,  organised,  and  put  in  conjoint  at- 
tack, for  the  subversion  of  the  democracy.  Sudi  was  the  important 
movement  now  initiated  by  Peisander.  He  visited  separately  each 
of  these  clubs,  put  them  into  communication  with  each  other,  and 
exhorted  them  all  to  joint  aggressive  action  against  their  common 
enemy  tiie  democracy,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  already  intimidated 
and  might  be  finally  overthrown.* 


'  02  fiikritrroi,  ol  JcoXofc&Tol'ol,  ol 
XeipUKT^t,  ol  yvAifi/ioi,  ol  c^povts,  ftc. : 
le  parti  1ioiin6te  et  mod^r^,  ice. 

*  About  these  IwrntUcua  M.  ZIkoas 
ical  iipxats — ^politiod  and  judicial  asso- 
ciations— see  aboye  in  this  History,  eh. 
xxxvii.,  eh.  li.;  see  also  Hermann  Biitt- 
ner,  Gtoschichte  der  politischen  Hetao- 


rieen  za  Athen,  pp.  75,   79,  Leipsio, 
1840. 

There  seem  to  have  been  similar 
political  clubs  or  associations  at  Car- 
thi^,  exercising  much  influence,  and 
holding  perpetual  banquets  as  a  means 
of  largess  to  the  poor — ^Aristotel.  Polit. 
ii.  Bf  2;   Llvy,  zxxiii.  46;   xxxiv.  61  : 
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Having  taken  other  necessary  measures  towards  the  same 
peisander  purpose,  Pcisander  left  Athens  with  his  colleagues  to 
enter  upon  his  negotiation  with  Tissaphernes.  But  the 
cooperation  and  aggressive  movement  of  the  dubs  which 
he  had  ori^nated,  was  prosecuted  with  increased  ardour 
during  his  absence,  and  even  fell  into  hands  more  orga- 
nising and  effective  than  his  own.  The  rhetorical 
teacher  Antiphon,  of  the  deme  Rhamnus,  took  it  in  hand 


leaves 
Athens  for 
Samoa— 
AntiphoD 
takes  the 
manage- 
ment of  the 
oligdrchical 
conspiracy 
— Tbera- 
menSaand 
Phrynichos. 


compare  Kluge,  ad  AriBtotel.  de  Polit. 
Carthag.  p.  46-127,  Wratisl.  1824. 

The  like  political  asaociatioiifl  were 
both  of  long  duration  among  the  no- 
bility of  Rome,  and  of  much  influence 
for  political  objects  as  well  as  judicial 
success  —  "  coi&ones  (compare  Cicero 
pro  Cluentio,  c  54,  s.  148)  honorum 
adipiscendorum  causa  factor — ^factiones 
— sodalitates."  The  incident  described 
in  Livy  (ix.  26^  is  remarkable.  The 
Senate,  suspectmg  the  character  and 
proceedings  of  these  clubs,  appointed 
the  Dictator  Msenius  (in  312  B.C.)  as 
commissioner  with  full  power  to  inves- 
tigate and  deal  with  them.  But  such 
wafi  the  power  of  the  clubs,  in  a  case 
where  they  had  a  common  interest  and 
acted  in  cooperation  (as  was  equally 
the  fact  under  Peisander  at  Athens), 
that  they  completely  frustrated  the 
inquiry,  and  went  on  as  before.  **  Nee 
diutius,  ut  fit,  qitam  dum  reccns  ercd^ 
qwEstio  per  clara  nomina  reorwn  viguit : 
inde  labi  ooepit  ad  viliora  capita,  dottec 
coitionibus  factumibusguCf  advcrsus  quaa 
coniparata  erat,  oppressa  est"  (Livy,  ix. 
26.)  Compare  Dio.  Cass,  xxxvii.  57, 
about  the  iraipiicii  of  the  Triumvirs  at 
Rome.  Quintus  Cicero  (de  Petition. 
Consulat.  c.  5)  savs  to  his  brother  the 
orator — "Quod  si  satis  grati  homines 
essent,  hsec  omnia  (t.  e.  all  the  subsidia 
necessary  for  success  in  his  coming 
election)  tibi  parata  esse  debebant,  sicut 
parata  esse  confide.  Nam  hoc  biennio 
quatuor  sodaiUates  civium  ad  ambi- 
tionem  gratiosissimorum  tibi  obligasti 

Horum  in  causis  ad  te  defe- 

rundis  qmdnam  eorwn  aodaiea  tibi  rece- 
perint  et  confirmarintf  scio  ;  nam  in- 
terfui." 

See  Th.  Mommsen,  De  CoUegiis  et 
Sodaliciis  Romanorum,  Kiel  1843,  ch. 
iii.  sect.  5,  6,  7;  also  the  Dissertation 
of  Wunder,  inserted  in  the  Onomasucon 
Tullianum  of  Orelli  and  Baiter,  in  the 
last  volume  of  their  edition  of  Cicero, 
p.  200-210,  ad  Ind.  Legum;  Lex  Lid- 
nia  de  Sodiditiis. 

As  an  example  of  these  clubs  or  con* 
spiraoies  for  mutual  support  in  (vya»- 


fjiSiruu  M  8(jcau  (not  including  iipxais, 
so  far  as  we  can  make  out),  we  may 
cite  the  association  called  ol  EhcaS^fs 
made  known  to  us  by  an  Inscription 
recentlv  discovered  in  Attica,  and  pub- 
lished first  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Athens 
and  Attica,  p.  223;  next  in  Roas,  Die 
Demon  von  Attica,  Prefisu»,  p.  v.    These 
EiJcaScif  are  an  association,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  bound  to  each  other 
by  a  common  oath,  as  well  as   by   a 
curse  which  the  mythical  hero  of  the 
association,  Eikadeus,   is  supposed    to 
have  imprecated   {ivfivriov  rg  i^    V 
EUalBths  iirripdarea-o) — they  possess  com- 
mon property^  and  it  was  held  contrary 
to  the  oath  for  any  of  the  members  to 
enter  into  a  pecuniary  process  against 
the  Koiy6y:   compare  analogous  obliga- 
tions among  the  Roman  Sodales,  Momm- 
sen, p.  4.     Some  members  had  violated 
their  obligation  upon  this  point:   Po- 
lyxenus  had  attacked  them  at  law  for 
false  witness :  and  the  general  body  of 
the  Eikadeis  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
him  for  so  doing,   choosing   three  of 
their  members  to  assist  him    in    the 
cause  before  the  Dikastery  {otriyts  0vr- 
crxwyiovKTOi  r^  hrttrKrifXfiiy^  rois  /idp' 
TviTi):  compare  the  kreuptcu  alluded  to 
in  Demosthends  (cont.  Theokrin.  c.  U. 
p.  1335)  as  assisting  Theokrinds  before 
the  Dikastery  and  intimidating  the  wit- 
nesses. 

The  Quilds  in  the  European  cities 
during  the  middle  ages,  usually  swom 
to  by  every  member  and  called  Con- 
jurationes  Amicitia,  bear  in  many  re- 
spects a  resemblance  to  these  ^vy^tfuatai; 
though  the  judicial  proceedings  in  the 
mediaeval  cities,  being  so  much  less 
popular  than  at  Athens,  naiTowed  their 
range  of  interference  in  this  direction: 
their  political  importance  however  was 
quite  equal.  (See  Wilda,  Das  Qilden 
Wesen  des  Mlttelalters,  Abschn.  ii.  p. 
167,  &c.) 

"  Omnes  autem  ad  Amicitiam  perti- 
nentes  villro  per  fidem  et  aacramentvni 
firmaveruut,  quod  unus  subveniat  alter! 
tanquam  fratrl  suo  in  utili  et  honesto  ** 
(ib.  p.  148). 
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especially,  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  cluhs,  and  drew  the  plan 
of  campaign  against  the  democracy.  He  was  a  man  estimable  in 
private  life  and  not  open  to  pecuniary  corruption:  in  other 
respects,  of  pre-eminent  ability,  in  contrivance,  judgement,  speech, 
and  action.  The  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  generally 
unpopular  among  the  democracy,  excluded  him  from  taking  rank 
as  a  speaker  either  in  the  public  assembly  or  the  dikastery :  for 
a  rhetorical  teacher,  contending  in  ^ther  of  them  against  a  private 
speaker  (to  repeat  a  remark  already  once  mcule),  was  considered 
to  stand  at  the  same  unfair  advantage,  as  a  fencing-master  fighting 
a  duel  with  a  gentleman  would  be  held  to  stand  in  modem  times. 
Himself  thus  debarred  from  the  showy  celebrity  of  Athenian 
political  life,  Antiphon  became  only  the  more  consummate,  as 
a  master  of  advice,  calculation,  scheming,  and  rhetorical  com- 
position,^ to  as^st  the  celebrity  of  others;  insomuch  that  his 
silent  assistance  in  political  and  judicial  debates,  as  a  sort  of 
chamber-counsel,  was  highly  appreciated  and  largely  paid.  Now 
such  were  precisely  the  talents  required  for  the  present  occasion ; 
while  Antiphon,  who  hated  tiie  democracy  for  having  hitherto 
kept  him  in  tiie  shade,  gladly  bent  his  fall  talents  towards  its 
subvei^ion. 

Thus  efficient  was  the  man  to  whom  Peisander  in  departing 
diiefly  confided  the  task  of  organising  the  anti-popular  clubs,  for 
the  consummation  of  the  revolution  already  in  immediate  prospect. 
His  chief  auxiliary  was  Theramenes,  another  Athenian,  now  first 
named,  of  eminent  ability  and  cunning.  His  father  (either  natural 
or  by  adoption),  Agnon,  was  one  of  the  Probuli,  and  had  formerly 
been  founder  of  Amphipolis.  Even  Phrynichus — whose  sagacity 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  appreciate,  and  who  from  hatred 
towards  Alkibiades  had  pronounced  himself  decidedly  against  the 
oligarchical  movement  at  Samos — ^became  zealous  in  forwarding 
the  movement  at  Athens,  after  his  dismissal  from  the  command. 
He  brought  to  the  side  of  Antiphon  and  Theramenes  a  contriving 


1  The  person  deecribed  by  Krito  in 
the  EuthyddmuB  of  Plato  (c.  31,  p. 
305  C.)  as  having  censured  Sokratds  for 
conversing  with  Eathyddmus  and  Dio- 
nysoddrus,  is  presented  exactly  like 
jAjitiphon  in  Thucydidds — liKurra  rii  rhv 
Ala  P^iTttp*  ohZk  olfitu  9^0T9  cJnhy  iwl 
^iKOffT^pwr  iyafi€$viK4r€u\  AAA'  iwcittty 
QJbr6v  ^fluri  vcpl  rov  wpdyfAoros,  pii  rhv 
Aluf  Kot  99iyhv  cTvou  icol  ttiyohs  KAyovs 
^vyri$4y(u, 

Heindorf  thinks  that  laokratte  is  here 
meant:   Groen  van  Prinsterer  talks  of 

VOL.  V. 


Lysias;  Winkelmann,  of  Thrasymachua. 
The  description  would  fit  Antiphon  as 
well  as  eitner  of  these  three:  though 
Stallbaum  may  perhaps  be  right  in 
supposing  no  particuhur  individual  to 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  Plato. 

Ol  (rvvSucciy  iwurrdfitvoi,  whom  Xeno- 
phon  specifies  as  being  so  eminently 
useful  to  a  person  engaged  in  a  law-suit, 
are  probably  the  persons  who  knew  how 
to  flbddress  the  Dikastery  effectively  in 
support  of  his  case  (Xenoph.  Memorab. 
i.  2,  51). 
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head  Dot  inferior  to  theirs,  coupled  witili  daring  and  audadty  even 
superior.  Under  such  skilM  leaders,  the  anti-popular  force  of 
Athens  was  organised  with  a  deep  skill,  and  directed  with  a 
dexterous  wickedness,  never  before  witnessed  in  Greece. 

At  the  time  when  Peisander  and  the  other  envoys  reached  Ionia 
MiuuTy  (seemingly  about  the  end  of  January  or  b^inning  of 
£~^  February  411  B.C.),  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  had  already 
ABUUccout  quitted  Miletus  and  gone  to  Knidus  and  Rhodes,  on 
which  latter  island  Leon  and  Diomedon  made  some  hasty  descents, 
irom  the  neighbouring  island  of  Chalke.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Athenian  armament  at  Chios  was  making  progress  in  the  siege  of 
that  place  and  the  construction  of  the  neighbouring  fort  at 
Delphinium.  Pedaritus,  the  Lacedemonian  governor  of  the  island, 
had  sent  pressing  messages  to  solicit  aid  from  the  Peloponnesiana 
at  Bhodes,  but  no  aid  arrived;  and  he  therefore  resolved  to 
attempt  a  general  sally  and  attack  upon  the  Athenians,  with  his 
whole  force  foreign  as  well  as  Chian.  Though  at  first  he  obtained 
some  success,  the  battle  ended  in  his  complete  defeat  and  death, 
with  great  slaughter  of  the  Chian  troops,  and  with  the  loss  of  many 
whose  shields  were  captured  in  the  pursuit^  The  Chians,  now 
reduced  to  greater  straits  than  before,  and  beginning  to*  suffer 
severely  from  famine,  were  only  enabled  to  hold  out  by  a  partial 
reinforcement  soon  afterwards  obtained  firom  the  Peloponnesian 
guard-ships  at  Miletus.  A  Spartan  named  Leon,  who  had  oome 
out  in  the  vessel  of  Antisthenes  as  one  of  the  Epibats  or  Marines, 
conducted  this  reinforcing  squadron  of  12  triremes  (chiefly  Tburian 
and  Syracusan)  succeeding  Pedaritus  in  the  general  command  of 
the  island.* 


»  Thucyd.  riU.  65,  66. 

s  Thucyd.  viii.  61.  irvxoy  9h  fri  iy 
'P<(5y  Hmot  *A€rrv6xov  ix  r^s  MiA^ov 
Adotrrd  re  tuf^pa  ^apridmir,  hs  'Avn- 
ir04y€t  iwifidriis  {i/v^Xcc,  rovrov 
KtKOfuiTfifyoi  fi§rk  rhr  Tlttaplrov  0dyaroy 
HpXoyra,  &o. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  word  hri^rris 
should  not  be  construed  here,  as  else- 
where, in  its  ordinary  sense  of  miles 
o/oMuirMtf.  The  commentators  (see  the 
notes  of  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  G(dller) 
start  difficulties  which  seem  to  me  of 
litUe  importance ;  and  they  imagine 
divers  new  meanings,  for  none  of  which 
any  authority  is  produced.  We  ought 
not  to  wonder  that  a  common  miles 
classiarius  or  marine  Tbeing  a  Spartan 
citizen)  should  be  appomted  commander 


at  Chios,  when  (a  few  ehsptets  after- 
wards) we  find  Thrasybulus  at  Samoa 
promoted,  from  being  a  common  hoplite 
in  the  ranks,  to  be  one  of  the  Ath^suaa 
generals  (Tiii.  73). 

The  like  remark  may  be  made  on  the 
passage  cited  from  Xenophon  (Hellanic. 
1.  3,  17),  about  Hegesandridas — #ri- 
pdryif  hy  McrS^ipov,  where  also  the  com- 
mentators  reject  the  common  meaning 
(see  Schneider's  note  in  the  Addenda  to 
his  edition  of  1791,  p.  97).  l%e  par- 
ticiple hy  in  that  psasage  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  inaccurate  substitute  for 
yry^yrifidyos,  since  Hindams  was  dead 
at  the  time.  Hegesandridas  had  been 
among  the  epibatie  of  Mtndarus,  and 
was  now  in  command  of  a  squadron  on 
the  coast  of  Thrace. 
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It  was  while  Chios  seemed  thus  likely  to  be  recovered  by 
Athens — ^and  while  the  superior  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  NegoUatioiM 
paralysed  at  Rhodes  by  Persian  intrigues  and  bribes —  ^£*a3£!' 
that  Peisander  arrived  in  Ionia  to  open  his  negotiations  ^'^^'^^ 
with  Alkibiades  and  Tissaphemes.  He  was  enabled  to  announce 
that  the  subversion  of  the  democracy  at  Athens  was  already  begun 
and  would  soon  be  consummated :  and  he  now  required  the  price 
whidi  had  been  promised  in  exchange — ^Persian  alliance  and  aid 
to  Athens  against  the  Peloponnesians.  But  Alkibiades  knew  well 
that  he  had  promised  what  he  had  not  the  least  chance  of  being 
able  to  perform.  The  satrap  had  appeared  to  follow  his  advice — 
or  had  rather  Allowed  his  own  inclination,  employing  Alkibiades 
as  an  instrument  and  auxiliary — in  the  endeavour  to  wear  out  both 
parties,  and  to  keep  them  nearly  on  an  equality  until  each  should 
ruin  the  other.  But  he  was  no  way  disposed  to  identify  himself 
with  the  cause  of  Athens,  nor  to  break  decidedly  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesians—especially  at  a  moment  when  their  fleet  was  both  the 
greater  of  the  two,  and  in  occupation  of  an  island  close  to  his  own 
satrapy.  Accordingly  Alkibiades,  when  summoned  by  the  Athenian 
envoys  to  perform  his  engagement,  found  himself  in  a  dilemma 
from  which  he  could  only  escape  by  one  of  his  characteristic 
manceuvresL 

Beceiving  the  envoys  himself  in  conjunction  with  Tissaphemes, 
and  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  he  pushed  his  Trtduof 
demands  to  an  extent  which  he  knew  that  the  Athenians  ^^£^^ 
would  never  concede ;  in  order  that  the  rupture  might  ^S^lSta 
seem  to  be  on  their  side,  and  not  on  his.     First,  he  J SiuJJ 
required  the  whole  of  Ionia  to  be  conceded  to  the  Great  J^t^S^^ 
King;  next,  all  the  neighbouring  islands,  with  some  JJ|f^u^°^ 
other  items  besides.^    Large  as  these  requisitions  were,  •e^ioat  um. 
comprehending  the  cession  of  Lesbos  and  Samos  as  well  as  Chios, 
and  replacing  the  Persian  monarchy  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  had  stood  in  496  b.o.  before  the  Ionic  revolt — Peisander  and  his 
colleagues  granted  them  all :  so  that  Alkibiades  was  on  the  point 
of  seeing  his   deception   exposed   and   firustrated.     At   last  he 
bethought  himself  of  a  iresh  demand,  which  touched  Athenian  pride 
as  well  as  Athenian  safety,  in  the  tenderest  place.     He  required 
that  the  Persian  king  should  be  held  free  to  build  ships  of  war  in 


I  Tbiu^d.  Tiii.  56.  *I«Way  re  yhp 
vwrtuf  ii^lovw  ZlZoirdaif  ko)  Mis  rfiirovs 
re  Iwuc^ifiivas  ita\  KXXa,  pts  obK  iin»- 


What  these  et  cetera  ooxnprehended, 
we  cannot  diyine.  The  demand  was 
certainly  ample  enough  without  them. 
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unlimited  number,  and  to  keep  them  sailing  along  the  coast  as  he 
might  think  fit,  through  all  these  new  portions  of  territory.  After 
the  immense  concessions  already  made,  the  envoys  not  only  rejected 
this  fresh  demand  at  once,  but  resented  it  as  an  insult  which 
exposed  the  real  drift  and  purpose  of  Alkibiades.  Not  merely  did 
it  cancel  the  boasted  treaty  (called  the  peace  of  Eallias)  concluded 
about  forty  years  before  between  Athens  and  Persia,  and  limiting 
the  Persian  ships  of  war  to  the  sea  eastward  of  Phaselis — ^but  it 
extinguished  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  and  compromised  the 
security  of  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  ^gean.  To  see 
Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos,  &c.  in  possession  of  Persia,  was  suffi- 
dently  painful ;  but  if  there  came  to  be  powerful  Persian  fleets  on 
these  islands,  it  would  be  the  certain  precursor  and  means  of 
farther  conquests  to  the  westward,  and  would  revive  the  aggressive 
dispositions  of  the  Great  King  as  they  had  stood  at  the  be^nning 
of  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  Peisander  and  his  comrades,  abruptly 
breaking  off  the  debate,  returned  to  Samos; — ^indignant  at  the 
discovery,  which  they  now  made  for  the  first  time,  that  Alkibiades 
had  juggled  them  from  the  outset,  and  was  imposing  conditions 
which  he  knew  to  be  inadmissible.^  They  still  appear  however  to 
have  thought  that  Alkibiades  acted  thus,  not  because  he  could  not, 
but  because  he  would  not,  bring  about  the  alliance  under  dis- 
cussion.* They  suspected  him  of  playing  false  with  tJbe  oligarchical 
movement  which  he  had  himself  instigated,  and  of  projecting  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  restoration,  coupled  with  the  alliance  of 
Tissaphemes,  into  the  bosom  of  the  democracy  which  he  had  begun 
by  denouncing.  Such  was  the  light  in  which  they  presented  his 
conduct;  venting  their  disappointment  in  invectives  against  his 
duplicity,  and  in  asseverations  that  he  was,  after  all,  unsuitable  for 
a  place  in  oligarchical  society.  Such  declarations,  when  circulated 
at  Samos,  to  account  for  their  unexpected  failure  in  realising  the 
hopes  which  they  had  raised,  created  among  the  armament  an 


1  Thucyd.  viii.  56.  vaus  ii^iov  iay 
^avrov    TJjy,    Smy    h»    icai    5<rou9    &y 

In  my  judgement  katnov  is  decidedly 
the  proper  reading  here,  not  kcan&v, 
I  agree  in  this  respect  with  Dr.  Arnold, 
Bekker,  and  GoUer. 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  History,  I 
have  shown  reasons  for  believing  (in 
opposition  to  Mitford,  Dahlmann,  and 
others)  that  the  treaty  called  by  the 
name  of  Kallias,  and  sometimes  mis- 
called by  the  name  of  Kimon — was  a 


real  fact  and  not  a  boastful  fiction :  see 
oh.  zlv. 

The  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  though 
generally  just,  gives  an  inadequate  re- 
presentation of  the  strong  reasons  of 
Athens  for  rejecting  and  resenting  this 
third  demand. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  63.  Ko)  h  ir^Urty 
ahrois  Afia  ol  iy  rf  3<f/iy  r&v  *A9fiVQiwv 
KOivoKoyoiiuvQi  4<rK4^eu^o,  'AXjctfitdJiipf 
fi^y,  Jircc9^ir€p  ot  fioi\trat,  iay 
(K<d  yhp  oIk  4viT^9€ioy  abrhy  cTvoi   is 
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impression  that  Alkibiades  was  really  favourable  to  the  democracy ; 
at  the  same  time  leaving  unabated  the  prestige  of  his  unbounded 
ascendency  over  Tissaphernes  and  the  Great  King.  We  shall 
presently  see  the  effects  resulting  from  this  belief. 

Immediately  after  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations,  however,  the 
satrap  took  a  step  well-calculated  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  ^  _, 
the  Athenians  altogether,  so  far  as  Jrersian  aid  was  uon  between 
concerned.  Though  persisting  in  his  policy  of  lending  and  t&e  Peio- 
no  decisive  assistance  to  either  party,  and  of  merely  ^^°^ 
prolonging  the  war  so  as  to  enfeeble  both — ^he  yet  began  to  fear 
that  he  was  pushing  matters  too  far  against  the  Peloponnesians, 
who  had  now  been  two  months  inactive  at  Rhodes,  with  their  large 
fleet  hauled  ashore*  He  had  no  treaty  with  them  actually  in 
force,  since  Lichas  had  disallowed  the  two  previous  conventions ; 
nor  had  he  furnished  them  with  pay  or  maintenance.  His  bribes 
to  the  officers  had.  hitherto  kept  the  armament  quiet ;  yet  we  do 
not  distinctly  see  how  so  large  a  body  of  men  found  subsistence.^ 
He  was  now  however  apprised  that  they  could  find  subsistence  no 
longer,  and  that  they  would  probably  desert,  or  commit  depreda- 
tions on  the  coast  of  his  satrapy,  or  perhaps  be  driven  to  hasten  on 
a  general  action  with  the  Athenians,  under  desperate  circum- 
stances. Under  such  apprehensions  he  felt  compelled  to  put 
himself  again  in  communication  with  them,  to  furnish  them  with 
pay,  and  to  conclude  with  them  a  third  convention — the  proposition 
of  which  he  had  refused  to  entertain  at  Knidus.  He  therefore 
went  to  Kaunus,  invited  the  Peloponnesian  leaders  to  Miletus,  and 
concluded  with  them  near  that  town  a  treaty  to  the  following 
effect: — 

^'  In  this  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  in  the  ephorship 
of  Alexippidas  at  Lacedaemon,  a  convention  is  hereby  TUniooa- 
concluded  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  with  ooncinded 
Tissaphernes  and  Hieramenes  and  the  sons  of  Phamakes,  ihm^ 
respecting  the  affairs  of  the  king  and  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies.    The  territory  of  the  king,  as  much  of  it  as  is  in  Asia, 
shall  belong  to  the  king.    Let  the  king  determine  as  he  chooses 
respecting  his  own  territory.    The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
shall   not  approach   the   king's   territory  with   any  mischievous 
purpose — ^nor  shall  the  king  approach  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians 


*  Tbucyd.  viii.  44-57.  In  two  pa- 
rallel caaeSy  one  in  Chios,  the  other 
in  Koikyra,  the  seamen  of  an  unpaid 
armament  found  subsistence  by  hiring 
themselres  out  for  agricultural  labour. 


But  this  was  only  during  the  summer 
(see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  1;  yi.  2, 
37),  while  the  stay  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians  at  Rhodes  was  from  Jannaiy  to 
March. 
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and  their  allies  with  any  like  purpoee.  If  any  one  among  the 
Laoedsmonians  or  their  allies  flhall  approach  the  king's  territoiy 
with  mischievous  purpose,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall 
hinder  him :  if  any  one  from  the  king's  territory  shall  approach  the 
Lacedemonians  or  their  allies  with  mischievous  purpose,  the  king 
shall  hinder  him.  Tissaphemes  shall  provide  pay  and  main- 
tenance, for  the  fleet  now  present,  at  the  rate  already  stipulated, 
until  the  king's  fleet  shall  arrive;  after  that  it  shall  he  at  the 
option  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  maintain  their  own  fleet  if  they 
think  fit — or  if  they  prefer,  Tissaphemes  shall  furnish  maintenance, 
and  at  the  dose  of  the  war  the  Lacedaemonians  shall  repay  to  him 
what  they  have  received.  After  the  king's  fleet  shall  have  arrived, 
the  two  fleets  shall  carry  on  war  conjointly,  in  such  manner  as  shall 
seem  good  to  Tissaphemes  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies. 
If  they  choose  to  dose  the  war  with  the  Athenians,  they  shall  doee 
it  only  by  joint  consent" '  o 

In  comparing  this  third  convention  with  the  two  preceding,  we 
Third  ooo-  find  that  nothing  is  now  stipulated  as  to  any  territory 
pared  with  exccpt  the  Continent  of  Asia;  which  is  ensured  unre- 
vnceSog.  servedly  to  the  king,  of  course  with  all  the  Grreek  resi* 
dents  planted  upon  it.  But  by  a  diplonuitic  finesse,  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  imply  that  this  is  not  all  the  territory  which  the  king 
is  entitled  to  claim — though  nothing  is  covenanted  as  to  any 
remainder.*  Next,  this  third  treaty  indudes  Phamabazus  (the 
son  of  Fhamakes)  with  his  satrapy  of  Daskylium;  and  Hiera- 
menes,  with  his  district,  the  extent  and  position  of  which  we  do  not 
know ;  while  in  the  former  treaties  no  other  satrap  except  Tbsa- 
phernes  had  been  concerned.  We  must  recollect  that  Ihe  Pelo* 
ponnesian  fleet  included  those  27  triremes,  which  had  been  brought 
across  by  Kalligeitus  expressly  for  the  aid  of  Phamabazus ;  and 
therefore  that  the  latter  now  naturally  became  a  party  to  the 
general  operations.  Thirdly,  we  here  find,  for  the  first  time, 
formal  announcement  of  a  Per»an  fleet  about  to  be  brought  up  as 
auxiliary  to  the  Peloponnesians.  This  was  a  promise  which  the 
satrap  now  set  forth  more  plainly  than  before,  to  amuse  them,  and 
to  abate  the  mistrast  which  they  had  begun  to  conceive  of  his 
sincerity.  It  served  the  temporary  purpose  of  restraining  them 
from  any  immediate  act  of  despair  hostile  to  his  interests,  which 
was  all  that  he  looked  for.     While  he  renewed  his  payments. 


1  Thucyd.  viii.  58. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  58.     x^^P^  'rh^  fia^i' 
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therefore,  for  the  moment,  he  aflected  to  busy  himself  in  orders  and 
preparations  fer  the  fleet  from  Phenida.^ 

The  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  now  ordered  to  move  from  Rhodes. 
Before  it  quitted  that  island,  however,  envoys  came  Lohot 
thither  from  Eretria  and  from  Otopus ;  which  latter  place  At£l  ^ 
(a  dependency  on  the  north-eastern  fitintier  of  Attica),  though 
protected  by  an  Athenian  garrison,  had  recently  been  surprised 
and  captured  by  the  Boeotians^  The  loss  of  Oropus  much 
increased  the  facilities  for  the  revolt  of  Euboea ;  and  these  envoys 
came  to  entreat  aid  from  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  to  second  the 
island  in  that  design.  The  Peloponnesian  commanders,  however, 
felt  themselves  under  prior  obligation  to  relieve  the  sufierers  at 
Chios,  towards  which  idand  they  first  bent  their  course.  But  they 
had  scarcely  passed  the  Triopian  cape,  when  they  saw  the  Athenian 
squadron  frt>m  Chalke  dogging  their  motions.  Though  there  was 
no  wish  on  either  side  for%  general  battle,  yet  they  saw  evidently 
that  the  Athenians  would  not  permit  them  to  pass  by  Samos,  and 
get  to  the  relief  of  Chios,  without  a  battle.  B«nouncing  therefore 
the  project  of  relieving  Chios,  they  again  concentrated  their  force 
At  MilStus;  while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  also  again  united  at 
Samos.'  It  was  about  the  end  of  March  411  b.c.,  that  the  two 
fleets  were  thus  replaced  in  the  stations  which  they  had  occupied 
four  months  previously. 

After  the  breach  with  Alkibiades,  and  still   more  after  this 
manifest  reconciliation  of  Tissaphemes  with  the  Pelopon-  PdMnier 
nesians,  Peisander  and  the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  l!^^^. 
Samos  had  to  reconsider  their  plan  of  action.    They  oii^chtod 
would  not  have  b^un  the  movement  at  first,  had  they  JJSSjJ*^' 
not  been  instigated  by  Alkibiades,  and  ftimished  by  him  -^kfl>*«M«- 
with  the  treacherous  delusion  of  Persian  alliance  to  cheat  and 
paralyse  the  people.    They  had  indeed  motives  enough,  from  their 
own  personal  ambition,  to  originate  it  of  themselves,  apart  from 
Alkibiades ;  but  without  the  hopes — equally  useftil  for  their  purpose 
whether  frJse  or  true — connected  with  his  name,  they  would  have 
had  no  chance  of  achieving  the  first  step.    Now,  however,  that 
first  step  had  been  achieved,  before  the  delusive  expectation  of 
Persian  gold  was  dissipated.    The  Athenian  people  had  been 
familiarised  with  the  idea  of  a  subversion  .of  their  constitution,  in 
consideration  of  a  certain  price :  it  remained  to  extort  from  them 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  without  paying  the  price,  what  they  had 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  59.  •  Thucyd.  Tiii.  60. 
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thus  consented  to  sell.^  Moreover  the  leaders  of  the  sdieme  felt 
themselves  already  compromised,  so  that  they  coald  not  recede 
with  safety.  They  had  set  in  motion  their  partisans  at  Athens, 
where  the  system  of  murderous  intimidation  (though  the  news  had 
not  as  yet  reached  Samos)  was  already  in  fiill  swing :  so  that  they 
felt  constrained  to  persevere  as  the  only  chance  of  preservation  to 
themselves.  At  the  same  time,  all  that  faint  pretence  of  public 
benefit,  in  the  shape  of  Persian  alliance,  whidi  had  been  originally 
attached  to  it  and  which  might  have  been  conceived  to  enlist  in  the 
scheme  some  timid  patriots — was  now  entirely  withdrawn.  Nothing 
remained  except  a  naked,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous  scheme  of 
ambition,  not  only  ruining  the  freedom  of  Athens  at  home,  but 
crippling  and  imperilling  her  before  the  foreign  enemy  at  a 
moment  when  her  entire  strength  was  scarcely,  adequate  to  the 
contest  The  conspirators  resolved  to  persevere,  at  all  hazards, 
both  in  breaking  down  the  constitution  and  in  carrying  on  the 
foreign  war.  Most  of  them  being  rich  men,  they  were  content 
(Thucydides  observes)  to  defray  the  cost  out  of  their  own  purses, 
now  that  they  were  contending,  not  for  their  country,  but  for  their 
own  power  and  profit.' 

They  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  execution,  immediately  after 
They  at-  rctuming  to  Samos  from  the  abortive  conference  with 
^^^d?*  Alkibiades.  While  they  despatched  Peisander  with  five 
sJ^SSm^  of  the  envoys  back  to  Athens,  to  consummate  what  was 
hJ^SaJSm*'  already  in  progress  there — ^and  the  remaining  five  to 
•nd  others,  oligarchisc  the  dependent  allies— they  organised  all  their 
partisan  force  in  the  armament,  and  began  to  take  measures  for 
putting  down  the  democracy  in  Samos  itself.  That  democracy  had 
been  the  product  of  a  fordble  revolution,  effected  about  ten 
months  before  by  the  aid  of  three  Athenian  triremes.  It  had 
since  preserved  Samos  from  revolting,  like  Chios :  it  was  now  the 
means  of  preserving  the  democracy  at  Athens  itself.  The 
partisans  of  Peisander,  finding  it  an  invincible  obstacle  to  their 
views,  contrived  to  gain  over  a  party  of  the  leading  Samians  now 
in  authority  under  it.    Three  hundred  of  these  latter,  a  portion  of 


1  See  Aristotel.  Politic.  ▼.  3,  8.  He 
cites  this  revolution  as  an  instance  of 
one  begun  by  deceit,  and  afterwards 
consummated  by  force — oTop  4wl  r&y 
rtrpoKOfflwy  rhy  ^rjfioy  ^rprdrritrcWf  ^<t- 
ffKoyrts  rhv  fiaeri\4a  xp^f*^'''^  W€tp4^€w 
wphs  rhy  irSktfioy  rhy  irphs  AoiccSat/io- 
yiovs'  ^€wrdfi€yoi  8^,  Kardxtty  {irttpwyro 
r^y  iro\ir%iaaf. 


s  Thucyd.  Tiii.  63.  Alrohs  Z\  ivl 
<r^«y  ain&yf  &s  ^9i)  ital  iciytv 
y^itopras,  6pfy  8r^  ff^V  M^  ^^ 
Biicenu  rii  vpdyfiara,  Koi  rii  rov  woKifMU 
ifjM  km^x^iVf  'cctl  4<r<p€ptiy  oBdrohs  vpoB^- 
fMfs  XP^/"'^^  '^^  ^^  ''''  dWo  94^9  6$. 
odK4ri  iiWoii  ^  ff<pl<riy  air  o7s 
raXaiTvpovyras, 
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those  who  ten  months  before  had  risen  in  arms  to  put  down  the 
pre-existing  oligarchy,  now  enlisted  as  conspirators  along  with  the 
Athenian  oligarchs,  to  put  down  the  Samian  democracy,  and  get 
possession  of  the  government  for  themselves.  The  new  alliance 
was  attested  and  cemented,  according  to  genuine  oligarchical 
practice,  by  a  murder  without  judicial  trial,  or  an  assassination — 
for  which  a  suitable  victim  was  at  hand.  The  Athenian  Hyper- 
bolus,  who  had  been  ostracised  some  years  before  by  the  coalition 
of  Nikias  and  Alkibiades,  together  with  their  respective  partisans 
— ostracised  (as  Thucydides  tells  us)  not  from  any  fear  of  his 
power  and  over-transcendent  influence,  but  from  his  bad  character 
and  from  his  being  a  disgrace  to  the  city — and  thus  ostracised  by 
an  abuse  of  the  institution — was  now  resident  at  Samos.  He 
represented  the  demagogic  and  accusatory  eloquence  of  the 
democracy,  the  check  upon  official  delinquency ;  so  that  he  served 
as  a  common  object  of  uitipathy  to  Athenian  and  Samian  oli- 
garchs. Some  of  the  Atnenian  partisans,  headed  by  Charminus, 
one  of  the  generals,  in  concert  with  the  Samian  conspirators,  seized 
Hyperbolus  and  put  him  to  death;  seemingly  with  some  other 
victims  at  the  same  time.^ 

But  though  these  joint  assassinations  served  as  a  pledge  to  each 
section  of  the  conspirators  for  the  fidelity  of  the  other  in  The  demo- 
respect  to  farther  operations,  they  at  the  same  time  gave  samoe  b     . 
warning  to  opponents.     Those  leading  men  at  Samos  t^the 
who  remained  attached  to  the  democracy,  looking  abroad  annoment. 
for  defence  against  the  coming  attack,  made  earnest  appeal  to 
Leon  and  Diomedon,  the  two  generals  most  recently  arrived  from 
Athens  in  substitution  for  Fhrynichus  and  Skironides — ^men  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  the  democracy,  and  adverse  to  all  oligarchical 
change — ^as  well  as  to  the  trierarch  Thrasyllus,  to  Thrasybulus 
(son  of  Lykus)  then  serving  as  an  hoplite,  and  to  many  others  of 
the  pronounced  democrats  and  patriots  in  the  Athenian  armament. 
They  made  appeal,  not  simply  in  behalf  of  their  own  personal 


»  Thucyd.  TiiL  73.  Kal  'Tir4p$o\6y 
r4  riya  rSiy  'A^yalatv,  fiox^p^''  &y0»- 
vo¥,  wcrrpoKurfidvor  o&  9tk  9vpdfi€»f  Ktd 

alirx^yriy  riis  ir6\€C0S,  i.'woiCTtiyovo'i  /icr^ 
Xapfdyov  re  Ms  r&v  arparfiy&y  kcd  riy»y 
Twy  TTCLpiL  ff^Uriy  *Mriy^»yy  wlffriy  91- 
^yT€S  abrois,  Kal  AWa  fitT^  atr&y 
roiaura  ^vyiwpa^cu^,  rots  re  irXef- 
o<riy  &pfiiiyro  ivtrlBeaBeu. 

I  presume  that  the  words  &\A.a 
roiavra    ^uyttrpafyuf,    miist    mean    that 


other  persons  were  assassinated  along 
with  Hyperbolus. 

The  incorrect  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Mitford  recounts  these  proceedings  at 
Samos  has  been  properly  commented 
on  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr.  ch. 
xxTiii.  vol.  iv.  p.  30).  It  is  the  more 
surprising,  since  the  phrase  furit  Xaf>- 
filyovf  wMch  Mr.  Mitford  has  misunder- 
stood, is  explained  in  a  special  note  o£ 
Duker. 
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safety  and  of  their  own  democracy,  now  threatened  by  conspirators 
of  whom  a  portion  were  Athenians — ^but  also  on  grounds  of  public 
interest  to  Athens ;  nnce,  if  8amo6  became  oligarchised,  its 
sympathy  with  the  Athenian  democracy  and  its  fidelity  to  the 
alliance  would  be  at  an  end.  At  this  moment  the  most  recent 
events  which  had  occurred  at  Athens  (presently  to  be  told)  were 
not  known,  and  the  democracy  was  conadered  as  still  subeosting 
there.* 

To  stand  by  the  assailed  democracy  of  Samos,  and  to  preserve 
The'Athe-  ^^^  island  itsclf,  now  the  mainstay  of  the  shattered  Athe- 
dlfeftftr^r  ^^^  empire,  were  motives  more  than  suffident  to  awaken 
J^*JJ^^  the  Athenian  leaders  thus  solicited.  Commencing  a  per- 
sk  Samos.  gonal  cauvass  among  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  and 
invoking  their  interference  to  avert  the  overthrow  of  the  Samian 
democracy,  they  found  the  general  sentiment  decidedly  in  their 
favour,  but  most  of  all,  among  the  Parali,  or  crew  of  the  conse- 
crated public  trireme  called  the  Paralus.  These  men  were  the 
picked  seamen  of  the  state ;  each  of  them  not  merely  a  freeman, 
but  a  full  Athenian  citizen ;  receiving  higher  pay  than  the  ordinary 
seamen,  and  known  as  devoted  to  the  democratical  constitution, . 
with  an  active  repugnance  to  oligarchy  itself  as  well  as  to  every- 
thing which  scented  of  it'  The  vigilance  of  Leon  and  Diomedon 
on  the  defensive  side  counteracted  the  machinations  of  their 
colleague  Charminus,  along  with  the  conspirators ;  and  provided, 
for  the  Samian  democracy,  fiuthful  auxiliaries  constantiy  ready  for 
action.  Presently  the  conspirators  made  a  violent  attack  to  over- 
throw the  government ;  but  though  they  chose  their  own  moment 
and  opportunity,  they  stiU  found  themselves  thoroughly  worsted  in 
the  struggle,  espedally  through  the  energetic  aid  of  the  Parali. 
Thirty  of  their  number  were  slain  in  the  contest,  and  three  of  the 
most  guilty  afterwards  condemned  to  banishment  The  victorious 
party  took  no  farther  revenge,  even  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
three  hundred  conspirators — ^granted  a  general  amnesty — ^and  did 
their  best  to  re-establish  constitutional  and  harmonious  working  of 
the  democracy.* 

^  Thncyd.  ym.  73,   74.    obic   ii^lovy  I      PeitholauB  called  the  Pualus  fSrakor 


V€0tl9c<y  abrobs  ff^as  re  Zia^apivraSt 
Koi  ^d/Aow  'ABnvaioif  &XAorpi«»9c7<ray,  &o. 

.  ,  ,  ,  ob  yitp  ^ttirdM  ww  robs  rrrptxr 
Kixrimfs  Hpxovras,  &o. 

'  Thu<^d.  yiii.  78.  ical  obx  IJKurra 
robs  OopdAovf,  it^pas  *A$fiyalovs  re  icai 
4\9v$4povs  trdirr  ,,  .asivrf  nitir\4oyrat, 
fco)  it  I  S^irore  iKiyapxt^  *ra2 
/i^  wapobffp  4iriiC9ifA4yovs, 


rod  94ifiov — **  the  club,  staff,  or  maoe 
of  the  people."  (AiiBtotel.  Bhetoric. 
m.  3Ji 

*  Thuoyd.  Tiii.  73.  KuL  rpidieoyra 
fi4v  rtna  bir4icr€iray  rmv  rpivutotrimwy 
rpttt  Z\  robs  oJtruordrovs  ^vyf  4(ri' 
fUtHTtur  ro7s  8*  dXXoif  od  finiCiKOKOw^ 
rts  iTifiOKpaTobfAtvoi  rh  Xovrhy  (vrcro- 
Xirtvor, 
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ChaereaSy  an  Athenian  trierarch,  who  had  been  forward  in  the 
contest^  was  sent  in  the  Paralus  itself  to  Athens,  to  make  The  Pknaiu 
communication  <^  what  had  occurred  But  this  demo-  1^4*^tb 
cratical  crew,  on  reaching  their  native  city,  instead  of  ^"'^ 
being  reorived  with  that  welcome  which  they  doubtless  expected, 
found  a  state  of  things  not  less  odious  than  surprising.  The 
democracy  of  Athens  had  been  subverted :  instead  of  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred,  and  the  assembled  people,  an  oligarchy  of  Four 
Hundred  self-installed  persons  were  enthroned  with  sovereign 
authority  in  the  Senate  House.  The  first  order  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  on  hearing  that  the  Paralus  had  entered  PeirsBUS,  was 
to  imprison  two  or  three  of  the  crew,  and  to  remove  all  the  rest 
from  their  own  privileged  trireme  aboard  a  common  trireme,  with 
orders  to  depart  forthwith  and  to  cruise  near  Eubcea.  The  com- 
mander Cbaereas  found  means  to  escape,  and  returned  back  to 
Samos  to  tell  the  unwelcome  news.^ 

The  steps,  whereby  this  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  had  been 
gradually  raised  up  to  their  new  power,  must  be  taken  prt«i«fl8or 
np  from  the  time  when  Peisander  quitted  Athens, — after  ganMni 
having  obtained  the  vote  of  the  public  assembly  autho-  Su^SS- 
rising  him  to  treat  with  Alkibiades  and  Tissaphemes, —  ^J^^^Lnt 
and  after  having  set  on  foot  a  joint  organisation  and  con-  ^^^^^9^>^^ 
spinu^  of  all  the  anti-popular  dubs,  which  fell  under  the  manage- 
ment espedally  of  Antiphon  and  Theramenes,  afterwards  aided  by 
Phrynichus.  All  the  members  of  that  board  of  Elders  called 
ProbCdi,  who  had  been  named  after  the  defeat  in  Sicily — with 
Agnon,  father  of  Theramenes,  at  their  head* — together  with  many 
other  leading  citizens,  some  of  whom  had  been  counted  among  the 
firmest  friends  of  the  democracy,  joined  the  conspiracy ;  while  the 
oligarchical  and  the  neutral  rich  came  into  it  with  ardour ;  so  that 
a  body  of  partisans  was  formed  both  numerous  and  well  provided 
with  money.  Antiphon  did  not  attempt  to  bring  them  together, 
or  to  make  any  public  demonstration,  armed  or  unarmed,  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  actual  authorities.  He  permitted  the 
senate  and  the  public  assembly  to  go  on  meeting  and  debating  as 
usual ;  but  his  partisans,  neither  the  names  nor  the  numbers 
of  whom  were  publicly  known,  received  from  him  instructions  both 
when  to  speak  and  what  language  to  hold.    The  great  topic  upon 

>  Thuoyd.  Tiii.  74.  Respeotiiig  the  actml^  of  Agnon,  as 

*  Thucyd.  yiii.  1.    About  the  ooon-  one  of  the  Probfdi,  in  the  same  canse, 

tenanoe  which  all  theae  Prob<l^li  lent  to  aee  Lysiaa,  Ont.  xii.  cent.  Eratoothen. 

the  conspiracy,  see  Aristotle,  Rhetoric,  c.  11 .  p.  426  Reisk.  sect.  66. 
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which  they  descanted,  was  the  costliness  of  democratical  institutions 
in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  finances,  when  tribute  from 
the  allies  could  no  longer  be  reckoned  upon — ^the  heavy  tax 
imposed  upon  the  state  by  paying  the  Senators,  the  Dikasts, 
the  Ekklesiasts  or  citizens  who  attended  the  public  assembly,  &c 
The  state  could  now  afford  to  pay  none  but  those  soldiers  who 
fought  in  its  defence,  nor  ought  any  one  else  to  touch  the  public 
money.  It  was  essential  (they  insisted)  to  exclude  from  the 
political  franchise  all  except  a  select  body  of  Five  Thousand,  com- 
posed of  those  who  were  best  able  to  do  service  to  the  city  by 
person  and  by  piursa 

The  extensive  disfranchisement  involved  in  this  last  proposition 
Langoage  of  ^^^  quitc  Sufficiently  shocking  to  the  ears  of  an  Athenian 
fowHuSSS'  assembly.  But  in  reality  lie  proposition  was  itself  a 
^TtS^  y^^^^9  never  intended  to  become  reality,  and  repre- 
to^e*^*"  senting  something  far  short  of  what  Antiphon  and  his 
^cSi?**^  partisans  intended.  Their  design  was  to  appropriate  the 
©xcixwiveiy.  powers  of  govemmeut  to  themselves  simply,  without 
control  or  partnership ;  leaving  this  body  of  live  Thousand  not 
merely  unconvened,  but  non-existent,  as  a  mere  empty  name  to 
impose  upon  the  citizens  generally.  Of  such  real  intention,  how* 
ever,  not  a  word  was  as  yet  spoken.  The  projected  body  of  Five 
Thousand  was  the  theme  preached  upon  by  all  the  party  orators ; 
yet  without  submitting  any  substantive  motion  for  the  change, 
which  could  not  be  yet  done  without  illegality. 

Even  thus  indirectly  advocated,  the  project  of  cutting  down  the 
Assassina^  franchise  to  Five  Tliousand,  and  of  suppressing  all  the 
^^fSLc^  paid  civil  ftmctions,  was  a  change  sufficienfly  violent  to 
S^phon^  call  fortii  abundant  opponents.  For  such  opponents 
*^htaii*^'  Antiphon  was  fully  prepared*  Of  the  men  who  thus 
p«r^-  stood  forward  in  opposition,  either  all,  or  at  least  all  the 

most  prominent,  were  successively  taken  off  by  private  assassina- 
tion. The  first  of  them  who  thus  perished  was  Androkles,  distin- 
guished as  a  demagogue  or  popular  speaker,  and  marked  out  to 
vengeance  not  only  by  that  circumstance,  but  by  the  farther 
fact  that  he  had  been  among  the  most  vehement  accusers  of 
Alkibiades  before  his  exile.  For  at  this  time,  the  breach  of 
Peisander  with  Tissaphemes  and  Alkibiades  had  not  yet  become 
known  at  Athens,  so  that  the  latter  was  still  supposed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  returning  home  as  a  member  of  the  contemplated  oligar- 
chical government.  After  Androkles,  many  other  speakers  of 
similar  sentiments  perished  in  the  same  way,  by  unknown  hands* 
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A  band  of  Grecian  youths,  strangers  got  together  from  different 
cities,^  was  organised  for  the  business :  the  victims  were  all  chosen 
on  the  same  special  ground,  and  the  deed  was  so  skilfully  perpe- 
trated that  neither  director  nor  instrument  ever  became  known. 
After  these  assaasmations— sure,  special,  secret,  and  systematic, 
emanating  from  an  unknown  Directory  like  a  Vehmic  tribunal- 
had  continued  for  some  time,  the  terror  which  they  inspired  became 
intense  and  universal  No  justice  could  be  had,  no  inquiry  could 
be  instituted,  even  for  the  death  of  the  nearest  and  dearest 
relative.  At  last,  no  man  dared  to  demand  or  even  to  mention 
inquiry,  looking  upon  himself  as  fortunate  that  he  had  escaped  the 
same  fate  in  his  own  person.  So  finished  an  organisation,  and 
such  well-aimed  blows,  raised  a  general  belief  that  the  conspirators 
were  much  more  numerous  than  they  were  in  reality.  And  as  it 
turned  out  that  there  were  persons  among  them  who  had  before 
been  accounted  hearty  democrats,*  so  at  last  dismay  and  mistrust 
became  universally  prevalent.  No  one  dared  even  to  express 
indignation  at  the  murders  going  on,  much  less  to  talk  about 
redress  or  revenge,  for  fear  that  he  might  be  conmiunicating  with 
one  of  the  unknown  conspirators.  In  the  midst  of  this  terrorism, 
all  opposition  ceased  in  the  senate  and  public  assembly,  so  that  the 
speakers  of  the  conspiring  oligarchy  appeared  to  carry  an  unani- 
mous assent' 


*  Tbucyd.  viii.  69.  Ol  cfico<ri  koX 
iKorhv  lAer*  €Bdr&p  (that  la,  along  with 
the  Four  Hundred)  ''E\Knv€$  vmovIckoij 

Dr.  Arnold  explainB  the  words  'EX- 
Xfiv^s  vtatfiffKoi  to  mean  some  of  the 
members  of  the  aristooratical  clubs  or 
unions,  formerly  spoken  of.  But  I 
cannot  think  that  Thucydidds  would 
use  such  an  expression  to  designate 
Athenian  citisens :  neither  is  it  pro- 
bable that  Athenian  citizens  would  be 
employed  in  repeated  acts  of  such  a 
character. 

*  Even  Peisander  himself  had  pro- 
fessed  the  strongest  attachment  to  the 
democracy,  coupled  with  exaggerated 
violence  against  parties  suspected  of 
oligarchical  plots — ^four  years  before,  in 
the  investi^tions  whi<m  foUowed  on 
the  mutUation  of  the  Hermsd  at  Athens 
(Andokidds  de  Myster.  c.  9,  10.  sect. 
36-43). 

It  is  a  fact  that  Peisander  was  one  of 
the  prominent  movers  on  both  these 
two  occasions,  four  years  apart.  And 
if  we  could  believe  Isokratte  (de  BigiB, 
sect.  4-7.  p.  347),  the  second  of  the 


two  occasions  was  merely  the  continu- 
ance and  consummation  of  a  plot, 
which  had  been  projected  and  begun 
on  the  first,  and  in  which  the  conspira- 
tors had  endeavoured  to  enlist  Alki- 
biadds.  The  latter  refused  (so  his  son, 
the  speaker  in  the  above-mentioned 
oration,  contends)  in  consequence  of  his 
attachment  to  the  democracy  ;  upon 
which  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  in- 
censed at  his  refusal,  got  up  the  charge 
of  irreligion  against  him  and  procured 
his  banishment. 

Though  Droysen  and  Wattenbach  (De 
Quadringentorum  Athenis  Faotione,  p. 
7,  8,  Berlin  1842)  place  confidence  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  this  manner  of 
putting  the  facts — I  consider  it  to  be 
nothing  better  than  complete  perver- 
sion; irreconcileable  with  Thucydidde, 
confounding  together  &cts  unconnected 
in  themselves  as  well  as  separated  bv  a 
long  interval  of  time,  and  introducmg 
unreal  causes  —  for  the  purpose  of 
making  out  (what  was  certainly  not  true) 
that  Alkibiadds  was  a  faithful  friend  of 
the  democracy,  and  even  a  sufierer  in 
its  behalf.  >  Thuoyd.  viii.  66. 
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Such  was  the  condition  to  which  things  had  been  brought  in 
Athens,  by  Antiphon  and  the  oligarchical  conspirators 
acting  under  his  direction,  at  the  time  when  Peisander 
and  the  five  envoys  arrived  thither  returning  from  Samos. 
It  is  probable  that  they  had  previously  transmitted  home 
from  Samos  news  of  the  rupture  with  Alkibiades,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the  conspiracy  without  feurther  view 
either  to  him  or  to  the  Persian  allianca  Such  news  would 
probably  be  acceptable  both  to  Antiphon  and  Phrynidms,  both  of 
them  personal  enemies  of  Alkibiades ;  especially  Pbrynichus,  who 
had  pronounced  him  to  be  incapable  of  fraternising  with  an  oligar- 
chical revolutions^  At  any  rate,  the  plans  of  Antiphon  had  been 
independent  of  all  view  to  Persian  aid,  and  had  been  directed 
to  carry  the  revolution  by  means  of  naked,  exorbitant,  and  well- 
directed  fear,  without  any  intermixture  of  hope  or  any  prospect  of 
public  benefit.  Peisander  found  the  reign  of  terror  fully  matured. 
He  Jiad  not  come  direct  frx>m  Samoa  to  Athens,  but  had  halted  in 
his  voyage  at  various  allied  dependencies — ^while  the  other  five 
envoys,  as  well  as  a  partisan  named  Diotrephes,  had  been  sent  to 
Thasos  and  elsewhere  f  all  for  the  same  purpose,  of  putting  down 
democracies  in  those  allied  cities  where  they  existed,  and  establish- 
ing oligarchies  in  their  room.  Peisander  made  this  change  at 
Tenos,  Andros,  Earystus,  iEgina,  and  elsewhere ;  collecting  from 
these  several  places  a  regiment  of  300  hoplites,  which  he  brought 
with  him  to  Athens  as  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  his  new  oligarchy.' 
He  could  not  know,  until  he  reached  Peiraeus,  the  full  success  of 
the  terrorism  organised  by  Antiphon  and  the  rest;  so  that  he 
probably  came  prepared  to  surmount  a  greater  resistance  than  he 
actually  found.  As  the  facts  stood,  so  completely  had  the  public 
opinion  and  spirit  been  subdued,  that  he  was  enabled  to  put  the 
finishing  stroke  at  once.  His  arrival  was  the  signal  for  consum- 
mating the  revolution;  first,  by  an  extorted  suspension  of  the 
tutelary  constitutional  sanction — next,  by  the  more  direct  employ- 
ment of  armed  force. 

First,  he  convoked  a  public  assembly,  in  which  he  proposed  a 


^  Thucyd.  viii.  68.  rof»l(wv  odic  fty 
iroTc  osirhv  (Alkibiadds)  Kara  rh   ^hths 

«  Thucyd.  viii.  64. 

s  Thuoyd.  viii.  65.  02  tk  ^Lfj^  rhv 
UtiifovZpov  wapawXiovris  re,  &<r- 
yep  4Z4ioKTO,  robt  S^/iovs  iv  rats 


v^ltrtv  aJbroiS  ^vft/tdxovs  J|A9oy  is  rJtf 
'ABiiyas.  Kat  icwrtiJiafifids'ava't  rk  irAci^ 
(Tra  rots  irtdftois  irfto€tpy9trfi4pa. 

We  mtLj  gather  from  c.  69  that  the 
plaoee  which  I  have  named  in  the  text 
were  among  those  viaited  by  Peisander: 
all  of  them  lay  very  much  in  hia  way 
from  Samos  to  Athens. 
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decree,  naming  ten  commissioiiers  with  full  powers,  to  prepare 
propoeitions  for  such  political  reform  as  they  should  think  _^ 
adraable — and  to  be  ready  by  a  ^ven  day.^    According  tion  of  the 
to  the  usual  practice,  this  decree  must  previously  have  AtheDn— 
been  approved  in  the  Senate  of  Hve  Hundred,  before  M8«mbiyat 
it  was  submitted   to  the  people.    Such   was  doubtless  ^^^^ 
the  case  in  the  present  instance,  so  that  the  decree  pafSised  without 
any  opposition*    On  the  day  fixed,  a  fresh  assembly  met,  which 
Peisander  and  his  partisans  caused  to  be  held,  not  in  the  usual 
place  (called  the  Pnyx)  within  the  city  walls,  but  at  a  place  called 
Kolonus,  ten  stadia  (rather  more  than  a  mile)  without  the  walls,' 
north  of  the  city.    Kolonus  was  a  temple  of  Poseidon,  within  the 
precinct  of  which  the  assembly  was  enclosed  for  the  occasion. 
Such  an  assembly  was  not  likely  to  be  numerous,  wherever  held," 
since  there  could  be  little  motive  to  attend  when  freedom  of  debate 
was  extinguished;  but  the  oligarchical  conspirators  now  transferred 
it  without  the  walls ;  selecting  a  narrow  area  for  the  meeting. — ^in 
order  that  they  might  lessen  still  fiirther  the  chance  of  numerous 
attendance — of  an  assembly  which  they  fully  designed  should  be 
the  last  in  the  history  of  Athens.    They  were  thus  also  more 


1  Thuoyd.  viii.  67.     KaX  irpSrrov  fi^y 

i4ica  AyS/NU  i\4<rBiu  ^vyyoa^/as  ai- 
roKpdropas,  ro^ous  dc  ^vyypS^oM' 
rat  yr^fifitf  iirw^yK^tv  is  rhr  Siifior  is 
4ifUMMy  ^ifT^r,  KoB^  Srt  ipurret  ^  ir6\is 
otiti<rtrai. 

In  Bpite  of  certain  paaaagos  found  in 
Snidas  and  Harpokration  (see  K.  F. 
Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  GrieohiBohen 
Staatfl  Alterthilmer,  seet.  167,  note  12  : 
compare  also  Wattenbaoh,  De  Quadrin- 
gentor.  Faotione,  p.  38),  I  cannot  think 
that  there  was  any  connexion  between 
these  ten  Ivy^pa^ts,  and  the  Board  of 
irp6$ov\oi  mentioned  as  having  been 
before  named  (Thucyd.  yiii  1).  Nor 
has  the  passage  in  Lysias,  to  which 
Hermann  makes  allusion,  anything  to 
do  with  these  ^vyypa/^is.  The  men- 
tion of  Thirty  persons,  by  Androtion 
and  Philoohorus,  seems  to  imply  that 
either  they,  or  Haipokration,  confounded 
the  proceedings  ushering  in  this  oli- 
garchy of  Four  Hundred,  with  those 
before  the  subsequent  oligarchy  of 
Thirty.  The  o^cdpoi  or  ^vyypa^tts 
mentioned  by  Isokratds  (Areopagit.  Or. 
Tii.  sect.  67)  might  refer  either  to  the 
case  of  the  Four  Hundred  or  to  that  of 
the  Thirty. 

<  Thucyd.  Tiii.  67.    ""Eirciray  iw^Oh  4 


ifi4pa  i^Kft  ^vv4K\p(ra¥  r^r  ^jc- 
KXittrivof  is  rhp  K6\fyo¥  {itrrl  S*  hphv 
n<NrciSdFos  li^«  ir4l\M»s,  Air^ov  mrailavs 
lidXurra  S^ica),  &c. 

The  very  remarkable  word  (vr^lcA1^- 
vwj  here  used  respecting  the  assembly, 
appears  to  me  to  refer  (not,  as  Dr.  Arnold 
supposes  in  his  note,  to  any  existing 
practice  observed  even  in  the  usufS 
assemblies  which  met  in  the  Pnyx,  but 
rather)  to  a  departure  f^m  the  usual 
practice,  and  the  employment  of  a  stra- 
tagem in  reference  to  this  particular 
meeting. 

Kol6nus  was  one  of  the  Attic  Demee: 
indeed  there  seems  reason  to  imagine 
that  two  distinct  Domes  bore  this  same 
name  (see  Boeckh,  in  the  Commentary 
appended  to  his  translation  of  the  An- 
tigond  of  Sophoklds,  p.  190,  191 ;  and 
Boss,  Die  Demon  von  Attika,  pp.  10, 
11).  It  is  in  the  grove  of  the  £ume- 
nidte,  hard  by  this  temple  of  Poseidon, 
that  Sophoklte  has  laid  the  scene  of 
his  immortal  drama,  the  (Edipua  Ko- 
loneus. 

>  Compare  the  statement  in  Lystas 
(Orat.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  76,  p.  127) 
respecting  the  small  numbers  who  at- 
tended and  voted  at  the  aasemblv  by 
which  the  subsequent  oligarchy  of  Thirty 
was  named. 
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out  of  the  reach  of  an  armed  moyement  in  the  city,  as  well  as 
enabled  to  post  their  own  armed  partisans  around,  under  colour  of 
protecting  die  meeting  against  disturbance  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  Dekeleia. 

The  proposition  of  the  newly-appointed  Decemvirs  (probably 
Abolition  of  Peisander,  Antiphon,  and  o^er  partisans  themselves)  was 
Paranomon.  exceedingly  short  and  simple.  They  merely  moved  the 
abolition  of  the  celebrated  Graphe  FaranomSn;  that  is,  they 
proposed  that  every  Athenian  citizen  should  have  full  liberty 
of  making  any  anti-constitutional  proposition  that  he  chose — and 
that  every  other  citizen  should  be  interdicted,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, from  prosecuting  him  by  Graphe  Faranomon  (indictment  on 
the  score  of  informality,  illegality,  or  unconstitutionality),  or  from 
doing  him  any  other  mischief.  This  proposition  was  adopted 
without  a  single  dissentient  It  was  thought  more  formal  by  the 
directing  chiefs  to  sever  this  proposition  pointedly  from  the  rest, 
and  to  put  it,  singly  and  apart,  into  the  mouth  of  the  special 
commissioners ;  since  it  was  the  legalizing  condition  of  every  other 
positive  change  which  they  were  about  to  move  afterwards. 
Full  liberty  being  thus  granted  to  make  any  motion,  however 
anti-constitutional,  and  to  dispense  with  all  the  established  for- 
malities, such  as  preliminary  authorisation  by  the  senate — Pei- 
sander  now  came  forward  with  his  substantive  propositions  to  the 
following  effect : — 

1.  All  the  existing  democratical  magistracies  were  suppressed 
New  go-       at  once,  and  made  to  cease  for  the  future.     2.  No  civil 

venunent         _  , 

propoaedby   fuuctious  whatcvcr  worc  hereafter  to  be  salaried.    3.  To 

Peuander— •  . 

oligarchy  of  coustitutc  a  ucw  govcmment,  a  committee  of  five  persons 
dred.  were  named  forthwith,  who  were  to  choose  a  larger  body 

of  one  hundred  (that  is,  one  hundred  including  the  five  choosers 
themselves).  Each  individual,  out  of  this  body  of  one  hundred, 
was  to  choose  three  persons.  4.  A  body  of  Four  Hundred  was 
thus  constituted,  who  were  to  take  their  seat  in  the  Senate-house, 
and  to  carry  on  the  government  with  unlimited  powers,  according 
to  their  own  discretion.  5.  They  were  to  convene  the  Kve 
Thousand,  whenever  they  might  think  fit.^  All  was  passed 
without  a  dissentient  voice. 

The  invention  and  employment  of  this  imaginary  aggregate  of 
Five  Thousand  was  not  the  least  dexterous  among  the  combi- 


»  Thucyd.  viii.  68.     'EKe6tn-as  Bh  av- 
robs  rtrpoKotriovs  6yra5  is  rh  /SovXevr^- 


alroKpdropaSf    Koi  robs  ircrra- 
To7s  Hoicfi, 
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Datidns  of  Antiphon.  No  one  knew  who  these  Five  Thousand 
were:  yet  the  resolution,  just  adopted,  purported — not  Ficddoua 
that  such  a  number  of  citizens  should  be  singled  out  Saiag^' 
and  constituted,  either  by  choice,  or  by  lot,  or  in  some  SeVi^i*^ 
determinate  manner  which  should  exhibit  them  to  the  view  '^'*»®"'»°**- 
and  knowledge  of  others — but  that  the  Foiu*  Hundred  should 
convene  The  Five  Thousand^  whenever  they  thought  proper :  thi^^ 
assuming  the  latter  to  be  a  list  already  made  up  and  notorious,  at 
least  to  tlie  Four  Hundred  themselves.  The  real  fact  was  that  the 
Five  Thousand  existed  nowhere  except  in  the  talk  and  procla- 
mations of  the  conspirators,  as  a  supplement  of  fictitious  auxiliaries. 
They  did  not  even  exist  as  individual  names  on  paper,  but  simply 
as  an  imposturous  nominal  aggregate.  The  Four  Hundred  now 
installed  formed  the  entire  and  exclusive  rulers  of  the  state.^  But 
the  mere  name  of  the  Five  Thousand,  though  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  name,  served  two  important  purposes  for  Antiphon  and  his 
conspiracy.  First,  it  admitted  of  being  falsely  produced  (especially 
to  the  armament  at  Samos)  as  proof  of  a  tolerably  numerous  and 
popular  body  of  equal,  qualified,  concurrent  citizens — all  intended 
to  take  their  turn  by  rotation  in  exercising  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment; thus  lightening  the  odium  of  extreme  usurpation  to  the 
Four  Hundred,  and  passing  them  off  merely  as  the  earliest  section 
of  the  Five  Thousand,  put  into  office  for  a  few  months,  and 
destined  at  the  end  of  that  period  to  give  place  to  another  equal 
section.^  Next,  it  immensely  augmented  the  means  of  intimidation 
possessed  by  the  Four  Hundred  at  home,  by  exaggerating  the 


^  Thucyd.    Tiii.    66.      ^    A    rovto 

Aor. 

Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  26. 

'  Thucyd.  yiii.  72.  n^fnewvci  9h  is 
riir  tajjMv  8/ica  tyJipoa.  ....  8t8c(- 
^ovras  —  irci'Taicio'x^Aiot  Z\  8t« 
clcr*  icol  oh  Ttrp€uc6<not  ii&vov,  ol  Tp£^ 
ffovrts. 

Tiii.  86.  Ol  t*  inrliyytWor  &s  oih-€ 
M     Sia^opf    T^f    ir^Acflvs    ^    firrd- 

arturts  yivono,  &XX'  M  ctrnipU^ 

r&v     tk     ircirTaici(rx<A^«  V      ^^9 

iTlV,  &C. 

viii.  89.  &AA^  robs  ircrraffKrx'- 
Xiovs  Ipyy  Ktd  /lii  6v6fAaTt  XP^^^  ^''^' 
dciier^reu,  Koi  riiv  woKlrttoM  Iffmrdpear 
tcoBurrdifai. 

Tiii.  92.  (After  the  Four  Hundred 
had  already  been  much  opposed  and 
humbled,  and  were    on  the  point  of 

VOL.  V. 


being  put  down) — ^r  W  wphs  rht^  J&xKov 
J)  irapdK\fi<rts  &s  XP^*  Ztrris  robs 
irtyraKiffx^^iovs  fio^\€rai  &px^"^ 
ami  r&y  v^rpoKoirittVf  idvai  ifrl  rh  tfryov* 
'"EirtKpiirroyro  yitp  Hfiats  fri  r&v  irtV' 
raKio'x^^i^t'fV  ov6fiaTt,  fiii  &rrtKpvs 
irifjMtf  Hirris  jSo^Xcroi  fifX*^  6yofid(€iy — 
^ofio^fitvoi  fiii  T^  6yri  &<rt,  Ka\ 
wp6s  Ttva  fiir^y  rls  rt  8t*  iy' 
v6iav  irtpaKy.  Ktd  ol  rvrpiuc6<rtot  hit 
rovro  oltK  IjBtKov  robs  ircyraKKrx'- 
\tovt  oire  tlvUi,  olfrt  /jl^  6vras 
9^\ovs  tlvai'  rb  fi^y  Korcurr^troi 
fitrdvovs  roao^ovSf  &yriKpvs  hy  ^rj/My 
nyovfityoif  rb  8*  aZ  ittpayks  ^6$oy 
is  ii\\^\ovs  irap^lciv. 

viii.  93.  \4yoyr€s  ro6s  t«  itcfto- 
ici(rx<A(ovt  &iro^flU'«7yy  irol  iK  ro^ 
Ttoy  iy  /i4p€t,  f  hy  rois  Vcrroictirxf- 
\iois  Soicp,  robs  TtrpaKoaiovs  ll<r€<r$aif 
ricts  B^  r^iy  ir6\iy  fiii9ty\  rp&w^  Zuu^tl- 
puy,  &c. 

Compare  also  c.  97. 
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impression  of  their  supposed  strength.  For  the  citizens  generally 
were  made  to  believe  that  there  were  five  thousand  real  and  living 
partners  in  the  conspiracy;  while  the  £act  that  these  partners 
were  not  known  and  could  not  be  individually  identified,  rather 
aggravated  the  reigning  terror  and  mistrust — since  every  man, 
suspecting  that  his  neighbour  might  posdbly  be  among  than, 
was  afraid  to  communicate  his  discontent  or  propose  means  for 
joint  resistance.^  In  both  these  two  ways,  the  name  and  assumed 
existence  of  the  Five  Thousand  lent  strength  to  the  real  Four 
Hundred  conspirators.  It  masked  their  usurpation  while  it  in- 
creased their  hold  on  the  respect  and  fears  of  the  citizens. 

As  soon  as  the  public  assembly  at  Kolonus  had  with  such 
Th«Foiir  seeming  ^unanimity  accepted  all  the  propositions  of 
^u^ib^i^'  Peisander,  they  were  dismissed ;  and  the  new  regiment 
•ecute^ho!^.  of  Four  Hundred  were  chosen  and  constituted  in  the 
MMtora\y*^  form  prescribed*  It  now  only  remained  to  install  them 
armed  force,  jjj  ^^g  Senatc-house.  But  this  could  not  be  done  without 
force,  since  the  senators  were  already  within  it ;  having  doubtless 
gone  thither  immediately  from  the  assembly,  where  their  presence 
(at  least  the  presence  of  the  Prytanes,  or  Senators  of  the  presiding 
tribe)  was  essential  as  legal  presidents.  They  had  to  deliberate 
what  they  would  do  under  the  decree  just  passed,  which  divested 
them  of  all  authority.  It  was  even  possible  that  they  might 
organise  armed  resistance;  for  which  there  seemed  more  than 
usual  facility  at  the  present  moment,  since  the  occupation  of 
Dekeleia  by  the  Lacedaemonians  kept  Athens  in  a  condition  like 
that  of  a  permanent  camp,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens 
day  and  night  under  arms.'  Against  this  chance  the  Four 
Hundred  made  provision.  They  selected  that  hour  of  the  day 
when  the  greater  number  of  citizens  habitually  went  home  (probably 
to  their  morning  meal),  leaving  the  military  station,  with  the  arms 
piled  and  ready,  under  comparatively  thin  watclu  While  the 
general  body  of  hoplites  left  the  station  at  this  hour  according  to 
the  usual  practice,  the  hoplites  (Andrian,  Tenian  and  others)  in 
the  immediate  confidence  of  the  Four  Hundred  were  directed  by 
private  order  to  hold  themselves  prepared  and  in  arms  at  a  little 
distance  off;  so  that  if  any  symptoms  should  appear  of  resistance 


^  Compare  the  striking  passage  (Thu- 
cyd.  yiii.  92)  cited  in  mj  preyious 
note. 

'  See  the  jests  of  Aristophanes,  about 
the  citizens  all  in  armour  buying  their 
provisions  in  the  market-place  and  car- 


rying them  home — in  the  Lysistrata 
560;  a  comedy  represented  about  De- 
cember 412  or  January  411  b.c.»  three 
months  earlier  than  the  events  here 
narrated. 
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being  coDtemplatedy  they  might  at  once  interfere  and  forestall  it. 
Having  taken  this  precaution,  the  Four  Hundred  marched  in  a 
body  to  the  Senate-house,  each  man  with  a  dagger  concealed  under 
his  garment,  and  followed  by  their  special  body-guard  of  120 
young  men  irom  various  Grecian  cities — the  instruments  of  the 
assassinations  ordered  by  Antiphon  and  his  colleagues.  In  this 
array  they  marched  into  the  Senate-house,  where  the  senators  were 
assembled — and  commanded  them  to  depart ;  at  the  same  time 
tendering  to  them  their  pay  for  all  the  remainder  of  the  year 
(seemingly  about  three  months  or  more  down  to  the  beginning  of 
Hekatombaeon,  the  month  of  new  nominations)  during  which  their 
functions  ought  to  have  continued.  The  senators  were  noway 
prepared  to  resist  the  decree  just  passed  under  the  forms  of  legality, 
with  an  armed  body  now  arrived  to  enforce  its  execution.  They 
obeyed  and  departed,  each  man  as  he  passed  the  door  receiving 
the  salary  tendered  to  him.  That  they  should  yield  obedience  to 
superior  force  under  the  circumstances,  can  excite  neither  censure 
nor  surprise ;  but  that  they  should  accept  from  the  hands  of  the 
conspirators  this  anticipation  of  an  unearned  salary,  was  a  mean- 
ness which  almost  branded  them  as  accomplices,  and  dishonoured 
the  expiring  hour  of  the  last  democratical  authority.  The  Four 
Hundred  now  found  themselves  triumphantly  installed  in  the 
Senate-house.  There  was  not  the  least  resistance,  either  within 
its  walls,  or  even  without,  by  any  portion  of  the  citizens.^ 

Thus  perished,  or  seemed  to  perish,  the  democracy  of  Athens, 
after  an  uninterrupted  existence  of  nearly  one  hundred  B«markt  on 
years  since  the  revolution  of  Kleisthenes.  So  incredible  tion. 
did  it  appear  that  the  numerous,  intelligent,  and  constitutional 
citizens  of  Athens  should  suffer  their  liberties  to  be  overthrown  by 
a  band  of  four  hundred  conspirators,  while  the  great  mass  of  them 
not  only  loved  their  democracy,  but  had  arms  in  their  hands  to 
defend  it — that  even  their  enemy  and  neighbour  Agis  at  Dekeleia 
could  hardly  imagine  the  revolution  to  be  a  fact  accomplished. 
We  shall  see  presently  that  it  did  not  stand — nor  would  it 
probably  have  stood,  had  circumstances  even  been  more  favourable 
— ^but  the  accomplishment  of  it  at  all,  is  an  incident  too  extra- 
ordinary to  be  passed  over  without  some  words  in  explanation. 

We  must  remark  that. the  tremendous  patastrophe  and  loss  of 
blood  in  Sicily  had  abated  the  energy  of  the  Athenian  character 
generally — but  especially,  had  made  them  despair  of  their  foreign 

>  Thucyd.  viii.  69,  70. 
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relations ;  of  the  possibility  that  they  could  make  head  against 
enemies,  increased  in  number  by  reyolts  among  their  own  allies, 
and  farther  sustained  by  Persian  gold.  Upon  this  sentiment  of 
despair  is  brought  to  bear  the  treacherous  delusion  of  Alkibiades, 
offering  them  the  Persian  aid;  that  is,  means  of  defence  and 
success  against  foreign  enemies,  at  the  price  of  their  democracy. 
Beluctantly  the  people  are  brought,  but  they  are  brought,  to 
entertain  the  proposition :  and  thus  the  conspirators  gain  their  first 
capital  point — of  familiarising  the  people  with  the  idea  of  such  a 
change  of  constitution.  The  ulterior  success  of  the  conspiracy — 
when  all  prospect  of  Persian  gold,  or  improved  foreign  position, 
was  at  an  end — is  due  to  the  combinations,  alike  nefarious  and 
skilful,  of  Antiphon,  wielding  and  organising  the  united  strength 
of  the  aristocratlcal  classes  at  Athens ;  strength  always  exceed- 
ingly great,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  working  in  fractions 
disunited  and  even  reciprocally  hostile  to  each  other — restrained 
by  the  ascendent  democratical  institutions — and  reduced  to  corrupt 
what  it  could  not  overthrow.  Antiphon,  about  to  employ  this 
anti-popular  force  in  one  systematic  scheme  and  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  predetermined  purpose,  keeps  still  within  the  same 
ostensible  constitutional  limits.  He  raises  no  open  mutiny:  he 
maintains  inviolate  the  cardinal  point  of  Athenian  political  morality 
— respect  to  the  decision  of  the  senate  and  political  assembly,  as 
well  as  to  constitutional  maxims.  But  he  knows  well  that  the  value 
of  these  meetings,  as  political  securities,  depends  upon  entire 
freedom  of  speech ;  and  that  if  that  freedom  be  suppregsed,  the 
assembly  itself  becomes  a  nullity-— or  rather  an  instrument  of 
positive  imposture  and  mischief.  Accordingly  he  causes  all  the 
popular  orators  to  be  successively  assassinated,  so  that  no  man 
dares  to  open  his  mouth  on  that  side ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
anti-popular  speakers  are  all  loud  and  confident,  cheering  one 
another  on,  and  seeming  to  represent  all  the  feeling  of  the  persons 
present.  By  thus  silencing  each  individual  leader,  and  intimidating 
every  opponent  from  standing  forward  as  spokesman,  he  extorts  the 
formal  sanction  of  the  assembly  and  the  senate  to  measures  which 
the  large  majority  of  the  citizens  detest.  That  majority  however 
are  bound  by  their  own  constitutional  forms  :  and  when  the  decision 
of  these,  by  whatever,  means  obtained,  is  against  them,  they  have 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the  courage  to  resist  In  no  part  of  the 
world  has  this  sentiment  of  constitutional  duty,  and  submission  to 
the  vote  of  a  legal  majority,  been  more  keenly  and  universally  felt. 
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than  it  was  among  the  citizens  of  democratical  Athens.^  Antiphon 
thus  finds  means  to  employ  the  constitutional  sentiment  of  Athens 
as  a  means  of  killing  the  constitution :  the  mere  empty  form,  after 
its  yital  and  protectire  e£Eicacy  has  been  abstracted,  remains  simply 
as  a  dieat  to  paralyse  individual  patriotism. 

It  was  this  cheat  which  rendered  the  Athenians  indisposed  to 
stand  forward  with  arms  in  defence  of  that  democracy  Attachment 
to  which  they  were  attached.  Accustomed  as  they  were  tioua  foi^ 
to  unlimited  pacific  contention  within  the  bounds  of  their  uw^^e^oF 
constitution,  they  were  in  the  highest  degree  averse  to  minfby''" 
anything  like  armed  intestine  contention.  This  is  the  tod^JS^'the 
natural  effect  of  an  established  free  and  equal  polity — to  coMtftuUon. 
substitute  the  contests  of  the  tongue  for  those  of  the  sword,  and 
sometimes,  even  to  create  so  extreme  a  disinclination  to  the  latter, 
that  if  liberty  be  energetically  assailed,  the  counter-energy 
necessary  for  its  defence  may  probably  be  found  wanting.  So 
difiicult  is  it  for  the  same  people  to  have  both  the  qualities  requisite 
for  making  a  free  constitution  work  well  in  ordinary  times,  together 
with  those  very  different  qualities  requisite  for  upholding  it  against 
exceptional .  dangers  and  under  trying  emergences.  None  but  an 
Athenian  of  extraordinary  ability  like  Antiphon  would  have 
understood  the  art  of  thus  making  the  constitutional  feeling  of  his 
countrymen  subservient  to  the  success  of  his  conspiracy — and  of 
maintaining  the  forms  of  legal  dealing  towards  assembled  and 
constitutional  bodies,  while  he  violated  them  in  secret  and  successive 
stabs  directed  against  individuals.  Political  assassination  had  been 
unknown  at  Athens  (as  far  as  our  information  reaches),  since  the 
time  when  it  was  employed  about  fifty  years  before  by  the 
oligarchical  party  against  Ephialtes,  the  coadjutor  of  Perikles.^ 
But  this  had  been  an  individual  case,  and  it  was  reserved  for 
Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  to  organise  a  band  of  assassins  working 
systematically,  and  taking  off  a  series  of  leading  victims  one  after 
the  other.  As  the  Macedonian  kings  in  after-times  required  the 
surrender  of  the  popular  orators  in  a  body,  so  the  authors  of  this 
conspiracy  found  the  same  enemies  to  deal  with,  and  adopted 
another  way  of  getting  rid  of  them ;  thus  reducing  the  assembly 
into  a  tame  and  lifeless  mass,  capable  of  being  intimidated  into 
giving  its  collective  sanction  to  measures  which  its  large  majority 
detested. 


^  This  Btriking  and  deep-eeaied  regard 
of  the  Athenians  for  all  the  forms  of  an 
established  constitution,  makes  itself 
felt  even  by  Mr.  Mitford  (Hist.  Gr.  ch. 


zix.  sect.  y.  vol.  iv.  p.  235). 

>  See  Plutarch,  PeriklSs,  o.  10;  Dio- 
dor.  zi.  77;  and  chap,  xlyi  of  thi« 
History. 
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As  Grecian  history  has  been  usually  written,  we  are  instructed 
DemagogaM  to  bclieve  that  the  misfortunes,  and  the  corruption,  and 
iibteeSS^""  the  degradation,  of  the  democratical  states,  were  brought 
l!S!iS2b^toto  ^P^^  th^™  hy  th®  ^^^^  ^^  demagogues,  of  whom  Eleon, 
the  oiifpftrchi.  Hypcrbolus,  Androkles,  &c.  stand  forth  as  spedmens. 

These  men  are  represented  as  mischief-makers  and  revilers,  ac- 
cusing without  just  cause,  and  converting  innocence  into  treason. 

Now  the  history  of  this  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  presents 
to  us  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  It  shows  that  the  political 
enemies — against  whom  the  Athenian  people  were  protected  by 
their  democratical  institutions,  and  by  the  demagogues  as  living 
organs  of  those  institutions^ — ^were  not  fictitious  but  dangerously 
real.  It  reveals  the  continued  existence  of  powerful  anti-popular 
combinations,  ready  to  come  together  for  treasonable  purposes 
when  the  moment  appeared  safe  and  tempting.  It  manifests  the 
character  aud  morality  of  the  leaders,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the 
anti-popular  force  naturally  fell.  It  proves  that  these  leaders,  men 
of  uncommon  ability,  required  nothing  more  than  the  extinction  or 
silence  of  the  demagogues,  to  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  popular 
securities,  and  get  possession  of  the  government  We  need  no 
better  proof  to  teach  us  what  was  the  real  function  and  intrinsic 
necessity  of  these  demagogues  in  the  Athenian  system ;  taking 
them  as  a  class,  and  apart  from  the  manner  in  which  individuals 
among  them  may  have  performed  their  duty.  They  formed  the 
vital  movement  of  all  that  was  tutelary  and ,  public-spirited  in 
democracy.  Aggressive  in  respect  to  official  delinquents,  thej 
were  defensive  in  respect  to  the  public  and  the  constitution.  If 
that  anti-popular  force,  which  Antiphon  found  ready-made,  had 
not  been  efficient,  at  a  much  earlier  moment,  in  stifling  the 
democracy — it  was  because  there  were  demagogues  to  cry  aloud, 
as  well  as  assemblies  to  hear  and  sustain  them.  If  Antiphon's 
conspiracy  was  successful,  it  was  because  he  knew  where  to  aim  his 
blows,  so  as  to  strike  down  the  real  enemies  of  the  oligarchy  and 
the  real  defenders  of  the  people.  I  here  employ  the  term  dema- 
gogues because  it  is  that  commonly  used  by  those  who  denounce 
the  class  of  men  here  under  review :  the  proper  neutral  phrase, 
laying  aside  odious  associations,  would  be  to  call  them,  popular 
speakers  or  opposition  speakers.  But  by  whatever  name  they  may 
be  called,  it  is  impossible  rightiy  to  conceive  their  position  in 
Athens,  without  looking  at  them  in  contrast  and  antithesis  with 
those  anti-popular  forces  against  which  they  formed  the  indis- 
pensable barrier,  and  which  come  forth  into  such  manifest  and 
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melancholy  working  under  the  organising  hands  of  Antiphon  and 
Phrynichus. 

As   soon  as    the   Four  Hundred  found  themseWes  formally 
installed  in  the  Senate-house,  they  divided  themselves  i^ooeedings 

t       t       •  -n,  ••111  •  1  of  the  Four 

by  lot  mto  separate  Prytames  (probably  ten  m  number,  Hundred  in 
consisting  of  forty  members  each,  like  the  former  Senate  ment. 
of  Five  Hundred,  in  order  that  the  distribution  of  the  year  to 
which  the  people  were  accustomed  might  not  be  disturbed),  and 
then  solemnized  their  installation  by  prayer  and  sacrifice.  They 
put  to  death  some  political  enemies,  though  not  many:  they 
farther  imprisoned  and  banished  others,  and  made  large  changes  in 
the  administration  of  affairs ;  carrying  everything  with  a  strictness 
and  rigour  unknown  under  the  old  constitution.^  It  seems  to  have 
been  proposed  among  them  to  pass  a  vote  of  restoration  to  all 
persons  under  sentence  of  exile.  But  this  was  rejected  by  the 
majority,  in  order  that  Alkibiades  might  not  be  among  the 
number ;  nor  did  they  think  it  expedient,  notwithstanding,  to  pass 
the  law,  reserving  him  as  a  special  exception. 

They  farther  despatched  a  messenger  to  Agis  at  Dekeleia, 
intimating  •their  wish  to  treat  for  peace;  which  (they  They  make 
affirmed)  he  ought  to  be  ready  to  grant  to  them,  now  that  f^  ^^'to 
"  the  faithless  Demos "  was  put  down.     Agis  however,  ^^e*™* 
not  believing  that  the  Athenian  people  would  thus  submit  si«runa. 
to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty,  anticipated  that  intestine  dissension 
would  certainly  break  out,  or  at  least  that  some  portion  of  the 
Long  Walls  would  be  found  unguarded,  should  a  foreign  army 
appear.     While  therefore  he  declined  the  overtures  for  peace,  he 
at  the  same  time  sent  for  reinforcements  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
marched  with  a  considerable  army,  in  addition  to  his  own  garrison, 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  Athens.    But  he  found  the  ramparts 
carefully  manned :  no  commotion  took  place  within :  even  a  sally 
was  made,  in  which  some  advantage  was  gained  over  him.     He 
therefore  speedily  retired,  sending  back  his  newly-arrived  rein- 
forcements to  Peloponnesus ;  while  the  Four  Hundred,  on  renewing 
their  advances  to  him  for  peace,  now  found  themselves  much  better 
received,  and  were  even  encouraged  to  despatch  envoys  to  Sparta 
itself.* 

As  soon  as  they  had  thus  got  over  lihe  first  difficulties,  and 
placed  matters  on  a  footing  which  seemed  to  promise  stability, 
they  despatched  ten  envoys  to  Samos.     Aware  beforehand  of  the 

^  Thuoyd.  viii.  70.     I  imitfine  that  I  — rh  Si  AXAa  tv^iiov  Kvrh.  koAtos  r^r 
this  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  |  ir^Xir.  '  Thaoyd.  viii.  71. 
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danger  impending  over  them  in  that  quarter  from  the  known  aver- 
They  send  sion  of  the  soIdiers  and  seamen  to  anything  iu  the  nature 
SJSmp  ^^  oligarchy,  they  had  moreover  just  heard,  by  the  arriral 
atsamua.  ^f  ChflBreas  and  the  Paralus,  of  the  joint  attack  made 
by  the  Athenian  and  Samian  oligarchs,  and  of  its  complete  failure. 
Had  this  event  occurred  a  little  earlier,  it  might  perhaps  have 
deterred  even  some  of  their  own  number  from  proceeding  with  the 
revolution  at  Athens — which  was  rendered  thereby  almost  sure  of 
failure,  from  the  first.  Their  ten  euvoys  were  instructed  to 
represent  at  Samos  that  the  recent  oligarchy  had  been  established 
with  no  views  injurious  to  the  city,  but  on  the  contrary  for  the 
general  benefit ;  that  though  the  Council  now  installed  consisted  of 
Four  Hundred  only,  yet  the  total  number  of  partisans  who  had 
made  the  revolution  and  were  qualified  citizens  under  it,  was  Five 
Thousand ;  a  number  greater  (they  added)  than  had  ever  been 
actually  assembled  in  the  Pnyx  under  the  democracy,  even  for 
the  most  important  debates,^  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable 
absences  of  numerous  individuals  on  military  service  and  foreign 
travel. 

What  satisfaction  might  have  been  given,  by  this  allusion  to  the 
fictitious  Five  Thousand,  or  by  the  fallacious  reference  to 
the  numbers,  real  or  pretended,  of  the  past  democratical 
assemblies — had  these  envoys  carried  to  Samos  the  first 
tidings  of  the  Athenian  revolution — we  cannot  say. 
They  were  forestalled  by  Chaereas  the  officer  of  the 
Paralus ;  who,  though  the  Four  Hundred  tried  to  detsdn 
him,  made  his  escape  and  hastened  to  Samos  to  com- 
municate the  fearfril  and  unexpected  change  which  had  occurred  at 
Athens.  Instead  of  hearing  that  change  described  under  the 
treacherous  extenuations  prescribed  by  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus, 


First  news 
of  the  re- 
volntion  is 
conveyed  to 
the  camp 
by  Chffireas 
— strong 
sentiment 
in  the  camp 
against  the 
Four  Hun-J 
dred. 


'  Thncyd.  viii.  72.  This  allegatioD, 
respecting  the  number  of  citizens  who 
attended  in  the  Athenian  democratical 
assemblies,  has  been  sometimes  cited  as 
if  it  carried  with  it  the  authority  of 
Thucydidds;  which  is  a  great  mistake, 
duly  pointed  out  by  all  the  best  recent 
critics.  It  is  simply  the  allegation  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  whose  testimony,  as 
a  guarantee  for  truth,  is  worth  Uttle 
enough.  ^  * 

That  tK>  assembly  had  ever  been  at- 
tended by  so  many  as  5000  (oUScirfl^ 
irorc)  I  certainly  am  far  from  believing. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
5000  was  an  unusually  lax^  number  of 
citizens  to  attend.    Dr.  Arnold,  In  his 


note,  opposes  the  allegation,  in  part,  by 
remarking  that  "  the  law  required  not 
only  the  presence  but  the  sanction  of  at 
least  6000  citizens  to  some  particular 
decrees  of  the  assembly."  It  seems  to 
me  however  quite  possible,  that  in  oases 
where  this  lu^  number  of  votes  was 
required,  as  in  the  ostracism,  and  where 
there  was  no  discussion  carried  on  im- 
mediately before  the  voting — the  pro- 
cess of  voting  xxiay  have  lasted  some 
hours,  like  our  keeping  open  of  a  poll. 
So  that  though  more  tiban  6000  citizens 
must  have  voted  altogether — ^it  was  not 
necessary  that  all  should  have  been 
present  m  the  same  assembly. 
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the  armament  first  learnt  it  from  the  lips  of  Chaareas,  who  told 
them  at  once  the  extreme  truth — and  even  more  than  the  trutti. 
He  recounted  with  indignation  that  every  Athenian,  who  ventured 
to  say  a  word  agiunst  the  Four  Hundred  rulers  of  the  city,  was 
punished  with  the  scourge — that  even  the  wives  and  children  of 
persons  hostile  to  them  were  outraged — that  there  was  a  design  of 
seizing  and  imprisoning  the  relatives  of  the  democrats  at  Samos, 
and  putting  them  to  death  if  the  latter  refiised  to  obey  orders  from 
Athens.  The  dmple  narrative,  of  what  had  really  occurred,  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  provoke  in  the  armament  a  sentiment 
of  detestation  against  the  Four  Hundred.  But  these  additional 
details  of  Chaereas,  partly  untrue,  filled  them  with  uncontrollable 
wrath,  which  they  manifested  by  open  menace  against  the  known 
partisans  of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Samos,  as  well  as  against  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  recent  oligarchical  conspiracy  in  the 
island.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  their  hands  were 
arrested  by  the  more  reflecting  citizens  present,  who  remonstrated 
against  the  madness  of  such  disorderly  proceedings  when  the 
enemy  was  close  upon  them. 

But  though  violence  and  aggressive  insult  were  thus  seasonably 
checked,  the  sentiment  of  the  armament  was  too  ardent  Anient  de- 
and  unanimous  to  be  satisfied  without  some  solemn,  S^au^. 
emphatic,  and  decisive   declaration  against  the  oligarchs  empbiiS^ 
at  Athens.    A  great  democratical  manifestation,  of  the  b^^^^£ 
most  earnest  and  imposing  character,  was  proclaimed,  ^,1^2^^ 
chiefly  at  the  instance  of  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllua  J^fS^i^ 
The  Athenian  armament,  brought  together  in  one  grand  sununs. 
assembly,   took  an  oath  by  the  most  stringent  sanctions — To 
maintain  their  democracy — To  keep  up  friendship  and  harmony 
with  each  other — To  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians 
with  energy — To  be  at  enmity  with  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens, 
and  to  enter  into  no  amicable  communication  with  them  whatever. 
The  whole  armament  swore  to  this  compact  with  enthusiasm,  and 
even  those  who  had  before  taken  part  in  the  oligarchical  move- 
ments were  forced  to  be  forward  in  the  ceremony.^     What  lent 

Koi  Xofiinw  ir<(rret  rw  ubrhv  ipKov  ol  iv 
rg  tiXmcI^,  Kol  rii  trpdyfiora  wdyra  icai  rii 

troPTo  ol  arparwrai  rois  lUtfUois,  vofAi- 
(ovr^s  oJfTc  ixtivois  iiwofrroo^v  v^rnipUu 
o6rt  ff^lviv  cTroi,  AAA*  iw  re  ol  rtrpa^ 
K6<rioi  Kpar^irwriv  4i»  t«  ol  4ic  MiX^ov 
iroKifiioif  iitt/^Boft^a'tffBat. 


1  Thucyd.  vilL  75.  Mrrh  9h  rovro, 
Xofivprns  ^Sif  4s  ZvifMKpariay  fiov\6fiwoi 
fieTturrij<riu  rii  4v  rp  Xdfi^  8  tc  Bpa- 
<r^fiou\ot  Kol  BpdavWoSf  &pK»<raif  iriiy- 
rof  Tohs  ffrpofTiAras  robs  fievitrrovs 
BpKovs,  ical  avTohs  robs  4k  r^t  dKsytxp' 
X^a^  fid\urra,  ^  fi^v  ijifioicpafHia'ftrBtu 
irol  Sfioyo^trtuff  fcol  rby  x^s  IlcXoiromi* 
fflovs  x6\ffiow  irpoO^futs  Bioifftuf,  Ktd  rois 
rrrpoKOfflois    iroKdfiwl    re    HffttrBai   jrol 
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double  force  to  this  touching  scene,  was,  that  the  entire  Samian 
population,  every  male  of  the  military  age,  took  the  oath  along 
witii  the  friendly  armament  Both  pledged  themselves  to  mutual 
fidelity  and  common  suffering  or  triumph,  whatever  might  be  the 
issue  of  the  contest  Both  felt  that  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus, 
and  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens,  were  alike  their  enemies,  and 
that  the  success  of  either  would  be  their  common  ruin. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution-— of  upholding  their  democracy  and 
at  the  same  time  sustaining  the  war  against  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, at  all  cost  or  peril  to  themselves — ^the  soldiers  of 
the  armament  now  took  a  step  unparalleled  in  Athenian 
history.  Feeling  that  they  could  no  longer  receive 
orders  from  Athens  under  her  present  oligarchical  rulers, 
newlsenerais  with  whom  Charminus  and  others  among  their  own 
^°*  leaders  were  implicated,  they  constituted  themselves  into 
a  sort  of  community  apart,  and  held  an  assembly  as  citizens  to 
choose  anew  their  generals  and  trierarchs.  Of  ^ose  already  in 
command,  several  were  deposed  as  unworthy  of  trust ;  others  being 
elected  in  their  places,  espedally  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus. 
The  assembly  was  not  held  for  election  alone.  It  was  a  scene  of 
efiusive  sympathy,  animating  eloquence,  and  patriotism  generous 
as  well  as  resolute.  The  united  armament  felt  that  they  were  the 
real  Athens ;  the  guardians  of  her  constitution — the  upholders  of 
her  remaining  empire  and  glory — ^the  protectors  of  her  citizens  at 
home  against  those  conspirators  who  had  intruded  themselves 
wrongfully  into  the  Senate-house — the  sole  barrier,  even  for  those 
conspirators  themselves,  against  the  hostile  Peloponnesian  fleet 
**  The  city  has  revolted  from  U9 "  (exclaimed  Thrasybulus  and 
others  in  pregnant  words  which  embodied  a  whole  train  of  feeling^). 
*^  But  let  not  this  abate  our  courage  :  for  they  are  only  the  lesser 
force — ^we  are  the  greater  and  the  self-sufficing.  We  have  here  the 
whole  navy  of  the  state,  whereby  we  can  ensure  to  ourselves  the 
contributions  from  our  dependencies  just  as  well  as  if  we  started 
from  Athens.  We  have  the  hearty  attachment  of  Samos, 
sec6nd  in  power  only  to  Athens  herself,  and  serving  us  as  a 
military  station  against  the  enemy,  now  as  in  the  past.  We  are 
better  able  to  obtain  supplies  for  ourselves,  than  those  in  the  city 
for  themselves ;  for  it  is  only  through  our  presence  at  Samos  that 


^  Thucyd.  yiii.  76.  Kal  xapaiv4ff€is 
HXXas  Tc  ixoiovPTO  4v  (r^laiy  odroTs 
&vi(rT(£/icyoi,  Ktj^   &s  oh  Sci   hBvfjxXv  5ti 


ardpai. 
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they  have  hitherto  kept  the  mouth  of  PeiraeuB  open.  If  they  refuse 
to  restore  to  us  our  democratical  constitution,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  exclude  them  from  the  sea  than  they  to  exclude  us.  What 
indeed  does  the  city  do  now  for  us  to  second  our  efforts  against  the 
enemy?  little  or  nothing.  We  have  lost  nothing  by  their 
separation.  They  send  us  no  pay — they  leaye  us  to  provide 
maintenance  for  ourselves — ^they  are  now  out  of  condition  for 
Bending  us  even  good  counsel,  which  is  the  great  superiority  of  a 
city  over  a  camp.^  As  counsellors,  we  here  are  better  than  they ; 
for  they  have  just  committed  the  wrong  of  subverting  the  con- 
stitution of  our  common  country — while  we  are  striving  to  maintain 
it,  and  will  do  our  best  to  force  them  into  the  same  track.  Alki- 
biades,  if  we  ensure  to  him  a  safe  restoration,  will  cheerfully  bring 
the  alliance  of  Persia  to  sustain  us ;  and  even  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst — ^if  all  other  hopes  fail  us— our  powerful  naval  force  ¥rill 
always  enable  us  to  find  places  of  refuge  in  abundance,  with  city 
and  territor}^  adequate  to  our  wants." 

Such  was  the  encouraging  language  of  Thrasyllus  and  Thrasy- 
bulus,  which  found  full  sympathy  in  the  armament,  and  raised 
among  them  a  spirit  of  energetic  patriotism  and  resolution,  not 
unworthy  of  their  forefathers  when  refiigees  at  Salamis  under 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  To  regain  their  democracy  and  to  sustain 
the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians,  were  impulses  alike  ardent 
and  blended  in  the  same  tide  of  generous  enthusiasm ;  a  tide  so 
vehement  as  to  sweep  before  it  the  reluctance  of  that  minority  who 
had  before  been  inclined  to  the  oligarchical  movement  But 
besides  these  two  impulses,  there  was  also  a  third,  tending  towards 
the  recall  of  Alkibiades ;  a  ccradjutor,  if  in  many  ways  useful,  yet 
bringing  with  him  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and  duplicity  uncongenial 
to  the  exalted  sentiment  now  all-powerful  at  Samos.' 


*  Thucvd.  viii.  76.  Bpax^  8^  ti  *1yai 
Kol  o{^^€vot  i^toy,  ^  irphs  rh  v^ptylyvt' 
irtfot  rdr  iroXc;Jwv  ^  ir6\ts  xP^^^f^^  ^^t 
jcal  oiilB\v  kvoKuK^Kivat,  of  yc  /x^c 
kpy^piov  Iri  cTxov  xiii-wuv,  kKK*  adroX 
4itoplCovro  ol  <rrfwri&Tai,  fi^t  0o6\wfut 
XpV^f^yt  o^cp  tPtKa  ir6\is  trrparowiZw 
Kpartt'  itWii  Koi  4v  robots  robs  fi^v 
^fta(fTiiK4vaif  Tohs  warplovs  vSfiovs  Kora- 
kvffaPTos,  o^ol  Bh  ffi&iuv  Kok  ixttvovs 
wfipdtrtffBai  irpoCaycrfKiCtiv.  "CUrrt  odHh 
rovTovSf  otirtp  &y  fiovK^ZoUv  ri  xp^*^^^f 

^  The  application  of  the  Athenians  at 
Bamoe  to  Alkibiadte,  reminds  us  of  the 
emphatio  language  in  which  Tacitus 
characterises  an  incident  in  some  re- 


spects similar.  The  Roman  army, 
fighting  in  the  cause  of  Vitellius  against 
Vespasian,  had  been  betrayed  by  their 
general  Cseoina,  who  endeavoured  to 
carry  them  over  to  the  latter :  his  army 
however  refused  to  follow  him,  adhered 
to  their  own  cause,  and  put  him  under 
arrest.  Being  afterwards  defeated  by 
the  troops  of  Vespasian,  and  obliged 
to  capitulate  in  Cremona,  they  released 
Csecina,  and  solicited  his  intercession 
to  obtain  favourable  terms.  "Pri- 
mores  castrorum  nomen  atque  ima- 
gines Vitellii  amoliuntur;  catenas  Gao- 
ciuse  (nam  etiam  tum  vinctus  erat) 
exsolvunt,  orantque,  ut  causea  sum 
deprecator  adsistat :    aspemantem   tu- 
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This  exile  had  been  the  first  to  originate  the  oligarchical  conspi- 
racy, whereby  Athens,  already  scarcely  adequate  to  die 
exigences  of  her  foreign  war,  was  now  paralysed  in 
courage  and  torn  by  civil  discord — ^preserved  from 
absolute  ruin  only  by  that  counter-enthusiasm  which  a 
fortunate  turn  of  circumstances  had  raised  up  at  Samoa. 
Having  at  first  duped  the  conspirators  themselves  and  enabled 
them  to  dupe  the  sincere  democrats,  by  promising  Persian  aid,  and 
thus  floating  the  plot  over  its  first  and  greatest  difficulties — 
Alkibiades  had  found  himself  constrained  to  break  with  them 
as  soon  as  the  time  came  for  realiiring  his  promises.  But  he  had 
broken  off  with  so  much  address  as  still  to  keep  up  the  illusion  that 
he  couJd  realise  them  if  he  chose.  His  return  by  means  of  the 
oligarchy  being  now  impossible,  he  naturally  became  its  enemy, 
and  this  new  antipathy  superseded  his  feeling  of  revenge  against 
the  democracy  for  having  banished  him.  In  fact  he  was  disposed 
(as  Phrynichus  had  truly  said  about  him)  ^  to  avail  himself  indif- 
ferently of  either,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  presented 
itself  as  a  serviceable  agency  for  his  ambitious  views.  Accor- 
dingly, as  soon  as  the  turn  of  afiairs  at  Samos  had  made  itself 
manifest,  he  opened  communication  with  Thrasybulus  and  the 
democratical  leaders,^  renewing  to  them  the  same  promises  of 
Persian  alliance,  on  condition  of  his  own  restoration,  as  he  had 
before  made  to  Peisander  and  the  oligarchical  party.  Thrasybulus 
and  his  colleagues  either  sincerely  believed  him,  or  at  least  thought 
that  his  restoration  afforded  a  possibility,  not  to  be  neglected,  of 
obtaining  Persian  aid,  without  which  they  despaired  of  the  war. 
Such  possibility  would  at  least  infuse  spirit  into  the  soldiers ;  while 
the  restoration  was  now  proposed  without  the  terrible  condition 
which  had  before  accompanied  it,  of  renouncing  the  democratical 
constitution. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty,  however,  nor  until  after  more  than 
Aikiuadte  one  assembly  and  discussion,'  that  Thrasybulus  prevailed 
smdm.  on  on  the  armament  to  pa^  a  vote  of  security  and  restora- 
uon^f  the  tion  to  Alkibiadcs.  As  Athenian  citizens,  tiie  soldiers 
armament,     probably  wcrc  imwilliug  to  take  upon  them  the  reversal 


mentemque  lacrymis  fatigant.  Extre- 
mum  mahnem,  tot  fortissitni  otW,  prodi- 
toris  opem  mvoccmteg**  (Tacitus^  Histor. 
iii.  31). 

I  Thucyd.  viiL  48. 

s  Thuoydidda  does  not  expressly  men- 
tion this  communication — but  it  is  im- 
plied in  the  words 'A\irii3ii8i|i' — Ac  fit- 


vov  irap4^€iyf  &c.  (viii.  76). 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  81.  SpturifiovXoSf  &c( 
re  rrjs  ahr^s  yt^ufifis  ^x<^M^ 
voSf  iir€iliii  fA9T44mi<r9  ri  wpdyfAora, 
&irr§  Kordy^iy  'AAietiBii^y,  koI  rcAor 

ffTpariwr&Wf  &c. 
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of  a  sentence  solemnly  passed  by  the  democratical  tribunal,  on  the 
ground  of  irreligion  witb  suspicion  of  treason.  They  were  however 
induced  to  pass  the  vote,  after  which  Thrasybulus  sailed  over  to 
the  Asiatic  coast,  brought  across  Alkibiades  to  the  island,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  assembled  armament.  The  supple  exile, 
who  had  denounced  the  democracy  so  bitterly  both  at  Sparta,  and 
in  his  correspondence  with  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  knew  well 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  sympathies  of  the  democratical 
assembly  now  before  him.  He  began  by  deploring  the  sentence 
of  banishment  passed  against  him,  and  throwbg  the  blame  of 
it,  not  upon  the  injustice  of  his  countrymen,  but  upon  his  own 
unhappy  destiny.^  He  then  entered  upon  the  public  prospects  of 
the  moment,  pledging  himself  with  entire  confidence  to  realise  the 
hopes  of  Persian  alliance,  and  boasting  in  terms  not  merely 
ostentatious  but  even  extravagant,  of  the  ascendant  influence  which 
he  possessed  over  Tissaphemes.  The  satrap  had  promised  him 
(so  the  speech  went  on)  never  to  let  the  Athenians  want  for  pay, 
as  soon  as  he  once  came  to  trust  them ;  not  even  if  it  were 
necessary  to  issue  out  his  last  daric  or  to  coin  his  own  silver  couch 
into  money.  Nor  would  he  require  any  farther  condition  to  induce 
him  to  trust  them,  except  that  Alkibiades  should  be  restored  and 
should  become  their  guarantee.  Not  only  would  he  fiimish  the 
Athenians  with  pay,  but  he  would,  besides,  bring  up  to  their  aid 
the  Phenician  fleet,  which  was  already  at  Aspendus— rinstead  of 
placing  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

In  the  communications  of  Alkibiades  with  Peisander  and  his 
coadjutors,  Alkibiades  had   pretended  that  the  Great  confidence 
King  could  have  no  confidence  in  the  Athenians  unless  piac«dbyt)M 
they  not  only  restored  him,  but  abnegated  their  demo-  hisunguage 
cracy.    On  this  occasion,  the  latter  condition  was  with-  -they 
drawn,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Great  Eling  was  said  to  oneof  tbdr 
be  more  easily  accorded.    But  though  Alkibiades  thus  '*°*"*** 
presented  himself  with  a  new  falsehood,  as  well  as  with  a  new  vein 
of  political  sentiment,  his  discourse  was  eminently  successful.     It 
answered  all  the  various  purposes  which  he  contemplated — ^partly 
of  intimidating  and  disuniting  the   oligarchical  conspirators   at 


1  Thuoyd.  TiiL  81.  ytrofi^tmis  9h  4k- 
KXriirias  r^w  rf  I9latf  ^v^Aopkv 
riis  fvyris  ivpridiraro  mal  kym^ 
Xo^vparo  6  *AAiKi/9M(diff ,  &o. 

Contrast  the  different  language  of 
Alkibiadte,  ▼!.  92 ;  viii.  47. 

For  the  word  ^vfi^pky,  compare  i. 


127. 

Nothing  can  be  more  falae  and  per* 
verted  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  Alkibiadds,  during  this 
period,  are  presented  in  the  (h^tion  of 
laokratds  de  Bigis,  sect.  18-23. 
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home — partly  of  exalting  his  own  grandeur  in  the  eye&  of  the 
armament — partly  of  sowing  mistrust  between  the  Spartans  and 
Tissaphemes.     It  was  in  such  full  harmony  with  both  the  reigning 
feelings  of  the  armament — eagerness  to  put  down  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, as  well  as  to  get  the  better  of  their  Peloponne«an  enemies  in 
Ionia — ^that  the  hearers  were  not  disposed  to  scrutinise  narrowly 
the  grounds  upon  which  his  assurances  rested.     In  the  fulness  of 
confidence  and  enthusiajsm,  they  elected  him  general  along  with 
Thrasybulus  and  the  rest ;  conceiving  redoubled  hopes  of  victory 
over  their  enemies  both  at  Athens  and  at  Miletus.    So  completely 
indeed  were  their  imaginations  filled  with  the  prospect  of  Persian 
aid,  against  their  enemies  in  Ionia,  that  alarm  for  the  danger 
of  Athens  under  the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  became  the 
predominant  feeling';  and  many  voices  were  even  raised  in  favour 
of  sailing  to  Peirseus  for  the  rescue  of  the  city.     But  Alkibiades, 
knowing  well  (what  the  armament  did  not  know)  that  his  own 
promises  of  Persian  pay  and  fleet  were  a  mere  delusion,  strenuously 
dissuaded  such  a  movement,  which  would  have  left  the  dependencies 
in  Ionia  defenceless  against  the  Peloponnesiana     As  soon  as  the 
assembly  broke  up,  he  crossed  over  again  to  the  mainland,  under 
pretence  of  concerting  measures  with  Tissaphemes  to  realise  his 
recent  engagements. 

Relieved,  substantially  though   not  in   strict  form,  from   the 
New  pod-      penalties  of  exile,  Alkibiades  was  thus  launched  in  a  new 
AikibLdfis     career.     After  having  first  played  the  game  of  Athens 
tara^rhiB     against  Sparta,  next  that   of  Sparta   against  Athens, 
ambitton.       thirdly  that  of  Tissaphemes  against  both — ^he  now  pro- 
fessed to  take  up  again  the  promotion  of  Athenian  interests.     In 
reality,  however,  he  was,  and  had  always  been,  playing  his  own 
game,  or  obeying  his  own  self-interest,  ambition,  or  antipathy.     He 
was  at  this  time  eager  to  make  a  show  of  intimate  and  confidential 
communication  with  Tissaphemes,  in  order  that  he  might  thereby 
impose  upon  the  Athenians  at  Samos;   to  communicate  to  the 
satrap  his  recent  election  as  general  of  the  Athenian  force,  that  his 
importance  with  the  Persians  might  be  enhanced;   and  lastly, 
by  passing  backwards  and  forwards   from  Tissaphemes  to  the 
Athenian  camp,  to   exhibit  an   appearance   of  friendly  concert 
between  the  two,  which  might  sow  mistmst  and  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  the  Peloponnesians.     In  this  tripartite  manoeuvring,  so  suitable 
to  his  habitual  character,  he  was  more  or  less  successful ;  especially 
in  regard  to  the  latter  purpose.     For  though  he  never  had  any 
serious  chance  of  inducing  Tissaphemes  to  assist  the  Athenians,  he 
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did  nevertheless  contribute  to  alienate  him  from  the  enemy,  as  well 
as  the  enemy  from  him.^ 

Without  any  longer  delay  in  the  camp  of  Tissaphemes  than 
was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  faith  of  the  Athenians  in  his  Th«  eoToys 
promise  of  Persian  aid,  Alkibiades  returned  to  Samos,  Ha^dr^^ 
where  he  was  found  by  the  ten  envoys  sent  by  the  Four  !!SS£d?g!^ 
Hundred  fit)m  Athens,  on  their  first  arrival    These  SUSfSy'tbe 
envoys  had  been  long  in  their  voyage ;  having  made  a  •™^«°*' 
considerable  stay  at  Delos,  under  alarm  from  intelligence  of  the 
previous  visit  of  Chsereas,  and  the  furious  indignation  which  his 
narrative  had  provoked.'    At  length  they  reached  Samos,  and  were 
invited   by  the  generals  to   make  their   communication  to  the 
assembled  armament.     They  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  hearing — ^so  strong  was  the  antipathy  against  tiiiem — so  loud 
were  the  cries  that  the  subverters  of  the  democracy  ought  to  be 
put  to  death.    Silence  being  at  length  obtained,  they  proceeded  to 
state  that  the  late  revolution  had  been  brought  to  pass  for  the 
salvation  of  the  city,  and  especially  for  the  economy  of  the  public 
treasure,  by  suppressing  the  salaried  civil  functions  of  the  demo- 
cracy, and  thus  leaving  more  pay  for  the  soldiers:'  that  there  was 
no  purpose  of  mischief  in  the  change,  still  less  of  betrayal  to  the 
enemy,  which  might  already  have  been  effected,  had  such  been  the 
intention  of  the  Four  Hun<fred,  when  A^s  advanced  from  Dekeleia 
up  to  the  waUs:    that  the  citizens,  now  possessing  the  political 
franchise,  were,  not  Four   Hundred   only,  but  Five   Thousand 
in  number,  all  of  whom  would  take  their  turn  in  rotation  for  the 
places  now  occupied  by  the  Four  Hundred:^  that  the  recitals  of 


>  Thucyd.  viii.  82,  83,  87. 
«  Thucyd.  viii.  77-86. 
s  Thucyd.  viii  86.     Zl  9h  4s  wdrix^tdaf 
Tt  (vrr^ftfTTot,    A<rrc    robs  trrpari^as 

This  IB  a  part  of  the  answer  of  Alki- 
bladds  to  the  envoys,  and  therefore  indi* 
cates  what  they  had  urged, 

*  Thucyd.  viii.   86.     rw    t€    vcirra- 

^ovfftw,  &c.  I  dissent  from  Dr.  Arnold's 
construction  of  this  passage,  which  is 
followed  both  by  Poppo  and  by  GoUer. 
He  says  in  his  note — ''The  sense  must 
clearly  be,  '  that  aU  the  citizens  should 
be  of  the  five  thousand  in  their  turn/ 
however  strange  the  expression  may 
seem,  fi^Bi^ovcri  r&y  vcrra«ct0'xtAlfl#y. 
But  without  referring  to  the  absurdity 
of  the  meaning,  that  all  the  Five 
Thousand  should  partake  of  the  govern- 


ment m  their  turn  — for  they  all  partook 
of  it  as  bein^  the  sovereign  assembly — 
yet  fUT^x^iy  m  this  sense  would  require 
T&w  vpayfidrvw  after  it,  and  would  be 
at  least  as  harsh,  standing  alone,  as  in 
the  construction  of  /i9$4^owi  r&y  wrof 
Ki<rxiX^fl#y." 

Upon  this  I  remark — 1.  M§r4xtiy  may 
be  construed  with  a  genitive  case  not 
actually  expressed,  but  understood  out 
of  the  words  preceding;  as  we  may  see 
by  Thucyd.  ii.  16,  where  I  agree  with 
the  interpretation  suggested  by  Matthis 
(Or.  Gr.  §  325),  rai£er  than  with  Dr. 
Arnold's  note. 

2.  In  the  present  instance,  we  are  not 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  gathering  a 
genitive  case  for  fier^x^ty  by  implica- 
tion out  of  previous  phraseology:  for 
the  express  genitive  case  stands  there  a 
line  or  two  before — r  iff  ir^Ac«s,  the 
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theuina< 
ment  to  eall 
to  Peineiu — 
is  disoounto- 
nanced  bv 
AlkiUwite 
—his  an* 
Bwer  to  the 
enroju. 


ChaBreaSy  affirming  ill-usage  to  have  been  offered  to  the  relatives  of 
the  soldiers  at  Athens,  were  utterly  false  and  calumnious. 

Such  were  the  topics  on  which  the  envoys  insisted,  in  an 
EagerneMof  apologctic  Strain,  at  considerable  length,  but  without  any 
effect  in  conciliating  the  soldiers  who  heard  them.  The 
general  resentment  against  the  Four  Hundred  was 
expressed  by  several  persons  present  in  public  speech,  by 
others  in  private  manifestation  of  feeling  against  the 
envoys :  and  so  passionately  was  this  sentiment  aggra- 
vated— consisting  not  only  of  wrath  for  what  the  oligarchy  had 
done,  but  of  fear  for  what  they  might  do — ^that  the  proposition  of 
sailing  immediately  to  the  Feirseus  was  revived  with  greater 
ardour  than  before.  Alkibiades,  who  had  already  once  discounte- 
nanced this  design,  now  stood  forward  to  repel  it  again.  Never- 
theless all  the  plenitude  of  his  influence,  then  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  officer  in  the  armament,  and  seconded  by  the  esteemed 
character  as  well  as  the  loud  voice  of  Thrasybulus,^  was  required 
to  avert,  it  But  for  him  it  would  have  been  executed.  While  he 
reproved  and  silenced  those  who  were  most  clamorous  against  the 
envoys,  he  took  upon  himself  to  give  to  the  latter  a  public  answer 
in  the  name  of  the  collective  armament  "  We  make  no  objection 
(he  said)  to  the  power  of  the  Five  Thousand :  but  the  Four  Hun- 
dred must  go  about  their  business,  and  reinstate  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred  as  it  was  before.  We  are  much  obliged  for  what  you 
have  done  in  the  way  of  economy,  so  as  to  increase  the  pay 
available  for  the  soldiers.  Above  all,  maintain  the  war  strenuously, 
without  any  flinching  before  the  enemy.  For  if  the  city  be  now 
safely  held,  there  is  good  hope  that  we  may  make  up  the  mutual 


idea  of  which  is  oarried  down  without 
being  ever  dropped — ol  9*  Av^TycXAoy, 
its  ofh*  M  Sicu^opf  Tfis  irdAcMf  ^ 
fierdaTaffts  ydyoiro,  &AA*  irrl  fftfrtipltf, 
o(^  tva  rots  vo\9fiiois  'wapaioSii  (i.  e.  ^ 
ir6\is)  ....  r&¥  Tf  ircKToiCMrxiA/wy  5ti 
vdyrts  iy  r^  fi4p(i  fi§$4^ovffiy 
(i.  e.  rris  fr6\t»s). 

There  is  therefore  no  harshness  of 
expression;  nor  is  there  any  absurdity 
of  meaning,  as  we  may  see  by  the  repe- 
tition of  the  very  same  in  yiii.  93 — Ac- 
TOKTCf  r06s  re  'wtirraicurxi^vs  Airo^o- 
V9Uf,  irai  iie  roirvw  iv  /i^pci,  f 
&r  rciis  ircrraicurx<Atotr  fioKp,  robs 
rerpaKoaiovs  iaetrOatf  &c. 

Dr.  Arnold's  designation  of  these 
Five  Thousand  as  "the  soTereign  as- 
sembly" is  not  yery  accurate.     They 


were  not  an  assembly  at  all :  they  had 
never  been  called  together,  nor  had 
anything  been  said  nbout  an  intention 
of  calling  them  together:  in  reality, 
they  were  but  a  fiction  and  a  name — 
but  even  the  Four  Hundred  themselyes 
pretended  only  to  talk  of  them  as  part- 
ners in  the  conspiracy  and  revolution, 
not  as  an  assembly  to  be  convoked — vcr* 
roKiiTxiKiOi  —  ol  wpdircoyr ts  (viii. 
72). 

As  to  the  idea  of  bringing  all  the 
remaining  citizens  to  equal  privileges 
(in  rotation)  with  the  Five  Thousand, 
we  shaU  see  that  it  was  never  broached 
until  considerably  after  the  Four  Hun- 
dred had  been  put  down. 

>  Plutarch,  Alkibiadte,  c.  26. 
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difierences  between  us  by  amicable  settlement ;  but  if  once  either 
of  us  perish,  either  we  here  or  you  at  home,  there  will  be  nothing 
left  for  the  other  to  make  up  with.'^  ^ 

With  this  reply  he  dismissed  the  envoys ;  the  armament  reluc- 
tantly abandoning  their  wish  of  sailing  to  Athens. 

Thucydides  insists  much  on  the  capital  service  which  Alkibiades 
then  rendered  to  his  country,  by  arresting  a  project  waroasiv* 
which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  leaving  all  Ionia  and  Aiubiadto 
the  Hellespont  defenceless  against  the  Feloponnesians.  is  to  be  com- 
His  advice  doubtless  turned  out  well  in  the  result ;  yet  if  ISSI^Zdou!' 
we  contemplate  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  moment  when  he  gave  it, 
we  shall  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  prudential  calculation  was 
not  rather  against  him,  and  in  favour  of  the  impulse  of  the  arma- 
ment For  what  was  to  hinder  the  Four  Hundred  from  patching 
up  a  peace  with  Sparta,  and  getting  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  into 
Athens  to  help  them  in  maintaining  their  dominion  ?  Even  apart 
from  ambition,  this  was  their  best  chance,  if  not  their  only  chance, 
of  safety  for  themselves :  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  they  tried 
to  do  it — ^being  prevented  from  succeeding,  partly  indeed  by  the 
mutiny  which  arose  against  them  at  Athens,  but  still  more  by  the 
stupidity  of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves.  Alkibiades  could  not 
really  imagine  that  the  Four  Hundred  would  obey  his  mandate 
delivered  to  the  envoys,  and  resign  their  power  voluntarily.  But 
if  they  remained  masters  of  Athens,  who  could  calculate  what  they 
would  do — after  having  received  this  declaration  of  hostility  from 
Samos — ^not  merely  in  regard  to  the  foreign  enemy,  but  even 
in  regard  to  the  relatives  of  the  absent  soldiers?  Whether 
we  look  to  the  l^itimate  apprehensions  of  the  soldiers,  inevitable 
while  their  relatives  were  thus  exposed,  and  almost  unnerving  them 
as  to  the  hearty  prosecution  of  the  war  abroad  in  their  utter 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  matters  at  home— or  to  the  chance  of 
irreparable  public  calamity,  greater  even  than  the  loss  of  Ionia,  by 
the  betrayal  of  Athens  to  the  enemy — we  shall  be  disposed  to 
conclude  that  the  impulse  of  the  armament  was  not  merely  natural, 
but  even  founded  on  a  more  prudent  estimate  of  the  actual  chances, 
and  that  Alkibiades  was  nothing  more  than  fortunate  in  a  sanguine 
venture.  And  if,  instead  of  the  actual  chances,  we  look  to  the 
chances  as  AlkibiadSs  represented,  and  as  the  armament  conceived 


1  Thttcyd.  yiii.  86.  Kol  rlUXa  iicl- 
Xcvf y  Arr^x*"'*  "^  M^^>^  MiS^nu  rots 
vtfXff/i/oir  irphs  ii\w  yitp  ff^s  a^ohs 
amCofidmis  riis  r6X€ms    voXXV    'AirfSa 

VOL.  V.  2d 


St9»  ZtaXXarffyrerai  ris  in  itrtirBtu, 
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them  upon  his  authority — viz.  that  the  Phenician  fleet  was  dose  at 
hand  to  act  against  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Ionia — we  shall  sympa- 
thise yet  more  with  the  defensive  movement  homeward.  Alkibia- 
des  had  an  advantage  over  every  one  else,  simply  by  knowing  his 
own  falsehoods. 

At  the  same  assembly  were  introduced  envoys  from  Argos, 
Envoys  aent  beariufi:  a  mission  of  recofiniition  and  an  offer  of  aid  to 
the  •*  AUie*  the  Athenian  Demos  m  Samos.  They  came  m  an  Athe- 
atsamos.^  uiau  trireme,  navigated  by  the  Parali  who  had  brought 
home  Qisereas  in  the  Paralus  from  Samos  to  Athens,  and 
had  been  then  transferred  into  a  common  ship  of  war,  and 
sent  to  cruise  about  Euboea.  ISnce  that  time,  however,  they  had 
been  directed  to  convey  Lsespodias,  Aristophon,  and  Melesias,^  as 
ambassadors  from  ttie  Four  Hundred  to  Sparta.  But  when 
crossing  the  Argolic  Gulf,  probably  under  orders  to  land  at 
Prasiae,  they  declared  against  the  oligarchy,  sailed  to  Ai^gos,  and 
there  deposited  as  prisoners  the  three  ambassadors,  who  had 
all  been  active  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Being 
then  about  to  depart  for  Samos,  they  were  requested  by  the 
Argeians  to  carry  thither  their  envoys,  who  were  dismissed  by 
Alkibiades  with  an  expression  of  gratitude,  and  with  a  hope  that 
their  aid  would  be  ready  when  called  for. 

Meanwhile  the  envoys  returned  from  Samos  to  Athens,  carrying 
back  to  the  Four  Hundred  the  unwelcome  news  of  their 
total  failure  with  the  armament  A  little  before,  it 
appears,  some  of  the  trierarchs  on  service  at  the  Helles- 
pont had  returned  to  Athens  also— Eratosthenes,  latro- 
kles  and  others,  who  had  tried  to  turn  their  squadron  to 
the  purposes  of  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  but  had  been  baffled 
and  driven  off  by  the  inflexible  democracy  of  their  own  seamen.* 
If  at  Athens,  the  calculations  of  these  conspirators  had  succeeded 
more  triumphantly  than  could  have  been  expected  beforehand — 
everywhere  else  they  had  completely  miscarried;  not  merely 
at  Samos  and  in  the  fleet,  but  also  with  the  allied  dependences. 
At  the  time  when  Peisander  quitted  Samos  for  Athens  to  consum- 


Betnraof 
tbe  envoys 
of  the  Fow 
Hundred 
fkxMnSuDM 
to  AtheoB — 
iMulpro- 
tpectsof  the 
oUgarciiy.  . 


'  Thucyd.  viiL  86.  It  ia  very  pro- 
bable that  the  Meldsias  here  mentioned 
waa  the  son  of  that  Thucydidte  who 
was  the  leading  political  opponent  of 
Periklds.  Melteiae  appears  sa  one  of 
the  dramatit  persona  in  Plato'a  dialogue 
called  Laohds. 

'  Lysias  cont.  Eratosthen.  sect.  43.  o. 
9.    p.  411   Beisk.     oi   yiip  vv¥  frp&rotf 


(Eratosthen^)  r^  6fur4p^  irX^^ci  rd 
tvdyrta  tirpa^9v,  iXA^  irai  M  r&y  Tcrpa- 
Koirtmy  iw  r^  orpwrow4i^  hh^yopx^ 
KoBicrrks  t<ptvytv  4k  *EXXiioir6yrov  rptfip^ 
^Xos  KwraXvwhv  r^y  rovy,  ii/trk  'larpo' 

ic\4ovs  irol  kr4pm¥ h/ptttiputtKis  tk 

Z^vpo  riofAima  rots  fiouXofUwois  huAOKpa^ 
rltuf  •tvm  IWparrc. 
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mate  the  oligarchical  conspiracy  even  without  Alkibiades,  he  and 
others  had  gone  round  many  of  the  dependencies  and  had  effected 
a  similar  revolution  in  their  internal  government,  in  hopes  that 
they  would  thus  become  attached  to  the  new  oligarchy  at  Athens. 
But  this  anticipation  (as  Phrynichus  had  predicted)  was  nowhere 
realised.  The  newly-created  oligarchies  only  became  more 
anxious  for  complete  autonomy  than  the  democracies  had  been 
before.  At  Thasos  especially,  a  body  of  exiles  who  had  for  some 
time  dwelt  in  Peloponnesus  were  recalled,  and  active  preparations 
were  made  for  revolt,  by  new  fortifications  as  well  as  by  new 
triremes.^  Instead  of  strengthening  their  hold  on  the  maritime 
empire,  the  Four  Hundred  thus  found  that  they  had  actually 
weakened  it;  while  the  pronounced  hostility  of  the  armament 
at  SamoB  not  only  put  an  end  to  all  their  hopes  abroad,  but  ren- 
dered their  situation  at  home  altogether  precarious. 

From  the  moment  when  the  coadjutors  of  Antiphon  first  learnt, 
through  the  arrival  of  Chsereas  at  Athens,  the  proclamar  Mbtraat 
tion  of  the  democracy  at  Samos — discord,  mistrust,  and  l^onothS^ 
alarm  began  to  spread  even  among  their  own  members ;  S^*^^'. 
together  with  a  conviction  that  the  oligarchy  could  never  JJJ^u<^" 
stand  except  through  the  presence  of  a  Feloponnesian  JJ^^y*"™^ 
garrison   in    Athens.     Antiphon   and   Phrynichus,    the  Theramenci. 
leading  minds  who  directed  the  majority  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
despatched  envoys  to  Sparta  for  concluding  peace  (these  envoys 
never  reached  Sparta,  being  seized  by  the  Parali  and  sent  prisoners 
to  Argos,  as  above  stated).    They  forther  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  special  fort  at  Eetioneia,  the  projecting  mole  which  contracted 
and  commanded,  on  the  northern  side,  the  narrow  entrance  of 
Peiraeus.     Against  their   proceedings,  however,  there   began  to 
arise,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Four  Hundred,  an  opposition 
minority   affecting   popular   sentiment,    among   whom    the   most 
conspicuous  persons  were  Theramenes  and  Aristokrates.' 

Though  these  two  men  had  stood  forward  prominently  as 
contrivers  and  actors  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  conspi- 
racy, they  had  found  themselves  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  result. 
Individually,  their  ascendency  with  their  colleagues  was  inferior  to 
that  of  Peisander,  Kallseschrus,  Phrynichus,  and  others;  while, 
collectively,  the  ill-gotten  power  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  dimi- 


>  Thucyd.  viii.  64. 

s  Thucyd.  tUI.  S9,  90.  The  repre- 
•enttttioii  of  the  chancier  and  motiYee 
of  Theramente,  as  given  by  Lyaiaa  in 
the  Oration  contra  Eratosthenem  (Orat. 


xii.  Beet.  66,  67,  79;  Orat.  ziiL  cont. 
Agorat.  sect.  12-17),  is  quite  in  har- 
mony with  that  of  Thucydidds  (yiii. 
89):  compare  Aristophan.  Ban.  541- 
966;  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  3,  27-30. 
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Dished  in  value,  as  much  as  it  was  aggravated  in  peril,  by  the  loss 
of  the  foreign  empire  and  the  alienation  of  their  Samian  armament. 
Now  began  the  workings  of  jealousy  and  strife  among  the  success- 
ful conspirators,  each  of  whom  had  entered  into  the  scheme  with 
unbounded  expectations  of  personal  ambition  for  himself — each  had 
counted  on  stepping  at  once  into  the  first  place  among  the  new 
oligarchical  body.  In  a  democracy  (observes  Thucydides)  conten- 
tions for  power  and  pre-eminence  provoke  in  the  unsuccessful 
competitors  less  of  fierce  antipathy  and  sense  of  injustice,  than  in 
an  oligarchy;  for  the  losing  candidates  acquiesce  with  compara- 
tively little  repugnance  in  the  un&vourable  vote  of  a  large 
miscellaneous  body  of  unknown  citizens;  but  they  are  angry  at 
being  put  aside  by  a  few  known  comrades,  their  rivals  as  well  as 
their  equals:  moreover  at  the  moment  when  an  oligarchy  of 
ambitious  men  has  just  raised  itself  on  the  ruins  of  a  democracy, 
every  man  of  the  conspirators  is  in  exaggerated  expectation — 
every  one  thinks  himself  entitled  to  become  at  once  the  first  man  of 
the  body,  and  is  dissatisfied  if  he  be  merely  put  upon  a  level  with 
the  rest* 


*  Thucyd.  "viii.  89.  ^k  Si  rdvro  fi^y 
irXVP^  ^oXtruchy  rov  \6yov  alrots,  kot* 
Ui(as  84  pi\orifiias  q/  irdAXol  ahrw  r^ 
roioin^  wpo<r4KUtrrOf  4¥  f^tp  ica2  /AdKiara 
bkiyapx^fi  ^K  ihifiOKparias  ytyofA4y7j  itir6K.' 
KvT€u,  niyrcs  yip  ahBrifitphif  i^iouciy 
o(fX  ^«r  f<rot«  &XA^  Kol  froXv  frpSros  eA- 
rhs  iKcurros  cTvot*  4k  Z\  ttifioKparias  alp4' 
ff9»s  y$yvofi€infis,  pSov  rk  iarofiaiyoyra, 
As  oifK  krh  rwy  6fioMy,  4Xao'<ro^ft,(y6s  ris 

^4p9t, 

1  give  in  the  text  what  appears  to  me 
the  proper  sense  of  this  passage,  the  last 
words  of  which  are  ohscure :  see  the  long 
notes  of  the  commentators,  especially  Dr. 
Arnold  and  Poppo.  Dr.  Arnold  considers 
rSy  6fMivy  as  a  neuter,  and  gives  the 
paraphrase  of  the  last  clause  as  fol- 
lows:—"Whereas  under  an  old  estab- 
lished government,  they  (ambitious  men 
of  talent)  are  prepared  to  fail:  they 
know  that  the  weight  of  the  govern' 
ment  is  against  them,  and  are  thus 
spared  the  peculiar  pain  of  being  beaten 
in  a  fair  race,  when  they  and  their  com- 
petitors start  with  equal  advantages, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  lessen  the  mor- 
tification of  defeat.  'Airb  rvy  Sfioluy 
iXMtrtroifuyoSy  is,  being  beaten  token  the 
game  ia  equal,  tohen  the  terms  of  the  match 
are  favr, 

I  cannot  concur  in  Dr.  Arnold's  ex- 
planation of  these  words,  or  of  the  ge- 


neral sense  of  the  passage.  He  thinks 
that  Thucydidte  means  to  affirm  what 
applies  generally  "to  an  opposition  mi- 
nority when  it  succeeds  in  revolutioniz- 
ing the  established  government,  whether 
the  government  be  a  democracy  or  a 
monarchy — whether  the  minority  be  an 
aristocratical  party  or  a  popular  one." 
It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  affirmation  bears  only  on  the  special 
case  of  an  oligarchical  conspiracy  sub- 
verting a  democracy,  and  that  the  com- 
parison taken  is  only  applicable  to  the 
state  of  things  as  it  stood  under  the 
preceding  democracy. 

Next,  the  explanation  given  of  the 
words  by  Pr.  Arnold  assumes  that  "to 
be  beaten  in  a  fair  race,  or  when  the 
terms  of  the  match  are  &ir,"  causes  to 
the  loser  the  maximum  of  pain  and  of- 
fence. This  is  surely  not  the  fkct;  or 
rather,  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The 
man  who  loses  his  cause  or  his  election 
through  unjust  £ftvour,  jealousy,  or  an- 
tipathy, is  more  hurt  than  if  he  had  lost 
it  under  circumstances  where  he  could 
find  no  injustice  to  complain  of.  In 
both  cases,  he  is  doubtless  mortified  : 
but  if  there  be  injustice,  he  is  offended 
and  angry  as  well  as  mortified;  he  is 
disposed  to  take  vengeance  on  men  whom 
he  looks  upon  as  his  penonal  enemies. 
It  is  important  to  *^ifftingiif*h  the  mor^ 
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Such  were  the  feelings  of  disappointed  ambition,  mingled  with 
despondency,  which  sprung  up  among  a  minority  of  the  Four 


tification  of  simple  failure,  from  the  dts- 
content  and  anger  arising  out  of  belief 
that  the  failure  has  been  unjustly 
brought  about:  it  is  this  discontent, 
tending  to  break  out  in  active  opposi- 
tion, mich  Thucydidds  has  present  to 
his  mind  in  the  comparison  which  he 
takes  between  the  state  of  feeling  which 
precedes  and  follows  the  subversion  of 
the  democracy. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  rSv 
6fioUnf  are  masculine,  and  that  they 
have  reference  .  (like  vdtrrts  and  f<roi  in 
the  preceding  line)  to  the  privileged 
minority  of  equal  confederates  who  are 
supposed  to  have  just  got  possession  of 
the  government.  At  Sparta,  the  word 
ol  Sfioioi  acquired  a  sort  of  technical 
sense  to  designate  the  small  ascendent 
minority  of  wealthy  Spartan  citizens, 
who  monopolised  in  their  own  hands 
political  power,  to  the  practical  exclu- 
sion of  the  remainder  (see  Xenoph.  Hel- 
len.  iii.  3,  5 ;  Xenoph.  Resp.  Lac.  z.  7  ; 
ziii.  1 :  Demosth.  cont.  Lept.  s.  88). 
Now  these  S/aoioi  or  peers,  here  indi- 
cated by  Thucydidds  as  the  peers  of  a 
recently-formed  oligarchy,  are  not  merely 
equal  among  themselves,  but  rivals  one 
with  another,  and  personally  known  to 
each  other.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  all  Uiese  attributes  as  tacitly  im- 
plied (though  not  literally  designated 
or  connoted )hj  the  word  ifioioi  or  peers; 
because  the  comparison  instituted  by 
Thucydidds  is  founded  on  all  the  attri- 
t>utes  taken  together ;  just  as  Aristotle 
(Rhetoric,  ii.  8 ;  ii.  13,  4),  in  speaking 
of  the  envy  and  jealousy  apt  to  arise 
towards  roht  dfiolovs,  considers  them 
88  iyrtpdtrras  and  iwraywyltrras. 

The  Four  Hundred  at  Athens  were 
all  peers  —  equals,  rivals,  and  person- 
ally known  among  one  another — who 
had  just  raised  themselves  by  joint  con- 
spiracy to  supreme  power.  Theramends, 
one  of  the  number,  conceives  himself 
entitled  to  pre-eminence,  but  finds  that 
he  is  shut  out  from  it;  the  men  who 
shut  him  out  being  this  small  body  of 
known  equals  and  rivals.  H#  is  in- 
clined to  impute  the  exclusion  io  per- 
sonal motives  on  the  part  of  this  small 
knot— to  selfish  ambition  on  the  part  of 
each — ^to  ill-will — ^to  jealousy — to  wrong- 
ful partiality :  so  that  he  tmnks  himself 
injured,  and  the  sentiment  of  injury  is 
embittered  by  the  circumstance  that 
those  from  whom  it  proceeds  are  a  nar- 


row, known,  and  definite  body  of  col- 
leagues. Whereas,  if  hifl  exclusion  had 
taken  place  under  the  democracy,  by 
the  suflfrage  of  a  large,  miscellaneous, 
and  personally  unknown  collection  of 
citizens — he  would  have  been  far  less 
likely  to  carry  off  with  him  a  sense  of 
injury.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been 
mortified:  but  he  would  not  have  looked 
upon  the  electors  in  the  light  of  jealous 
or  selfish  rivals,  nor  would  they  form  a 
definite  body  before  him  for  his  indig- 
nation to  concentrate  itself  upon.  Thus 
Nikomachidds  —  whom  Sokratte  (see 
Xenophon,  Memor.  iii.  4)  meets  re- 
turning mortified  because  the  people 
had  chosen  another  person  and  not  him 
as  general— would  have  been  not  only 
mortified,  but  angry  and  vindictive  be- 
sides, if  he  had  been  excluded  by  a  few 
peers  and  rivals. 

Such,  in  mv  judgement,  is  the  com- 
parison which  Thucydidds  wishes  to 
draw  between  the  effect  of  disappoint- 
ment inflicted  by  the  suflfrage  of  a  nu- 
merous and  miscelliineous  body  of  citi- 
zens —  compared  with  disappointment 
inflicted  by  a  smaU  knot  of  oligarchical 
peers  upon  a  competitor  among  their 
own  number,  especially  at  a  moment 
when  the  expectations  of  idl  these  peers 
are  exaggerated,  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  acquisition  of  their  power.  I 
believe  the  remark  of  the  historian  to 
be  quite  just;  and  that  the  disappoint- 
ment in  the  flrst  case  is  less  intense- 
less  connected  with  the  sentiment  of 
injury— and  less  likely  to  lead  to  active 
manifestation  of  enmity.  This  is  one 
among  the  advantages  of  a  numerous 
suffrage. 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  jea- 
lousies pretty  sure  to  break  out  among 
a  small  number  of  ifioioi  or  rival  peers, 
that  by  the  description  which  Justin 
gives  of  the  leading  oflKcers  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  immediatelv  after  that 
monarches  death  (Justin,  xii.  2) : — 

"Ceeterum,  occiso  Alexandit),  non, 
ut  Iseti,  ita  et  securi  fuere,  omnibus 
unum  locum  competentibus:  nee  minus 
milites  invicem  se  tlmebant,  quorum  et 
libertas  solutior  et  favor  incertus  erat. 
Inter  ipsas  vera  cequalitas  discordiam  auye- 
hat,  nemine  tantum  cteteros  excedente, 
ut  ei  aliquis  se  submitteret." 

Compare  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  23. 

Haack  and  I'oppo  think  that  6it/ottfw 
cannot  be  masculine,  because  kirh  r»w 
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HuDdred,  immediately  after  the  news  of  the  prodamation  of  the 
Theramenes  democracy  at  Samoa  among  the  armament  Theramenes, 
STf?^  "***  the  leader  of  this  minority—  a  man  of  keen  amhition,  clever 
ShSTb^Sade  ^^t  unsteady  and  treacherous,  not  less  ready  to  desert 
a  reality.  fjig  party  than  to  betray  his  country,  though  less  prepared 
for  extreme  atrocities  than  many  of  his  oligarchical  comrades — 
began  to  look  out  for  a  good  pretence  to  disconnect  himself  from 
a  precarious  enterprise.  Taking  advantage  of  the  delusion  which 
the  Four  Hundred  had  themselves  held  out  about  the  fictitious 
Five  Thousand,  he  insisted  that  since  the  dangers  that  beset  the 
newly-formed  authority  were  so  much  more  formidable  than  had 
been  anticipated,  it  was  necessary  to  popularise  the  party  by 
enrolling  and  producing  these  Five  Thousand  as  a  real  instead  of 
a  fictitious  body.^ 

Such  an  opposition,  formidable  irom  the  very  outset,  became  stUl 
bolder  and  more  developed  when  the  envoys  returned  firom  Samos, 
with  an  account  of  their  reception  by  the  armament,  as  well  as  of 
the  answer,  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  armament,  whereby 
Alkibiades  directed  the  Four  Hundred  to  dissolve  themselves 
forthwith,  but  at  the  same  time  approved  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Five  Thousand,  coupled  with  the  restoration  of  the  old  senate. 
To  enroll  the  Five  Thousand  at  once,  would  be  meeting  the  army 
half-way ;  and  there  were  hopes  that  at  that  price  a  compromise 
and  reconciliation  might  be  efiected,  of  which  Alkibiades  had 
himself  spoken  as  practicable.'    In  addition  to  the  formal  answer, 


6fut(€t¥  i\aur<ro6/ityos  would  not  then  be 
cotrect,  but  ought  to  be.  5  ir  b  r&y  dfiolay 
i\aur(ro6fi€yos.  I  should  diapute,  under 
all  circumstances,  the  eorrectness  of 
this  criticism ;  for  there  are  quite  enough 
parallel  cases  to  defend  the  use  of  kirh 
here  (see  Thucyd.  i.  17;  iii.  82;  iv. 
115;  vi.  28,  &c.)*  But  we  need  not 
enter  into  the  debate;  for  the  genitive 
rw¥  Sfiolay  depends  rather  upon  rit 
ikwofiaiyoyra  which  precedes,  thsm  upon 
iKtunro^fityos  which  follows;  and  the 
preposition  &ir6  is  what  we  should  nar 
turally  expect.  To  mark  this  I  have 
put  a  comma  after  ktroficdyoyra  as  well 
as  after  S/xoiay. 

To  show  that  an  opinion  is  not  cor- 
rect, indeed,  does  not  afford  certain  evi- 
dence that  Thucydidds  may  not  have 
advanced  it:  for  he  might  be  mistaken. 
But  it  ought  to  count  as  good  presump- 
tive evidence,  unless  the  words  peremp- 
torily bind  us  to  the  contrary;  which  in 
this  case  they  do  not. 


^  Thucyd.  viii.  86,  2.  Of  this  sen- 
tence from  ipofioififyoi  down  to  icotft- 
ffrdycut  I  only  profess  to  understand  the 
last  clause.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the 
many  coi^ectural  amendments  of  a  cor- 
rupt text,  none  of  them  satisfactory. 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  86-89.  It  is  aUeged 
by  Andokid^  (in  an  Oration  delivered 
many  years  afterwards  before  the  people 
of  Athens — De  Reditu  suo,  sect.  10- 
15),  that  during  this  spring  he  furnished 
the  armament  at  Samos  with  wood  pro- 
per for  the  construction  of  oars — only 
obtained  by  the  special  favour  of  Ar* 
chelaus  king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  which 
the  anaament  then  stood  in  great  need. 
He  farther  alleges,  that  he  afterwards 
visited  Athens,  whUe  the  Four  Hundred 
were  in  full  dominion;  and  that  Pei- 
sander,  at  the  head  of  this  oligarchical 
body,  threatened  his  life  for  having  fur- 
nished such  valuable  aid  to  the  arma- 
ment, then  at  enmity  with  Athens. 
Though  he  saved  his  life  by  clinging  to 
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the  envojrs  doubtless  brought  back  intimation  of  the  enraged 
feelings  manifested  by  the  annament,  and  of  their  eagerness, 
uncontrollable  by  every  one  except  Alkibiades,  to  seil  home  forth- 
with and  rescue  Athens  from  the  Four  Hundred.  Hence  arose  an 
increased  conviction  that  the  dominion  of  the  latter  could  not  last ; 
and  an  ambition,  on  the  part  of  others  as  well  as  Theramenes,  to 
stand  forward  as  leaders  of  a  popular  opposition  against  it,  in  the 
name  of  the  Five  Thousand.^ 

Against   this   popular   opposition,   Antiphon   and    Phrynichus 
exerted  themselves  with  demagogic  assiduity  to  caress  Meararetof 
and  keep  together  the  majority  of  the  Four  Hundred,  as  4e^^^ 
well   as  to   uphold  their   power  without  abridgement.  2lt?Sudta- 
They  were  noway  disposed  to  comply  with  this  requi-  ^JJJJ^ilcon- 
sition  that  the  fiction  of  the  Five  Thousand  should  be  S^f^'^Sr  Ee- 
converted  into  a  reality.     They  knew  well  that  the  enrol-  ^2!m£' 
ment  of  so  many  partners*  would  be  tantamount  to  a  f^J^ 
democracy,  and  would  be  in  substance  at  least,  if  not  in  guriaoo. 
form,  an  annihilation  of  their  own  power.    They  had  now  gone  too 
far  to  recede  with  safety ;  while  the  menacing  attitude  of  Samos, 
as  well  as  the  opposition  growing  up  against  them  at  home  both 
within  and  without  thdr  own  body,  served  only  as  instigation  to 


the  altar,  yet  he  bad  to  endure  bonds 
and  manifold  hard  treatment. 

Of  these  claims  which  Andokidds  pre- 
fers to  the  favour  of  the  subsequent  de- 
mocracy, I  do  not  know  how  much  is 
true. 

1  Thuoyd.  viii.  89.  o-a^trrara  8i  al- 
robs  hrpp^  r&  iy  r^  Xdfi^  rod  *AAK</3ui- 
9ov  t<rxvp^  irroy  km  tri  ahrots  ohK  i96K9t 
fi6ytfjLoy  t6  t^s  hKtyapxifu  tcta^utm  ^y^H 
yiCtro   oZy    tts    cKaoTos    wpotrrdrfis 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage  as  indi- 
cating what  is  really  meanti>y  irpocrdnis 
rov  iiifiov — "the  leader  of  a  popular 
opposition."  Theramends  and  the  other 
persons  here  spoken  of  did  not  even 
mention  the  name  of  the  democracy — 
they  took  up  simply  the  name  of  the 
Five  Thousand— yet  they  are  stiU  called 
irp6<rrafrtu  rov  9^f»lOv,  inasmuch  as  the 
Five  Thousand  were  a  sort  of  qualified 
democracy,  compared  to  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. 

The  words  denote  the  leader  of  a 
popular  party,  as  opposed  to  an  oligar- 
chical party  (see  Thucyd.  iii.  70;  iv. 
66 ;  Ti«  35),  in  a  form  of  goyemment 
either  entirely  democratical,  or  at  least, 
in  which  the  public  assembly  ui  fre- 


quently convoked  and  decides  on  many 
matters  of  importance.  Thucydidte  does 
not  apply  the  words  to  any  Athenian 
except  in  the  case  now  before  us  re- 
specting Theramends:  he  does  not  use 
the  wonle  even  with  respect  to  Kleon, 
though  he  emplojrs  expressions  which 
seem  equivalent  to  it  (iii.  3(j ;  iv.  21)^- 
&H}p  ZijfjLaiytoyhs  icar'  inttyoy  rhy  xpoyoy 
hv  irol  r^  vK4i9u  wiOay^aroSf  &c.  This 
is  very  different  from  the  words  which 
he  applies  to  Periklds — t^y  ykp  Zvya' 
r^rarof  r&y  KoSt  kvarby  col  iymy 
r^y  iroKirttay  (L  127).  Even  in 
respect  to  Nikias,  he  puts  him  in  con- 
junction with  Pleistoanax  at  Sparta, 
and  talks  of  both  of  them  as  (nrMoyres 
rh  fjJXitrra  r^y  ^y^ftoyiay  {v.  16). 

Compare  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on 
vi.  35 ;  and  Wachsmuth.  Hellen.  Alterth. 
i.  2.  Beylage  1.  p.  435-^^8. 

'  Thuoyd.  viii  92.  rb  fi^y  Korcurr^tf'ai 
li9r6xovs  roeo^ovs,  iyruepvs  ^  iijfioy 
ifyovfuvot^  &0. 

Aristotle  (PoUt.  v.  5,  4)  calls  Phry- 
nichus the  demagogue  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred; that  is,  the  person  who  most 
strenuously  served  their  interests  and 
struggled  lor  their  favour. 
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them  to  accelerate  their  measures  for  peace  with  Sparta  and  to 
secure  the  introduction  of  a  Spartan  garrison. 

With  this  view,  immediately  after  the  return  of  their  envoys 
from  Samos,  the  two  most  eminent  leaders,  Antiphon  and  Fhry- 
nichus,  went  themselves  with  ten  other  colleagues  in  all  haste  to 
Sparta,  prepared  to  purchase  peace  and  the  promise  of  Spartan  aid 
almost  at  any  price.  At  the  same  time  the  construction  of  the 
fortress  at  Eetioneia  was  prosecuted  with  redoubled  zeal ;  under 
pretence  of  defending  the  entrance  of  Feirseus  against  the  arma- 
ment from  Samos,  if  the  threat  of  their  coming  should  be  executed 
— ^but  with  the  real  purpose  of  brining  into  it  a  Lacedflemonian 
fleet  and  army.  For  this  latter  object  every  facility  was  provided. 
The  north-western  comer  of  the  fortification  of  PeiraBUS,  to  the 
north  of  the  harbour  and  its  mouth,  was  cut  off  by  a  cross  wall 
reaching  southward  so  as  to  join  the  harbour :  from  the  southern 
end  of  this  cross  wall,  and  forming  an  angle  with  it,  a  new  wall 
was  built,  fronting  the  harbour  and  running  to  the  extremity  of  the 
mole  which  narrowed  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  on  the  northern 
side,  at  which  mole  it  met  the  termination  of  the  northern  wall  of 
Peireeus.  A  separate  citadel  was  thus  enclosed,  defensible  against 
any  attack  from  Peirseus — furnished  besides  with  distmct  broad 
gates  and  posterns  of  its  own,  as  well  as  with  facilities  for  admitting 
an  enemy  within  it.^  The  new  cross  wall  was  carried  so  as  to 
traverse  a  vast  portico  or  open  marketrhouse,  the  largest  in 
Peiraeus:  the  larger  half  of  this  portico  thus  became  enclosed 
within  the  new  citadel,  and  orders  were  issued  that  all  the  com, 
both  actually  warehoused  and  hereafter  to  be  imported  into 
Peiraeus,  should  be  deposited  therein  and  sold  out  from  thence  for 
consumption.  As  Athens  was  sustained  almost  exclusively  on 
com  brought  from  Euboea  and  elsewhere,  since  the  permanent 
occupation  of  Dekeleia, — the  Four  Hundred  rendered  them- 
selves masters  by  this  arrangement  of  all  the  subsistence  of 
the  citizens,  as  well  as  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour ;  either  to 
admit  the  Spartans  or  exclude  the  armament  from  Samos.* 


'  Thucyd.  viii.  90-92.  t^  TCixo*  towto, 
fcai  frvkl9as  fx*>'^i  ^^^  iffSHovs,  koL  ^irci<r> 
«y<v7&f  T«K  woXtfituy,  Sec, 

1  presume  that  the  last  expression 
refers  to  fiEtcilities  for  admitting  the 
enemy  either  from  the  sea-side,  or  from 
the  land-side — that  is  to  say,  from  the 
north-western  comer  of  the  old  wall  of 
Peirseus,  which  formed  one  side  of  the 
new  citadel. 

See  Leake's  Topographie  Athens^  p. 


269,  270,  Qerm.  transl. 
'  Thucyd.  yiii.  90.     9t^Koi6fiiiirv^  54 

ICal  (TTO&F,  &c. 

I  agree  with  the  note  in  M.  Didot'a 
translation,  that  this  portico,  or  halle 
open  on  three  sides,  must  be  considered 
as  pre-existing;  not  as  having  been  first 
buHt  now,  which  seems  to  be  the  sup- 
position of  Colonel  Leake,  and  the  com- 
mentators generally. 
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Though  Theramenes,  himself  one  of  the  generals  named  under 
the  Four  Hundred,  denounced,  in  conjunction  with  his  Unaoooant- 
supporters,  the  treasonahle  purpose  of  this  new  citadel —  wanmeM  of 
yet  the  majority  of  the  Four  Hundred  stood  to  their  dttmoouns. 
resolution,  so  that  the  building  made  rapid  progress  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  general  Alexikles,  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
of  the  oligarchical  faction.^  Such  was  the  habit  of  obedience  at 
Athens  to  an  established  authority,  when  once  constituted — and  so 
great  the  fear  and  mistrust  arising  out  of  the  general  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  Five  Thousand,  unknown  auxiliaries  supposed  to  be 
prepared  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  Four  Hundred — ^that  the 
people,  and  even  armed  citizen  hoplites,  went  on  working  at  the 
building,  in  spite  of  their  suspicions  as  to  its  design.  Though  not 
completed,  it  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  defensible,  when  Anti- 
phon  and  Phrynichus  returned  from  Sparta.  They  had  gone 
thither  prepared  to  surrender  everything, — ^not  merely  their  naval 
force,  but  their  city  itself — and  to  purchase  their  own  personal 
safety  by  making  the  Lacedaemonians  masters  of  Peirseus.*  Yet 
we  read  with  astonishment  that  the  latter  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  contract  any  treaty,  and  that  they  manifested  nothing  but 
backwardness  in  seizing  this  golden  opportunity.  Had  Alkibiades 
been  now  playing  their  game,  as  he  had  been  doing  a  year  earlier, 
immediately  before  the  revolt  of  Chios — had  they  been  under  any 
energetic  leaders  to  impel  them  into  hearty  cooperation  with 
the  treason  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  comlnned  at  this  moment 
both  the  will  and  the  power  to  place  Athens  in  their  hands,  if 
seconded  by  an  adequate  force — they  might  now  have  overpowered 
their  great  enemy  at  home,  before  the  armament  at  Samos  could 
have  been  brought  to  the  rescue. 

Considering  that  Athens  was  saved  from  capture  only  by  the 
slackness  and  stupidity  of  the  Spartans,  we  may  see  that  the  arma- 
ment at  Samos  had  reasonable  excuse  for  their  eagerness  previously 
manifested  to  come  home ;  and  that  Alkibiades,  in  combating  that 
intention,  braved  an  extreme  danger  which  nothing  but  incredible 
good  fortune  averted.  Why  the  Lacedeemonians  remained  idle, 
both  in  Peloponnesus  and  at  Dekeleia,  while  Athens  was  thus 
betrayed  and  in  the  very  throes  of  dissolution,  we  can  render 


1  Thucyd.   Tiii.   91,  92.    *AA«(iK\«a,  |  vwv  (v/u/S^nu,  ical  dira^ovy  rh.  r^r  ^6- 


fidKivra  frphs  rohs  irtdpcvs  rtrpafifi4¥0¥^ 
&c. 

*  Thucyd.  Tiii.  91.     'AXX^  kiU   roht 


(trrai. 

Ibid,  ^irciS^  ol  ix  ri}s  AoKt^atfiovos 
irp4<rfius  oMy  vpd^€arr9S  kif^xA^traaf 
rots  vatri  ^vfifiarueowy  &o. 
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no  aocouDt :  possibly  the  caution  of  the  Ephors  may  have  distrusted 
Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  from  the  mere  immensity  of  their 
concessions.  All  that  they  would  promise  was,  that  a  Lacedas* 
monian  fleet  of  42  triremes  (partly  from  Tarentum  and  Lokri) — 
now  about  to  start  from  Las  in  the  Laconian  Gulf,  and  to  sail  to 
Euboea  on  the  invitation  of  a  disaffected  party  in  that  island — 
should  so  far  depart  from  its  straight  course  as  to  hover  near  ^gina 
and  Feiraeus,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  for 
attack  laid  open  by  the  Four  Hundred.^ 

Of  this  squadron,  however,  even  before  it  rounded  Cape  Malea, 
AieaMteA-  Theramcnes  obtained  intelligence,  and  denounced  it  as 
PhrynidiTM  intended  to  operate  in  concert  with  the  Four  Hundred 
monian  fleet  for  the  occupation  of  Eetioneia.  Meanwhile  Athens 
n^Peimiu.  became  daily  a  scene  of  greater  discontent  and  disorder, 
after  the  abortive  embassy  and  return  from  Sparta  of  Antiphon 
and  Phrynichus.  The  coercive  ascendency  of  the  Four  Hundred 
was  silently  disappearing,  while  the  hatred  which  their  usurpation 
had  inspired,  together  with  the  fear  of  their  traitorous  concert  with 
the  public  enemy,  became  more  and  more  loudly  manifested 
in  men's  private  conversations,  as  well  as  in  gatherings  secretly 
got  together  within  numerous  houses ;  especially  the  house  of  the 
peripolarch  (the  captain  of  the  peripoli,  or  youthfril  hoplites  who 
formed  the  chief  police  of  the  country).  Such  hatred  was  not  long 
in  passing  from  vehement  pasedon  into  act  Phrynichus,  as  he  left 
the  Senate-house,  was  assassinated  by  two  confederates,  one  of 
them  a  peripolus,  or  youthfril  hoplite,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded 
marketrplace  and  in  full  daylight  The  man  who  struck  the  blow 
made  his  escape,  but  his  comrade  was  seized  and  put  to  the  torture 
by  order  of  the  Four  Hundred :  *  he  was  however  a  stranger,  from 
Argos,  and  either  could  not  or  would  not  reveal  the  name  of  any 
directing  accomplice.  Nothing  was  obtained  from  him  except 
general  indications  of  meetings  and  wide-spread  disaffection.  Nor 
did  the  Four  Hundred,  being  thus  left  without  special  evidence, 
dare  to  lay  hands  upon  Theramenes,  the  pronounced  leader  of  the 
opposition — as  we  shall  find  Kritias  doing  six  years  afterwards, 
under  the   rule   of  the  Thirty.     The   assassins   of  Phrynichus 


*  Thucyd,  Tiii,  91.  ^k  W  t«  Ktd  roiov' 
Toy  kwh  T&y  r^y  Kanryoplay  ^x^*^"^* 
Ka\  oh  vdvv  iiafioXii  fi6yoy  rou 
\6yov. 

The  reluctant  language,  in  which  Thu- 
cydidds  admits  the  treasonable  concert 
of  Antiphon  and-his  colleagues  with  the 


Lacedeemonians,  deserves  notice — also 
c.  94,  r<ix>  M^''  ^i  xal  inch  ^vyictifii' 
yov  \6yoVf  &c. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  91.  The  statement  of 
Plutarch  is  in  many  respects  different 
(Alkibiad6s,  c.  25). 
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remaining  undiscovered  and  unpunished,  Tberamenes  and  his 
assodates  became  bolder  in  their  opposition  than  before.  And  the 
approach  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  Agesandridas — ^which, 
haying  now  taken  station  at  Epidaurus,  had  made  a  descent  on 
iGgina,  and  was  hoTering  not  fiaur  off  Peirsus,  altogether  out  of  the 
stnoght  course  for  Euboea — lent  double  force  to  all  their  previous 
assertions  about  the  imminent  dangers  connected  with  the  citadel 
at  Eetioneia. 

Amidst  this  exaggerated  alarm  and  discord,  the  general  body  of 
hoplites  became  penetrated  with  aversion,^  every  day  msmgat 
increasing,  against  the  new  citadel.  At  length  the  bop-  ^|^^the 
lites  of  the  tribe  in  which  Aristokrates  (the  warmest  ^L^^ 
partisan  of  Tberamenes)  was  taxiarch,  being  on  duty  and  tb^"^w  i^ 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  building,  broke  out  into  •^Ecuoneta. 
absolute  mutiny  against  it,  seized  the  person  of  Alexikles,  the 
general  in  command,  and  put  him  under  arrest  in  a  neighbouring 
house ;  while  the  peripoli,  or  youthful  military  police,  stationed  at 
Munychia,  under  Hermon,  abetted  them  in  the  proceeding.' 
News  of  this  violence  was  speedily  conveyed  to  the  Four  Hundred, 
who  were  at  that  moment  holding  session  in  the  Senate-house, 
Tberamenes  himself  being  present  Their  wrath  and  menace  were 
at  first  vented  against  him  as  the  instigator  of  the  revolt ;  a  charge 
against  which  he  could  only  vindicate  himself  by  volunteering  to  go 
among  the  foremost  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner.  He  forth- 
with started  in  haste  for  the  Peirseus,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
generals  his  colleague,  who  was  of  the  same  political  sentiment  as 
himself.  A  third  among  the  generals,  Aristarchus,  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  tiie  oligarchs,  followed  him,  probably  from  mistrust, 
together  with  some  of  the  younger  Knights  (Horsemen  or  richest 
class  in  the  state)  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
The  oligarchical  partisans  ran  to  marshal  themselves  in  arms — 
alarming  exaggerations  being  rumoured,  that  Alexikles  had  been 
put  to  death,  and  that  Peirseus  was  under  armed  occupation ;  while 
at  Peirffius  the  insurgents  imagined  that  the  hoplites  from  the  city 
were  in  full  march  to  attack  them.  For  a  time  all  was  confusion 
and  angry  sentiment,  which  the  slightest  untoward  accident  might 
have  inflamed  into  sanguinary  civil  carnage.  Nor  was  it  appeased 
except  by  earnest  entreaty  and  remonstrance  from  the  elder  citi- 
zens (aided  by  Thucydides  of  Pharsalus,  proxenus  or  public  guest 


1  Thucyd.  viii.  92.     rh  B^  fiiyurrov, 
'  Plutarohi  AUiibiad.  o.  26,  repreaenta 


Hermon  as  one  of  the  assMalns  of  Phry- 
nichuB. 
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of  Athens  in  his  native  town)  on  the  ruinous  madness  of  such 
discord  when  a  foreign  enemy  was  almost  at  their  gates. 

The  perilous  excitement  of  this  temporary  crisis,  which  brought 
into  full  daylight  every  man's  real  political  sentimente,  proved  the 
oligarchical  faction,  hitherto  exaggerated  in  number,  to  be  far  less 
powerful  than  had  been  imagined  by  their  opponents.  And  the 
Four  Hundred  had  found  themselves  too  much  embarrassed  how 
to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  their  authority  even  in  Athens  itself 
to  be  able  to  send  down  any  considerable  force  for  the  protection 
of  their  citadel  at  Eetioneia ;  though  they  were  reinforced,  only 
eight  days  before  their  fall,  by  at  least  one  supplementary  member, 
probably  in  substitution  for  some  predecessor  who  had  accidentally 
died.^  Theramenes,  on  reaching  Peirasus,  began  to  address  the 
mutinous  hoplites  in  a  tone  of  simulated  displeasure,  while  Aristar- 
chus  and  his  oligarchical  companions  spoke  in  the  harshest 
language,  and  threatened  them  with  the  force  which  they  imagined 
to  be  presently  coming  down  from  the  city.  But  these  menaces 
were  met  by  equal  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  hoplites,  who  even 
appealed  to  Theramenes  himself,  and  called  upon  him  to  say 
whether  he  thought  the  construction  of  this  citadel  was  for  the 
good  of  Athens,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  demolished. 
His  opinion  had  been  fully  pronounced  beforehand ;  and  he  replied, 
that  if  they  thought  proper  to  demolish  it,  he  cordially  concurred 
Without  father  delay,  hoplites  and  unarmed  people  mounted  pell- 
mell  upon  the  walls,  and  commenced  the  demolition  with  alacrity ; 
under  the  general  shout — "  Whoever  is  for  the  Five  Thousand  in 
place  of  the  Four  Hundred,  let  him  lend  a  hand  in  this  work.** 
The  idea  of  the  old  democracy  was  in  every  one's  mind,  but  no 
man  uttered  the  word ;  the  fear  of  the  ima^nary  Five  Thousand 
still  continuing.  The  work  of  demolition  seems  to  have  been 
prosecuted  all  that  day,  and  not  to  have  been  completed  until  the 
next  day ;  after  which  the  hoplites  released  Alexikles  from  arrest, 
without  doing  him  any  injury.* 

Two  things  deserve  notice,  among  these  details,  as  illustrating 
the    Athenian    character.      Though   Alexikles    was   vehemently 

speaker  Epicharda  makea  aUusion  io  this 
destruction  of  the  fort  at  Eetioneia  by 
Aristokratds,  uncle  of  his  grandfather. 
The  allusion  chiefly  deserves  notice  from 
the  erroneous  mention  of  Kritias  and 
the  return  of  the  Demos  from  exile — 
betraying  a  complete  confusion  between 
the  events  in  the  time  of  the  Four 
Hundred  and  those  in  the  time  of  the 
Thirty. 


*  See  Lvsias,  Orat.  xx.  pro  Polvstrato. 
The  fact  that  Polystratus  was  omy  eight 
days  a  member  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
before  their  fall,  is  repeated  three  dis- 
tinct times  in  this  Oration  (o.  2,  4,  5. 
p.  672,  674, 679  Reisk.),  and  has  all  the 
air  of  truth. 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  92,  93.  In  the  Ora- 
tion of  Demosthends  (or  Deinarchus) 
agamst  Theokrin^  (c.  17.  p.  1343)  the 
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oligarchical  as  well  as  unpopular,  these  mutineers  do  no  harm  to 
his  person,  but  content  themselves  with  putting  him  under  arrest. 
Next,  they  do  not  venture  to  commence  the  actual  demolition 
of  the  citadel,  until  they  have  the  formal  sanction  of  Theramenes, 
one  of  the  constituted  generals.  The  strong  habit  of  legality, 
implanted  in  all  Athenian  citizens  by  their  democracy — and  the 
care,  even  in  departing  from  it,  to  depart  as  little  as  possible — 
stand  plainly  evidenced  in  these  proceedings. 

The  events  of  this  day  gave  a  fatal  shock  to  the  ascendency  of 
the  Four  Hundred.     Yet  they  assembled  on  the  morrow  ^""^ 
as  usual  in  the  Senate-house ;  and  they  appear,  now  when  h^*°**:*- 
it  was  too  late,  to  have  directed  one  of  their  members  to  ^*}y 
draw  up  a  real  list,  giving  body  to  the  fiction  of  the  Five  newai  of 
Thousand.^     Meanwhile  the  hoplites  in  Peiraeus,  having  Ass^uy. 
finished  the  levelling  of  the  new  fortifications,  took  the  still  more 
important  step  of  entering,  armed  as  they  were,  into  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus  hard  by  (in  Peirseus,  but  on  the  verge  of  Munychia)  and 
there  holding  a  formal  assembly ;  probably  under  the  convocation 
of  the  general  Theramenes,  pursuant  to  the  forms  of  the  antecedent 
democracy.     They  here  took  the  resolution  of  adjourning  their 
assembly  to  the  Anakeion,  (or  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
Dioskuri,)  in  the  city  itself  and  close  under  the  acropolis ;  whither 
they  immediately  marched  and  established  themselves,  still  retain- 
ing their  arms.     So  much  was  the  position  of  the  Four  Hundred 
changed,  that  they,  who  had  on  the  preceding  day  been  on  the 
aggressive  against  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  mutineers  in  Peiraeus, 
were  now  thrown  upon  the  defensive  against  a  formal  assembly,  all 
armed,  in  the  city  and  close  by  their  own  Senate-house.     Feeling 
themselves  too  weak  to  attempt  any  force,  they  sent  deputies  to  the 
Anakeion  to  negotiate  and  ofier  concessions.    They  engaged  to 
publish  the  list  of  The  Five  Thousand,  and  to  convene  them  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  periodical  cessation  and  renewal 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  by  rotation  from  the  Five  Thousand,  in  such 

Antiphon  delivered  his  oration  strongly 
recommending  concord — Tl€pl  6/iayoMs, 
All  his  eloquence  was  required  just 
now,  to  brin^  back  the  oligarchical 
party,  if  possible,  into  united  action. 
Philostratus  (Yit.  Sophistar.  c.  xv,  p, 
500.  ed.  Olear.)  expresses  great  ad- 
miration for  this  oration,  which  is 
several  times  alluded  to  both  by  Harpo- 
kration  and  Suidas.  See  Westermann, 
Qesch.  der  Griech.  Beredsamkeit,  Bei- 
lage  ii.  p.  276. 


1  Lysias,  Orat.  xz.  pro  Polystrato,  c. 
4.  p.  675  Raisk. 

This  task  was  confided  to  Polystratus, 
a  very  recent  member  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, and  therefore  probably  less  un- 
popular than  the  rest.  In  his  defence 
after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy, 
he  pretended  to  have  undertaken  the 
task  much  against  his  will,  and  to  have 
drawn  up  a  list  containing  9000  names 
instead  of  5000. 

It  may  probably  have  been  in  this 
meeting  of  the  Four  Hundred,    that 
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order  as  the  latter  themselves  should  determine.  But  they 
entreated  that  time  might  be  allowed  for  effecting  this,  and  that 
internal  peace  might  be.  maintained,  without  which  there  was  no 
hope  of  defence  against  the  enemy  without.  Many  of  the  hoplites 
in  the  city  itself  joined  the  assembly  in  the  Anakeion,  and  took 
part  in  the  debates.  The  position  of  the  Four  Hundred  bemg  no 
longer  such  as  to  inspire  fear,  the  tongues  of  speakers  were  now 
again  loosed,  and  the  ears  of  the  multitude  again  opened — ^for  the 
first  time  since  the  arrival  of  Peisander  from  Samos,  with  the  plan 
of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy.  Such  renewal  of  free  and  fearless 
public  speech,  the  peculiar  life-principle  of  the  democracy,  was  not 
less  wholesome  in  tranquillizing  intestine  discord,  than  in  heighten- 
ing the  sentiment  of  common  patriotism  against  the  foreign  enemy.^ 
The  assembly  at  length  dispersed,  after  naming  an  early  future 
time  for  a  second  assembly,  to  bring  about  the  re-establishment  of 
harmony,  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus.' 

On  the  day,  and  at  the  hour,  when  this  assembly  in  the  theatre 
LacedMno-  of  Dionysus  was  on  the  point  of  coming  together,  the 
^!£^^  news  ran  through  Peineus  and  Athens,  that  the  forty-two 
^]!l^^^  triremes  under  the  Lacedaemonian  Agesandridas,  having 
toBttboBA.  recently  quitted  the  harbour  of  Megara,  were  sailing 
along  the  coast  of  Salamis  in  the  direction  towards  Peirseus.  Such 
an  event,  while  causing  universal  consternation  throughout  the  dty, 
confirmed  all  the  previous  warnings  of  Theramenes  as  to  the 
treasonable  destination  of  the  citadel  recently  demolished,  and 
every  one  rejoiced  that  the  demolition  had  been  accomplished  just 
in  time.  Foregoing  their  intended  assembly,  the  dtizens  ru^ed 
with  one  accord  down  to  Peiraeus,  where  some  of  them  took  post 
to  garrison  the  walls  and  the  mouth  of  the  harbour — others  got 
aboard  the  triremes  lying  in  the  harbour— others,  again,  launched 
some  fresh  triremes  from  the  boat-houses  into  the  water.  Agesan- 
dridas rowed  along  the  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  Peiraeus ;  but 
found  nothing  to  promise  concert  within,  or  tempt  him  to  the 
intended  attack.  Accordingly,  he  passed  by  and  moved  onward 
to  Sunium  in  a  southerly  directioa  Having  doubled  the  cape  of 
Sunium,  he  then  turned  his  course  along  the  coast  of  Attica  north-" 


1  Thucyd.  viii.  93.  Th  Z^  iror  irX^- 
Bos  rwf  hnt\grSt¥f  &ir^  leoWStv  itaX 
irpbs  iroKXohs  \6ymv  yiyvo/ii- 
vm¥y  iiirtiAr§po¥  ^v  ^  irp6r€pov, 
ical  iipofiMiro  fidXurra  ircpl  rod 
irayrhs  iroXir iicov. 

s  Thucyd.  viii.  93.  (vycx^pil^ay  8i 
Atn^    is    ^fi4paif    pi^r^v    iKKkii<r(ay 


iroi^<rai    i¥    r^    Awrwri^    ircpl   jfto- 
voias. 

The  definition  of  time  muBt  here 
allude  to  the  morrow,  or  to  the  day 
following  the  morrow :  at  least  it  seems 
impossible  that  the  city  could  be  left 
longer  than  this  interval  without  a 
government. 
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ward,  halted  for  a  little  while  between  Thorikus  and  Pra^,  and 
presently  took  station  at  Oropus.' 

Though  relieved  when  they  found  that  he  passed  by  Peirseus 
without  making  any  attack,  the  Athenians  knew  that  his  ^t,r»i  battle 
destination  must  now  be  against  Euboea ;  which  to  them  ^\^£|^ 
was  hardly  less  important  than  Pelraeus,   since   their  ^^^^ 
main  supplies  were  derived  from  that  island.   Accordingly  "^^o*^- 
they  put  to   sea   at  once  with  all  the   triremes  which  could  be 
manned  and  got  ready  in  the  harbour.     But  from  the  hurry  of  the 
occasion,  coupled  with  the  mistrust  and  dissension  now  reigning, 
and  the  absence  of  their  great  naval  force  at  Samoa — ^the  crews 
mustered  were  raw  and  ill-selected,  and  the  armament  inefficient 
Polystratus,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Four  Hundred,  perhaps 
others  of  them  also,  were  aboard ;  men  who  had  an  interest  in 
defeat  rather  than  victory.*    Thymochares  the  admiral  conducted 
them  round  Cape  Sunium  to  Eretria  in  Euboea,  where  he  found  a 
few  other  triremes,  which  made  up  his  whole  fleet  to  36  sail. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  harbour  and  disembarked,  when, 
without  allowing  time  for  his  men  to  procure  refreshment — ^he 
found  himself  compelled  to  fight  a  battle  with  the  forty-two  ships 
of  Agesandridas,  who  had  just  sailed  across  from  Oropus,  and  was 
already  approaching  the  harbour.  This  surprise  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  anti- Athenian  party  in  Eretria,  who  took  care,  on  the 
arrival  of  Thymochares,  that  no  pro\iflions  should  be  found  in  the 
market-place,  so  that  his  men  were  compelled  to  disperse  and 
obtain  tiiem  from  houses  at  the  extremity  of  the  town ;  while  at  the 
same  time  a  signal  was  hoisted,  visible  at  Oropus  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  strait  (less  than  seven  miles  broad),  indicating  to 
Agesandridas  the  precise  moment  for  bringing  his  fleet  across  to 
the  attack,  with  their  crews  fresh  after  the  morning  meal.  Thymo- 
chares, on  seeing  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  ordered  his  men 
aboard ;  but  to  his  disappointment,  many  of  them  were  found  to  be 
so  far  off  that  they  could  not  be  brought  back  in  time — so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  sail  out  and  meet  the  Peloponnesians  with  ships 
very  inadequately  manned.  In  a  battle  immediately  outside  of  the 
Eretrian  hai'bour,  he  was,  after  a  short  contest,  completely  defeated, 


>  Thucyd.  TiiL  94. 

9  JjymMB,  Orat.  xz.  pro  Polystrato,  c. 
4.  p.  676  Reiak. 

From  another  passage  in  this  oration, 
it  would  seem  that  Polystratus  was  in 
command  of  the  fleet — possibly  enough, 
in  conjunction  with  ThYmochute,  ac- 
cording to  a  common  Athenian  practice 


(c.  5.  p.  679).  His  son  who  defends 
him  affirms  that  he  was  wounded  in  the 
battle. 

Diodorus  (xiii.  34)  mentions  the  dis- 
cord among  the  crews  on  board  these 
ships  under  Thymochards;  almost  the 
only  point  which  we  learn  from  his 
meagre  notice  of  this  interesting  period. 
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DisQuiyftt 
Athens— 
her  ruin  In- 
evltoble.  If 
thel4cede- 
moDUuM  had 
acted  with 


and  hiB  fleet  driven  back  upon  the  shore.  Some  of  his  ships 
escaped  to  Chalkis,  others  to  a  fortified  post  garrisoned  by  the 
Athenians  themselves  not  £Etr  from  Eretria :  yet  not  less  than  22 
triremes,  out  of  the  whole  36,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Agesan- 
dridas,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  crews  were  slain  or  made 
prisoners.  Of  those  seamen  who  escaped,  too,  many  found  their 
death  from  the  hands  of  the  Eretrians,  into  whose  city  they  fled 
for  shelter.  On  the  news  of  this  battle,  not  merely  Eretria,  but 
also  all  Euboea  (except  Oreus  in  the  north  of  the  island,  which 
was  settled  by  Athenian  Kleruchs)  declared  its  revolt  from  Athens, 
which  had  been  intended  more  than  a  year  before — and  took 
measures  for  defending  itself  in  concert  with  Agesandridas  and  the 
Bceotians.^ 

Ill  could  Athens  endure  a  disaster,  in  itself  so  immense  and 
aggravated,  under  the  present  distressed  condition  of 
the  city.  Her  last  fleet  was  destroyed  ;  her  nearest  and 
most  precious  island  torn  from  her  side ;  an  island  which 
of  late  had  yielded  more  to  her  wants  than  Attica  itself, 
but  which  was  now  about  to  become  a  hostile  and 
aggressive  neighbour.*  The  previous  revolt  of  Euboea,  occurring 
thirty-four  years  before  during  the  maximum  of  Athenian  power, 
had  been  even  then  a  terrible  blow  to  Athens,  and  formed  one  of 
the  main  circumstances  which  forced  upon  her  the  humiliation  of 
the  Thirty  years'  truce.  But  this  second  revolt  took  place  when 
she  had  not  only  no  means  of  reconquering  the  island,  but  no 
means  even  of  defending  Peirseus  against  the  blockade  by  the 
enemy's  fleet 

The  dismay  and  terror  excited  by  the  news  at  Athens  was 
unbounded  ;  even  exceeding  what  had  been  felt  after  the  Sicilian 
catastrophe,  or  the  revolt  of  Chios.  There  was  no  second  reserve 
now  in  the  treasury,  such  as  the  thousand  talents  which  had 
rendered  such  essential  service  on  the  last-mentioned  occasion. 
In  addition  to  their  foreign  dangers,  the  Athenians  were  farther 
weighed  down  by  two  intestine  calamities  in  themselves  hardly 
supportable — alienation  of  their  own  fleet  at  Samos,  and  the 
discord,  yet  unappeased,  within  their  own  walls ;  wherein  the  Four 
Hundred  still  held  provisionally  the  reins  of  government,  with  the 
ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  leaders  at  their  head.    In  the  depth 


*  Thucyd.  Tiii.  5;  ▼iii.  95. 

5  Thucyd.  Tiii.  95.  To  show  what 
EubcBa  became  at  a  later  period,  see 
DemoBtheods,  De  Fals.  Legat.  c.  64.  p. 
409 — r&  if  E&/3o(f  KarcurK€vatr$7iff6fi€ra 


bpfitfT^ipta  f(p>*  6fMSi  &<^*  i  ^^^  Demoethe- 
nds,  De  Corona,  c.  71  —  iiv\ovf  B*  4 
9d\a4rffa  6irb  r&p  iic  r^t  Lifioias  dpfim^ 
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of  their  despair,  the  Athenians  expected  nothing  less  than  to  se6 
the  Yietorious  fleet  of  Agesandridas  (more  than  sixty  triremes 
strong,  including  the  recent  captures)  off  the  Peiraeus,  forbidding 
all  importation,  and  threatening  them  with  approaching  famine, 
in  combination  with  Agis  at  Dekeleia.  The  enterprise  would  have 
been  easy,  for  there  were  neither  ships  nor  seamen  to  repel  him ; 
and  his  arriyaTat  this  critical  moment  would  most  probably  have 
enabled  the  Four  Hundred  to  resume  their  ascendency,  with  the 
means  as  well  as  the  disposition  to  introduce  a  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  into  the  dty.^  And  though  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  from  Samos  would  have  prevented  this  extremity,  yet  it  could 
not  have  arrived  in  time,  except  on  the  supposition  of  a  prolonged 
blockade.  Moreover  the  mere  transfer  of  the  fleet  from  Samos  to 
Athens  ^  would  have  left  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont  defenceless 
against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Persians,  and  would  have  caused 
the  loss  of  all  the  Athenian  empire.  Nothing  could  have  saved 
Athens,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  at  this  juncture  had  acted  with 
reasonable  vigour,  instead  of  confining  their  efforts  to  Eubcea,  now 
an  easy  and  certain  conquest.  As  on  the  former  occasion,  when 
Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  went  to  Sparta  prepared  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Lacedaemonian  aid  and 
accommodation — so  now,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  Athens  owed  her 
salvation  only  to  the  fact  that  the  enemies  actually  before  her  were 
indolent  and  dull  Spartans — not  enterprising  Syracusans  under  the 
conduct  of  Gylippus.*  And  this  is  the  second  occasion  (we  may 
add)  on  which  Athens  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  in  consequence  of 
the  policy  of  Alkibiades  in  retaining  the  armament  at  Samps. 

Fortunately  for  the  Athenians,  no  Agesandridas  appeared  off 
Peiraeus :  so  that  the  twenty  triremes,  which  they  con-  The  Four 

1  /■ii»i_j  Hundred  ara 

tnved  to  man  as  a  remnant  tor  defence,  nad  no  enemy  to  pot  down-- 
repel.'  Accordingly  the  Athenians  were  allowed  to  enjoy  Grac7  in  mb- 
an  interval  of  repose  which  enabled  them  to  recover  stored, 
partially  both  from  consternation  and  from  intestine  discord.  It 
was  their  first  proceeding,  when  the  hostile  fleet  did  not  appear,  to 
convene  a  public  assembly,  and  that  too  in  the  Pnyx  itself;  the 
habitual  scene  of  the  democratical  assemblies,  well-calculated  to 
re-inspire  that  patriotism  which  had  now  been  dumb  and  smoul- 

>  Thucyd.  Yiii.  96.  Udkitrra  B*  ab- 
rohs  fcfd  S('  iyyvrdrov  i9op^$u,  el  ol 
Tok4fiioi  ro\fifi<ro%Hn  ytvtKijK6rts  *Mbs 
ff^w  hr\  rhp  htipeua  ipmiov  ivra  pwv 
vXcZlr  KcU  %voy  qIk  48i|  Mfu(oy  ainobt 
irap€ivai,  'Oircp  tt¥,  cl  roXfiiip^ 
rcpoi    i^avt    ^fS(»s    &y    iiroiii- 

VOL.  V.  2   E 


ir6kt¥  iipopfiovvTtSt  ^  cl  iiF0\i6pK0vy  fU" 
rovT€s,  K<d  rhs  im^  'luviat  vavt  ^riyica* 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  96 ;  vii.  21-55. 
»  Thucyd.  ▼iii.  97. 
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dering  for  the  four  last  months.  In  this  assembly  the  tide  of 
opinion  ran  vehemently  against  the  Four  Hundred.^  Eren  those, 
who  (like  the  Board  of  Elders  entitled  Probiili)  had  originally 
counselled  their  appointment,  now  denounced  them  along  with  the 
rest,  though  severely  taunted  by  the  oligarchical  leader  Peisander 
for  their  inconsistency.  Votes  were  finally  passed — 1.  To  depose 
the  Four  Hundred — 2.  To  place  the  whole  government  in  the 
hands  of  The  Five  Thousand—^.  Every  citizen,  who  furnished  a 
panoply  either  for  himself,  or  for  any  one  else,  was  to  be  of  right  a 
member  of  this  body  of  The  Five  Thousand — 4.  No  citizen  was  to 
receive  pay  for  any  political  function,  on  pain  of  becoming 
solemnly  accursed,  or  excommunicated.*     Such  were  the  pomts 


1  It  is  to  this  aflsembly  that  I  refer, 
with  confidence,  .the  remarkable  dia- 
logue of  contention  between  Peiflander 
and  Sophoklds,  one  of  the  Athenian 
Probiili,  mentioned  in  Ariatotel.  Rhe- 
toric, iii.  18,  2.  There  was  no  other 
occasion  on  which  the  Four  Hundred 
were  ever  publicly  thrown  upon  their 
defence  at  Athens. 

This  was  not  Sophoklds  the  tragic 
poet,  but  another  person  of  the  same 
name,  who  appears  afterwards  as  one  of 
the  oligarchy  of  Thirty. 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  97.  Kal  UxKiiviaM 
\vw4\tyop,  liifMV  fi^p  Mhs'  r6r€  irp&rov 
is  T^y  IJy^ica  KoXovfUfviiff  oWtp  ical 
&XAorf  cl^tfecray,  iy  ^ircp  icai  ro^s  rcrpo- 
Koalovf  icwra!wa;6irayrMS  roii  ircyro- 
Kiffx^^iois  hlrri^lirayTO  r^  irpdy/iara 
irapaiovwaf  §lrat  fi^  ahrAr,  8iro- 
(Toi  Ka\  SirXa  irapdx^^fai''  K<d 
fUffBhr  fitiHiva  fp4p€tp,  fiiitt/ila  iipxv*  ^^ 
Si  fiil,  iiFoparotf  iiFOt^irturro,  Eylyyoyro 
Zh  iro^  iXXcu  fhrrtpov  'rvKwtd  itcKX-fiauu^  iup>* 
ir  Koi  yofio$4ras  Kal  r&XXa  ii^if- 
^iiravro  4s  r^y  iroXtrtlay. 

In  this  passage  I  dissent  from  the 
commentators  on  two  points.  First,  they 
understand  this  number  Five  Thousand 
as  a  real  definite  list  of  citizens,  con- 
taining 5000  names,  neither  more  nor 
less.  Secondly,  they  construe  yofjM- 
$4ras,  not  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
which  it  bears  in  Athenian  constitutiomd 
language,  but  in  the  sense  of  (v77pa- 
^is  (c.  67),  "persons  to  model  tbe 
constitution,  corresponding  to  the  (vy- 
ypa^7f  appointed  by.  the  aristocratical 
party  a  litUe  before  '* — to  use  the  words 
of  Dr.  Arnold. 

As  to  the  first  point,  which  is  sus- 
tained also  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr. 
ch.  xxviii.  yol.  iv.  p.  51.  2nd  ed.).  Dr. 
Arnold  really  admits  what  is  the  ground 


of  my  opinion,  when  be  says — "Of 
course  the  number  of  citizens  capable 
of  providing  themselves  with  heavy 
arms  must  have  much  exceeded  5000:  and 
it  is  said  in  the  defence  of  Polystratus, 
one  of  the  Four  Hundred  (Lysias,  p. 
675  Beisk.),  that  he  drew  up  a  list  of 
9000.  But  we  must  suppose  that  all 
who  could  furnish  heavy  arms  leere  eU^ 
gible  into  the  number  of  the  5000,  whether 
the  members  were  fixed  on  by  lot,  by 
election,  or  by  rotation ;  as  it  had  been 
proposed  to  appoint  the  Four  Hundred 
by  rotation  out  of  the  Five  Thousand 
(viii.  93)." 

Dr.  Arnold  here  throws  out  a  sup- 
position which  by  no  means  conforms 
to  the  exact  sense  of  the  words  of 
Thucydidds — flycu  tk  abrmy,  Sirotroi  ica2 
SirAa  irap4xoyTeu.  These  words  dis- 
tinctly signify,  that  all  who  furnished 
heavy  arms  should  be  of  the  Five  ThoU' 
sand ;  should  belong  of  right  to  that  body  .* 
which  is  something  different  from  beig 
eligible  into  the  number  of  five  Thou- 
sand, either  by  lot,  rotation,  or  other- 
wise. The  language  of  Thucydidds^ 
when  he  describes  (in  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Jbnold,  c.  93)  the 
projected  formation  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred by  rotation  out  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  is  very  different  —  iral  4k 
roir^y  4y  fi4f>u  roht  rerpoKOirlovs  f<rf- 
ff9ai,  8cc.  M.  Boeckh  (Public  Economy 
of  Athens,  b.  ii.  oh.  21.  p.  268,  Eng. 
Tr.)  is  not  satisfactory  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  this  event. 

Tbe  idea  which  I  conceive  of  tiie 
Five  Thousand,  as  a  number  existing 
from  the  commencement  only  in  talk 
and  imagination,  neither  realized  nor 
intended  to  be  realized — coincides  with 
the  full  meaning  of  this  passage  of 
Thucydidds,    as    well   as  with    every- 
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determined  by  the  first  assembly  held  in  the  Pnyx.  The  Archons, 
the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  &c.,  were  renewed:  after  which 
many  other  assemblies  were  also  held,  in  which  Nomothetas, 
Dikasts,  and  other  in8titution3  essential  to  the  working  of  the 
democracy,  were  constituted.  Various  other  votes  were  also  passed; 
especially  one,  on  the  proposition  of  Kritias,  seconded  by  Thera- 
menes,^  to  restore  Alkibiades  and  some  of  his  friends  from  exile  ; 
while  messages  were  farther  despatched,  both-  to  him  and  to  the 
armament  at  Samos,  doubtless  confirming  the  recent  nomination  of 
generals,  apprising  them  of  what  had  recently  occurred  at  Athens, 


thing  which  he  had  before  said  about 
them. 

I  will  here  add  that  tno<roi  titXa  iror 
pixovrai  means  persona  famishing  arms 
either  for  themaelyes  alone,  or«  for 
others  also  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  ill.  4, 
15). 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  signifi- 
cation of  r0fio04rea,  I  stand  upon  the 
general  use  of  that  word  in  Athenian 
political  language :  see  the  explanation 
earlier  in  this  History,  oh.  zlvi.  It 
is  for  the  commentators  to  produce 
some  justification  of  the  unusual  mean- 
ing which  they  assign  to  it — "  persons 
to  model  the  constitution  —  commis- 
sioners who  drew  up  the  new  con- 
stitution/' as  Dr.  Arnold,  in  concur- 
rence with  the  rest,  translates  it. 
Until  some  justification  is  produced, 
I  venture  to  belieye  that  ro/jM$irai  is  a 
word  which  would  not  be  used  in  that 
sense  with  reference  to  nominees  chosen 
by  the  democracy,  and  intended  to  act 
with  the  democracy:  for  it  implies  a 
final,  decisive,  authoritative  determina- 
tion— ^whereas  the  ^vyypa/pus  or  "  oom- 
missioneni  to  draw  up  a  constitution," 
were  only  invested  with  the  function  of 
submitting  something  for  approbation 
to  the  public  assembly  or  competent 
authority;  that  is,  assuming  that  the 
public  assembly  remained  an  efficient 
reality. 

Moreover  the  words  xal  r&AXa  would 
hardly  be  used  in  immediate  sequence 
to  yo/jM$iras  if  the  latter  word  meant 
that  which  the  commentators  suppose: 
— "Commissioners  for  frsming  a  con- 
stitution and  the  other  things  totcards  the 
oomtitution*'  Such  comminioners  are 
surely  far  too  prominent  and  initiative 
in  their  function  to  be  named  in  this 
wav.  Let  us  add,  that  the  most  ma- 
terial items  in  the  new  constitution 
(if  we  are  so  to  call  it)  have  already 
been  distinctly  specified  as  settled  by 


public  vote,  before  these  vo/ioBirai  are 
even  named. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  that  even 
the  Thirty,  who  were  named  six  years 
afterwards  to  draw  up  a  constitution, 
at  the  moment  when  Sparta  was  mis- 
tress of  Athens  and  when  the  people 
were  thoroughly  put  down,  are  not 
called  yofjLo$fr<u,  but  are  named  by  a 
circumlocution  equivalent  to  ^vyypo/^tTs 
—  "Edo^c  ry  9^fuf,  rpidKorra  iif9pas 
ik4ir$at,  of  robs  irarpiovt  p6tA0vs  (vy- 
ypd^owrt,  Koff  ots  iroKtrt^ovirt, — Alpt" 
BtPTts  9k,  4^'  f  Tc  ^tTjfypdi^tu  y6fAOvs 
KoB*  oSoTtras  iroKirt^aouno^  ro^ovs  fikv 
M  fficXXop  ^vyyp4^€iy  re  irol  &iro- 
Sf  iici^yvu,  Ac  (Xenophon,  Hellen.  ii.  3, 
2-11.)  Xenophon  calls  Kritias  and 
Chariklds  the  Nomothetse  of  the  Thirty 
(Memor.  i.  2,  30),  but  this  is  not  demo- 
cracy. 

For  the  signification  of  woiioBirnt 
(applied  most  generally  to  Solon,  some- 
times to  others  either  by  rhetorical 
looseness  or  by  ironical  taunt)  or  yofio- 
BiriUf  a  nmnerous  body  of  persons 
chosen  and  sworn — see  Lysias  cont. 
Nikomach.  sect.  3,  33,  37;  Andokidte 
de  Mysteriis,  sect,  dl-85,  c.  14.  p.  38 
— where  the  Nomothetae  are  a  sworn 
body  of  Five  Hundred,  exercising  con- 
jointly with  the  senate  the  function  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  the  laws  proposed 
to  them. 

1  Plutarch,  Alkibiadfis,  o.  33.  Cor- 
nelius Nepoa  (Alkibiad.  c.  5,  andDio- 
dorus,  xiii.  38-42)  mentions  Theramends 
as  the  principal  author  of  the  decree  for 
restoring  Alkibiadds  from  exHe.  But 
the  precise  words  of  the  elegy  composed 
by  Kritias,  wherein  the  latter  vindicates 
this  proceeding  to  himself,  are  cited  by 
Plutarch,  and  are  verv  good  evidence. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  leading  men 
supported,  and  none  opposed,  the  pro- 
position. 

2  E  2 
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as  well  as  bespeaking  their  full  concurreBce  and  unabated  efforts 
against  the  common  enemy. 

Thucydides  bestows  marked  eulogy  upon  the  general  spirit  of 
HoderaUoD  moderation  and  patriotic  harmony  which  now  reigned  at 
ut^l^"^  Athens,  and  which  directed  the  political  proceedings  of 
SwtTSw*^  the  people.^  But  he  does  not  countenance  the  belief  (as 
preyaient  j^g  jj^  jj^^  somctimes  Understood),  nor  is  it  true  in  point 
of  fact — that  they  now  introduced  a  new  constitution.  Putting  an 
end  to  the  oligarchy,  and  to  the  rule  of  the  Four  Hundred,  they 
restored  the  old  democracy,  seemingly  with  only  two  modifications 
— first,  the  partial  limitation  of  the  right  of  sufirage — next,  the 
discontinuance  of  all  payment  for  political  fimctions.  The  im- 
peachment against  Antiphon,  tried  immediately  afterwards,  went 
before  the  Senate  and  the  Dikastery,  exactly  according  to  the  old 
democratical  forms  of  procedure.  But  we  must  presume  that  the 
Senate,  the  Dikasts,  the  Nomothetae,  the  Ekklesiasts  (or  citizens 
who  attended  the  assembly),  the  public  orators  who  prosecuted 
state-criminals  or  defended  any  law  when  it  was  impugned — must 
have  worked  for  the  time  without  pay. 

Moreover  the  two  modifications  above-mentioned  were  of  littie 
The  Five !     practical  cffcct.     The  exclusive  body  of  Five  Thousand 

Thousand  ,,  rii  •  iv»« 

-^number  citizcus,  professedly  constituted  at  this  juncture,  was 
reaUMd!**  neither  exactly  realised,  nor  long  retained.  It  was  con- 
stituted, even  now,  more  as  a  nominal  than  as  a  real  limit;  a 
nominal  total,  yet  no  longer  a  mere  blank  as  the  Four  Hundred 
had  originally  produced  it,  but  containing  indeed  a  number  of 
individual  names  greater  than  the  total,  and  without  any  assignable 
line  of  demarcation.  The  mere  fact,  that  every  one  who  furnished 
a  panoply  was  entitled  to  be  of  the  Five  Thousand — and  not  they 
alone,  but  others  besides^ — shows  that  no  care  was  taken  to  adhere 
either  to  that  or  to  any  other  precise  number.  If  we  may  credit  a 
speech  composed  by  Lysias,^  the  Four  Hundred  had  themselves 
(after  the  demolition  of  their  intended  fortress  at  Eetioneia,  and 
when  power  was  passing  out  of  their  hands)  appointed  a  committee 
of  their  number  to  draw  up  for  the  first  time  a  real  list  of  TTie 

1  Thuoyd.  yiiii  97.     Ka2   ohx  fiicurra 

vtuoi  ^givQVTOA  ciS  iroXcre^reunrcs*  fAcrpta 
yhp  ff  TC  4s  rohx  hxiyovs  kcUl  rohi  iroX- 
Xoi)s  \iyKpwris  iyfytro,  icai  4k  irovupStp 
r&v  rpayfidruv  ytvofiiywp  rovro  irpwroy 
MireyKt  r^y  if6\iv. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  a  note  od  this 
paasage  in  one  of  m^  former  volames, 
Mid  on  the  explanation  given  of  it  by 


Dr.  Arnold  (see  ch.  zly.)* 

•  The  words  of  Thucydidds  (viii.  97) 
•— cTyoi  d^  aUr&yy  Zwo<roi  ical  SirXs 
rrap4xovrai — show  that  this  body  was 
not  composed  exclusively  of  those  who 
furnished  panoplies.  It  could  never 
have  been  intended,  for  example,  to 
exclude  the  Hippeis  or  Knights. 

'  Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  pro  Polystrato,  o, 
4.  p.  675  Reisk. 
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Five  Thousand:  and  Polystratds,  a  member  of  that  committee, 
takes  credit  with  the  succeeding  democracy  for  having  made  the 
list  comprise  nine  thousand  names  instead  of  five  thousand.  As 
this  list  of  Polystratus  (if  indeed  it  ever  existed)  was  never  either 
published  or  adopted,  I  merely  notice  the  description  given  of  it 
to  illustrate  my  position,  that  the  number  Five  Thousand  was  now 
understood  on  all  sides  as  an  indefinite  expression  for  a  suffrage 
extensive,  but  not  universal.  The  number  had  been  first  invented 
by  Antiphon  and  the  leaders  of  the  Four  Hundred,  to  cloak  their 
own  usurpation  and  intimidate  the  democracy  :  next,  it  served  the 
purpose  of  Theramenes  and  the  minority  of  the  Four  Hundred,  as 
a  basis  on  which  to  rsuse  a  sort  of  dynastic  opposition  (to  use 
modem  phraseology)  within  the  limits  of  the  oligarchy — that  is, 
without  appearing  to  overstep  principles  acknowledged  by  the 
oligarchy  themselves :  lastly,  it  was  employed  by  the  democratical 
party  generally  as  a  convenient  middle  term  to  slide  back  into 
the  old  system,  with  as  little  dispute  as  possible ;  for  Alkibiades 
and  the  armament  had  sent  word  home  that  they  adhered  to  the 
Five  Thousand,  and  to  the  abolition  of  salaried  civil  functions.^ 

But  exclusive  suffrage  of  the  so-called  Five  Thousand,  especially 
with  the  expansive  numerical  construction  now  adopted,  The  Fire 
was  of  little  value  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  state  ;*  LwSTJJon 
while  it  was  an  insulting  shock  to  the  feelings  of  the  Sw2Sii*°*** 
excluded  multitude,  especially  to  brave  and  active  seamen  «*«^»»»wp- 
like  the  Parali.   Though  prudent  as  a  step  of  momentary  transition, 
it  could  not  stand,  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  preserve  it  in 
permanence — amidst  a  community  so  long  accustomed  to  universal 
citizenship,  and  where  the  necessities  of  defence  against  the  enemy 
called  for  energetic  efforts  from  all  the  citizens 

Even  as  to  the  gratuitous  functions,  the  members  of  the  Five 
Thousand  themselves  would  soon  become  tired,  not  less  than  the 
poorer  freemen,  of  serving  without  pay,  as  senators  or  in  other 
ways :  so  that  nothing  but  absolute  financial  deficit  would  prevent 
the  re-establishment,  entire  or  partial,  of  the  pay.  And  that 
deficit  was  never  so  complete  as  to  stop  the  disbursement  of 
the  Diobely,  or  distribution  of  two  oboli  to  each  citizen  on 
occasion  of  various  religious  festivals.  Such  distribution  con- 
tinued without  interruption ;  though  perhaps  the  number  of 
occasions  on  which  it  was  made  may  have  been  lessened." 


»  Thucyd.  Tiii  86, 

"  Thucyd.  viii.  92.    rh  fi^v  Korarni' 
aai    fitr6xovs    rocoirovs^    iyriKpvs    &y 


'  See  the  valuable  financial  inserip* 
tions  in  M.  Boeckh'a  Corpua  Inacrip* 
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How  far,  or  under  what  restriction,  any  re-establishment  of  dvil 
Restorauon  pay  obtained  footing  during  the  seven  years  between  the 
pietede-  Four  Hundred  and  the  Thirty,  we  cannot  say.  But 
ex^pfpay.  leaving  this  point  undecided,  we  can  show,  that  within  a 
year  after  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  the  suffrage  of  the 
so-called  Five  Thousand  expanded  into  the  suffrage  of  all  Athe- 
nians without  exception,  or  into  the  full  antecedent  democracy. 
A  memorable  decree,  passed  about  eleven  months  after  that  event 
— at  the  commencement  of  the  archonship  of  Glaukippus  (June  or 
July  410  B.C.)  when  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  the  Dikasts  and 
other  civil  functionaries  were  renewed  for  the  coming  year, 
pursuant  to  the  ancient  democratical  practice— exhibits  to  us  the 
full  democracy  not  merely  in  action,  but  in  all  the  glow  of  feeling 
called  forth  by  a  recent  restoration.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought 
that  this  first  renewal  of  archons  and  other  functionaries,  under  the 
revived  democracy,  ought  to  be  stamped  by  some  emphatic  pro- 
clamation of  sentiment,  analogous  to  the  solemn  and  heart-stirring 
oath  taken  in  the  preceding  year  at  Samos.  Accordingly  Demo- 
phantus  proposed  and  carried  a  (psephism  or)  decree,^  prescribing 
the  form  of  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  Athenians  to  stand  by  the 
democratical  constitution. 

The  terms  of  his  psephism  and  oath  are  striking.  *'If  any  man^ 
PBephism  of  subvcrt  tiie  democracy  at  Athens,  or  hold  any  magistracy 
tua-^emo-  after  the  democracy  has  been  subverted,  he  shall  be  an 
prescribed,  enemy  of  the  Athenians.  Let  him  be  put  to  death  with 
impunity,  and  let  his  property  be  confiscated  to  the  public,  with  the 
reservation  of  a  tithe  to  Athene.  Let  the  man  who  has  killed  him, 
and  the  accomplice  privy  to  the  act,  be  accounted  holy  and  of  good 
religious  odour.  Let  all  Athenians  swear  an  oath  under  the 
sacrifice  of  full-grown  victims,  in  their  respective  tribes  and  demes, 
to  kill  him.*   Let  the  oath  be  as  follows  : — *  I  will  kill  with  my  own 

tionum,  part  i.  nos.  147,  148,  which 
attest  oonsiderable  diBbunements  for 
the  Diobely  in  410-409  b.c 

Nor  does  it  Beem  that  there  was 
much  diminution  during  these  same 
years  in  the  private  expenditure  and 
ostentation  of  the  Chordgi  at  the  fes- 
tivals and  other  exhibitions:  see  the 
Oration  xxi.  of  Lysias — 'AwoXoyia  Aupo- 
ZokIos — c.  1,  2.  p.  698-700  Reiske. 

^  About  the  date  of  this  psephism  or 
decree,  see  Boeckh,  Staatshaushaltung 
der  Athener,  vol.  ii.  p.  168  (in  the 
comment  upon  sundry  mscriptions  ap- 
pended to  his  work,  not  included  in  the 
English  translation  by  Sir  Q*  Lewis); 


also  Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnatorum,  sect, 
ii.  p.  6-10.  Wachsmuth  ent>neouBly 
plaoes  the  date  of  it  after  the  Thirty — 
see  Hellen.  Alterth.  li.  ix.  p.  267t 

'  Andokidds  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  95-99. 
(c.  16,  p.  48  B.)— *0  f  kvoKTflvas  rhy 
ravra  ieoi't\<rairra^  iced  6  avfifiovkt^as, 
tfftos  %<rr9t  jcol  tinrflis,  'Oft^ai  V 
*AByivalovs  iiravras  Ka0*  UfAv  re* 

liovt^  iirowre/yciy  rhy  ravra  iroi^orra. 
The  conmient  of  Sievers  (Conmientap 
tiones  De  Xenophontis  Helienicis,  Ber- 
lin, 1833,  p.  18,  19)  on  the  events  of 
this  time,  is  not  clear. 
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hand,  if  I  am  able,  any  man  who  shall  subvert  the  democracy  at 
Athens,  or  who  shall  hold  any  office  m  future  after  the  democracy 
has  been  subverted,  or  shall  rise  in  arms  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  a  despot,  or  shall  help  the  despot  to  establish 
himself.  And  if  any  one  else  shall  kUl  him,  I  will  account  the 
slayer  to  be  holy  as  respects.both  gods  and  demons,  as  having  slain 
an  enemy  of  the  Athenians.  And  I  engage,  by  word,  by  deed  and 
by  vote,  to  sell  his  property  and  make  over  one-half  of  the  proceeds 
to  the  slayer,  without  withholding  anything.  If  any  man  shall 
perish  in  slaying  or  in  trying  to  slay  the  despot,  I  will  be  kind 
both  to  him  and  to  his  children,  as  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton 
and  their  descendants.  And  I  hereby  dissolve  and  release  all  oaths 
which  have  been  sworn  hostile  to  the  Athenian  people,  either  at 
Athens,  or  at  the  camp  (at  Samos)  or  elsewhere.' '  Let  all 
Athenians  swear  this  as  the  regular  oath  immediately  before  the 
festival  of  the  Dionysia,  with  sacrifice  and  full-grown  victims;' 
invoking  upon  him  who  keeps  it,  good  things  in  abundance, — but 
upon  him  who  breaks  it,  destruction  for  himself  as  well  as  for  his 
family." 

Such  was  the  remarkable  decree  which  the  Athenians  not  only 
passed  in  senate  and  public  assembly,  less  than  a  year  after  the 
deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  but  also  caused  to  be  engraved 
on  a  column  close  to  the  door  of  the  Senate-house.  It  plainly 
indicates,  not  merely  that  the  democracy  had  returned,  but  an 
unusual  intensity  of  democratical  feeling  along  with  it  The  con* 
stitution  which  aU  the  Athenians  thus  swore  to  maintain  by  the 
most  strenuous  measures  of  defence,  must  have  been  a  constitution 
in  which  aU  Athenians  had  political  rights — not  one  of  Five 
Thousand  privileged  persons  excluding  the  rest.'     This  decree 

'  Andokidte  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  95-99.  '  pledged  them  to  anti>0OD8titutional  acts 
(o.  16.  p.  48  R.)  'OiroiTOi  8*  fyKot  h/A^fuv-    (Thucyd.  yiii.  54-81). 
roi  'AB^yjfffiv  ^  iy  r^f  ffrpar Of  49^        ^  Andokidte  de  Mysteriifl,  sect.  95- 
^  &X\o$l  irov  ivimioi  ry  S^fiy  trnw  'ABfi-    99.  (c.  16.  p.  48  R.)     Tavra  Zk  ifioffdv- 
yaiw,  X^»  ica2  k^lfifu,  rwif  'AOi^yaioi    irdpr^s    KoXt    Up&y 

To  what  particular  anti-coiiBtitutioiial  ,  rcXcfwi^,  rhy  y6fUfioy  tpKoy,  vph  Aiow 
oaths  allusion  is  here  made,  we  cannot    trlwv,  &c. 

tell.  All  those  of  the  oligarchical  con-  '  Those  who  think  that  a  new  con- 
spirators, both  at  Samos  and  at  Athens,  stitution  was  established  (after  the  de- 
are  doubtless  intended  to  be  abrogated :  position  of  the  Four  Hundred)  are  per- 
and  this  oath,  like  that  of  the  arma-  <  plexed  to  fix  the  period  at  which  the 
ment  at  Samos  (Thucyd.  viii.  75),  is  old  democracy  was  restored.  K.  F. 
intended  to  be  sworn  by  every  one,  Hermann  and  others  suppose,  without 
including  those  who  had  before  been  any  special  proof,  that  it  was  restored 
members  of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy,  at  the  time  when  Alkibiadds  returned 
Perhaps  it  may  also  be  intended  to  to  Atiiena  in  407  d.c.  See  K.  F.  Her- 
abrogate  the  covenant  sworn   by  the    mann,   Griech.   Staats  Alterthiimer,   s. 


>rogai 
embc 


members  of  the  political  clubs  or  |vr»-  ^  167.  not.  13. 
fi6atcu  among  themselves,  insofar  as  it , 
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Flight  of 
moet  of  the 
leaders  of 
the  Four 
Hundred  to 
DekeleU. 

Athens. 


became  invalid  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  by  the  general 
resolution  then  passed  not  to  act  upon  any  laws  passed  before  the 
archonship  of  Eukleides,  unless  specially  re-enacted.  But  the 
column,  on  which  it  stood  engraved,  still  remained,  and  the  words 
were  read  upon  it  at  least  down  to  the  time  of  the  orator  Lykurgus^ 
eighty  years  afterwards.^ 

The  mere  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  however,  and  the 
transfer  of  political  power  to  the  Five  Thousand,  whidi 
took  place  in  the  first  public  assembly  held  after  the 
defeat  off  Eretria — ^was  sufficient  to  induce  most  of  the 
violent  leaders  of  the  Foiu-  Hundred  forthwith  to  leave 
Peisander,  Alexikles,  and  others,  went  off  secretly  to 
Dekeleia;^  Aristarchus  alone  made  his  flight  the  means  of 
inflicting  a  new  wound  upon  his  country.  Being  among  the 
number  of  the  generals,  he  availed  himself  of  this  authority  to 
march — with  some  of  the  rudest  among  those  Scythian  archers,  who 
did  the  police  duty  of  the  city — to  CEnoe  on  the  Boeotian  frontier, 
which  was  at  that  moment  unden  siege  by  a  body  of  Corintiiisns 
and  Boeotians  united.  Aristarchus,  in  concert  with  the  besiegers^ 
presented  himself  to  the  garrison,  and  acquainted  them  that  Athens 
and  Sparta  had  just  concluded  peace,  one  of  the  conditions  of 
which  was  that  (Enoe  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Boeotians.  He 
therefore,  as. general,  ordered  them  to  evacuate  the  place,  under 
the  benefit  of  a  truce  to  return  home.  The  garrison,  having  been 
closely  blocked  up,  and  kept  wholly  ignorant  of  the  actual  condition 
of  politics,  obeyed  the  order  without  reserve ;  so  that  the  Bodotians 
acquired  possession  of  this  very  important  frontier  position — a  new 
thorn  in  the  ^de  of  Athens,  besides  Dekeleia.' 

Thus  was  the  Athenian  democracy  again  restored,  and  the 
divorce  between  the  city  and  the  armament  at  Samos  terminated, 
aftier  an  interruption  of  about  four  months  by  the  successAil  con- 


*■  LykurguB,  adv.  Laokrat.  sect.  131. 
0.  31.  p.  225:  compare  Demosthen.  adv. 
Leptin.  aect.  138.  c.  34.  p.  506. 

If  we  wanted  any  proof,  how  per- 
fectly reckless  and  unmeaning  is  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Solon  by  the 
orators,  we  should  find  it  in  this  pasrage 
of  Andokidds.  He  calls  this  psephism 
of  Demophantus  a  law  of  Sokn  (sect. 
86) :  see  above  in  this  EUstory,  ch.  xi. 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  08.  Most  of  these 
fugitives  returned  six  years  afterwards, 
after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami,  when 
the  Athenian  people  again  became  sub- 


ject to  an  oligarchy  in  the  persons  of 
the  Thirty.  Several  of  them  became 
members  of  the  senate  which  worked 
under  the  Thirty  (Lysias  cont.  Agorat. 
sect.  80.  c.  18.  p.  495). 

Whether  Aristotelte  and  Chariklte 
were  among  the  number  of  the  Fonr 
Hundred  who  now  went  into  exile,  as 
Wattenbach  affirms  (De  Quadringent. 
Ath.  Factione,  p.  66),  seems  not  clearly 
made  out. 

8  Thucyd.  viii.  89-90.  'Apl<rrapxosj 
iyilp  iv  rois  fid\tvra  ical  in  irXnivrov 
ivayrlos  r^  ^'fi/J^t  &c. 
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spiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred.    It  was  only  by  a  sort  of  miracle 
— or  rather  by  the  incredible  backwardness  and  stupidity  J^^JJJJJ^ 
of  her  foreiern  enemies — that  Athens  escaped  alive  from  fow*ni  to 
this  nefarious  a£rirression  of  her  own  ablest  and  wealthi-  Tenudnins 
est  Citizens.      That    the    yictonous    democracy  should  the  Four 
animadvert  upon  and  punish  the  principal  actors  con-  especuiiy 
cemed  in  it — who  had  satiated  their  own  selfish  ambition  tS  ^^!^ 
at  the  cost  of  so  much  sufiering,  anxiety,  and  peril,  to  neiafaod 
theb:  country — was  nothing  more  than  rigorous  justice.  tospSm^ 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  peculiar :  for  the  counter- 
revolution had  been  accomplished  partly  by  the  aid  of  a  minority 
among  the  Four  Hundred  themselves — ^Theramenes,  Aristokrat^ 
and  others,  together  with  the  Board  of  Elders  called  ProbAli — all 
of  whom  had  been,  at  the  outset,  either  principals  or  accomplices 
in  that  system  of  terrorism  and  assassination,  whereby  the  demo- 
cracy had  been  overthrown  and  the  oligarchical  rulers  established 
in   the  Senate-house.     The  earlier  operations  of  the  conspiracy, 
therefore,  though  among  its  worst  features,  could  not  be  exposed  to 
inquiry  and  trial,  without  compromising  these  parties  as  fellow- 
criminals.      Thcramenes  evaded  the   difficulty,  by  selecting  for 
animadversion  a  recent  act  of  the  majority  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
which  he  and  his  partisans  had  opposed,  and  on  which  therefore  he 
had  no  interests  adverse  either  to  justice  or  to  the  popular  feeling. 
He  stood  forward  to  impeach  the  last  embassy  sent  by  the  Four 
Hundred  to  Sparta — sent  with  instructions  to  purchase  peace  and 
alliance  at  almost  any  price — and  connected  with  the  construction 
of  the  fort  at  Eetioneia  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy's  garrison. 
This  act  of  manifest  treason,  in  which  Antiphon,  Phrynichus,  and 
ten  other  known  envoys  were  concerned,  was  chcfsen  as  the  special 
matter  for  public  trial  and  punishment,  not  less  on  public  grounds 
than  with  a  view  to  his  own  favour  in  the  renewed  democracy. 
But  the  fact  that  it  was  Theramenes  who  thus  denounced  his  old 
friends  and  fellow-conspirators,  after  having  lent  hand  and  heart 
to  their  earlier  and  not  less  guilty  deeds — was  long  remembered  as 
a  treacherous  betrayal,  and  employed  in  after-days  as  an  excuse 
for  atrocious  injustice  against  himself.* 

Of  the  twelve  envoys  who  went  on  this  mission,  all    except 


1  Lyrias  oont.  Eratosthen.  o.  11.  p. 
427.  sect.  66-68.  Bov\6nty0s  S^  (Thera- 
UiendB)  n^  hnwip^  ir\t\0€t  leurr'hi  Zotctiv 
•7nu,    *h»ri^vra    ink    *hfX9irr6\€fjMPi 

i^ciKfi^  tls  rocotnov  Z\   Ktuclas  1i\0w, 


irp6s  6fMS  robs  ^iXovs  &iriiXc<r€y. 

Compare    Xenophon,    Hellen.  ii.   3, 
30-33. 
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Phrynichus,  Antiphon,  Archeptolemus,  and  Onomakles,  seem  to 
have  already  escaped  to  Dekeleia  or  elsewhere.  Phrynicbus  (as  I 
have  mentioned  a  few  pages  above)  had  been  assassinated  several 
days  before.  Respecting  his  memory,  a  condemnatory  vote  had 
already  been  just  passed  by  the  restored  Senate  of  Five  Hundred, 
decreeing  that  his  property  should  be  confiscated  and  his  house 
razed  to  the  ground;  and  conferring  the  gift  of  citizenship, 
together  with  a  pecuniary  recompense,  on  two  foreigners  who 
claimed  to  have  assassinated  him.^  The  other  three,  Antiphon, 
Archeptolemus,  and  Onomakles,*  were  presented  in  name  to  the 
Senate  by  the  generals  (of  whom  probably  Theramenes  was  one) 
as  having  gone  on  a  mission  to  Sparta  for  purposes  of  mischief  to 
Athens,  partly  on  board  an  enemy's  ship,  partly  through  the 
Spartan  garrison  at  Dekeleia.  Upon  this  presentation,  doubt- 
less a  document  of  some  length  and  going  into  particulars,  a 
senator  named  Andron  moved, — ^That  the  generals,  aided  by  any 
ten  senators  whom  they  may  choose,  do  seize  the  three  persons 
accused,  and  hold  them  in  custody  for  trial: — That  the  llies- 
mothetse  do  send  to  each  of  the  three  a  formal  summons,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  trial  on  a  future  day  before  the  Dikastery,  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason — and  do  bring  them  to  trial  on  the  day 
named;  assisted  by  the  generals,  the  ten  senators  chosen  as 
auxiliaries,  and  any  other  citizen  who  may  please  to  take  part,  as 
their  accusers.    Each  of  the  three  was  to  be  tried  separately,  and 


'  That  these  votes,  respecting  the 
memory  and  the  death  of  PhryuichuB, 
preceded  the  trial  of  Antiphon  —  we 
may  gather  from  the  concluding  words 
of  the  sentence  passed  upon  Antiphon : 
see  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  384  B.: 
compare  Schol.  Axistoph.  Lysistr.  313. 

Both  Lysias  and  Lykurgus,  tiie  ora- 
tors, contain  statements  about  the  death 
of  Phrynichus  which  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  Thucydidde.  Both  these 
orators  agree  in  reporting  the  names  of 
the  two  foreieners  who  claimed  to  have 
slain  Phrynichus,  and  whose  claim  was 
allowed  oy  the  people  afterwards,  in  a 
formal  reward  and  vote  of  citizenship — 
Thrasybulus  of  Kalydon — Apollodonis 
of  Megara  (Lysias  oont.  Agorat.  c»  18. 
p.  492;  Lykux^g.  cont.  Leokrat.  c.  29. 
p.  217). 

Lykurgus  says  that  Phrynichus  was 
assassinated  by  night  "near  the  foun- 
tain hard  by  the  willow- trees:"  which 
is  quite  contradictory  to  Thucydidds, 
who  states  that  the  deed  was  done  in 


daylight,  and  in  the  market-plaoe.  Ago- 
ratus,  against  whom  the  speech  of  Ly- 
sias is  directed,  pretended  to  have  been 
one  of  the  assassins,  and  claimed  reward 
on  that  score. 

The  story  of  Lykurgus,  that  the 
Athenian  people,  on  the  proposition  of 
Kritias,  exhumed  and  brought  to  trial 
the  dead  body  of  Phrynichus,  and  that 
AiistarchuB  and  Aleuklds  were  put  to 
death  for  undertaking  its  defence — ^is 
certainly  in  part  false,  and  probably 
wholly  false.  Aristarchus  was  then  it 
(Enod,  Alexiklds  at  Dekeleia. 

2  Onomaklds  had  been  one  of  the  col- 
leagues of  Phrynichus,  as  general  of  the 
armament  in  Ionia,  in  Uie  preceding 
autumn  (Thucvd.  viii  25). 

In  one  of  the  Biographies  of  Thuoy- 
didte  (p.  xzii.  in  Dr.  Arnold's  edition) 
it  is  stated  that  Onomaklds  was  exe- 
cuted along  with  the  other  two :  but 
the  document  cited  in  the  Pseudo-Plu- 
tai*ch  contradicts  this. 
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if  condemned,  was  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  penal  law  of 
the  city  against  traitors,  or  persons  guilty  of  treason.^ 

Though  all  the  three  persons  thus  indicated  were  in  Athens,  or 
at  least  were  supposed  to  be  there,  on  the  day  when  this  Antiphon 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate, — yet  before  it  was  SS^'eSfwid 
executed,  Onomakles  had  fled;  so  that  Antiphon  and  ««»»«*• 
Archeptolemus  only  were  imprisoned  for  trial.    They  too  must 
have  had  ample  opportunity  for  leaving  the  city,  and  we  might 
have  presumed  that  Antiphon  would  have  thought  it  quite  as 
necessary  to  retire  as  Peisander  and  Alexikles.    So  acute  a  man 
as  he,  at  no  time  very  popular,  must  have  known  that  now  at  least 
he  had  drawn  the  sword  agaiitet  his  fellow-citizens  in  a  manner 
which  could  never  be  forgiven.     However,  he  chose  voluntarily  to 
stay :  and  this  man,  who  had  given  orders  for  taking  off  so  many 
of  the  democratical  speakers  by  private  assassination,  received  from 
the  democracy,  when  triumphant,  full  notice  and  fisur  trial,  on 
a  distinct  and  specific  charge.    The  speech  which  he  made  in  his 
defence,  though  it  did  not  procure  acquittal,  was  listened  to,  not 
merely  with  patience,  but  with  admiration ;  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  powerful  and  lasting  effect  which  it  produced.    Thucydides 
describes  it  as  the  most  magnificent  defence  against  a  capital 
charge,  which  had  ever  come  before  him  ;*  and  the  poet  Agatlion, 
doubtless  a  hearer,  warmly  complimented  Antiphon  on  his  elo- 
quence ;  to  which  the  latter  replied,  that  the  approval  of  one  such 
discerning  judge  was  in  his  eyes  an  ample  compensation  for  the 
unfriendly  verdict  of  the  multitude.     Both  he  and  Archeptolemus 
were  found  guilty  by  the  Dikastery  and  condemned  to  the  penal- 
ties of  treason.     They  were  handed  over  to  the  magistrates  called 
the  Eleven  (the  chiefs  of  executive  justice  at  Athens)  to  be  put  to 
death  by  the  customary  draught  of  hemlock.     Their  properties 
were  confiscated :  their  houses  were  directed  to  be  razed,  and  the 
vacant  site  to  be  marked  by  columns,  with  the  inscription — **  The 


»  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  834: 
compare  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  i.  7,  22. 

Apoldxis  was  one  of  the  accusers  of 
Antiphon:   see  Harpokration,   y.  Xra- 

s  Thucjrd.  Yiii.  68 ;  Aristotel.  Ethic. 
Eudem.  lii.  5.  Kal  alr6s  r€  (*Ay- 
rt^vy—Apt<rra  ^o/ycroi  r«y  M^XP'  ^f^ov, 
6irlft  atnAif  rovrwv  oItm^cU  —  Boydrov 
ZIkiiv  AiroA.oTTjtf'^ifif voj — "  And  he  too  for 
himself"  &c.  Thucydidds  had  just  be- 
fore stated  that  Antiphon  rendered  the 
most  valuable  service  as  an  adviser  to 
other  litigants,  but  that  he  seldom  spoke 


before  the  people  or  the  Dikastery  him- 
self. The  wopds  koX  0Bbr6s  re,  following 
immediately,  set  forth  his  great  effi- 
ciency when  he  did  for  once  plead  his 
own  cause. 

Ruhnken  seems  quite  right  (Dis- 
sertat.  De  Antiphont.  p.  818  Reisk.)  in 
considering  the  oration  vcpl  furairrdr 
tf-CMf  to  be  Antiphon*s  defence  of  him- 
self— ^though  Weetermann  (Geschichte 
der  Qriecysch.  Beredsamkeit,  p.  277) 
controverts  this  opinion.  This  oration 
is  alluded  to  in  several  of  the  articles  in 
Harpokration. 
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residence  of  Antiphon  the  traitor — of  Archeptolemus  the  traitor." 
They  were  not  permitted  to  be  buried  either  in  Attica  or  in  any 
territory  subject  to  Athenian  dominion.^  Their  children,  both 
legitimate  and  illegitimate,  were  deprived  of  the  citizenship ;  and 
the  citizen,  who  should  adopt  any  descendant  of  either  of  them,  was 
to  be  himself  in  like  manner  disiranchised. 

Such  was  the  sentence  passed  by  the  Dikastery,  pursuant  to  the 
Athenian  law  of  treason.  It  was  directed  to  be  engraved  on  the 
same  brazen  column  as  the  decree  of  honour  to  the  slayers  of  Phry- 
nichus.  From  that  column  it  was  transcribed,  and  has  thus  passed 
into  history.* 

How  many  of  the  Four  Hundred  oligarchs  actually  came  to 
Treatmeot  trial  or  wcre  punished,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ; 
Hundred"  ^u*  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  none  were  put  to 
generally.  death  cxccpt  Antiphou  and  Archeptolemus — ^perhaps  also 
Aristarchus,  the  betrayer  of  (Enoe  to  the  Boeotians.  Tlie  latter  is 
said  to  have  been  formally  tried  and  condemned:'  though  by  what 
accident  he  afterwards  came  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  after 


^  So,  ThemiBtoklds,  as  a  traitor,  was 
not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Attica 
(Thuoyd.  i.  138;  Cornel.  Nepos.  Vit. 
Themistocl.  ii.  10).  His  friends  are 
said  to  have  brought  his  bones  thither 
secretly. 

'  It  is  given  at  length  in  Pseudo* 
Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  833,  834. 
It  was  preserved  by  Csedlius,  a  Sicilian 
and  rhetorical  teacher,  of  the  Augustan 
age;  who  possessed  sixty  orations  as- 
cribed to  Antiphon,  twenty-five  of  which 
he  considered  to  be  spurious. 

Antiphon  left  a  daughter,  whom  Kal- 
IsDschrus  sued  for  in  marriage  pursuant 
to  the  forms  of  law,  being  entitled  to 
do  so  on  the  score  of  near  relationship 
(^ircSiKdUroero).  Eallseschrus  was  him- 
self one  of  the  Four  Hundred — perhaps 
a  brother  of  Kritias.  It  seems  singular 
that  the  legal  power  of  suing  at  law  for 
a  female  in  marriage,  by  right  of  near 
kin  {tov  ivi^iKdCttritu),  could  extend  to 
a  female  disfranchised  and  debarred 
from  all  rights  of  citizenship. 

If  we  may  believe  Harpokration, 
Andron  (who  made  the  motion  in  the 
Senate  for  sending  Antiphon  and  Ar- 
cheptolemus to  ti'ud)  had  been  himself 
a  member  of  the  Four  Hundred  oli- 
garchs, as  well  as  Theramends  (Harp. 
V.  "AvJpwy). 

The  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  upon  that 
passage  (viii.  68)  wherein  Thucydidte 
calls  Antiphon  Af>cT^  ovBtvhs  Serrtpos — 


"inferior  to  no  man  in  virtue" — well 
deserves  to  be  consulted.  This  pas- 
sage shows  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
what  were  the  political  and  private 
qualities  which  determined  the  esteem 
of  Thucydidds.  It  shows  that  his  sym- 
pathies went  along  with  the  oligarchical 
party ;  and  that  while  the  exaggera- 
tions of  opposition  speakers  or  dema- 
gogues, such  as  those  which  he  imputes 
to  Kleon  and  Hyperbolus,  provoked  his 
bitter  hatred— exaggerations  of  the  oli- 
garchical warfiare,  or  multiplied  assassi- 
nations, did  not  make  him  like  a  man 
the  worse.  But  it  shows  at  the  same 
time  his  high  candour  in  the  narration 
of  facts;  for  he  gives  an  undi^g^uised 
revelation  both  of  the  assassinations, 
and  of  the  treason,  of  Antiphon. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  i.  7,  28.  This  is 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  passage; 
though  it  may  also  mean  that  a  day  for 
trial  was  named,  but  that  Aristarchus 
did  not  appear.  Aristarchus  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  made  prisoner  in  one  of 
the  engagements  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  garrison  of  Dekeleia  and  the 
Athenians.  The  Athenian  exiles  in  a 
body  established  themselves  at  Deke- 
leia and  carried  on  constant  war  with 
the  citizens  at  Athens:  see  Lysias,  De 
Bonis  Nicisd  Fratris,  Or.  xviii.  oh.  4.  p. 
604;  Pro  Polystrato,  Orat.  xx.  c.  7. 
p.  688 ;  Andokidds  de  Mysteriis,  o.  17. 
p.  50! 
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having  once  effected  his  escape,  we  are  not  informed.  The 
property  of  Peisander  (he  himself  having  escaped)  was  confiscated, 
and  granted  either  wholly  or  in  part  as  a  recompense  to  Apollo- 
dorus,  one  of  the  assassins  of  Phrynichns :  ^  probably  the  property 
of  the  other  conspicuous  fugitive  oligarchs  was  confiscated  also. 
Polystratus,  another  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  had  only  become 
a  member  of  that  body  a  few  days  before  its  fall,  was  tried  during 
absence  (which  absence  his  defenders  afterwards  accounted  for  by 
saying  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  naval  battle  off  Eretria) 
and  heavily  fined.  It  seems  that  each  of  the  Four  Hundred  was 
called  on  to  go  through  an  audit  and  a  trial  of  accountability 
(according  to  the  practice  general  at  Athens  with  magistrate 
going  out  of  office).  Such  of  them  as  did  not  appear  to  this  trial 
were  condemned  to  fine,  to  exile,  or  to  have  their  names  recorded 
as  traitors.  But  most  of  those  who  did  appear  seem  to  have 
been  acquitted,  partly,  we  are  told,  by  bribes  to  the  Logistse 
or  auditing  officers — though  some  were  condemned  either  to 
fine  or  to  partial  political  disability,  along  with  those  hoplites 
who  had  been  the  most  marked  partisans  of  the  Four  Hundred.* 


>  Lysias,  De  01e&  Sacr&,  Or.  vii.  ch.  2. 
p.  263  Reiak. 

*  "  Quadringentia  ipsa  doimnatio 
fraud!  non  fuit;  imo  qui  cum  Thera- 
mene  et  Aristocrate  steterant,  in  magno 
honore  habiti  aunt :  omnibus  autem 
rationes  reddendsB  fuerunt;  qui  solum 
yertissent,  prodiiores  judicati  sunt,  no> 
mina  in  publico  proposita"  (Watten- 
baoh,  De  Quadringeniorum  Athenis  Fac- 
tione,  p.  65). 

From  the  psephism  of  Patrokleidds 
(passed  six  years  subsequently,  after 
tne  battle  or  JSgospotamos)  we  learn 
that  the  names  of  such  among  the 
Four  Hundred  as  did  not  stay  to  take 
their  trial,  were  engraved  on  pillars 
distinct  from  those  who  were  tried  and 
condemned  either  to  fine  or  to  various 
disabilities — Andokidds  de  Mysteriis, 
sect.  75-78  —  Kol  S<ra  6y6fiara  r&v 
TvrpaKfHrlcty  rtwhs  iyyiypmrrcUf  ^  &AAo 
ri  irtpi  Twv  iv  T^  6\iy€ipxi<f  wpax^^PT»p 
IffTt  90V  y€ypafifi4voyf  irA.^y  iwoaa 
iy  <rr^A.air  yiypaicrai  r&y  fi^ 
$y$ali€  fittydyrvyf  &c.  (these  last 
names,  as  the  most  criminal,  were 
excepted  from  the  amnesty  of  Patro- 
kleidte). 

We  here  see  that  there  were  two 
categories  among  the  condemned  Four 
Hundred: — 1.  Those  who  remained  to 
stand  the  trial  of  accountability,  and 
were  condemned  either  to  a  fine  which 


they  could  not  pay,  or  to  some  positive 
disability.  2.  Those  who  did  not  re- 
main to  stand  their  trial,  and  were  con- 
demned par  contnmace. 

Along  with  the  first  category  we  find 
other  names  besides  those  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  found  guilty  as  their  parti- 
sans— &AA.0  ri  {Syofut)  vcpl  rwy  iy  rfj 
6\iyapx^<f  Tpax'^^yrvy.  Among  these 
partisans  we  may  rank  the  soldiers 
mentioned  a  little  before,  sect.  75 — ol 
<rrpwrt&raij  oTs  Zrt  iir4fi€iyay  lirl 
r&y  rvpdyytoy  iy  ril  Wa.ci,  t&  fity 
[(AAa  i)y  iftp  ro<f  oAAoif  voXirais, 
tlirtiy  8*  iy  r^  S'^M^  oIk  i^fjy  alrols 
olHh  /SovAfva-cu — where  the  preposition 
M  seems  to  signify  not  simply  contem- 
poraneousness, but  a  sort  ox  intimate 
connexion,  like  the  phrase  ^irl  wpoirrd' 
rov  olKtiy  (see  Matthise,  Gr.  Or.  sect. 
584;  Kiihner,  Gr.  Gr.  sect.  611). 

The  oration  of  Lysias  pro  Polystrato 
is  on  several  points  obscure:  but  we 
make  out  that  Polystratus  was  one  of 
the  Four  Hundred  who  did  not  come 
to  stand  his  trial  of  accoxmtability,  and 
was  therefore  condemned  in  hu  ab- 
sence. Severe  accusations  were  made 
against  him,  and  he  was  falsely  asserted 
to  be  the  cousin^  whereas  he  was  in 
reality  only  fellow  demot,  of  Phryni- 
chns (sect.  20,  24,  11).  The  defence 
explains  his  non-appearance  by  saying 
that  he  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle 
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Indistinctly  as  we  make  out  the  particular  proceedings  of  the 
Favourable  Athenian  people  at  this  restoration  of  the  democracy, 
^rSdidi**'  w®  haow  from  Thucydides  that  their  prudence  and  mode- 
ducfof  Urt  ration  were  exemplary.  The  eulogy,  which  he  bestows 
Athenians,  j^  g^j^j  emphatic  terms  upon  their  behaviour  at  this 
juncture,  is  indeed  doubly  remarkable:^  first,  because  it  comes 
from  an  exile,  not  friendly  to  the  democracy,  and  a  strong  admirer 
of  Antiphon ;  next,  because  the  juncture  itself  was  one  eminently 
trying  to  the  popular  morality,  and  likely  to  degenerate,  by  almost 
natural  tendency,  mto  excess  of  reactionary  vengeance  and  perse- 
cution. The  democracy  was  now  one  hundred  years  old,  dating 
from  Eleisthenes — ^and  fifty  years  old,  even  dating  from  the  final 
reforms  of  Ephialtes  and  Perikles;  so  that  self-government  and 
political  equality  were  a  part  of  the  habitual  sentiment  of  every 
man's  bosom — heightened  in  this  case  by  the  fact  that  Athens  was 
not  merely  a  democracy,  but  an  imperial  democracy,  having 
dependencies  abroad.'  At  a  moment  when^  from  unparalleled 
previous  disasters,  she  is  barely  able  to  keep  up  the  stru^le 
against  her  foreign  enemies,  a  small  knot  of  her  own  wealthiest 
citizens,  taking  advantage  of  her  weakness,  contrive  by  a  tissue  of 
fraud  and  force  not  less  flagitious  than  skilfully  combined,  ta 
concentrate  in  their  own  hands  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  to  tear 
from  their  countrymen  the  security  against  bad  government,  the 


of  Eretria,  and  that  the  trial  took  place 
immediately  after  the  deposition  of  the 
Four  Hundred  (sect.  14,  24).  He  was 
heavily  fined,  and  deprived  of  his 
dtizenship  (sect.  15,  33,  38).  It  would 
appear  that  the  fine  was  greater  than 
his  property  could  discharge:  accord- 
ingly this  fine,  remaining  unpaid,  would 
become  chargeable  upon  his  sons  after 
his  death,  and  unless  they  could  pay  it, 
they  would  come  into  the  situation  of 
insolvent  public  debtors  to  the  state, 
which  would  debar  them  from  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  so 
long  as  the  debt  remained  unpaid. 
But  while  Polystratus  was  alive,  his 
sons  were  not  liable  to  the  state  for  the 
payment  of  his  fine ;  and  tfiey  therefore 
still  remained  citizens  and  in  the  full 
exercise  of  their  rights,  though  he  was 
diafranclused.  They  were  three  sons, 
all  of  whom  had  served  with  credit  as 
hoplites,  and  even  as  horsemen,  in 
Sicily  and  elsewhere.  In  the  speech 
before  us,  one  of  them  prefers  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Dikastery  that  the  sentence 
I>a8sed  against  his  father  may  be  miti- 


gated—partly on  the  ground  that  it 
was  unmerited,  being  passed  while  his 
father  was  afraid  to  stand  forward  in 
his  own  defence — partly  as  recompense 
for  distinguished  military  services  of 
all  the  three  sons.  The  speech  was 
delivered  at  a  time  later  than  the  battle 
of  KynossSma,  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year  (sect.  31),  but  not  very  long 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, and  certainly  (I  think)  long  be- 
fore the  Thirty;  so  that  the  assertion 
of  Taylor  (Vit.  Lysiro,  p.  55)  that  aU 
the  extant  orations  of  Lysias  bear  date 
after  the  Thirty,  must  be  received  with 
this  exception. 

1  This  testimony  of  Thucydidds  is 
amply  sufficient  to  refute  the  vague 
assertions  in  the  Oration  xxv.  of  Lysias 
(A-fi/iov  Kara\v<r.  *Airo\.  sec.  34,  35) 
about  great  enormities  now  committed 
by  the  Athenians;  though  lir.  Mitford 
copies  these  assertions  as  if  they  were 
real  history,  referring  them  to  a  time 
four  years  afterwards  (History  of  Qreece, 
ch.  XX.  s.  1.  vol.  iv.  p.  327). 

«  Thucyd.  viii.  68. 
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eentiment  of  equal  citizenship,  and  the  long-established  freedom  of 
speech.  Nor  is  this  all :  these  conspirators  not  only  plant  an 
oligarchical  sovereignty  in  the  Senate-house,  but  also  sustain  that 
sovereignty  by  inviting  a  foreign  garrison  from  without,  and  by 
betraying  Athens  to  her  Peloponnesian  enemies.  Two  more 
deadly  injuries  it  is  impossible  to  imagine;  and  from  neither 
of  them  would  Athens  have  escaped,  if  her  foreign  enemy  had 
manifested  reasonable  alacrity.  Considering  the  immense  peril, 
the  narrow  escape,  and  the  impaired  condition  in  which  Athens 
was  left  notwithstanding  her  escape — we  might  well  have  expected 
in  the  people  a  violence  of  reactionary  hostility  such  as  every  calm 
observer,  while  making  allowance  for  the  provocation,  must  never- 
theless have  condemned ;  and  perhaps  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
exasperation  which,  under  very  similar  circumstances,  had  caused 
the  bloody  massacres  at  Korkyra.^  And  when  we  find  that  this  is 
exactly  the  occasion  which  Thucydides  (an  observer  ratter  less 
than  impartial)  selects  to  eulogise  their  good  conduct  and  modera- 
tion, we  are  made  deeply  sensible  of  the  good  habits  which  their 
previous  democracy  must  have  implanted  in  them,  and  which  now 
served  as  a  corrective  to  the  impulse  of  the  actual  moment  They 
had  become  familiar  with  the  cementing  force  of  a  common  senti- 
ment ;  they  had  learnt  to  hold  sacred  the  inviolability  of  law  and 
justice,  even  in  respect  to  their  worst  enemy ;  and  what  was  of  not 
less  moment,  the  frequency  and  freedom  of  political  discussion  had 
taught  them  not  only  to  substitute  the  contentions  of  the  tongue  for 
those  of  the  sword,  but  also  to  conceive  their  situation  with  its  pre- 
sent and  prospective  liabilities,  instead  of  being  hurried  away  by 
blind  retrospective  vengeance  against  the  past 

There  are  few  contrasts  in  Grecian  history  more  memorable  or 
more  instructive,  than  that  between  this  oligarchical  con-  .^^fS^ 
spiracy,— conducted   by  some   of  the   ablest  hands   at  ^™^|^^ 
Athens — and  the  democratical  movement  going  on  at  the  contrMt. 
same  time   in  Samos,  among  the  Athenian  armament  and  the 
Samian  citizens.     In  the  former  we  have  nothing  but  selfishness 
and  personal  ambition  from  the  beginning :  first,  a  partnership  to 
seize  for  their  own  advantage  the  poweps  of  government — next, 
after  this   object  has  been  accomplished,  a   breach   among  the 
partners,  arising  out  of  disappointment  alike  selfish.     We  find 
appeal  made  to  nothing  but  the  worst  tendencies ;  either  tricks  to 
practise  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people,  or  extra-judicial  murders 
to  work  upon  their  fear.     In  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  senti- 

>  See,  about  the  events  in  Korkyra,  vol.  iv.  ch.  1.  p.  387. 
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ment  invoked  is  that  of  common  patriotism,  and  equal,  public- 
minded  sympathy.  That  which  we  read  in  Thucydides — when  the 
soldiers  of  the  armament  and  the  Samian  citizens  pledged  them^ 
selves  to  each  other  by  solemn  oaths  to  uphold  their  democracy,  to 
maintain  harmony  and  good  feeling  with  each  other,  to  prosecute 
energetically  the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians,  and  to  remain  at 
enmity  with  the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  Athens — is  a  scene 
among  the  most  dramatic  and  inspiriting  which  occurs  in  his 
history.^  Moreover  we  recognise  at  Samos  the  same  absence 
of  reactionary  vengeance  as  at  Athens,  after  the  attack  of  the 
oligarchs,  Athenian  as  well  as  Samian,  has  been  repelled; 
although  those  oligarchs  had  begun  by  assassinating  Hyperbolus 
and  others.  There  is  throughout  this  whole  democratical  move- 
ment at  Samos  a  generous  exaltation  of  common  sentiment  over 
personal,  and  at  the  same  time  an  absence  of  ferocity  against  oppo- 
nents, ^such  as  nothing  except  democracy  ever  inspired  in  the 
Grecian  bosom. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  this  was  a  special  movement  of  generous 
enthusiasm,  and  that  the  details  of  a  democratical  government 
correspond  to  it  but  imperfectiy.  Neither  in  the  life  of  an 
individual,  nor  in  that  of  a  people,  does  the  ordinary  and  every-day 
movement  appear  at  all  worthy  of  those  particular  seasons  in  which 
a  man  is  lifted  above  his  own  level,  and  becomes  capable  of 
extreme  devotion  and  heroism.  Yet  such  emotions,  though  their 
complete  predominance  is  never  otherwise  than  tranatory,  have 
their  foundation  in  veins  of  sentiment  which  are  not  even  at  other 
times  wholly  extinct,  but  count  among  the  manifold  forces  tending 
to  modify  and  improve,  if  they  cannot  govern,  human  action. 
Even  their  moments  of  transitory  predominance  leave  a  luminous 
tract  behind,  and  render  the  men  who  have  passed  through  them 
more  apt  to  conceive  again  the  same  generous  impulse,  though  in 
fainter  degree.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Grecian  democracy  that 
it  did  raise  this  feeling  of  equal  and  patriotic  communion ;  some- 
times, and  on  rare  occasions,  like  the  scene  at  Samos,  with 
overwhelming  intensity,  so  as  to  impassion  an  unanimous  multi- 
tude ;  more  frequently,*  in  feebler  tide,  yet  such  as  gave  some 
chance  to  an  honest  and  eloquent  orator  of  making  successful 
appeal  to  public  feelmg  against  corruption  or  selfishness.  If  we. 
follow  the  movements  of  Antiphon  and  his  fellow-conspirators 
at  Athens,  contemporaneous  with  the  democratical  manifestations 
at  Samos,  we  shall  see  that  not  only  was  no  such  generous  impulse 

*  Thucyd.  vhi.  75. 
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included  in  it,  but  the  success  of  their  scheme  depended  upon  their 
being  able  to  strike  all  common  and  active  patriotism  out  of  the 
Athenian  bosom.  Under  the  *^  cold  shade  "  of  their  oligarchy — 
even  if  we  suppose  the  absence  of  cruelty  and  rapadty,  which  would 
probably  soon  have  become  rife  had  their  dominion  lasted,  as  we 
shall  presently  learn  from  the  history  of  the  second  oligarchy  of 
Thirty — ^no  sentiment  would  have  been  left  to  the  Athenian  multi** 
tude  except  fear,  servility,  or  at  best  a  tame  and  dumb  sequacity 
to  leaders  whom  they  neither  chose  nor  controlled.  To  those  who 
regard  different  forms  of  government  as  distinguished  from  each 
other  mainly  by  the  feelings  which  each  tends  to  inspire,  in  magis- 
trates as  well  as  citizens,  the  contemporaneous  scenes  of  Athens 
and  Samos  will  suggest  instructive  comparisons  between  Grecian 
oligarchy  and  Grecian  democracy. 
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CHAPTER    LXIIL 

THE  RESTORED  ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY,  AFTER  THE  DEPOSI- 
TION  OF  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED,  DOWN  TO-  THE  ARRIVAL  OF 
CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

The  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  at  Athens  (installed  in  the  Senate- 
B.0. 411.  house  about  February  or  March  411  b.c.,  and  deposed 
SSeS*"^  about  July  of  the  same  year),  after  four  or  five  months  of 
toe^FSif*'  danger  and  distraction  such  as  to  bring  her  almost  within 
Hundred.  the  grasp  of  her  enemies,  has  now  been  terminated  by 
the  restoration  of  her  democracy;  with  what  attendant  circum- 
stances has  been  amply  detailed.  I  now  revert  to  the  military  and 
naval  operations  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  partly  contemporaneous  with 
the  political  dissensions  at  Athens,  above  described. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Feloponnesian  fleet  of 
Pcioig)nne-  94  trircmos,^  having  remained  not  less  than  80  days  idle 
reToitof  at  Rhodes,  had  come  back  to  Miletus  towards  the  end  of 
Athena.  March ;  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  rescue  of 
Chios,  which  a  portion  of  the  Athenian  armament,  under  Strom- 
bichides  had  been  for  some  time  besieging,  and  which  was  now  in 
the  greatest  distress.  The  main  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos,  how- 
ever, prevented  Astyochus  from  effecting  this  object,  since  he  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  hazard  a  general  battle.  He  was  influ- 
enced partly  by  the  bribes,  partly  by  the  delusions  of  Tissaphemes, 
who  sought  only  to  wear  out  both  parties  by  protracted  war,  and 
who  now  professed  to  be  on  the  point  of  bringing  up  the  Phenician 
fleet  to  his  aid.  Astyochus  had  in  his  fleet  the  ships  which  had 
been  brought  over  for  cooperation  with  Phamabazus  at  the  Helles- 
pont, and  which  were  thus  equally  unable  to  reach  their  destina- 
tion. To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  Spartan  Derkyllidas  was  sent 
with  a  body  of  troops  by  land  to  the  Hellespont,  there  to  join 
Pharnabazus,  in  acting  against  Abydos  and  the  neighbouring  de- 
pendencies of  Athens.  Abydos,  connected  with  Miletus  by  colonial 
ties,  set  the  example  of  revolting  from  Athens  to  Derkyllidas  and 
Phamabazus ;  an  example  followed,  two  days  afterwards,  by  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Lampsakus. 

*  Tbucyd.  viii.  44,  45. 
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Ft  does  not  appear  that  there  was  at  this  time  any  Athenian 
force  in  the  Hellespont ;  and  the  news  of  this  danger  to  fSj^'^^ftJ^nj 
the  empire  in  a  firesh  quarter,  when  conveyed  to  Chios,  ch»08  u^^ 
alarmed  Strombichides,  the  commander  of  the  Athenian  improved 
besieging  armament  The  Chians,  driven  to  despair  by  um  cbiaiia. 
increasing  famine  as  well  as  by  want  of  relief  from  Astyochus,  and 
having  recently  increased  their  fleet  to  36  triremes  against  the 
Athenian  32,  by  the  arrival  of  12  ships  under  Leon  (obtained  from 
Miletus  during  the  absence  of  Astyochus  at  Rhodes),  had  sallied 
out  and  fought  an  obstinate  naval  battle  against  the  Athenians, 
with  some  advantage.^  Nevertheless  Strombichides  felt  compelled 
immediately  to  carry  away  24  triremes  and  a  body  of  hoplites  for 
the  relief  of  the  Hellespont.  Hence  the  Chians  became  sufficiently 
masters  oi  the  sea,  to  provision  themselves  afresh,  though  the  Athe- 
nian armament  and  fortified  post  still  remained  on  the  island. 
Astyochus  also  was  enabled  to  recall  Leon  with  the  twelve  triremes 
to  Miletus,  and  thus  to  strengthen  his  main  fleet.* 

The  present  appears  to  have  been  the  time,  when  the  oligarchical 
party  both  in  the  town  and  in  the  camp  at  Samos,  were  Dboontent  tn 
laying  their  plan  of  conspiracy  as  already  recounted,  and  ^{^  a^' 
when  the  Atiienian  generals  were  divided  in  opinion —  **  miwuw. 
Charminus  siding  with  this  party,  Leon  and  Diomedon  against  it 
Apprised  of  the  reigning  dissension,  Astyochus  thought  it  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  sailing  with  his  whole  fleet  up  to  the 
harbour  of  Samos,  and  ofiering  battle ;  but  the  Athenians  were  in 
no  condition  to  leave  the  harbour.  He  accordingly  returned 
to  Miletus,  where  he  again  remained  inactive,  in  expectation  (real 
or  pretended)  of  the  arrival  of  the  Phenician  ships.  But  the 
discontent  of  his  own  troops,  especially  the  Syracusan  contingent, 
presently  became  uncontrollable.  They  not  only  murmured  at  the 
inaction  of  the  armament  during  this  precious  moment  of  disunion 
in  the  Athenian  camp,  but  also  detected  the  insidious  policy 
of  Tissaphemes  in  thus  frittering  away  their  strength  without 
result ;  ^  policy  still  more  keenly  brought  home  to  their  feelings  by 
his  iiregularity  in  supplying  them  with  pay  and  provision,  which 
caused  serious  distress.  To  appease  their  clamours,  Astyochus  was 
compelled  to  call  together  a  general  assembly,  the  resolution  of 
which  was  pronounced  in  favour  of  immediate  battle.  He  accord- 
ingly sailed  from  Miletus  with  his  whole  fleet  of  112  triremes 
round  to  the  promontory  of  Mykale  immediately  opposite  Samos — 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  61,  62.    oIk  tXaffffov  I  very  deciBiye. 
Hx^i^^f  means  a  oertain  suocess,  not  |      '  Thucyd.  yiii.  63. 
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ordering  the  Milesan  hoplites  to  cross  the  promontory  by  land  to 
the  same  point  The  Athenian  fleet,  now  consisting  of  only  82 
sail,  in  the  absence  of  Strombichides,  was  then  moored  near 
Glauke  on  the  mainland  of  Mykale :  but  the  public  decision  just 
taken  by  the  Peloponnesians  to  fight  becoming  known  to  them, 
they  retired  to  Samos^  not  being  willing  to  engage  with  such 
inferior  numbers.' 

It  seems  to  have  been  during  this  last  interval  of  inaction  on  the 
part  of  Astyochus,  that  the  oligarchical  party  in  Samos  made  their 
attempt  and  miscarried ;  the  reaction  fit)m  which  attempt  brought 
about,  with  little  delay,  the  great  democratical  manifestation,  and 
solemn  oollectiye  oath,  of  the  Athenian  armament — coupled  with 
the  nomination  of  new,  cordial,  and  unanimous  generals.  Tbey 
were  now  in  high  enthusiasm,  anxious  for  batde  with  the  enemy ; 
and  Strombichides  had  been  sent  for  immediately,  that  the  fleet 
might  be  united  against  the  miun  enemy  at  Miletus.  That  officer 
had  recovered  Lampeakus,  but  had  failed  in  his  attempt  on 
Abydos.*  Having  established  a  central  fortified  station  at  Sestos, 
he  now  rejoined  the  fleet  at  Samos,  which  by  his  arrival  was 
stnnnbichi.  increased  to  108  sail.  He  arrived  in  the  night,  when 
fl^^iT^Mto  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  preparing  to  renew  its  attack 
^■™**^  from  Mykale  the  next  morning.  It  counted  of  112 
ships,  and  was  therefore  still  superior  in  number  to  the  Athenians. 
But  having  now  learnt  both  the  arrival  of  Strombichides,  and  the 
renewed  spirit  as  well  as  unanimity  of  the  Athenians,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian commanders  did  not  venture  to  persist  in  their  resolution 
of  fighting.  They  returned  back  to  Miletus,  to  the  mouth  of  which 
harbour  the  Athenians  sailed,  and  had  the  satisfiaction  of  offisring 
battie  to  an  unwilling  enemy.' 

Such  confession  of  inferiority  was  well-calculated  to  embitter  still 
Sil?'*°?Son  ^^'^^^'^  t^®  discontents  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at 
»^foroeafc  Miletus.  Tissaphcmes  had  become  more  and  more  par-* 
pcmt-TeToii  simonious  in  furnishing  pay  and  supplies;  while  the 
from  Atiieitf.  recall  of  Alkibiades  to  Samos,  which  happened  just  now, 
combined  with  the  uninterrupted  apparent  intimacy  between  him 
and  the  satrap,  confirmed  their  beli^  that  the  latter  was  intention- 
ally cheating  and  starving  them,  in  the  interest  of  Athens.  At  the 
same  time,  earnest  invitations  arrived  from  Phamabazus,  soliciting 
the  cooperation  of  the  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  with  liberal  promises 
of  pay  and  maintenance.  Klearchus,  who  had  been  sent  out  with 
the  last  squadron  from  Sparta  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  to 

1  Thucyd.  viu.  78,  79.  «  Thucyd.  ▼iii.  62.  •  Thucyd.  -riii.  79. 
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aid  Pharnabazus,  claimed  to  be  allowed  to  execute  his  orders; 
while  Astyochus  also,  having  renounced  the  idea  of  any  united 
action,  thought  it  now  expedient  to  divide  the  fleet,  which  he  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  support  Accordingly  Klearchus  was  sent  with 
forty  triremes  from  Miletus  to  the  Hellespont,  yet  with  instructions 
to  evade  the  Athenians  at  Samos  by  first  stretching  out  westward 
into  the  iEgean.  Encountering  severe  storms,  he  was  forced  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  squadron  to  seek  shelter  at  Delos,  and  even 
suffered  so  much  damage  as  to  return  to  Miletus,  from  whence  he 
himself  marched  to  the  Hellespont  by  land.  Ten  of  his  triremes, 
however,  under  the  Megarian  Helixus,  weathered  the  storm  and 
pursued  their  voyage  to  the  Hellespont,  which  was  at  this  moment 
unguarded,  since  Strombichides  seems  to  have  brought  back  all  his 
squadron.  Helixus  passed  on  unopposed  to  Byzantium,  a  Doric 
city  and  Megarian  colony,  from  whence  secret  invitations  had 
already  reached  him,  and  which  he  now  induced  to  revolt  from 
Athens.  This  untoward  news  admonished  the  Athenian  generals  . 
at  Samos,  whose  vigilance  the  circuitous  route  of  Klearchus  had 
eluded,  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  Hellespont,  whither  they 
sent  a  detachment,  and  even  attempted  in  vain  to  recapture 
Byzantium.  Sixteen  fresh  triremes  afterwards  proceeded  from 
Miletus  to  the  Hellespont  and  Abydos,  thus  enabling  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  to  watch  that  strait  as  well  as  the  Bosphorus  and 
Byzantium,^  and  even  to  ravage  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 

Meanwhile  the  discontents  of  the  fleet  at  Miletus  broke  out 
into  open  mutiny  against  Astyochus  and  TissaphemSs.  ^?^^^ 
Unpaid  and  only  half-fed,  the  seamen  came  together  in  ing  against 
crowds  to  talk  over  their  grievances ;  denouncing  Asty-  atituaua. 
ochus  as  having  betrayed  them  for  his  own  profit  to  the  satrap, 
who  was  treacherously  ruining  the  armament  under  the  inspirations 
of  Alkibiades*  Even  some  of  the  officers,  whose  silence  had  been 
hitherto  purchased,  began  to  hold  the  same  language  ;  perceiving 
that  the  mischief  was  becoming  irreparable,  and  that  the  men  were 
actually  on  the  point  of  desertion.  Above  all,  the  incorruptible 
Herrookrates  of  Syracuse,  and  Dorieus  the  Thurian  commander, 
zealously  espoused  the  claims  of  their  seamen,  who  being  mostly 
firemen  (in  greater  proportion  than  the  crews  of  the  Peloponnesian 
tdiips),  went  in  a  body  to  Astyochus,  with  loud  complaints  and 
demand  of  their  arrears  of  pay.  But  the  Peloponneaan  general 
received  them  with  haughtiness  and  even  with  menace,  lifting  up 
his  stick  to  strike  the  commander  Dorieus  while  advocating  their 

»  Thucyd.  ym.  80-99. 
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Uchaa  en- 
joins the 
Hileslana  to 
obey  Tina- 
pheni§8~ 
difloontent  of 
the  Mile- 
sians. 


cause.  Such  was  the  resentment  of  the  seamen  that  they  rushed 
forward  to  pelt  Astyochus  with  missiles :  he  took  refuge,  however, 
on  a  neighbouring  altar,  so  that  no  actual  mischief  was  done.^ 

Nor  was  the  discontent  confined  to  the  seamen  of  the  fleet  Hie 
TheSiMuian  Milcsians  also,  displeased  and  alarmed  at  the  fort  which 
oommUoner  Tissaphcmes  had  built  in  their  town,  watcked  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  attacking  it  by  surprise,  and  expelled  his 
garrison.  Though  the  armament  in  general,  now  full  of 
antipathy  against  the  satrap,  sympathised  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, yet  the  Spartan  commissioner  lichas  censured 
it  severely ;  intimating  to  the  Milesians  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
other  Greeks  in  the  king's  territory,  were  bound  to  be  subservient 
to  Tissaphemes  within  all  reasonable  limits — and  even  to  court 
him  by  extreme  subservience,  until  the  war  should  be  prosperously 
terminated.  It  appears  that  in  other  matters  also,  Lichaa  had 
enforced  instead  of  mitigating  the  authority  of  the  satrap  over 
them ;  so  that  the  Milesians  now  came  to  hate  him  vehemently,* 
and  when  he  shortly  afterwards  died  of  dckness,  they  refused 
permission  to  bury  him  in  the  spot  (probably  some  place  of  honour) 
which  his  surviving  countrymen  had  fixed  upon.  Though  Lichas 
in  these  enforcements  only  carried  out  the  stipulations  of  his  treaty 
with  Persia,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Milesians,  instead  of  acquiring 
autonomy  according  to  the  general  promises  of  Sparta,  were  now 
farther  from  it  than  ever,  and  that  imperial  Athens  had  protected 
them  against  Persia  much  better  than  Sparta. 

The  subordination  of  the  armament,  however,  was  now  almost  at 
Mindams  8^  ^"(1,  whcu  Miudarus  arrived  from  Sparta  as  admiral 
i!li^^^  to  supersede  Astyochus,  who  was  summoned  home  and 
as  admiral,     ^^^j^   |jjg    departure.      Both    Hermokrates   and   some 

Milesian  deputies  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  go  to 
Sparta  for  the  purpose  of  preferring  complaints  against  Tissa- 
phemes ;  while  the  latter  on  his  part  sent  thither  an  envoy  named 
Gaulites  (a  Karian  brought  up  in  equal  familiarity  with  the  Greek 
and  Karian  languages)  both  to  defend  himself  against  the  often* 
repeated  charges  of  Hermokrates,  that  he  had  been  treacherously 
withholding  the  pay  under  concert  with  Alkibiades  and  the  Athe- 
nians— ^and  to  denounce  the  Milesians  op  his  own  side,  as  having 
wrongfully  demolished  his  fori'    At  the  same  time,  he  thought  it 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  83,  84. 

s  Thucyd.  viiL  84.     *0  fidmoi  Aixns 

aatptpyu    xai    liov\€6tty  MtKriaiovs    xcd 
rohs  &AAovr  ip  r^  $aai\4ots  rh  ii4rpta, 


Ktd  iirt$€pairf^tty  liwf  &y  rhf  ir6\fuoy 
€i  BSrrai.  Ol  84  MiX'/jo'tot  i>py((om6  r  € 
aifT^  Kail  Hih  ravra  koX  St*  &\\a  roiov- 
rt^rpoira,  &c. 

3  Thucyd.  viii.  85. 
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necessary  to  piit  forward  a  new  pretence,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  negotiations  of  his  envoy  at  Sparta,  soothing  the 
impatience  of  the  arnuunent,  and  conciliating  the  new  admiral 
Mindarus.  He  announced  that  the  Phenician  fleet  was  on  the 
point  of  arriving  at  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  and  that  he  was  going 
thither  to  meet  it,  for  the  purpose  of  In^inging  it  up  to  the  seat  of 
war  to  cooperate  with  the  Peloponnesians.  He  invited  Lichas  to 
accompany  him,  and  engaged  to  leave  Tamos  at  Miletus,  as  deputy 
during  his  absence,  with  orders  to  furnish  pay  and  maintenance  to 
the  fleet^ 

Mindarus,  a  new  commander  without  any  experience  of  the 
mendacity  of  Tissaphemes,  was  imposed   upon  by  his  PheDicUm 
plausible  assurance,  and  even  captivated  by  the  near  l^Jdut 
prospect  of  so  powerful  a  reinforcement.     He  despatched  ^^Jji^'^ 
an  officer  named  Philippus  with  two  triremes  round  the  p**™^^ 
Triopian  Cape  to  Aspendus,  while  the  satrap  went  thither  by  land. 

Here  again  was  a  fresh  delay  of  no  inconsiderable  length,  while 
Tissaphemes  was  absent  at  Aspendus,  on  this  ostensible  purpose. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  Mindarus  was  undeceived,  for  Philippus 
found  the  Phenician  fleet  at  Aspendus,  and  was  therefore  at  first 
fiill  of  hope  that  it  was  really  coming  onward.  But  the  satrap  soon 
showed  that  his  purpose  now,  as  heretofore,  was  nothing  better 
than  delay  and  delusion.  The  Phenician  ships  were  147  in 
number ;  a  fleet  more  than  sufficient  for  concluding  the  maritime 
war,  if  brought  up  to  act  zealously.  But  Tissaphemes  aflected  to 
think  that  this  was  a  small  force,  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Great  King ;  who  had  commanded  a  fleet  of  300  sail  to  be  fitted 
out  for  the  service.'  He  waited  for  some  time  in  pretended 
expectation  that  more  ships  were  on  their  way,  disregarding  all  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Lacedemonian  officers. 

Presently  arrived  the  Athenian  Alkibiades,  with  thirteen  Athe- 
nian triremes,  exhibiting  himself  as  on  the  best  terms  AiuMadteat 
with  the  satrap.   He  too  had  made  use  of  the  approaching  bi?d?ubiV' 
Phenician  fleet  to  delude  his  countrymen  at  Samos,  by  SH^  tI*. 
promising  to  go  and  meet  Tissaphemes  at  Aspendus ;  so  2f  S?** 
as  to  determine  him,  if  possible,  to  employ  the  fleet  in  Atbenians. 


^  Thucyd.  viii.  87. 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  87.  Thie  greater  total, 
whicl^  TiflBaphemdfl  pretended  that  the 
Great  King  purposed  to  send,  is  tpeoi- 
fied  by  Diodorus  at  300  sail.  Thucy- 
didde  does  not  assign  any  precise  num- 
ber  (Diodor.  xiii.  38,  42,  46). 


On  a  subsequent  occasion,  too,  we 
hear  of  the  Phenician  fleet  as  intended 
to  be  augmented  to  a  total  of  300  sail 
(Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  1).  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  sort  of  standing  num- 
ber for  a  fleet  worthy  of  the  Persian 
king. 
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aid  of  Athens — but  at  the  Tery  least,  not  to  empky  it  in  aid  of 
Sparta.  The  latter  alternatiTe  of  the  promise  was  suffidentiy  safe, 
for  he  knew  well  that  Tissaphemes  had  no  intention  of  applying 
the  fleet  to  any  really  efficient  purpose.  But  he  was  thereby 
enabled  to  take  credit  with  his  countrymen  for  having  been  the 
means  of  divertbg  sudi  a  formidable  reinforcement  from  the 
fsnemy. 

Partly  the  apparent  confidence  between  Tissaphemes  and  Alki- 
phenfdaoB  biades — partly  the  impudent  shifts  of  the  former,  grounded 
fran  A^en-  on  the  incredible  pretence  that  the  fleet  was  insufficient 
dus  without  ^  number — at  length  satisfied  Philippus  that  the  present 
tam!^^  was  only  a  new  manifestation  of  deceit.  After  a  long 
n^  and    vexatious    interval,   he   apprised    Mindarus — not 

without  indignant  abuse  of  the  satrap — ^that  nothing  was  to  be 
hoped  from  the  fleet  at  Aspendus.  Yet  the  proceeding  of  Tissa- 
phemes, indeed,  in  bringing  up  the  Phenicians  to  that  place,  and 
still  withholding  the  order  for  farther  advance  and  action,  was  in 
every  one's  eyes  mysterious  and  unaccountable.  Some  fiinded  that 
he  did  it  with  a  view  of  levying  larger  bribes  from  the  Phenicians 
themselves,  as  a  premium  for  being  sent  home  without  fighting,  as 
it  appears  that  they  actually  were.  But  Thucydides  supposes  that 
he  had  no  other  motive  than  that  which  had  determined  his 
behaviour  during  tbe  last  year — ^to  protract  the  war  and  im- 
poverish both  Athens  and  Sparta,  by  setting  up  a  fresh  deception, 
which  would  last  for  some  weeks,  and  thus  procure  so  much 
delay.^  The  historian  is  doubtiess  right :  but  without  his  assurance, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
fiuudulent  pretence,  for  -so  inconaderable  a  time,  should  have  been 
held  as  an  adequate  motive  for  bringing  this  large  fleet  from 
Phenida  to  Aspendus,  and  tiien  sending  it  away  unemployed. 

Having  at  length  lost  his  hope  of  tiie  Phenician  ships,  Mindarus 
Mindaras  rcsolvcd  to  break  off  all  dealing  with  the  perfidious 
IStaT^tib  Tissaphemes — the  more  so  as  Tamos,  the  deputy  of  the 
^Jj^^j^  latter,  tiiough  left  ostensibly  to  pay  and  keep  the  fleet, 
"^oA^^^  performed  that  duty  with  greater  irregularity  than  ever 
flMt^"  — *^^  ^  conduct  his  fleet  to  the  Hellespont  into  co- 
Leeboi.  operation  with  Phamabazus,  who  still  continued  his 
promises  and  invitations.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet*  (73  triremes 
strong,  after  deducting  13  which  had  been  sent  under  Dorieus  to 
suppress  some  disturbances  in  Rhodes)  having  been  careftilly 
prepared  beforehand,  was  put  in  motion  by  sudden  order,  so  that 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  87,  88,  99.  «  Diodor.  xiii.  38. 
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no  previous  intiination  might  reach  the  Athenians  at  Samos. 
After  having  been  delayed  some  days  at  Ikarus  by  bad  weather^ 
Mindanis  reached  Chios  in  safety.*  But  here  he  was  pursued  by 
Thrasyllusy  who  passed,  with  55  triremes^  to  the  northward  of 
Chios,  and  was  thus  between  the  Lacedsemonian  admiral  and  the 
Hellespont  Believing  that  Mindanis  Would  remain  some  time  at 
Chios,  Thrasyllus  placed  scouts  both  on  the  high  lands  of  Lesbos 
and  on  the  continent  opposite  Chios,  in  order  that  he  might  receive 
instant  notice  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet^ 
Meanwhile  he  employed  his  Athenian  force  in  rfiducing  the 
Lesbian  town  of  Eresus,  which  had  been  lately  prevailed  on  to 
revolt  by  a  body  of  300  assailants  from  Kyme  under  the  Theban 
Anaxander— partly  Methymnaean  exiles  with  some  political  sym* 
pathisers,  partly  mercenary  foreigners — who  succeeded  in  carrying 
Eresus  after  fiuling  in  an  attack  on  Methymna.  Thrasyllus  found 
before  Eresus  a  small  Athenian  squadron  of  five  triremes  under 
Thrasybulus,  who  had  been  despatched  from  Samos  to  try  and 
forestall  the  revolt,  but  had  arrived  too  late.  He  was  &rther 
joined  by  two  triremes  from  the  Hellespont,  and  by  others  from 
Methymna,  so  that  his  entire  fleet  reached  the  number  of  67 
triremes,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Eresus ;  trusting 
to  his  scouts  for  timely  warning  in  case  the  enemy's  fleet  should 
move  northward. 

The  course  which  Thrasyllus  expected  the  Peloponneedan  fleet 
to  take,  was  to  sail  from  Chios  northward  through  the  londanu 
strait  which  separates  the  north-eastern  portion  of  that  vyuoB.  tad 
island  from  Mount  Mimas  on  the  Asiatic  mainland :  BeueqwDt ' 
after  which  it  would  probably  sail  past  Eresus  on  the  western  side 
of  Lesbos,  as  being  the  shortest  track  to  the  Hellespont — ^though  it 
might  also  go  round  on  the  eastern  side  between  Lesbos  and  the 
continent,  by  a  somewhat  longer  route.  The  Athenian  scouts 
were  planted  so  as  to  descry  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  if  it  either 
passed  through  this  strait  or  neared  the  island  of  Lesbos.  But 
Mindanis  did  neither ;  thus  eluding  their  watch  and  reaching  the 
Hellespont  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Athenians.  Having 
passed  two  days  in  provisioning  his  ships,  receiving  besides  from 
the  Cbians  three  tesserakosts  (a  Chian  coin  of  unknown  value)  for 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  100.  AMS/jmvos  d^ 
9rt  iv  rp  X/y  «fi|t  Kol  roftitras  tsbrhy 
ica0^|ciF  adrov,  aKowohs  fi^y  mar^ar^'- 

r lit 4 pas  iiittlp^,  fft  Apairoi  Kiyourro 
al  r^f  f » thrtts  fi^  \a0oiw,  Aa 


I  coDBtnie  rf   iurrtw4pas   ^f  ^  M  |  em  portion  of  Chio$, 


meaning  the  mainland  opposite  CSItos, 
not  opposite  Leabos.  The  words  may 
admit  either  sense,  rince  X(y  and 
atrrov  appear  so  immediately  before : 
and  the  situation  for  the  scouts  was 
much  more  suitable,  opposite  the  north* 
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each  man  among  his  seamen,  he  departed  on  the  third  day  from 
ChioSi  but  took  a  southerly  route  and  rounded  the  island  in  all 
haste  on  its  western  or  sea  side.    Haying  reached  and  passed  the 
northern  latitude  of  Chios,  he  took  an  eastward  course,  with  Lesbos 
at  some  distance  to  his  left-hand,  direct  to  the  mainland ;  which  he 
touched  at  a  harbour  called  Ejarterii  in  the  Phokaean  territory. 
Here  he  stopped  to  give  the  crew  their  morning  meal :  he  then 
crossed  the  arc  of  the  Gulf  of  Kyme  to  the  little  islets  called 
Arginus^  (close  on  the  Asiatic  continent  opposite  Mitylene),  where 
he  again  hatted  for  supper.    Continuing  his  voyage  onward  during 
most  part  of  the  night,  he  was  at  Harmatiis  (on  the  continent, 
directly  northward  and  opposite  to  Methymna)  by  the  next  day's 
morning  meal :  then  still  hastening  forward  after  a  short  halt,  he 
doubled  Cape  Lektum,  sailed  along  the  Troad  and  past  Tenedos, 
and  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  before  midnight;  where 
his  ships  were  distributed   at   Sigeium,   Rhoeteium,    and    other 
neighbouring  places.^ 


»  Thucyd.  viii.  101.  The  latter  por- 
tion of  this  voyage  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct; the  earlier  portion  less  so.  I 
describe  it  in  the  text  differently  from 
all  the  beet  and  most  recent  editors  of 
Thucydidds ;  from  whom  I  dissent  with 
the  less  reluctance,  as  they  all  here 
take  the  gravest  liberty  with  his  text, 
inserting  the  negative  ob  on  pure  con' 
jecture,  without  the  authority  of  a 
single  MS.  Nlebuhr  has  laid  it  down 
as  almost  a  canon  of  criticism  that  this 
is  never  to  be  done :  yet  here  we  have 
Kriiger  recommending  it,  and  Haack, 
GoUer,  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  M.  Didot, 
all  adopting  it  as  a  part  of  the  text  of 
Thucydid&s ;  without  even  following 
the  caution  of  Bekker  in  his  small 
edition,  who  admonishes  the  reader  by 
enclosing  the  word  in  brackets.  Na^, 
Dr.  Arnold  goes  so  far  as  to  say  m 
note,  **  This  correction  is  so  certain  and  so 
necessary y  that  it  only  shows  the  inattefition 
of  the  ectrlier  editors  that  it  was  not  made 
lunfj  since" 

The  words  of  Thucydidds,  without  this 
correction  and  as  they  stood  universally 
before  Haack's  edition  (even  in  Bekker's 
edition  of  1821),  are — 

*0  8i  fUlvivpos  iif  ro6r^  koL  cd  iK 
rijs  Xlov  T&v  n«XoiroKKi](rf«r  i^es  ^xt- 
ciriard/x^ytu  8^<riy  ii/i4paiSf  xat  \afi6ifrts 
irap^  T&y  Xlwy  rptis  rtwaptucoarks 
tKoarHs  Xlas  Tp  rplrji  8t&  rax^^y  inrai- 
povffty  ix  T^s  Xlov  T(\dyiaif 
Xva    fi.^    ireptTuxwcri    ra7s   4y  tij 


*£p^<ry  yavfflyf  &XX^  iy  api" 
cript^  r^y  Adtrfioy  ^x®'''''** 
^xXcoy  ^irl  r^y  ffxcipor.  Kol 
irpoafiaKSms  riis  ^toKoiZos  h  rhy  iw 
Kaprtplois  \ifx4ya,  ical  ipMrroxonfo'i^cyoiy 
xapaxXc^ayrcs  r^y  KvfudoM  8ccxyor»- 
tovyrai  iy  'Apytyyo^ais  r^s  ijir^lpoVf  iw 
ry  kyrirtipas  T^f  M<rvX^n}s,  &c. 

Haack  and  the  other  eminent  critioB 
just  mentioned,  all  insist  that  these 
words  as  they  stand  are  absurd  and 
contradictory,  and  that  it  is  indispensable 
to  insert  oh  before  xcX<i7iai;  so  that 
the  sentence  stands  in  liieir  editions 
&xafpov<riy  iK  r^s  Xlov  ov  X€- 
\dyiat.  They  all  picture  to  them- 
selves the  fleet  of  Mindarus  as  sailing 
from  the  town  of  Chios  northward,  and 
going  out  at  the  northern  strait.  Ad- 
mitting this,  they  say,  plausibly  enough, 
that  the  words  of  the  old  text  involve 
a  contradiction,  because  Mindarus  would 
be  going  in  the  direction  towards 
Eresus,  and  not  away  from  it;  though 
even  then,  the  propriety  of  their  cor* 
rection  would  be  disputable.  But  the 
word  T^XdytoSf  when  applied  to  ships 
departing  from  Chios — ^though  it  may 
perhaps  mean  that  thev  round  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  tne  island  and 
then  strike  west  round  Lesbos — yet 
means  also  as  naturally,  and  more  na- 
turally, to  announce  them  as  departing 
by  the  outer  sea^  or  sailing  on  tfie  seaside 
(round  the  southern  and  western  coast) 
of  the  island.     Accept  this  meaning^  and 
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By  this  well-laid  course,  and  accelerated  voyage,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  completely  eluded  the  lookers-out  of  Thrasyllus, 
and  reached  the  opening  of  the  Hellespont  when  that  admiral 


the  old  words  construe  perfectly  well. 
*A.Taip€ip  4k  rris  Xiov  Tf?Jiytos  is  the 
natural  and  proper  phrase  for  describ- 
ing the  circuit  of  Mindarus  round  the 
south  and  west  coast  of  Chios.  This, 
too,  was  the  only  way  by  which  he 
could  have  escaped  the  scouts  and  the 
ships  of  Thrasyllus:  for  which  same 
purpose  of  avoiding  Athenian  ships,  we 
find  (viil.  80)  the  squadron  of  Klear- 
chus,  on  another  occasion,  making  a 
long  circuit  out  to  sea.  If  it  be  sup- 
posed (which  those  who  read  ob  irt\d- 
yiai  must  suppose)  that  Mindarus  sailed 
first  up  the  northern  strait  between 
Chios  and  the  mainland,  and  then 
turned  his  course  east  towards  Phokssa, 
this  would  have  been  the  course  which 
Thnuyllus  expected  that  he  would  take; 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  explain  why 
he  was  not  seen  both  by  the  Athenian 
scouts  as  well  as  by  the  Athenian  gar- 
rison at  their  station  of  Delphinium  on 
Chios  itself.  Whereas  by  taking  the 
circuitous  route  round  the  southern  and 
western  coast,  he  never  came  in  sight 
either  of  one  or  the  other;  and  he 
was  enabled,  when  he  got  round  to  the 
latitude  north  of  the  island,  to  turn 
to  the  right  and  take  a  straight  easterly 
course  with  Lesbos  on  his  left  hand^  Uut 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  land  to  be 
out  of  sight  of  all  scouts.  'Aydy€a9M 
4ie  T^t  xTov  TtKdytos  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii. 
1.  17)  means  to  strike  into  the  open 
sea,  quite  dear  of  the  coast  of  Asia  : 
that  passage  does  not  decisively  indi- 
cate whether  the  ships  rounded  the 
south-east  or  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  island. 

We  are  here  told  that  the  seamen  of 
Mindarus  received  from  the  Chians  per 
head  three  Chian  tessarahostat.  Now  this 
is  a  small  Chian  coin,  nowhere  else 
mentioned;  and  it  is  surprising  to  find 
so  petty  and  local  a  denomination  of 
money  here  specified  by  Thucydidds, 
contrasted  with  the  different  manner 
in  which  Xenophon  describes  Chian 
payments  to  the  Peloponnesian  seamen 
(Hellen.  i.  6,  12;  ii.  1,  5).  But  the 
voyage  of  Mindarus  round  the  south 
and  west  of  the  island  explains  the 
circumstance.  He  must  have  landed 
twice  on  the  island  during  this  cir- 
cumnavigation (perhaps  starting  in  the 
evening),  for  diuner  and  supper:  and 


this  Chian  coin  (which  probably  had  no 
circulation  out  of  the  island)  served 
each  man  to  buy  provisions  at  the 
Chian  landing-places.  It  was  not  con- 
venient to  Mindarus  to  take  aboard 
more  provisions  in  kind  at  the  town  of 
Chios;  because  be  had  already  aboard  a 
stock  of  provisions  for  two  days — ^the 
subsequent  portion  of  his  voyage,  along 
the  coast  of  Aaia  to  Si£»ium,  during 
which  he  could  not  afford  time  to  halt 
and  buy  them,  and  where  indeed  the 
territory  was  not  friendly. 

It  is  enough  if  I  can  show  that  the 
old  text  of  Thucydidds  will  construe 
very  well,  without  the  violent  intrusion 
of  this  conjectural  ob.  But  I  can  show 
more:  for  this  negative  actually  ren- 
ders even  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence awkward  at  least,  if  not  inad- 
missible. Surelv,  hraipovffw  oh  ircX<£- 
yuut  &XX& — ought  to  be  followed  by  a 
correlative  adjective  or  participle  be- 
longing to  the  same  verb  hnraxpovatv  : 
yet  if  we  take  Ixoi^f  s  ss  such  correla- 
tive participle,  how  are  we  to  construe 
lxX€OK  I  In  order  to  express  the  sense 
which  Haack  brings  out,  we  ought 
surely  to  have  different  words,  such 
as — ohK  &Tifpatf  ix  r^s  Xiov  irtXAyuu, 
&AA'  ip  hpiirr4p^  rjj^v  Adtrfioy  ixorrts 
iirXtov  M  riiy  ^tipoy.  Even  the 
change  of  tense  from  present  to  past, 
when  we  follow  the  construction  of 
Haack,  is  awkward;  while  if  we  under- 
stand the  words  in  the  sense  which  I 
propose,  the  change  of  tense  is  perfectly 
adxnissible,  since  the  two  verbs  do  not 
both  refer  to  the  same  movement  or  to 
the  same  portion  of  the  voyage.  **  Tha 
fleet  starts  from  Chios  out  by  the  seorside 
of  the  island;  but  vohen  it  oame  to  hone 
Lesbos  on  the  left-hand^  it  sailed  straight  to 
the  continent" 

1  hope  that  I  am  not  too  late  to 
make  good  my  ypa/^r  (cWof,  or  protest 
against  the  unwarranted  right  of  Thu- 
cydidean  citizenship  which  the  recent 
editors  have  conferred  upon  this  word 
od  in  c.  101.  The  old  text  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  restored;  or  if  these  editors 
maintain  their  views,  they  ought  at 
least  to  enclose  the  word  in  brackets. 
In  the  edition  of  Thucydidds,  pub- 
lished at  Leipsio,  1845,  by  C.  A.  Koth, 
I  observe  that  the  text  is  still  correctly 
printed,  without  the  negative. 
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was  barely  apprised  of  its  departure  from  Chios.  When 
Atheniim  it  arrived  at  HarmatiiSy  however,  opposite  to  and 
toeaqvu^n  almost  within  sight  of  the  Athenian  station  at  Afe- 
fn^swtofl  thjmna,  its  progress  could  no  longer  remain  a  secret. 
la  the  night.  ^  j^  advanced  still  farther  along  the  Troad,  the  mo- 
mentous news  circulated  everywhere,  and  was  promulgated  through 
numerous  fire-signals  and  beacons  on  the  hill,  by  friend  as  well  as 
by  foe. 

These  signals  were  perfectly  visible,  and  perfectly  intelligible,  to 
the  two  hostile  squadrons  now  on  guard  on  each  side  of  the 
Hellespont:  18  Athenian  triremes  at  Sestos  in  Europe — 16 
Peloponnesian  triremes  at  Abydos  in  Asia.  To  the  former,  it 
was  destruction  to  be  caught  by  this  powerful  enemy  in  the  narrow 
channel  of  the  Hellespont  They  quitted  Sestos  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  passing  opposite  to  Abydos,  and  keeping  a  southerlf 
course  close  along  the  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  in  the  direction 
towards  Elseik  at  the  southern  extremity  of  that  peninsula,  so  as 
to  have  the  chance  of  escape  in  the  open  sea  and  of  joining 
Thrasyllus.  But  they  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass  even 
the  hostile  station  at  Abydos,  had  not  the  Peloponnedan  guardships 
received  the  strictest  orders  from  Mindarus,  transmitted  before  be 
left  Chios,  or  perhaps  even  before  he  left  Miletus,  that  if  he  should 
attempt  the  start,  they  were  to  keep  a  vigilant  and  special  look-out 
for  his  coming,  and  reserve  themselves  to  lend  him  such  assistance 
as  might  be  needed,  in  case  he  were  attacked  by  Thrasyllus. 
When  the  signals  first  announced  the  arrival  of  Mindarus,  the 
Peloponnefflan  guard-ships  at  Abydos  could  not  know  in  what 
position  he  was,  nor  whether  the  main  Athenian  fleet  might  not  be 
near  upon  him.  Accordingly  they  acted  on  these  previous  orders, 
holding  themselves  in  reserve  in  their  station  at  Abydos,  until 
daylight  should  arrive,  and  they  should  be  better  informed.  They 
thus  neglected  the  Athenian  Hellespontine  squadron  in  its  escape 
from  Sestos  to  Elsei^.^ 


1  Thueyd.  viii.  102.     O/  8^  'Atfijyaroi 
4y   rp    liiffr^,   ....    &s  a(no7s  oX  re 

irvpa  i^tU^rtif  iroXA.^  ir  rp  iroXcfUf 
t^opdma,  iyiw<ray  tri  i(nrk4ov<rtp  ol 
hiXoiroyp^fftot.  KpI  r^s  aJbryis  raOnts 
WKrbff  its  cTxoi'  rdxovs,  ^o/il^ayrts 
Tp  'Xjfpirov4\iFtf^  irap4it\€or  iw*  ^EKcuovP' 
roSf  PovK6fA9vot  iKir\€wrat  is  r^v  ei^pv- 
Xmpiup  rhs  r&p  iro\€/i(uv  ravs,  Ka\ 
rks  flip  ip  *Ap6h(i^  iKKaih^Ka 
navs  ikaSop,  Tpo€ipiifA4piis  ^v- 


alr&p  ikpaKAs  Hfowtp,  ^p  ix- 
ir\49»cri'  rhs  Zl  fitri  rod  Mtp^dpov  ifia 
ly  KaT»B6pr9s,  &c. 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  diffioalt  text, 
which  has  much  perplexed  the  com- 
mentaton,  and  which  1  venture  to 
translate  (aa  it  stands  in  my  text) 
differently  from  all  of  them.  The 
words — wpo9tpiifi4piis  4*vXaic^f  r^  ^(^^ 
MirX^f,  iir»s  abr&p  itPoicSs  Z^owrtp,  ^p 
iinr\4wrt — are  explained  hy  the  Scho- 
liast to  mean — "Although  watch  had 
been  enjoined  to  them  (i.  e.  to  the 
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On  arriving  about  daylight  near  the   southern  point  of  the 
Chersonese,  these  Athenians  were  descried  by  the  fleet  of  Mindarus 


PeloponneBian  guard-Bquadron  at  Ahj- 
doB)  by  the  frUndlj  approaching  fleet 
(of  Mindarus),  tliat  they  should  keep 
strict  guard  on  the  Athenians  at  Sestos, 
in  case  the  latter  should  sail  out." 

Dr.  Arnold,  Qdller,  Poppo,  and  M. 
Didot,  all  accept  this  construction, 
though  all  agree  that  it  is  most  harsh 
and  confused.  The  former  says,  "  This 
again  is  most  strangely  intended  to 
mean,   irpo9i(n^fi4yov    osbrou    hirh    r&w 

robs  vo\9fUovs," 

To  construe  r^  ^iXi^  MtX^  as  equi- 
valent to  bwh  rw  iirnt\€6yrwp  ^i\»y, 
is  certainly  such  a  harshness  as  we 
ought  to  he  very  glad  to  escape.  And 
the  construction  of  the  Scholiast  in- 
YoWes  another  libwt^  which  I  cannot 
but  consider  as  objectionable.  He  sup- 
plies, in  his  paraimrBse,  the  word  Kal- 
rot — although — ^firom  his  own  imagina- 
tion. There  is  no  indication  of  although, 
either  express  or  implied,  in  the  text 
of  Thucydidds ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
hazardous  to  assume  into  the  meaning 
BO  decisiye  a  particle  without  any  au- 
thority. The  genitiye  absolute,  when 
annexed  to  the  main  predication  af- 
firmed in  the  verb,  usually  denotes 
something  naturally  connected  with  it 
in  the  way  of  cause,  concomitancy,  ex- 
planation, or  modification — not  somo- 
thing  opposed  to  it,  requiring  to  be 
preCtoed  by  an  although ;  if  this  latter 
be  intended,  then  the  word  although  is 
expressed,  not  left  to  be  understood. 
After  Thucydidds  has  told  us  that  the 
Athenians  at  Sestos  escaped  their  oppo- 
site enemies  at  Abydos — when  he  next 
goes  on  to  add  something  imder  the 
genitive  absolute,  we  expect  that  it 
should  be  a  new  fiict  wMch  explains 
why  or  how  they  escaped :  but  if  the 
new  fact  which  he  tells  us,  £ur  from 
explaining  the  escape,  renders  it  more 
extraordinary  (such  as,  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  had  received  strict  orders  to 
watch  them),  he  would  surely  prepare 
the  reader  for  this  new  fact  by  an 
express  particle  such  as  although  or  not- 
withstanding,  "The  Athenians  escaped, 
aithough  the  Peloponneeians  had  received 
the  strictest  orders  to  watch  them  and 
block  them  up."  Ab  nothing  equiva- 
lent to,  or  implying,  the  adversative 
particle  although  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Greek  words,  so  I  infer,  as  a  high  pro- 
bability, that  it  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
the  meaning. 


Differing  from  the  commentators,  I 
think  that  these  words — rpoufnifiiyTis 
ibvXainis  r^  4ptX.i<i^  MirA.9»,  Bwms  aln&v 
weucwf  t^ovctr,  ^¥  iicirk4w<rt — do  assign 
the  reason  for  the  finct  which  had  been 
immediately  before  announced,  and 
which  was  really  extraordinary ;  vis. 
that  the  Athenian  Bquadron  was  al- 
lowed to  pass  by  Abydos,  and  escape 
from  Sestos  to  Elotls.  That  reason 
was,  that  the  Peloponnesian  guard- 
squadron  had  before  received  special 
orders  frt)m  Mindarus,  to  concentrate 
its  attention  and  watchfulneu  i^xm  his 
approaching  squadron;  hence  it  arose 
that  they  left  the  Athenians  at  Sestos 
unnoticed. 

The  words  r^  4»tX(9»  MvXy  are  equi- 
valent to  r^  r&v  ^iXmv  M-wK^,  and 
the  pronoun  ahr&v,  which  imme- 
diately follows,  refers  to  ^(X«r  {the 
approaching  fleet  of  Mindarus),  not  to 
the  Athenians  at  Sestos,  as  the  Scho- 
liast and  the  commentators  construe 
it.  This  mistake  about  the  reference  of 
alrr&y  seems  to  me  to  have  put  them 
all  wrong. 

That  T^  ^iXi^  MvX^  must  be  con- 
strued as  equivalent  to  r^  rSy  ^iXmv 
MfX^  is  certain:  but  it  is  not  equi- 
valent to  ^b  rfiy  hrtrXioPTVP  ^iXmp — 
nor  is  it  possible  to  construe  the  words 
as  the  Scnoliast  would  understand  them 
^-*' orders  had  been  previously  given  by 
the  approach  (or  arrvxJ)  of  their  friends  f 
whereby  we  should  turn  6  MtKovs 
into  an  acting  and  commanding  per- 
sonality. The  "  approach  of  ^eir 
friends"  is  an  event — which  may  pro- 
perly be  said  "to  have  produced  an 
effect " — ^but  which  cannot  be  said  "  to 
have  given  previous  orders.'*  It  appears 
to  me  that  r^  ^tXl^  M-rK^  is  the 
dative  case  governed  by  ^vKeucfis — "a 
look-out  for  the  arrival  of  the  Pelopon- 
neeians" havio^  been  enjoined  (upon 
these  guard-ships  at  Abydos)— "7%^^ 
had  &«m  ordered  to  watch  for  the  ap- 
proaching voyage  of  their  friends,**  The 
English  preposition  for  expresses  here 
exactly  the  sense  of  the  Greek  dative — 
that  is,  the  object,  purpose,  or  persona 
whose  benefit  is  referred  to. 

The  words  iinmediatelv  succeeding — 
Sirwf  ssbrwy  (r&y  ^iko»y)  aamKms  t^oveiy, 
9^y  4inr\4wri—Sire  an  expansion  of  con- 
sequences intended  to  follow  fi^m*— 
4»vXoic^s  r^  4»iA/y  MtK^,  "  They  shall 
watch  for  the  approach  of  the  main 
fleet,  in  order  that  they  may  devote 
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which  Imd   come  the  night  before  to  the  opposite  stotioiis    of 
ThraajyiiM    Siffeium  and  RhoBteium.    The  latter  immediately  cave 

and  the  ,*=>  ,  ,        .    ,        .  .      .t  .t  ^    •         i 

Athenian       chasc  :  Dut  the  Athenians,  now  in  the  wide  sea,  contnred 
HeiiesponL    to  cscapc  most  of  them  to  Imbros — ^not  without  the  loss 


special  and  paramount  regard  to  its 
safety,  in  case  it  makes  a  start."  For 
the  phrase  iwoucAs  ^xtur,  compare  He- 
rodot,  i.  24;  viii.  109.  Plutarch,  The- 
seus, c.  33:  ikvaK&Sy  ^vXaicrfis,  irpo- 
wifTucSii^  hrifitX&s — the  notes  of  Arnold 
and  Qoller  here ;  and  Kiihner,  Qr.  Gr. 
sect.  533.  ikvauc&s  ^x*^^  rivos  for  ivi/it- 
\tia0M,  The  words  irtucws  tx^*-^  ®^~ 
press  the  anxious  and  special  vigilance 
which  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  at 
Abvdoe  was  diluted  to  keep  for  the 
arrival  of  Mindarus  and  his  fleet,  which 
was  a  matter  of  doubt  and  danger:  but 
they  would  not  be  properly  applicable 
to  the  duty  of  that  squadron  as  re- 
spects the  opposite  Athenian  squadron 
at  Sestos,  which  was  hardly  of  superior 
force  to  themselves,  and  was  besioes  an 
avowed  enemy,  in  sight  of  their  own 
port. 

Lastly,  the  words  ^v  iterXiuai  refer 
to  Mindarus  and  his  fleet  about  to  start 
from  ChioSf  as  their  subject — not  to  the 
Athenians  at  Sestos. 

The  whole  sentence  would  stand  thus, 
if  we  dismiss  the  peculiaidties  of  Thu- 
cydid^  and  express  the  meaning  in 
common  Greek — Kal  rks  fihtf  iy  *A/3^8« 
iKKcdd€Ka  vavs  QAOtiycuoi)  tKoBov*  vpofl" 
pTfTO  ykp  (^ixflyais  reus  yavaw)  ^v\d<r- 
<ruv  rhy  MirKovy  r&y  ^Iktoy,  Swtcs 
adr&y  (r&y  ipiKwy)  hfOK&s  %^ov<ny, 
fjy  iicir\4»iru  The  verb  ^uXdca'tiy  here 
(and  of  course  the  abstract  substantive 
^vXaiH}  which  represents  it)  signifies  to 
watcfi  for  or  wait  for:  like  Thucyd.  ii.  3. 
4pvX.d^ayr€S  tri  Wntra^  koX  ahrh  rh  vc- 
piopOpoy;  also  viii.  41.  i^6\aaa'€. 

If  we  construe  the  words  in  this 
way,  they  will  appear  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  general  scheme  and 
purpose  of  Mindarus.  That  admiral  is 
bent  upon  carrying  his  fleet  to  the 
Hellespont,  but  to  avoid  an  action  with 
Thrasyllus  in  doing  so.  This  is  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish,  and  can  only  be 
done  by  great  secrecy  of  proceeding,  as 
well  as  by  an  unusual  route.  He  sends 
orders  beforehand  from  Chios  (perhaps 
even  from  Mildtu^,  before  he  quitted 
that  place)  to  the  Peloponnesian  squad- 
ron guarding  the  Hellespont  at  Abydos. 
He  contemplates  the  possible  case  that 
Thrasyllus  may  detect  his  plan,  inter- 
cept him  on  the  passage,  and  perhaps 


block  him  up  or  compel  him  to  fight 
in  some  roadstead  or  bay  on  the  eomst 
opposite  Lesbos,  or  on  the  Troad  (which 
would  indeed  have  come  to  pass,  had 
he  been  seen  by  a  single  hostile  fishinR- 
boat  in  rounding  the  island  of  Chios). 
Now  the  orders  sent  forward,  direct 
the  Peloponnesian  squadron  at  Abydoa 
what  they  are  to  do  in  this  contin- 
gency; since  without  such  orders,  the 
captain  of  the  squadron  would  not  have 
known  what  to  do,  assuming  Mindarus 
to  be  intercepted  by  Thrasyllus — ^whe- 
ther  to  remain  on  Ruard  at  the  Hel- 
lespont, which  was  his  special  duty; 
or  to  leave  the  Hellespont  unguard«i, 
keep  his  attention  concentrated  on  Min- 
darus, and  come  forth  to  help  him. 
"Let  your  first  thought  be  to  ensure 
the  safe  arrival  of  tha  main  fleet  at 
the  Hellespont,  and  to  come  out  and. 
rander  help  to  it,  if  it  be  attacked 
in  its  route;  even  though  it  be  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose  to  leave  the 
Hellespont  for  a  time  unguarded." 
Mindarus  could  not  tell  beforehand  the 
exact  moment  when  he  would  start 
from  Chios— nor  was  it  indeed  abso- 
lutely certain  that  he  would  start  at  all, 
if  the  enemy  were  watching  him:  his 
orders  were  therefore  sent,  conditional 
upon  his  being  able  to  get  oS  {^y  4  «- 
r\4w€ri).  But  he  was  lucky  enough, 
by  the  well-laid  plan  of  his  voyage,  to 
get  to  the  Hellespont  without  encoun- 
tering an  enemy.  The  Peloponnesian 
squadron  at  Abydos,  however,  having 
received  his  special  orders — ^when  the 
fire-signals  acquainted  them  that  he  was 
approaching,  thought  only  of  keeping 
themselves  in  reserve  to  lend  him  assist- 
ance if  he  needed  it,  and  neglected  the 
Athenians  opposite.  As  it  was  night, 
probablv  the  best  thin|;  which  they 
could  do,  was  to  wait  in  Abydos  for 
daylight,  until  they  could  leam  parti- 
culars of  his  position,  and  how  or  where 
they  could  render  aid. 

We  thus  see  both  the  general  purpose 
of  Mindarus,  and  in  what  manner  the 
orders  which  he  had  transmitted  to  the 
Peloponnesian  squadron  at  Abydos, 
brought  about  indirectly  the  escape  of 
the  Athenian  squadron  without  inter- 
ruption from  Sestos. 


r* 
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however  of  four  triremes,  one  even  captured  with  all  the  crew  on 
board,  near  the  temple  of  Protesilaus  at  Elaeiis :  the  crews  of  the 
other  three  escaped  ashore.  Mindarus  was  now  joined  by  the 
squadron  from  Abydos,  and  their  united  force  (86  triremes  strong) 
was  employed  for  one  day  in  trying  to  storm  Elae^.  Failing  in 
this  enterprise,  the  fleet  retired  to  Abydos.  Before  all  could  arrive 
there,  Thrasyllus  with  his  fleet  arrived  in  haste  from  Eresus,  much 
disappointed  that  his  scouts  had  been  eluded  and  all  his  calcu*^ 
lations  baffled.  Two  Peloponnesian  triremes,  which  had  been 
more  adventurous  than  the  rest  in  pursuing  the  Athenians,  fell  into 
his  hands.  He  awaited  at  Elseiis  the  return  of  the  fugitive  Athe^ 
nian  squadron  from  Imbros,  and  then  began  to  prepare  his  triremes,  . 
76  in  number,  for  a  general  action. 

After  five  days  of  such  preparation,  his  fleet  was  brought  to 
battle,  sailing  northward  towards  Sestus  up  the  Helles-  Batueof 
pont,  by  single  ships  ahead,  along  the  coast  of  the  — Tietoiyof 
Chersonese,  or  on  the  European  side.  The  left  or  most  fleet.  *°*° 
advanced  squadron  under  Thrasyllus,  stretched  even  beyond  the 
headland  called  Kynossema,  or  the  Dog's  Tomb,  ennobled  by  the 
legend  and  the  chapel  of  the  Trojan  queen  Hecuba :  it  was  thus 
nearly  opposite  Abydos,  while  the  right  squadron  under  Thrasy- 
bulus  was  not  very  far  from  the  southern  mouth  of  the  strait,  nearly 
opposite  Dardanus.  Mindarus  on  his  side  brought  intx)  action 
eighty-six  triremes  (ten  more  than  Thrasyllus  in  total  number), 
extending  from  Abydos  to  Dardanus  on  the  Asiatic  shore;  the 
Syracusans  under  Hermokrates  being  on  the  right,  opposed 
to  Thrasyllus,  while  Mindarus  with  the  Peloponnesian  ships  was  on 
the  left  opposed  to  Thrasybulus.  The  epibatse  or  maritime 
hoplites  on  board  the  ships  of  Mindarus  are  said  to  have  been 
superior  to  the  Athenians,  but  the  latter  had  the  advantage 
in  skilful  pilots  and  nautical  manoeuvring :  nevertheless  the 
description  of  the  battle  tells  us  how  much  Athenian  manoeuvring 
had  fallen  off  since  the  glories  of  Phormion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  nor  would  that  eminent  seaman  have  selected 
for  the  scene  of  a  naval  battle  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Hellespont 
Mindarus  took  the  aggressive,  advancing  to  attack  near  the 
European  shore,  and  trying  to  outflank  his  opponents  on  both 
sides,  as  well  as  to  drive  them  up  against  the  land.  Thrasyllus  on 
one  wing,  and  Thrasybulus  on  the  other,  by  rapid  movements, 
extended  themselves  so  as  to  frustrate  this  attempt  to  outflank 
them ;  but  in  so  doing,  they  stripped  and  weakened  the  centre, 
which  was  even  deprived  of  the  sight  of  the  left  wing  by  means  of 
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the  projecting  headland  of  Kynosaema.  Thus  unsupported,  the 
centre  was  vigorously  attacked  and  roughly  handled  by  the  middle 
division  of  Mindarus.  Its  ships  were  driven  up  against  the  land, 
and  the  assailants  even  disembarked  to  push  their  victory  against 
the  men  ashore.  But  this  partial  success  threw  the  central  Pelo- 
ponnesian  division  itself  into  disorder,  while  Thrasybulus  and 
Thrasyllus  carried  on  a  conflict  at  first  equal,  and  presently 
victorious,  against  the  ships  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  enemy. 
Having  driven  back  both  these  two  divisions,  they  easily  chased 
away  the  disordered  ships  of  the  centre,  so  that  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  was  put  to  flight,  and  found  shelter  first  in  the  river 
Meidius,  next  in  Abydos.  The  narrow  breadth  of  the  Hellespont 
forbade  either  long  pursuit  or  numerous  captures.  Nevertheless 
eight  Chian  ships,  five  Corinthians,  two  Ambrakian  and  as  many 
Boeotian,  and  firom  Sparta,  Syracuse,  Pellene  and  Leukas,  one 
each — ^fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenian  admirals ;  who  however 
on  thdr  own  side  lost  fifteen  ships.  They  erected  a  trophy  on  the 
headland  of  Eynossema,  near  the  tomb  or  chapel  of  Hecuba; 
not  omitting  the  usual  duties  of  burying  their  own  dead,  and 
giving  up  those  of  the  enemy  under  the  customary  request  for 
truce^* 

A  victory  so  incomplete  and  indecisive  would  have  been  little 
R^iwat  valued  by  tiie  Athenians,  in  the  times  preceding  the 
thevictoiy.  Sicilian  expedition.  But  since  that  overwhelming  dis- 
aster, followed  by  so  many  other  misfortunes,  and  last  of  all, 
by  the  defeat  of  Thymocharis  with  the  revolt  of  Euboea — ^their 
spirit  had  been  so  sadly  lowered,  that  the  trireme  which  brought 
the  news  of  the  batfle  of  Eynossema,  seemingly  towards  the  end 
of  August  411  B.C.,  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  delight  and 
triumph.  They  began  to  feel  as  if  the  ebb-tide  had  reached 
its  lowest  point,  and  had  begun  to  turn  in  their  favour,  holding  out 
some  hopes  of  ultimate  success  in  the  war.  Another  piece 
of  good  fortune  soon  happened  to  strengthen  this  belief.  Mindarus 
was  compelled  to  reinforce  himself  at  the  Hellespont  by  sending 
Hippokrates  and  Epikles  to  bring  the  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  now 


1  Thuoyd.  Tiii.  105,  106;  Diodor.  zui. 
30,40. 

The  seneral  account  which  Diodorus 
gives  of  this  battle,  is,  even  in  its  most 
essential  features,  not  reoondleable  with 
Thucydidds.  It  is  vain  to  try  to  blend 
them.    I  have  been  able  to  borrow  from 


Diodonis  hardlv  anything  except   his 

tLe    supei' 
Athenian  pilots,  and  the  Peloponnaeian 


statement  of  tne    superiority   of  the 


epibatee.  He  states  that  twenty-five 
fresh  ships  arrived  to  join  the  Athe- 
m'ans  in  the  middle  of  Uie  battle,  and 
determined  the  victory  in  their  favour: 
this  circumstance  is  evidently  bozrowed 
from  the  subsequent  oonnict  a  few 
months  afterwards. 

^  We  owe  to  him,  however,  the  men- 
tion of  the  chapel  or  tomb  of  Hecuba 
on  the  headland  of  Kynossdma. 
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acting  at  Euboea.^  This  was  in  itself  an  important  relief  to 
Athens,  by  withdrawing  an  annoying  enemy  near  home.  But 
it  was  still  farther  enhanced  by  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  the 
fleet,  which  in  pasung  round  the  headland  of  Mount  Athos  to  get 
to  Asia,  was  oTertaken  by  a  terrific  storm  and  nearly  destroyed, 
with  great  loss  of  life  among  the  crews ;  so  that  a  remnant  only 
under  Hippokrates  survived  to  join  Mindarus.* 

But  though  Athens  was  thus  exempted  from  all  fear  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  side  of  Euboea,  the  consequences  of  this  BridmacnMB 
departure  of  the  fleet  were  such  as  to  demonstrate  how  Joining  eo- 
irreparably  the  island  itself  had  passed  out  of  her  supre-  Bawtia. 
macy.  The  inhabitants  of  Chalkis  and  the  other  cities,  now  left 
without  foreign  defence  against  her,  employed  themselves  jointly 
with  the  Boeotians,  whose  interest  in  the  case  was  even  stronger 
than  their  own,  in  divesting  Eubcea  of  its  insular  character, 
by  constructing  a  mole  or  bridge  across  the  Euripus,  the  narrowest 
portion  of  the  Euboean  strait,  where  Chalkis  was  divided  from 
Bceotia.  From  each  coast  a  mole  was  thrown  out,  each  mole 
guarded  at  the  extremity  by  a  tower,  and  leavmg  only  an  interme- 
diate  opening,  broad  enough  for  a  single  vessel  to  pass  through, 
covered  by  a  wooden  bridga  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenian 
Theramenes,  with  thirty  triremes,  presented  himself  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking.  The  Euboeans  and  Boeotians  both 
prosecuted  it  in  such  numbers,  and  with  so  much  zeal,  that  it  was 
speedily  brought  to  completion.  Euboda,  so  lately  the  most 
important  island  attached  to  Athens,  is  from  henceforward  a 
portion  of  the  mainland,  altogether  independent  of  her,  even 
though  it  should  please  fortune  to  re-establish  her  maritime 
power.* 


»  Thucyd.  viii.  107  ;  Diodor.  xiii.  41. 

'  I>iodor.  xiiL  41.  It  is  probable 
that  this  fleet  was  in  great  part  ficeotian ; 
and  twelve  seamen  who  escaped  from 
the  wreck  commemorated  their  rescue 
by  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of 
Athtod  at  Kordneia ;  which  inscription 
was  read  and  copied  by  Ephoras.  By 
an  ezsggerated  and  oyer-Uteral  confi- 
dence in  the  words  of  it,  I>iodorus  is 
led  to  ai&rm  that  these  twelre  men  were 
the  only  persons  saved,  and  that  every 
other  perscm  perished.  But  we  know 
perfectly  that  Hippokratte  himself  sur- 
vived, and  that  he  was  alive  at  the  sub- 
sequent battle  of  Kyxikus  (Xenoph. 
HeUen.  i.  1,  23). 

Respecting  the  danger  of  sailing  round 
the  promontory  of  Athos,  the  reader  is 


referred  to  a  former  chapter  of  this 
work,  wherein  the  ship-canal,  cut  across 
the  Isthmus  by  order  of  Xerxes,  is  de- 
scribed; together  with  an  instructive 
citation  from  Colonel  Leake's  Travels. 
See  ch.  xxxviii.  of  this  History. 

*  Diodor.  ziii.  47.  He  places  this 
event  a  year  later,  but  I  agree  with 
Sievers  in  conceiving  it  as  following 
with  little  delay  on  the  withdrawal  of 
. theprotecting  fleet  (Sievers,  Conmient. 
in  SLenoph.  Hellen.  p.  9;  not.  p.  66). 

See  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  m  North- 
ern Greece,  for  a  description  of  the  Eu- 
ripus, and  the  adjoining  ground,  with  a 
plan,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ziv.  p.  259-265. 

I  cannot  make  out  from  Colonel  Leake 
what  is  the  exact  breadth  of  the  channel. 
Strabo  talks  in  his  time  of  a  bridge  reach- 
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The  battle  of  Eynossema  produced  no  very  important  conse-. 
Revolt  of  quenceS)  except  that  of  encouragement  to  the  Athenians, 
Kyxikuft.  Even  just  after  the  action,  Kyzikus  revolted  from  them, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  after  it,  the  Athenian  fleet,  hastily  refitted 
at  Sestos,  sailed  to  that  place  to  retake  it.  It  was  unfortified, 
so  that  they  succeeded  witii  little  difficulty,  and  imposed  upcm  it 
a  contribution :  moreover  in  the  voyage  thither,  they  gained  an 
additional  advantage  by  capturing,  off  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Propontis,  those  eight  Peloponnesian  triremes  which  had  accom- 
plished, a  little  while  before,  the  revolt  of  Byzantium.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  Athenian  fleet  had  left  Sestos, 
Mindarus  sailed  from  his  station  at  Abydos  to  Elaefis,  and 
recovered  all  the  triremes  captured  from  him  at  Eynossema,  which 
the  Athenians  had  tiiere  deposited ;  except  some  of  them  which 
were  so  much  damaged  that  the  inhabitants  of  Elasfis,  set  them  on 
fire.^ 

But  that  which  now  began  to  constitute  a  tar  more  important 
zeauf  element  of  the  war,  was,  the  difference  of  character  be- 
xns against  twccn  Tissaphcmes  and  Phamabazus^  and  the  transfer  of. 
Importance  the  Pelopounesian  fleet  from  the  satrapy  of  the  former  to 
money.  that  of  the  latter.  Tissaphemes,  while  furnishing  neither 
aid  nor  pay  to  the  Peloponnesians,  had  by  his  treacherous  promises 
and  bribes  enervated  all  their  proceedings  for  the  last  year,  with 
the  deliberate  view  of  wasting  both  tiie  belligerent  parties. 
PharnabazuB  was  a  brave  and  earnest  man,  who  set  himself  to  assist 
them  strenuously,  by  men  as  well  as  by  money,  and  who  laboured 
hard  to  put  down  the  Athenian  power;  as  we  shall  find  him 
labouring  equally  hard,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  to  bring  about 
its  partial  renovation.  From  this  time  forward,  Persian  aid 
becomes  a  reality  in  the  Grecian  war;  and  in  the  main — first 
through  the  hands  of  Phamabazus,  next  through  those  of  tiie 
younger  Cyrus — ^the  determining  reality.  For  we  shall  find  that 
while  the  Peloponnesians  are  for  the  most  part  well-paid,  out  of  the 
Persian  treasury — ^the  Athenians,  destitute  of  any  such  resource, 
are  compelled  to  rely  on  the  contributions  which  they  can  levy 
here  and  there,  without  established  or  accepted  right;  and  to 
interrupt  for  this   purpose   even  the   n)ost  promising  career   of 


ing  200  feet  (x.  p.  400).  But  there  must 
have  been  mftterial  alterationa  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  ChaUus  during  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  (Strabo,  x. 
p.  447).  The  bridge  here  described  by 
DiodoruB,  covering  an  open  space  broad 
enough  for  one  ship,  could  scarcely  have 


been  more  than  20  feet  broad;  for  it  was 
not  at  all  designed  to  render  the  passage 
easy.  The  ancient  ships  could  all  lower 
their  masts.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
Colonel  Leake  (p.  259)  must  have  read 
in  Diodorus  xiii.  47 — oh  in  place  of  6. 
»  Thucyd.  viii.  107. 
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success.  Tweuty-ax  years  after  this,  at  a  time  when  Sparta  had 
lost  her  Persian  allies,  the  Lacedaemonian  Teleutias  tried  to 
appease  the  mutiny  of  his  unpaid  seamen,  by  telling  them  how 
much  nobler  it  was  to  extort  pay  from  the  enemy  by  means 
of  their  own  swords,  than  to  obtain  it  by  truckling  to  the  foreigner ;  ^ 
and  probably  the  Athenian  generals,  during  these  previous  years 
of  struggle,  tried  similar  appeals  to  the  generosity  of  their  soldiers. 
But  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  the  new  constant  paymaster  now 
introduced  gave  fearful  odds  to  the  Spartan  cause. 

The  good  pay  and  hearty  cooperation  which  the  Peloponnesians 
now  enjoyed  from  Pharnabazus,  only  made  them  the  Tteaphemte 
more  indignant  at  the  previous  deceit  of  Tissaphemes.  {gfpe?^. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment,  they  readily  lent  "*«*"»• 
aid  to  the  inhabitants  of  Antandrus  in  expelling  his  general 
Arsakes  with  the  Persian  garrison.  Arsakes  had  recently  com- 
mitted an  act  of  murderous  perfidy,  under  the  influence  of  some 
unexplained  pique,  against  the  Delians  established  at  Adramyt- 
tium:  he  had  summoned  their  principal  citizens  to  take  part  as 
*  allies  in  an  expedition,  and  had  caused  them  all  to  be  surrounded, 
shot  down,  and  massacred  during  the  morning  meal.  Such  an  act 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  hatred  and  alarm  among  the 
neighbouring  Antandrians,  who  invited  from  Abydos,  across  the 
mountain  range  of  Ida,  a  body  of  Peloponnesian  hoplites ;  by  whose 
aid  Antandrus  was  liberated  from  the  Persians.* 

In  Miletus  as  well  as  in  Knidus,  Tissaphemes  had  already 
experienced  the  like  humiliation : '  Lichas  was  no  longer  alive  to 
back  his  pretensions :  nor  do  we  hear  that  he  obtained  any  result 
from  the  complaints  of  his  envoy  Gaulites  at  Sparta.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  began  to  fear  that  he  had  incurred  a  weight  of 
enmity  which  might  prove  seriously  mischievous,  and  he  was  not 
without  jealousy  of  the  popularity  and  possible  success  of  Pharna- 
bazus. The  delusion  respecting  the  Phenician  fleet,  now  that 
Mindarus  had  openly  broken  with  him  and  quitted  Miletus,  was  no 
longer  avdlable  to  any  useful  purpose.  Accordingly  he  dismissed 
the  Phenician  fleet  to  their  own  homes,  pretending  to  have  received 
tidings  that  the  Phenician  towns  were  endangered  by  sudden 
attacks  from   Arabia   and   Egypt  ;^   while   he   himself  qmtted 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  y.  1,  17.  Compare 
a  like  ezplaaatibn,  under  nobler  circum- 
stances, crom  the  Spartan  Eallikratidas, 
Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  6,  7 ;  Plutarch,  Ly- 
sander^  o.  6. 

>  Thucyd.  Tiu.  108  ;  Diodor.  zui.  42. 

>  Thucyd.  viU.  109. 


^  Diodor.  ziii.  46.  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus,  and  seems  probable 
enough;  though  he  makes  a  strange 
confusion  in  the  Persian  affairs  of  this 
year,  leaving  out  the  name  of  Tissa- 
phemds,  and  jumbling  the  acta  of  Tissa- 
phemds  with  the  name  of  Pharnabazus. 

2  a  2 
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Aspendu3  to  revisit  Ionia,  as  well  as  to  go  forward  to  the  Helles- 
pont for  the  purpose  of  renewing  personal  intercourse  with  the 
dissatisfied  Pdoponnesians.  He  wished,  while  trying  again  to 
excuse  his  own  treachery  about  the  Phenician  fleet,  at  the  same 
time  to  protest  against  their  recent  proceedings  at  Antandnis ;  or, 
at  the  least,  to  obtain  some  guarantee  against  repetition  of  such 
hostility.  His  visit  to  Ionia,  however,  seems  to  have  occupied 
some  time,  and  he  tried  to  conciliate  the  Ionic  Greeks  by  a 
splendid  sacrifice  to  Artemis  at  Ephesus.*  Having  quitted  Aspen- 
dus  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out)  about  the  beginning  of  August 
(411  B.C.),  he  did  not  reach  the  Helk^iont  until  the  month  of 
November.' 

As  soon  as  the  Phenician  fleet  had.  disappeared,  Alkibiades 
Aikibiadta  retumcd  with  his  thirteen,  triremes  from  Phaselis  to 
As^^to  Samos.  He  too,  like  Tissaphemes,  made  the  proceeding 
^^'^  subservient  to  deceit  of  his  own.  He  took  credit  vrith 
bis  countrymen  for  having  enlisted  the  goodwill  of  the  satrap  more 
strongly  than  ever  in  the  cause  of  Athens,  and  for  having  induced 
him  to  abandon  his  intention  of  bringing  up  the  Phenician  fleet' 

^  Thucyd.  Tiii.  109.  It  is  at  thiB  point 
that  we  nave  to  part  company  with  the 
historian  Thucydidds,  whose  work  not 
only  closes  without  i-eaching  any  definite 
epoch  or  limit,  but  even  breaks  off  (as 
we  possess  it)  in  the  middle  of  ft  sen- 
tence. 

The  full  extent  of  this  irreparable  loss 
can  hardly  be  conceived,  except  by  those 
who  have  been  called  upon  to  studv  his 
work  with  the  profound  and  mmute 
attention  required  from  an  historian  of 
Greece.    To  pass  from  Thucydidds  to 
the  Hellenica  of  Xenophon,  is  a  descent 
truly  mournful :  and  yet,  when  we  look 
at  Qrecian  history  as  a  whole,  we  have 
CToat  reason  to  rejoice  that  even  so  in- 
ferior a  work  as  the  latter  has  reached 
us.    The  historical  purposes  and  con- 
oeptions  of  Thucydiads,  as  set  forth  by 
himself  in  his  preface,  are  exalted  and 
philosophical  to    a    degree    altogether 
wonderful,  when  we  consider  that  he 
had  no  pre-existing  models  before  him 
trotxk  which  to  deriye  them.    And  the 
eight  books  of  his  work  (in  spite  of  the 
unfinished  condition  of  the  last)  are  not 
unworthy  of  these  large  promises,  either 
in  spirit  or  in  execution.     Even  the 
peculiarity,  the  condensation,  and  the 
harshness,  of  his  style,  though  it  some- 
times hides  from  us  his  full  meaning, 
has  the  seneral  effect  of  lending  great 
ItdditiowJ  force  and  of  impressing  his  | 


thoughts  much  more  deeply  upon  eveiy 
attentive  reader. 

During  the  course  of  my  two  last 
volumes,  I  have  had  frequent  ocoaaioD 
to  notice  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Arnold 
in  his  edition  of   Thucydidds ;    most 
generally  on  points  where  I  dissented 
from  hun.    I  have  done  this,  partly 
because  I    believe  that    Dr.  Arnold^ 
edition  is  in  most  frequent  use  among 
English  readers  of  Thucydidds— putly 
because  of  the  high  esteem  which  I  en- 
tertain for  the  liberal  spirit,  the  erudi- 
tion, and  the  judgement,  which  pervade 
his  criticisms  generally  throughout  the 
book.    Dr.  Arnold  deserves,  especiallyy 
the  high  commendation,  not  often  to  be 
bestowed  even  upon  learned  and  exact 
commentators,  of  conceiving  and  appre- 
ciating antiquity  as  a  living  whole,  and 
not  merely  as  an  aggregate  of  words  and 
abstractions.    His  criticisms   are   con- 
tinually adopted  by  G^Uer  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Thucydidds,  and  to  a  great 
degree  also  by  Poppo.    Desiring,  as  I 
do  sincerely,  that  hu  edition  may  long 
maintain  its  pre-eminence  among  English 
students  of  Thucydidds,  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  at  the  same  time  to  indicate 
many  of  the  points  on  which  his  re- 
marks either  aavance  or  imply  views  of 
Grecian  history  diiierent  from  my  own. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  9. 

'  Thuoyd.  viii.  108.    Diodoniii  (xiii. 
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At  this  time  Dorieus  was  at  Rhodes  with  thirteen  triremes,  having 
been  despatched  by  Mindarus  (before  his  departure  from  Miletus) 
in  order  to  stifle  the  growth  of  a  philo-Athenian  party  in  the 
island.  Perhaps  the  presence  of  this  force  may  have  threatened 
the  Athenian  interest  in  Kos  and  Halikarnassus ;  for  we  now  find 
Alkibiades  going  to  these  places  from  Samos,  with  nine  fresh 
triremes  in  addition  to  his  own  thirteen.  Having  erected  for- 
tifications at  the  town  of  Kos,  he  planted  in  it  an  Athenian 
officer  and  garrison.  From  Halikarnassus  he  levied  large  contri- 
butions; upon  what  pretence,  or  whether  from  simple  want  of 
money,  we  do  not  know.  It  was  towards  the  middle  of  September 
that  he  returned  to  Samos.^ 

At  the  Hellespont,  Mindarus  had  been  reinforced  after  the 
battle  of  Kynossema  by  the  squadron  from  Eubcea ;  at  £jf^^^ 
least  by  that  portion  of  it  which  had  escaped  the  storm  Hellespont 
off  Mount  Athos.  The  departure  of  the  Peloponnesian  '  *^  *"• 
fleet  from  Euboea  enabled  the  Athenians  also  to  send  a  few  more 
ships  to  their  fleet  at  Sestos.  Thus  ranged  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  strait,  the  two  fleets  came  to  a  second  action,  wherein  the 
Peloponnesians,  under  Agesandridas,  had  the  advanlt^ ;  yet  with 
little  fruit.  It  was  about  the  month  of  October,  seemingly,  that 
Dorieus  with  his  fourteen  triremes  came  from  Rhodes  to  rejoin 
Mindarus  at  the  Hellespont  He  had  hoped  probably  to  get 
up  the  strait  to  Abydos  durmg  the  night,  but  he  was  caught 
by  daylight  a  little  way  from  the  entrance,  near  Rhoeteium ;  and 
the  Athenian  scouts  instantly  gave  signal  of  his  approach. 
Twenty  Athenian  triremes  were  despatched  to  attack  him :  upon 
which  Dorieus  fled,  and  sought  safety  by  hauling  his  vessels  ashore 
in  the  receding  bay  near  Dardanus.  The  Athenian  squadron  here 
attacked  him,  but  were  repulsed  and  forced  to  sail  back  to 
Madytus.  Mindarus  was  himself  a  spectator  of  this  scene,  from 
a  distance;  being  engaged  in  sacrificing  to  Athene  on  the 
venerated  hill  of  Ilium.  He  immediately  hastened  to  Abydos, 
where  he  fitted  out  his  whole  fleet  of  84  triremes ;  Phamabazus 
cooperating  on  the  shore  with  his  land-force.  Having  rescued  the 
ships  of  Dorieus,  his  next  care  was,  to  resist  the  entire  Athenian 
fleet,  which  presently  came  to  attack  him  under  Thrasybulus  and 
Thrasyllus.    An  obstinate  naval  combat  took  place  between  the 


38)  taUcB  of  thiB  influenoe  of  Alkibiadds 
oyer  the  satrap  aa  if  it  were  real.  Plu- 
tarch (Alkibiad.  c.  26)  speaks  in  more 
qualified  language. 

'  Thiicyd.  viii.  108.  irphs  rh  nrr^wmpoy. 


Haack  and  Sieyers  Csee  Sieyers,  Com- 
ment, ad  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  103)  con- 
strue this  as  indicating  the  middle  of 
August,  which  I  think  too  early  in  the 
year. 
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two  fleets,  which  lasted  nearly  the  whole  day  ^th  doubtful  iasae  : 
at  lengthy  towards  the  evening,  20  fresh  triremes  were  seen 
approaching.  They  proved  to  be  the  squadron  of  Alkibiades 
sailing  from  Samos:  having  probably  heard  of  the  re-junction 
of  the  squadron  of  Dorieus  with  the  main  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
he  had  come  with  his  own  counterbalancing  reinforcement'  As 
soon  as  his  purple  flag  or  signal  was  ascertained,  the  Athenian 
fleet  became  animated  with  redoubled  spirit.  The  new-comers 
aided  them  in  pressing  the  action  so  vigorously,  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet  was  driven  back  to  Abydos,  and  there  run  ashore. 
Here  the  Athenians  still  followed  up  their  success,  and  endeavoured 
to  tow  them  aU  off.  But  the  Persian  land-force  protected  them, 
and  Phamabazus  himself  was  seen  foremost  in  the  combat ;  even 
pushing  into  the  water  in  person,  as  far  as  his  horse  could  stand. 
The  main  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  thus  preserved :  yet  the  Athe- 
nians retired  with  an  important  victory,  carrying  off  tiiirty  triremes 
as  prizes,  and  retaking  those  which  they  had  themselves  lost  in  the 
two  preceding  actions.' 

Mindarus  kept  his  defeated  fleet  unemployed  at  Abydos  during 
bjc.  411.410.  the  winter,  sending  to  Peloponnesus  as  weU  as  among 
TTierain^   his  allics  to  solicit  reiuforcements :  in  the  mean  time,  he 

Mnt  out  wiUi  , 

miSte^  engaged  jomtly  with  Pharnabazus  m  operations  by  land 
AUieos.  against  various  Athenian  allies  on  the  continents  The 
Athenian  admirals,  on  their  side,  instead  of  keeping  their  fleet 
united  to  prosecute  the  victory,  were  compelled  to  disperse  a  large 
portion  of  it  in  flying  squadrons  for  collecting  money,  retaining 
only  forty  sail  at  Sestos;  while  Thrasyllus  in  person  went  to 
Athens  to  proclaim  the  victory  and  ask  for  reinforcementa 
Pursuant  to  this  request,  thirty  triremes  were  sent  out  under 
Theramenes ;  who  first  endeavoured  without  success  to  impede  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  between  Euboea  and  Boeotia,  and  next 
sailed  on  a  voyage  among  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
money.  He  acquired  considerable  plunder  by  descents  upon 
hostile  territory,  and  also  extorted  money  from  various  parties, 
either  contemplating  or  supposed  to  contemplate  revolt,  among  the 
dependencies  of  Athens.  At  Paros,  where  the  oligarchy  established 
by  Peisander  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  still 
subsisted,  Theramenes  deposed  and  fined  the  men  who  had 
exercised  it — establishing  a  democracy  in  their  room.  From  hence 
he  passed  to  Macedonia,  to  the  assistance  and  probably  into  the 


1  Diodorus  (xiii.  4G)  and  Plutarch 
(Alkib.  c.  27)  speak  of  his  coming  to  the 
Uellespont  by  accident ~icar&  "r^X"!^ — 


which  is  certainly  yery  improbable. 
'  Xeuoph.  Ilellen.  i.  1,  (>,  7.    , 
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temporary  pay,  of  Arcbelaus  king  of  Macedonia,  whom  he  aided 
for  some  time  in  the  siege  of  Pydna ;  blocking  up  the  town  by  sea 
while  the  Macedonians  besieged  it  by  land.  The  blockade  having 
lasted  the  whole  winter,  Theramenes  was  summoned  away,  before 
its  capture,  to  join  the  main  Athenian  fleet  in  Thrace :  Archelaus 
however  took  Pydna  not  long  afterwards,  and  transported  the  town 
with  its  residents  from  the  sea-board  to  a  distance  more  than  two 
miles  inland.^  We  trace  in  all  these  proceedings  the  evidence  of 
that  terrible  want  of  money  which  now  drove  the  Athenians  to 
injustice,  extortion,  and  interference  with  their  allies,  such  as  they 
had  never  committed  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  we  find  mention  made  of  a  fresh  intestine 
commotion  in  Korkyra,  less  stained  however  with  savage  Renewed 
enormities  than  that  recounted  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Kor^ra. 
war.  It  appears  that  the  oligarchical  party  in  the  island,  which 
had  been  for  ^the  moment  nearly  destroyed  at  that  period,  had 
since  gained  strength,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  misfortunes  of 
Athens  to  lay  plans  for  putting  the  island  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  The  democratical  leaders,  apprised  of  this 
conspiracy,  sent  to  Naupaktus  for  the  Athenian  admiral  Konon. 
He  came  with  a  detachment  of  600  Messenians,  by  the  aid  of 
whom  they  seized  the  oligarchical  conspirators  in  the  market-place, 
putting  a  few  to  death,  and  banishing  more  than  a  thousand.  The 
extent  of  their  alarm  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  they  liberated 
the  slaves  and  conferred  the  right  of  citizenship  upon  the 
foreigners.  The  exiles,  having  retired  to  the  opposite  continent, 
came  back  shortly  afterwards,  and  were  admitted,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  a  party  within,  into  the  market-place.  A  serious  combat 
took  place  within  the  walls,  which  was  at  last  made  up  by  >a 
compromise  and  by  the  restoration  of  the  exiles.'  We  know 
nothing  about  the  particulars  of  this  compromise,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  wisely  drawn  up  and  fiuthfully  observed ;  for  we  hear 
nothing  about  Korkyra  until  about  thirty-five  years  after  this 
period,  and  the  island  is  then  presented  to  us  as  in  the  highest  per- 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  47,  49. 

s  Diodor.  ziii.  48.  Sieyen  (Com- 
mentat.  ad  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  12;  and 
p.  65.  not.  58)  controverts  the  reality  of 
these  tamults  in  Korkyra,  here  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus,  but  not  mentioned 
in  the  Hellenika  of  Xenophon,  and  con- 
tradioted,  as  he  thinks,  by  the  negative 
inference  derivable  from  ITincyd.  iv.  48 
— i<ra  7c  JTOT^  rhy  ir6K€fiov  r6v9t.  But 
it  spears  to  me  that  F.  W.  Ullrich 


(Beitriige  zur  Erklarung  des  Thukydides, 
p.  95-99'^  has  properly  explained  this 
phrase  oi  Thucydidds,  as  meaning,  in 
the  place  here  cited,  the  first  ten  years 
of  tike  Peloponnesian  war,  between  the 
surprise  of  Platasa  and  the  peace  of 
Kikias. 

I  see  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the 
truth  of  these  disturbances  in  Korkyra 
here  alluded  to  by  Diodorus. 
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fecdon  of  cultivation  and  prosperity.*  Doubtleas  the  emancipation 
of  slarea,  and  the  admission  of  so  many  new  foreigners  to  the 
citizenship,  contributed  to  this  result 

Meanwhile  Tissaphemes,  having  completed  his  measures  in 
Aikibiadte  Ionia,  arrived  at  the  Hellespont  not  long  after  the  battle 
Ti^eJf  of  Abydos— seemingly  about  November  411  B.C.  He 
^fl^  at  ^^  anxious  to  retain  some  credit  with  the  Peloponnesians^ 
^'^^^  for  which  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  Alki- 
biades,  then  in  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Sestps^  came  to 
visit  him  in  all  the  pride  of  victory,  bringing  the  customary 
presents ;  but  the  satrap  seized  his  person  and  sent  him  away  to 
Sardis  as  a  prisoner  in  custody,  affirming  that  he  had  the  Great 
King's  express  orders  for  carrying  on  war  with  the  Athenians.* 
Here  was  an  end  of  all  the  delusions  of  Alkibiad^  respecting 
pretended  power  of  influencing  the  Persian  counsels.  Yet  these 
delusions  had  already  served  his  purpose  by  procuring  for  him  a 
renewed  position  in  the  Athenian  camp,  which  his  own  military 
energy  enabled  him  to  sustain  and  justify. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  winter  the  superiority  of  the  fleet  of 
bjc.-4io^  Mindarus  at  Abydos,  over  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Sestos, 
AikiSfadL  ^^  become  so  great  (partly,  as  it  would  appear,  through 
taSSnTS  the  reinforcements  obtained  by  the  former — partly  through ' 
flMU^  the  dispersion  of  the  latter  into  flying  squadrons  from 
M^T  want  of  pay)  that  the  Athenians  no  longer  dared  to 
Kysikufl.  maintain  their  position  in  the  Hellespont  They  sailed 
round  the  southern  point  of  the  Chersonese,  and  took  station  at 
Kardia  on  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus  of  that  Peninsula. 
Here,  about  the  commencement  of  spring,  they  were  rejoined  by 
Alkibiades  ;  who  had  found  means  to  escape  from  Sardis,  (along 
with  Mantitheus,  another  Athenian  prisoner,)  first  to  Elazomenae, 
and  next  to  Lesbos,  where  he  collected  a  small  squadron  of  five 
triremes.  The  dispersed  squadrons  of  the  Athenian  fleet  being 
now  all  summoned  to  concentrate,  Theramenes  came  to  Kardia 
from  Macedonia,  and  Thrasybulus  from  Thasos;  whereby  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  rendered  superior  in  number  to  that  of  Min- 
darus. News  was  brought  that  the  latter  had  moved  with  hia 
fleet  fi*om  the  Hellespont  to  Kyzikus,  and  was  now  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  that  place,  jointly  with  Fhamabazus  and  the  Persian 
land-force. 

His  vigorous  attacks  had  in  fact  already  carried  the  place,  when 

1  Xenopli.  HeUen.  ti.  2,  25.  |  Alkibiadds,  o.  27. 

s  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  1,  9;  Platarch^  | 


Chap.  LXIII. 


BATTLE  OF  KYZIKUS. 
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the  Athenian  admirals  resolyed  to  attack  him  there,  and  oontriyed 
to  do  it  by  surprise.  Having  passed  first  from  Kardia  to  Elseiis 
at  the  south  of  the  Chersonese,  they  sailed  up  the  Hellespont  to 
Prokonnesus  by  night,  so  that  their  ^Mussage  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  Peloponnesian  guard-ships  at  Abydoe.^ 

Besting  at  Prokonnesus  one  night,  and  seizing  every  boat  on 
the  island,  in  order  that  their  moyements  might  be  kept  nttti«or 
secret,'  Alkibiades  warned  the  assembled  seamen  that  ^^Sl^^ 
they  must  prepare  for  a  sea-fight,  a  land-fight,  and  a  Suit^ 
wall-fight,  all  at  once.     "  We  have  no  money  (said  he),  SUSSSStL 
while  our  enemies  have  plenty  from  the  Great  King.**  iS^^ST 


Neither  zeal  in  the  men,  nor  contrivance  in  the  com- 
manders, was  wanting.  A  body  of  hoplites  were  landed  on  the 
mainland  in  the  territory  of  Kyzikus,  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
a  diversion;  after  which  the  fleet  was  distributed  into  three 
divisions  under  Alkibiades,  Theramenes,  and  Thrasybulus.  The 
former,  advancing  near  to  Kyzikus  with  his  single  division,  chal- 
lenged the  fleet  of  Mindarus,  and  contrived  to  inveigle  him  by 
pretended  flight  to  a  distance  from  the  harbour ;  while  the  other 
Athenian  divisions,  assisted  by  hazy  and  rainy  weather,  came  up 
unexpectedly,  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  forced  him  to  run  his  ships 
ashore  on  the  neighbouring  mainland.  After  a  gallant  and  hard- 
fought  battle,  partly  on  ship-board,  partly  ashore — at  one  time 
unpromising  to  the  Athenians,  in  spite  of  their  superiority  of 
number,  but  not  very  intelligible  in  its  details,  and  differently 
conceived  by  our  two  authorities — both  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by 
sea  and  the  forces  of  Phamabazus  on  land  were  completely 
defeated.  Mindarus  himself  was  dun ;  and  the  entire  fleet,  every 
single  trireme,  was  captured,  except  the  triremes  of  Syracuse, 
which  were  burnt  by  their  own  crews;  while  Kyzikus  itself 
surrendered  to  tbe  Athenians,  and  submitted  to  a  large  con- 
tribution, being  spared  from  all  other  harm.  The  booty  taken  by 
the  victors  was  abundant  and  valuable.  The  number  of  the 
triremes  thus  captured  or  destroyed  is  differentiy  given ;  the  lowest 
estimate  states  it  at  60,  the  highest  at  80.* 

This  capital  action,   ably  planned  and  bravely  executed  by 
Alkibiades   and  his  two  colleagues    (about   April  410,    b.c.). 


1  Diodor.  xiii.  49.  Diodonu  specially 
notioM  thu  Ux^,  which  must  obviously 
be  correct.  Without  it»  the  surprise  of 
Mindsrus  could  not  have  been  aooom- 
plished. 

s  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1, 14-20;  Diodor. 


xiiL  50,  51. 

The  numerous  discrepancies  between 
Diodorus  and  Xenophon,  in  the  events 
of  these  few  years,  are  collected  by  Sie- 
Commentat.  in  Xenoph.  HeUeu. 


yers. 


not.  62,  pp.  65,  66  a&q. 
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changed  sensibly  the  relative  position  of  the  belligerents.     The 
B^.  410.        Peloponnesians  had  now  no  fleet  of  importance  in  Asa, 
DiKoara0»-    though  they  probably   still  retained  a  small   squadron 
&^)^    at   the  station  of  Miletus ;  while  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
rafeM*"    more  powerful  and  menacing  than  ever.    The  dismay  of 
for  peace.      ^Yxq  defeated  army  is  forcibly  portrayed  in  the  laconic 
despatch   sent   by  Hippokrates   (secretary  of  the   late   admiral 
Mindarus)  to  the  Ephors  at  Sparta : — "  All  honour  and  advantage 
are  gone  from  us :  Mindarus  is  slain :  the  men  are  starving :  we 
are  in  ^straits  what  to  do."  ^    The  Ephors  doubtless  heard  the 
.  same  deplorable  tale  from  more  than  one  witness ;  for  this  par- 
ticular despatch  never  reached  them,  having  been  intercepted  and 
carried  to  Athens.     So  discouraging  was .  the  view   which  they 
entertained  of  the  future,  that  a  Lacedaemonian  embassy  with 
Endius  at  their  head,  came  to  Athens  to  propose  peace  ;  or  radier 
perhaps  Endius  (ancient  friend  and  guest  of  Alkibiades,  who  had 
already  been  at  Athens  as  envoy  before)  was  allowed   to  come 
thither  now  again  to  sound  the  temper  of  the  city,  in  a  sort  of 
informal   manner  which   admitted  of  being  easily  disavowed  if 
nothing  came  of  it    For  it  is  remarkable  that  Xenophon  makes  no 
mention  of  this  embassy :  and  his  silence,  though  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  us  in  questioning  the  reality  of  the  event — ^which  is  stated 
by  Diodorus,  perhaps  on  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  and  is 
noway  improbable  in  itself — ^nevertheless  leads  me  to  doubt  whether 
the  Ephors  themselves  admitted  that  they  had  made  or  sanctioned 
the  proposition.     It  is   to  be  remembered,  that  Sparta,  not  to 
mention  her  obligation  to  her  confederates  generally,  was  at  this 
moment  bound  by  special  convention  to  Persia  to  conclude  no 
separate  peace  with  Athens. 

According  to  Diodorus,  Endius,  having  been  admitted  to  speak 
pe  Lace-  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  invited  the  Athenians  to  make 
Endius  at  pcacc  With  iSparta  on  the  followmg  terms: — ^Ihat  eacn 
his  propo-  party  should  stand  just  as  tiiey  were ;  That  the  garrisons 
peace.  ou  both  sidcs  should   be  withdrawn :   That  prisoners 

should  be  exchanged,  one  Lacedemonian  against  one  Athenian. 
Endius  insisted  in  his  speech  on  the  mutual  mischief  which  each 
was  doing  to  the  other  by  prolonging  the  war :  but  he  contended 
that  Athens  was  by  far  the  greater  suflFerer  of  the  two,  and  had  the 
deepest  interest  in  accelerating  peace.  She  had  no  money,  while 
Sparta  had  the  Great  King  as  a  paymaster  :  she  was  robbed  of  the 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  23.    ''E^^ci  rcl  I  Spfs-  i,irop4ofies  rl  xph  ^P^f^- 
Ka\d'  Miyitipos  ii,iF€<r<ro6a*  vtiwwrn,  r&v  |      Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  28. 
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produce  of  Attica  by  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia,  while  Peloponnesus 
was  undisturbed:  all  her  power  and  influence  depended  upon 
superiority  at  sea,  which  Sparta  could  dispense  with,  and  yet 
retain  her  pre-eminence.^ 

If  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  all  the  most  intelligent  citizens  in . 
Athens  recommended  that  this  proposition  should   be  Rented  by 
accepted.     Only  the  demagogues,  the  disturbers,  those  ^r^ttonof 
who  were  accustomed  to  blow  up  the  flames  of  war  in  *"«>pbon. 
order  to  obtain  profit  for  themselves,  opposed  it     Especially  the 
demagogue  Kleophon,  now  enjoying  great  influence,  enlarged  upon 
the  splendour  of  the  recent  victory,  and  upon  the  new  chances 
of  success  now  opening  to  them ;   insomuch  that  the  assembly 
ultimately  rejected  the  proposition  of  Endius.* 

It  was  easy  for  those  who  wrote  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotamos 
and  the  capture  of  Athens,  to  be  wise  after  the  fact,  and  Grounds  of 
to  repeat  the  stock  denunciations  against  an  insane  ^uo^ST 
people  mi8le4  by  a  corrupt  demagogue.  But  if,  abs-  J^«>i*on* 
tracting  from  our  knowledge  of  the  final  close  of  the  war,  we  look 
to  the  tenor  of  this  proposition  (even  assuming  it  to  have  been 
formal  and  authorised)  as  well  as  the  time  at  which  it  was  made — 
we  shall  hesitate  before  we  pronounce  Kleophon  to  have  been 
foolish,  much  less  corrupt,  for  recommending  its  rejection.  In 
reference  to  the  charge  of  corrupt  interest  in  the  continuance  of 
war,  I  have  already  made  some  remarks  about  Kleon,  tending  to 
show  that  no  such  interest  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  demagogues  of 
that  character.*  They  were  essentially  unwarlike  men,  and  had 
quite  as  much  chance  personally  of  losing,  as  of  gaining,  by  a  state 
of  war.  Especially  this  is  true  respecting  Kleophon  during  the  last 
years  of  the  war — ^since  the  financial  posture  of  Athens  was  then 
so  unprosperous,  that  all  her  available  means  were  exhausted  to 
provide  for  ships  and  men,  leaving  little  or  no  surplus  for  political 
peculators.  The  admirals,  who  paid  the  seamen  by  raising  con- 
tributions abroad,  might  possibly  enrich  themselves,  if  so  inclined ; 
but  the  politicians  at  home  had  much  less  chance  of  such  gains 
than  they  would  have  had  in  time  of  peace.  Besides,  even  if 
Kleophon  were  ever  so  much  a  gainer  by  the  continuance  of  war, 
yet  assuming  Athens  to  be  ultimately  crushed  in  the  war,  he  was 
certain  beforehand  to  be  deprived,  not  only  of  all  his  gains  and  his 
position,  but  of  his  life  also. 

So  much  for  the  charge  against  him  of  corrupt  interest     The 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  52.  I      '  See  a  former  volume,  chap.  liv. 

s  Diodor.  ziu.  5:i. 
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question  whether  his  advice  was  judicious,  is  not  so  easy  to  dispose 
QaesttuD  of  of.  Looking  to  the  time  when  the  proposition  was  made^ 
then  stood,  we  must  rccoUcct  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  Aoa  had 
and  peace,  been  just  annihilated,  and  that  the  brief  epistle  itself, 
from  Hippokrates  to  the  Ephors,  divulging  in  so  emphatic  a 
manner  the  distress  of  his  troops,  was  at  this  moment  before  the 
Athenian  assembly.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  despatches  of  the 
Athenian  generals,  announcing  their  victory,  had  excited  a  senti- 
ment of  universal  triumph,  manifested  by  public  thanksgiving,  at 
Athens.^  We  cannot  doubt  that  Alkibiades  and  his  colleagues 
promised  a  large  career  of  coming  success,  perhaps  the  recovery  of 
most  part  of  the  lost  maritime  empire.  In  this  temper  of  the 
Athenian  people  and  of  their  generals,  justified  as  it  was  to  a  great 
degree  by  the  reality,  what  is  the  proposition  which  comes  from 
Endius?  What  he  proposes  is,  in  reality,  no  concession  at  alL 
Both  parties  to  stand  in  their  actual  position — ^to  withdraw  gar- 
risons— to  restore  prisoners.  There  was  only  one  way  in  which 
Athens  would  have  been  a  gainer  by  accepting  these  proportions. 
She  would  have  withdrawn  her  garrison  from  Pylus — she  would 
have  been  relieved  from  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia :  such  an  ex- 
change would  have  been  a  considerable  advantage  to  her.  To  this 
we  must  add  the  relief  arising  from  simple  cessation  of  war — 
doubtless  real  and  important 

Now  tiie  question  is,  whether  a  statesman  like  Perikles  would 
have  advised  his  countrymen  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  measure  of 
concession,  immediately  after  the  great  victory  at  Kyzikus,  and  the 
two  smaller  victories  preceding  it  ?  I  incline  to  believe  that  he 
would  not.  It  would  rather  have  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of 
a  diplomatic  artifice  calculated  to  paralyse  Athens  during  the 
interval  while  her  enemies  were  defenceless,  and  to  gain  time  for 
them  to  build  a  new  fleet.'  Sparta  could  not  pledge  herself  either 
for  Persia,  or  for  her  Peloponnesian  confederates:  indeed  past 
experience  had  shown  that  she  could  not  do  so  with  effect.  By 
accepting  the  propositions,  therefore,  Athens  would  not  really  have 
obtained  relief  from  the  entire  burthen  of  war ;  but  would  merely 
have  blunted  the  ardour  and  tied  up  the  hands  of  her  own  troops, 
at  a  moment  when  they  felt  themselves  in  the  full  current  of 
success.    By  the  armament,  most  certainly — and  by  the  generals^ 


^  Diodor.  xiiL  52. 

'  PhilochoruB  (ap.  Sobol.  ad  Enrip. 
Oresi.  371^  appears  to  have  said  that 
the  Athemans  rejected  the  proposition 
aa    insinoeruly    meant  —  Aait^ZaifMyiwtf 


<rayrcf  ol  'ABriwcuot  ob  irpotr^KOKro : 
compare  also  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orest. 
722— Philochori  Fragment.  117-118.  ed. 
Didot. 
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Alkibiades,  Theramenes,  and  Thrasybulus — the  acceptance  of  sach 
terms  at  such  a  moment  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  disgrace. 
It  would  have  balked  them  of  conquests  ardently,  and  at  that  time 
not  unreasonably,  antidpated ;  conquests  tendii^  to  restore  Athens 
to  that  eminence  from  which  she  had  been  so  recently  deposed. 
And  it  would  have  inflicted  this  mortification,  not  merely  without 
compensating  gain  to  her  in  any  other  shape,  but  with  a  fair 
probability  of  impoang  upon  all  her  citizens  the  necessity  of  re- 
doubled efibrts  at  no  very  distant  future,  when  the  moment  favour- 
able to  her  enemies  should  have  arrived. 

If  therefore,  passing  from  the  vague  accusation,  that  it  was  the 
demagogue  Kleophon  who  stood  between  Athens  and  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  we  examine  what  were  the  specific  terms  of  peace 
which  he  induced  his  countrymen  to  reject— we  shall  find  that  he 
had  very  strong  reasons,  not  to  say  preponderant  reasons,  for  his 
advice.  Whether  he  made  any  use  of  this  proposition,  in  itself 
inadmissible,  to  try  and  invite  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  more 
suitable  and  lasting  terms,  may  well  be  doubted.  Probably  no 
such  efibrts  would  have  succeeded,  even  if  •they  had  been  made : 
yet  a  statesman  like  Perikles  would  have  made  the  trial,  in  a 
conviction  that  Athens  was  carrying  on  the  war  at  a  disadvantage 
which  must  in  the  long  run  mnk  her.  A  mere  opposition  speaker 
like  Eleophon,  even  when  taking  what  was  probably  a  right 
measure  of  the  actual  proposition  before  him,  did  not  look  so  &r 
forward  into  the  future. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenian  fleet  reigned  alone  in  the  Propontis 
and  its  two   adjacent  straits,  the  Bosphonis  and  the  Bxj.410, 
Hellespont ;  although  the  ardour  and  generosity  of  Phar-  JJj^»  ^™^ 
nabazuB  not  only  supplied  maintenance  and  clothing  to  strenaoua 
the  distressed  seamen  of  the  vanquished  fleet,  but  also  SJomutT 
encouraged  the  construction  of  fr-esh  ships  in  the  room  of  S^LTu^* 
those  captured.     While  he  armed  the  seamen,   gave  i^^f^ 
them  pay  for  two  months,  and  distributed  them  as  guards  fl^^H^Sie 
along  the  coast  of  the  satrapy,  he  at  the  same  time  ^"i^rw- 
granted  an  unlimited  supply  of  ship-timber  from  the  abundant 
forests  of  Mount  Ida,  and  assisted  the  officers  in  putting  new 
triremes  on  the  stocks  at  Antandrus ;  near  to  which  (at  a  place 
called  Aspaneus)  the  Idsean  wood  was  chiefly  exported.^ 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  proceeded  to  lend  aid  at 
Chalkedon,  which  the  Athenians  had  already  begun  to  attack. 
Their  first  operation  after  the  victory  had  been  to  sail  to  Perinthus 

I  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  34-26;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  606. 
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and  Selymbria,  both  of  which  had  before  revolted  from  Athens :  the 
former,  intimidated  by  the  recent  events,  admitted  them  and 
rejoined  itself  to  Athens ;  the  latter  resisted  such  a  requisition,  but 
ransomed  itself  from  attack  for  the  present  by  the  payment  of  a 
pecuniary  fine.  Alkibiades  then  conducted  them  to  Chalkedon, 
opposite  to  Byzantium  on  the  southernmost  Asiatic  border  of  die 
Bosphorus.  To  be  masters  of  these  two  straits,  the  Bosphoms  and 
the  Hellespont,  was  a  point  of  first-rate  moment  to  Athens :  fint, 
because  it  enabled  her  to  secure  the  arrival  of  the  comnshipB  from 
the  Euxine  for  her  own  consumption ;  next,  because  she  had  it  in 
her  power  to  impose  a  tithe  or  due  upon  all  the  trading  ships 
passing  through — not  unlike  the  dues  imposed  by  the  Danes  at  the 
Sound  even  down  to  the  present  lime.  For  the  opposite  reasons,  of 
course  the  importance  of  the  position  was  equisJly  great  to  the 
enemies  of  Athens.  Until  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year, 
Athens  had  been  undisputed  mistress  of  both  the  straits.  But  tbe 
revolt  of  Abydos  in  the  Hellespont  (about  April  411  b.c.)  and  that 
of  Byzantium  with  Chalkedon  in  the  Bosphorus  (about  June  411 
B.O.),  had  deprived  her  of  this  pre-eminence;  and  her  supplies 
obtained  during  the  last  few  months  could  only  have  come  tbrotigli 
during  those  intervals  when  her  fleets  there  stationed  had  the  pre- 
ponderance, so  as  to  give  them  convoy.  Accordingly  it  is  h^Uy 
probable  that  her  supplies  of  com  from  the  Euxine  during  the 
autumn  of  411  b.c.  had  been  comparatively  restricted. 

Though  Chalkedon  itself,  assisted  by  Phamabazus,  still  held  out 
The  Athe-  agaiust  Athcus,  Alkibiades  now  took  possession  of  Chry- 
c^a^S^  sopolis,  its  unfortified  seaport,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Sarins'  Bosphorus  opposite  Byzantium.  This  place  he  fortified, 
g|^  ^  established  in  it  a  squadron  with  a  permanent  garrison, 
BoBphorufc  and  erected  it  into  a  regular  tithing  port  for  levying 
toll  on  all  vessels  coming  out  of  the  Euxine.^  The  Athenians 
seem  to  have  habitually  levied  this  toll  at  Byzantium,  until  the 
revolt  of  that  place,  among  their  constant  sources  of  revenue :  it 
was  now  re-established  under  the  auspices  of  Alkibiades.    In  so 


^  See  Demoeihen.  de  CoronA,  c.  71; 
and  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  22.    koI  9cica- 

rwv  iic  rov  Tl6yrov  irXo/wr :  compure  iy. 
S,  27;  and  v.  1,  28:  also  Diodor.  ziii. 
64. 

The  expression  r^v  BtMdrriv  implies 
that  this  tithe  was  something  known  and 
pre-establiBhed. 

Polybius  (iv.  44)  gives  credit  to  Alki- 


biadds  for  having  been  the  first  to  sug- 
gest this  method  of  gain  to  Athens. 
But  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  prai^ 
tised  long  before — even  anterior  to  the 
Athenian  empire,  during  tbe  times  of 
Persian  preponderance  (see  fierodot. 
vi.  5). 

See  a  striking  passage,  illustrating  the 
importance  to  Athens  of  the  possessioiz 
of  Byzantium,  in  Lysias,  Orat.  xxviii' 
cent.  Ergokl.  se^.  6. 
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far  as  it  was  levied  on  sliipB  wbich  brought  their  produce  for  sale 
and  consumption  at  Athens,  it  was  of  course  ultimately  paid  in  the 
shape  of  increased  price  by  Athenian  citizens  and  metics.  Thirty 
triremes  under  Theramenes  were  left  at  Chrysopolis  to  enforce  this 
levy,  to  convoy  fnendly  merchantmen,  and  in  other  respects  to 
serve  as  annoyance  to  the  enemy. 

The  remaining  fleet  went  partly  to  the  Hellespont,  'partly  to 
Thrace,  where  the  diminished  maritime  strength  of  the  The  LMe- 
Lacedaemonians  already  told  in  respect  to  the  adherence  £?J!SSuJd 
of  the  cities.  At  Thasus  especially,*  the  dtizens,  headed  ^'^'^^^ 
by  Ekphantus,  expelled  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  Eteonikus  with 
his  garrison,  and  admitted  Thrasybulus  with  an  Athenian  force* 
It  will  be  recollected  that  this  was  one  of  the. cities  in  which 
Peisander  and  the  Four  Hundred  conspirators  (early  in  411  b.g.) 
had  put  down  the  democracy  and  established  an  oligarchicd 
government,  under  pretence  that  the  allied  cities  would  be  faithful 
to  Athens  as  soon  as  she  was  relieved  from  her  democratical 
institutions.  All  the  calculations  of  these  oligarchs  had  been 
disappointed,  as  Phrynichus  had  predicted  from  the  first  The 
Thasians,  as  soon  as  their  own  oligarchical  party  had  been  placed 
in  possession  of  the  government,  recalled  their  disaffected  exiles,* 
under  whose  auspices  the  Laconian  garrison  and  hanoost  had 
since  been  introduced.  Eteonikus,  now  expelled,  accused  the 
Lacedaemonian  admiral  Pasippidas  of  being  himself  a  party  to  the 
expulsion,  under  bribes  from  Tissaphemes ;  an  accusation,  which 
seems  improbable,  but  which  the  Lacedaemonians  believed,  and 
accordingly  banished  Pasippidas,  sending  Eratesippidas  to  replace 
him.  The  new  admiral  found  at  Chios  a  small  fleet  which  Pasip- 
pidas  had  already  begun  to  collect  fix)m  the  allies,  to  supply  the 
recent  losses.* 

The  tone  at  Athens,  since  the  late  naval  victories,  had  become 
more  hopeful  and  energetic.    Agis,  with  his  garrison  at  £|^^)^ 
Dekeleia,  thoufirh  the  Athenians  could  not  hinder  him  dnmooiui 
from  ravaging  Attica,  yet  on  approaching  one  day  near  ^7laDtiulIl. 
to  the  city  walls,  was  repeUed  with  spirit  and  success  by  Thrasyllus, 
But  that  which  most  mortified  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  was  to 
discern  from  his  lofty  station  at  Dekeleia  the  abundant  influx  into 
the  Pelraeus  of  corn-ships  from  the  Euxine,  again  renewed  in  the 
autumn  of  410  B.C.,  since  the  occupation  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Hellespont  by  Alkibiades.     For  the  safe  reception  of  these  vessels, 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  1,  32 ;  Demo- 1      >  Thucyd.  Tiii.  64. 
sthen.  cont.  lieptin.  b.  48.  c.  14,  p.  474.   |      >  Xennpb.  HeUen.  i.  1,  32. 
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Thorikus  was  soon  after  fortified.  Agis  exclaimed  that  it  was 
fruitless  to  shut  out  the  Athenians  from  the  produce  of  Attica,  so 
long  as  plenty  of  imported  com  was  allowed  to  reach  them. 
Accordingly  he  provided,  in  conjunction  with  the  Megarians,  a 
small  squadron  of  fifteen  triremes,  with  which  he  despatched 
Klearchus  to  Byzantium  and  Chalkedon.  That  Spartan  was  a 
public  guest  of  the  Byzantines,  and  had  already  been  singled  out 
to  command  auxiliaries  intended  for  that  city.  He  seems  to  have 
begun  his  voyage  during  the  ensuing  winter  (b.c.  410-409),  and 
reached  Byzantium  in  safety,  though  with  the  destruction  of  three 
of  his  squadron  by  the  nine  Athenian  triremes  who  guarded  the 
Hellespont' 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  Thrasyllus  was  despatched  from  Athens 
B.0. 400,  at  the  head  of  a  large  new  force  to  act  in  Ionia.  He 
Thrat  uni  <^™™&^ded  50  triremcs,  1000  of  the  regular  hoplites, 
wntftom      100  horsemen,  and   5000  seamen,  with  the  means  of 

AUMDB  to  ' 

loDfaL  arming  these  latter  as  peltasts ;   also  transports  for  his 

troops  besides  the  triremes.'  Having  reposed  his  armament  for 
three  days  at  Samos,  he  made  a  descent  at  Pygela,  and  next 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Kolophon  with  its  port 
Notium.  He  next  threatened  Ephesus,  but  that  place  was 
defended  by  a  powerful  force  which  Tissaphemes  had  summoned, 
under  proclamation  ^'  to  go  and  succour  the  goddess  Artemis ; " 
as  well  as  by  twenty-five  fresh  Syracusan  and  two  Selinusian 
triremes  recently  arrived'  From  these  enemies  Thrasyllus  sus- 
tained a  severe  defeat  near  Ephesus,  lost  800  men,  and  was 
compelled  to  sail  off  to  Notium ;  fix>m  whence,  after  burying  his 
dead,  he  proceeded  northward  towards  the  Hellespont  On  the 
way  thither,  while  halting  for  a  while  at  Methymna  in  the  north 
of  Lesbos,  Thrasyllus  saw  the  twenty-five  Syracusan  triremes 
passing  by  on  their  voyage  from  Ephesus  to  Abydos.  He  imme- 
diately attacked  them,  captured  four  along  with  the  entire  crews. 


>  Xenopb.  Hellen.  i.  1,  85-36.  He 
says  that  the  ships  of  Klearohua,  on 
being  attacked  by  the  Atheniaiui  in  tlie 
Hellespont,  fled  first  to  Seitos,  and  after- 
wards to  Byzantium.  But  Sestos  was 
the  Ai?tenian  station.  The  name  must 
Burelr  be  put  by  inadyertence  for  il6y- 
doB,  the  Peloponnesian  station. 

'  Xenoph.  HeUen.  L  1,  84;  i.  2,  1. 
Diodoros  (xiiL  64)  confounds  Thrasy- 
bulus  with  ThrasvUus. 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2,  5-t1.  Xeno- 
phon  distingnishes  these  twenty-five 
Syraeusan  tnremes  into  rwp  vfMripmF 


cfjco<ri  F9&p—Kad  then  al  Itc/nu  Wrrc, 
a/  wtmirrl  ^Koveat.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  twenty  triremes,  as  weU  as 
the  five,  must  have  come  to  Asia,  sinoe 
the  battle  of  Kysikus— though  the  ^.re 
may  have  been  somewhat  later  in  their 
period  of  arrival.  All  the  Syracusan 
ships  in  the  fleet  of  Mindarus  were  de- 
stroyed ;  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
imagine  that  that  admiral  can  have  left 
twenty  Syracusan  ships  at  Ephesus  or 
Mildtus,  in  addition  to  those  which  he 
took  with  him  to  the  HeUeapont. 
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and  chased  the  remainder  back  to  their  station  at  Ephesus.  AH 
the  prisoners  taken  were  sent  to  Athens,  where  they  were  deposited 
for  custody  in  the  stone-quarries  of  Peirseus,  doubtless  in  retaliation 
for  the  treatment  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  at  Syracuse:  they 
contrived  however  during  the  ensuing  winter  to  break  a  way  out 
and  escape  to  Dekeleia.  Among  the  prisoners  taken,  was  found 
Alkibiades  the  Athenian  (cousin  and  fellow-exile  of  the  Athenian 
general  of  the  same  name),  whom  Thrasyllus  caused  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  while  the  others  were  sent  to  Athens.^  . 

After  the  delay  caused  by  this  pursuit,  he  brought  back  his 
armament  to  the  Hellespont  and  joined  Alkibiades  at 
Sestos.  Their  joint  force  was  conveyed  over,  seemingly 
about  the  commencement  of  autumn,  to  Lampsakus  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  strait ;  which  place  they  fortified  and  made  ThrasyiiuB 
their  head-quarters  for  the  autumn  and  winter,  main-  bS^^t'the 
taining  themselves  by  predatory  excursions  throughout  s«"<»p<»*- 
the  neighbouring  satrapy  of  Phamabaxus.  It  is  curious  to  learn, 
however,  that  when  Alkibiades  was  proceeding  to  marshal  the 
army  altogether  (the  hoplites,  pursuant  to  Athenian  custom,  taking 
rank  according  to  their  tribes),  his  own  soldiers,  never  yet  beateii, 
refused  to  firatemise  with  those  of  Thrasyllud,  who  had  been  so 
recently  worsted  at  Ephesus.  Nor  was  this  alienation  removed 
until  after  a  joint  expedition  against  Abydos ;  Fharnabazus,  pre^ 
senting  himself  with  a  considerable  force,  especially  cavalry,  to 
relieve  that  place,  was  encountered  and  defeated  in  a  battle 
wherein  all  the  Athenians  present  took  part  The  honour  of  the 
hoplites  of  Thrasyllus  was  now  held  to  be  re-established,  so  that 
the  fusion  of  ranks  was  admitted  without  farther  difficulty.'  Even 
the  entire  army,  however,  was  not  able  to  accomplish  the  conquest 
of  Abydos;  which  the  Feloponnesians  and  Fharnabazus  still 
maintained  as  their  station  on  the  Hellespont 

Meanwhile  Athens  had  so  stripped  herself  of  force,  by  the  large 
armament  recently  sent  with  Thrasyllus,  that  her  enemies  ii.c.409. 
near  home  were  encouraged  to  active  operations.     The  ^^^ 
Spartans  despatched  an  expedition,  both  of  triremes  and  JJJJ^^ 
of  land-force,  to  attack  Fylus,  which  had  remained  as  an  J^^'jj,!*** 
Athenian  post  and  a  refuse   for   revolted  Helots  ever  ^ny"«f«»" 
since  its  first  fortification  by  Demosthenes  in  b.c.  425.  *^ 
The  place  was  vigorously  attacked  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  and 
soon  became  much  pressed.      Not  unmindful  of  its  distress,  the 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2,  S-i5. 

3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2,  13-17 ;  Pluttrch,  Alkibiad.  c.  29. 
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Athenians  sent  to  its  relief  30  triremes  under  Anytus,  who 
however  came  back  without  even  reaching  the  place,  'having  been 
prevented  by  stormy  weather  or  unfavourable  winds  from  doubling 
Cape  Malea.  Pylus  was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  surrender,  the 
garrison  departing  on  terms  of  capitulation.^  But  Anytus  on  his 
return  encountered  great  displeasure  from  his  countrymen,  and 
was  put  on  his  trial  for  having  betrayed,  or  for  not  having  done 
his  utmost  to  frdfiU,  the  trust  confided  to  him.  It  is  said  that  he 
only  saved  himself  from  condemnation  by  bribing  the  Dikastery, 
and  that  he  was  the  first  Athenian  who  ever,  obtained  a  verdict  by 
corruption.*  Whether  he  could  really  have  reached  Fylus,  and 
whether  the  obstacles  which  baffled  him  were  such  as  an  energetic 
officer  would  have  overcome,  we  have  no  means  of  determining ; 
still  less,  whether  it  be  true  that  he  actually  escaped  by  bribery. 
The  story  seems  to  prove,  however,  that  the  general  Athenian 
public  thought  him  deserving  of  condemnation,  and  were  so  much 
surprised  by  his  acquittal,  as  to  account  for  it  by  supposing,  truly 
or  fisJsely,  the  use  of  means  never  before  attempted. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  also,  that  the  Megarians  recovered 
by  surprise  their  port  of  Nisaea,  which  had  been  held  by  an 
Athenian  garrison  since  B.G.  424.  The  Athenians  made  an  effort 
to  retake  it,  but  fsuled ;  though  they  defeated  the  Megarians  in  an 
actioa' 

Thrasyllus,  during  the  summer  of  b.o.  409 — and  even  the  joint 
B.0.408.        force  of  Thrasyllus  and  Alkibiades  during  the  autumn 

^SdOT  ^^  *^^  ^°^®  y^^ — ^^^  ^  ^^®  effected  less  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  so  large  a  force :  indeed  it . 
must  have  been  at  some  period  during  this  year  that  the 
Lacedaemonian  Klearchus,  with  his  15  Megarian  ships,  penetrated 
up  the  Hellespont  to  Byzantium,  finding  it  guarded  only  by  9 
Athenian  triremes.^  But  the  operations  of  408  b.c.  were  more 
important  The  entire  force  under  Alkibiades  and  the  other 
commanders  was  mustered  for  the  siege  of  Chalkedon  and 
Byzantium.  The  Chalkedonians,  having  notice  of  the  project, 
deposited  their  moveable  property  for  safety  in  the  hands  of  their 
neighbours  the  Bithynian  Thracians;  a  remarkable  evidence  of 


byAlUbU- 
dla  and  the 
Athenians. 


I  Diodor.  xiii.  64.  The  slighting  way 
in  which  Xenophon  (Hellen.  i.  2,  18) 
diBmisses  this  capture  of  Fylus,  as  a 
mere  retreat  of  some  runaway  Helots 
from  Halea— as  well  as  his  employment 
of  the  name  Koryphasion,  and  not  of  Py^ 
liu — ^prove  how  much  he  wrote  from  the 
statements  of  Laced»montan  informants. 


8  Diodor.  xiii.  64;  Plutarch,  Coriolan. 
o.  14. 

Aristotle,  *KBiivaitov  iroXircfo,  ap.  Sar^ 
pokration.  t.  AcK(£C«»i'~and  in  l£e  Col- 
lection of  Fragment.  Aiistotel.  no.  72. 
ed.  Didot.  (Fragment.  Historic.  Onec. 
vol.  ii.  p.  127).  »  Diodor.  xUi.  65. 

*  Xenopli.  Hellen.  L  1,  36. 
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tbe  good  feeling  and  confidence  between  the  two,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  perpetual  hostility  which  subsisted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Bosphonis  between  Byzantium  and  the  Thradan  tribes 
adjoining.^  But  the  precaution  was  firustrated  by  AUdbiades,  who 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Bithyuians  and  compelled  them  by 
threats  to  deliver  up  the  e£Pects  confided  to  them.  He  then 
proceeded  to  block  up  Chalkedon  by  a  wooden  wall  carried  across 
from  the  Bosphonis  to  the  Fropontds ;  though  the  continuity  of  this 
wall  was  interrupted  by  a  river,  and  seemingly  by  some  rough 
ground  on  the  immediate  brink  of  the  river.  The  blockading  wall 
was  already  completed,  when  Phamabazus  appeared  with  an  army 
for  the  relief  of  the  place,  aiid  advanced  as  far  as  the  Herakleion 
(or  temple  of  Herakles)  belonging  to  the  Chalkedonians.  Profiting 
by  his  approach,  Hippokrates,  the  Lacedsemonian  harmost  in 
the  town,  made  a  vigorous  sally :  but  the  Athenians  repelled  all 
the  efibrts  of  Phamabazus  to  force  a  passage  through  their  lines 
and  join  him — so  that,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  the  sallying  force 
was  driven  back  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  Hippokrates 
himself  killed.' 

The   blockade   of  the  town   was   now   made   so    sure,   that 
Alkibiades  departed  with  a  portion  of  the  army  to  levy  oonvention 
money  and  get  together  forces  for  the  siege  of  Byzantium  SJr^Se**** 
afterwards.    During  his  absence,  Theramenes  and  Thra-  ti^p^. 
sybulus  came  to  terms  with  Phamabazus  for  the  capitula-  n*^'""- 
tion  of  Chalkedon.    It  was  agreed  that  the  town  should  again 
become  a  tributary  dependency  of  Athens,  on  the   same   rate 
of  tribute  as  before  the  revolt,  and  that  the  arrears  during  the 
subsequent  period   should  be  paid  up.     Moreover  Phamabazus 
himself  engaged  to  pay  to  the  Athenians  20  talents  on  behalf  of 
the  town,  and  also  to  escort  some  Athenian  envoys  up  to  Susa, 
enabling  (hem  to  submit  propositions  for  accomodation  to  the  Great 
King.     Until  those  envoys  should  retum,  the  Athenians  covenanted 
to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus.' > 


»  Polyb.  iv.  44-45. 

'  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  S,  5-7 ;  Diodor. 
aEiu.  66. 

s  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  3,  9.  'TirorcXcii' 
rhv  ^pop  XoXirn'oWovs  *A6iivalois  Bcop- 

ikiroBovrai'  *A9iiPaiovs  9h  fiii  wo\ffi€i» 
XaXicriZowloiSf  l«»t  &ir  ol  vcLpa  fia- 
iri\4a  vp4<r0€is  iKOwciv. 

This  passage  Btrengthens  the  doubts 
which  I  threw  out  in  a  former  chapter, 


whether  the  Athenians  ever  did  or  could 
realise  their  project  of  commuting  the 
tribute  (impoeed  upon  the  dependant 
allies)  for  an  ad  vahrem  dutj  of  five  per 
cent,  on  imports  and  exports,  which  pro- 
ject is  mentioned  by  Thucydidds  {yii. 
28)  as  having  been  resolved  upon  at 
least,  if  not  carried  outy  in  the  summer 
of  413  B.C.  In  the  bai^gain  here  made 
with  the  Chalkedonians,  it  seems  im- 
plied that  the  payment  of  tribute  was 

2  H  2 
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Oaths  to  this  effect  were  mutually  exchanged,  after  the  return  of 
Alkibiades  from  his  expedition.  For  Phamabazus  positively 
refused  to  complete  the  ratification  with  the  other  generals,  until 
Alkibiades  should  be  there  to  ratify  in  person  also;  a  proof 
at  once  of  the  great  individual  importance  of  the  latter,  and 
of  his  known  facility  in  finding  excuses  to  evade  an  agree- 
ment. Two  envoys  were  accordingly  sent  by  Phamabazus  to 
Chrysopolis,  to  receive  the  oaths  of  Alkibiades,  while  two  re- 
latives of  Alkibiades  came  to  Chalkedon  as  witnesses  to  those 
of  Phamabazus.  Over  and  above  the  common  oath  shared  with 
his  colleagues,  Alkibiades  took  a  special  covenant  of  personal 
friendship  and  hospitality  with  the  satrap,  and  received  &om  him 
the  like. 

Alkibiades  had  employed  his  period  of  absence  in  capturing 
■^  *•*•  Selymbria,  from  whence  he  obtained  a  sum  of  money, 
^^^^  and  in  getting  together  a  large  body  of  Thracians,  with 
^^^^  whom  he  marched  by  land  to  Byzantimn.  That  place 
was  now  besieged,  immediately  after  the  capitulation  of  Chalkedon, 
by  the  united  force  of  the  Athenians.  A  wall  of  drcumvallation 
was  drawn  around  it,  and  various  attacks  were  made  by  missiles 
and  battering  engmea  These  however  the  Lacedaemonian  gam- 
son,  under  the  harmost  Klearchus,  aided  by  some  Megarians  under 
Helixus  and  Boeotians  under  Koeratadas,  was  perfectly  competent 
to  repel  But  the  ravages  of  famine  were  not  so  easily  dealt  with. 
After  the  blockade  had  lasted  some  time,  provisions  began  to  &il ; 
so  that  Klearchus,  strict  and  harsh  even  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, became  inexorable  and  oppressive  from  exclusive  anxiety 
for  the  subsistence  of  his  soldiers ;  and  even  locked  up  the  stock 
of  food  while  the  population  of  the  town  were  dying  of  hunger 
around  him.  Seeing  that  his  only  hope  was  from  external  relief, 
he  sallied  forth  from  the  city  to  entreat  aid  from  Phatnabazus ; 
and  to  get  together,  if  possible,  a  fleet  for  some  aggressive  opera- 
tion that  might  divert  the  attention  of  the  besiegers.  He  left  the 
defence  to  Koeratadas  and  Helixus,  in  full  confidence  tiiat  the 
Byzantines  were  too  much  compromised  by  their  revolt  from 
Athens  to  venture   to   desert  Sparta,  whatever   might  be  their 


the  last  arrangement  Bubsiafcing  between 
Atliena  and  Chalkddon,  at  the  time  of 
the  revolt  of  the  latter. 

Next,  I  agree  with  the  remark  made 
by  Schneider  in  his  note  upon  the  pas- 
sage *ABrivaiovs  9k  firi  iroXcfkc7y  Xa\Kfi- 
9o¥lott.    He  notices  the  tenor  of  the 


coyenant  as  it  stands  in  Plutarch — r^r 
^apwafid(ov  9k  x^St^oM  fiii  iJbiicw  (Alkib. 
c.  31),  which  is  certainly  far  more  suit- 
able to  the  circumstances.  Instead  of 
XaXmiBoviots  he  proposes  to  read  ^apva* 
fid^ttt.    At  any  rate,  this  is  the  meaning. 
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suffering.  But  the  favourable  terms  recently  granted  to  Chalke- 
don,  coupled  with  the  severe  and  increasing  famine^  induced 
Kydon  and  a  ByzanUne  party  to  open  the  gates  by  night,  and 
admit  Alkibiades  with  the  Athenians  into  the  wide  interior  square 
called  the  Thrakion.  Helixus  and  Koeratadas^  apprised  of  this 
attack  only  when  the  enemy  had  actually  got  possession  of  the  town 
on  all  sides»  vainly  attempted  resistance,  and  were  compelled  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  They  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  Athens, 
where  Koeratadas  contrived  to  escape  during  the  confusion  of  the 
landing  at  Peirseus.  Favourable  terms  were  granted  to  the  town, 
which  was  replaced  in  its  position  of  a  dependent  ally  of  Athens, 
and  probably  had  to  pay  up  its  arrears  of  tribute  in  the  same 
manner  as  Oialkedon.^ 

So  slow  was  the  process  of  siege  in  andent  times,  that  the 
reduction  of  Chalkedon  and  Byzantium  occupied  nearly  b.c.408. 
the  whole  year ;  the  latter  place  surrendering  about  the  ^IJ^JJSe 
beginning  of  winter.*    Botti   of  them,  however,  were  ^^*^ 
acquisitions  of  capital  importance  to  Athens,  making  her  J^^^**^ 
again  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  ensuring  ^"^  wia» 
to  her  two  valuable  tributary  allies.    Besides  this  im-  King, 
provement  in  her  position,  the  accommodation  just  concluded  with 
Phamabazus  was  also  a  step  of  great  value,  and  still  greater 
promise.    It  was  plain  that  the  satrap  had  grown  weary  of  bearing 
all  the  brunt  of  the  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
that  he  was  well-disposed  to  assist  the  Athenians  in  coming  to 
terms  with  the  Great  King.    The  mere  withdrawal  of  his  hearty 
support  from  Sparta,  even  if  nothing  else  followed  from  it,  was  of 
immense  moment  to  Athens ;  and  thus  much  was  really  achieved. 
The  envoys,  five  Athenians  and  two  Argeians  (all,  probably,  sent 
for  from  Athens,  which  accounts  for  some  delay),  were  directed 
after  the  aege  of  Chalkedon  to  meet  Phamabazus  at  Eyzikus. 
Some  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  and  even  the  Syracusan  Hermo- 
krates,  who   had   been   condemned   and   banished  by   sentence 
at  home,  took  advantage  of  the  same  escort,  and  all  proceeded  on 
their  journey  upward  to  Susa.    Their  progress  was  arrested,  during 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter,  at  Gordium  in  Phrygia ;  and  it 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  3, 15-22 ;  Diodor. 
xiiL  67  J  Plutarch,  AUdb.  c.  31. 

The  account  giyen  hj  Xenophon  of 
the  Burrender  of  Byzantium,  which  I 
haye  followed  in  the  text,  la  perfectly 
plain  and  probable.    It  does  not  oonsist 


with  the  complicated  stratagem  described 
in  DiodoruB  and  Plutarch,  as  weU  as  in 
FVontinua,  iii.  xi.  3;  alluded  to  also  in 
Polysenus,  i.  48,  2. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4, 1. 
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was  while  pursuing  their  tract  into  the  interior  at  the  opening 
of  spring,  that  they  met  the  young  prince  Cyrus,  son  of  King 
Darius,  coming  down  in  person  to  govern  an  important  part 
of  Asia  Minor.  Some  Lacedaemonian  envoys  (Boeotius  and  others) 
were  travelling  down  along  with  him,  after  having  fulfilled  tbeir 
mission  at  the  Persian  court.^ 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  4^  2-3. 
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CHAPTER   LXIV. 


FROM  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  IN  ASIA  MINOR 
DOWN  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  ARGINUS^. 

• 

The  advent  of  Cyrus,  commonly  known  as  Cyrus  the  younger,  into 
Asia  Minor,  was  an  eyeni  of  the  greatest  importance,  opening  what 
may  be  called  the  last  phase  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

He  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Persian  king  Darius 
Nothus  by  the  cruel  queen  Parysatis,  and  was  now  sent  (i^ros  the 
down  by  his  father  as  satrap  of  Lycha,  Phrygia  the  S^^S^i* 
greater,  and  Eappadokia ;  as  well  as  general  of  all  that  J^^ 


down 


military  division  of  which  the  muster-place  was  Eastolus.  ^'^°*^- 
His  command  did  not  at  this  time  comprise  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  coast,  which  were  still  left  to  Tissaphemes  and  Phamabazus.^ 
But  he  nevertheless  brought  down  with  him  a  strong  interest  in  the 
Grecian  war,  and  an  intense  anti-Athenian  feeling,  with  full 
authority  from  his  hther  to  carry  it  out  into  act  Whatever  this 
young  man  willed,  he  willed  strongly :  his  bodily  activity,  rising 
superior  to  those  temptations  of  sensual  indulgence,  which  often 
enervated  the  Persian  grandees,  provoked  the  admiration  even  of 
Spartans ; '  and  his  energetic  character  was  combined  with  a  certain 
measure  of  ability.  Though  he  had  not  as  yet  conceived  that 
deliberate  plan  for  mounting  the  Persian  throne  which  afterwards 
absorbed  his  whole  mind,  and  was  so  near  succeeding  by  the  help 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks — ^yet  he  seems  to  have  had  from  the 
beginning  the  sentiment  and  ambition  of  a  king  in  prospect,  not 
those  of  a  satrap.  He  came  down  well-aware  that  Athens  was  the 
efficient  enemy  by  whom  the  pride  of  the  Persian  kings  had  been 
humbled,  the  insular  Greeks  kept  out  of  the  sight  of  a  Persian  ship, 
and  even  the  continental  Greeks  on  the  coast  pradicaUy  emanci- 
pated— ^for  the  last  sixty  years.  He  therefore  brought  down  with 
him  a  strenuous  desire,  to  put  down  the  Athenian  power,  very 
different  frx>m  the  treacherous  balancing  of  Tissaphemes,  and  much 


i.4,  3. 

*  See  the  anecdote  of  Oyms  and  Ly- 
aander  in  Xenoph.  GSoonom.  iy.  ^l,  23. 


>  The  Anahaais  of  Xenophon  (i.  1, 
6>S;  i.  9,  7-9)  is  hotter  authority,  and 
apeaka  more  exactly^  than  the  Hellenioa, 
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more  formidable  even  than  the  straightforward  enmity  of  Phania- 
bazus,  who  had  less  money,  less  favour  at  court,  and  less  of 
youthful  ardour.  Moreover,  Phaniabazus,  after  having  heartily 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Peloponneaans  for  the  last  three  years, 
had  now  become  weary  of  the  allies  whom  he  had  so  long  kept 
in  pay.  Instead  of  expelling  Athenian  influence  from  his  coasts 
with  little  difficulty,  as  he  had  expected  to  do — ^he  found  his 
satrapy  plundered,  his  revenues  impaired  or  absorbed,  and  an 
Athenian  fleet  all-powerful  in  the  Fropontis  and  Hellespont ;  while 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains 
to  invite,  was  destroyed.  Decidedly  sick  of  the  Peloponnesian 
cause,  he  was  even  leaning  towards  Athens ;  and  the  envoys  whom 
he  was  escorting  to  Susa  might  perhaps  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  altered  Persian  policy  in  Asia  Minor,  when  the  journey 
of  Cyrus  down  to  the  coast  overthrew  all  such  calculations. 
The  young  prince  brought  with  him  a  fresh,  hearty,  and  youth- 
ful antipathy  against  Athens,-^na  power  inferior  only  to  Ihat  of 
the  Great  King  himself — and  an  energetic  determination  to  use  it 
without  reserve  in  ensuring  victory  to  tiie  Peloponnesian& 

From  the  moment  that  Phamabazus  and  the  Athenian  envoys 
Fharaahazus  nict  Cyrus,  their  farther  progress  towards  Susa  became 
AtheS^u^^  impossible.  Boeotius,  and  the  other  Lacedaemonian 
envoys.  euvoys  travelling  along  with  tiie  young  prince,  made 
extravagant  boasts  of  having  obtained  all  that  they  ^asked  for 
at  Susa ;  while  Cyrus  himself  announced  his  powers  as  unlimited 
in  extent  over  the  whole  coast,  all  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
vigorous  war  in  conjunction  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Pharna- 
bazus,  on  hearing  such  intelligence  and  seeing  the  Great  King's 
seal  to  the  words — ^^  I  send  down  Cyrus,  as  lord  of  all  tiiose  who 
muster  at  Kastolus" — ^not  only  refused  to  let  the  Athenian  envoys 
proceed  onward,  but  was  even  obliged  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
young  prince ;  who  insisted  that  they  should  either  be  surrendered 
to  him,  or  at  least  detained  for  some  time  in  tiie  interior,  in  order 
that  no  information  might  be  conveyed  to  Athens.  The  satrap 
resisted  the  first  of  tiiese  requisitions,  having  pledged  his  word  for 
their  safety ;  but  he  obeyed  the  second— detaining  them  in  Kappa- 
dokia  for  no  less  than  three  years,  until  Atiiens  was  prostrate  and 
on  the  point  of  surrender,  after  which  he  obtained  permission  from 
Cyrus  to  send  them  back  to  the  sea-coast.^ 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  3-8.  The 
words  here  employed  respecting  the  en- 
voys, when  returning  after  their  three 
years*  detention  —  ZB^w  irp6$  rb  ftAXo 


CTpetriirtBow  AvArXctMroy^'appear  to  me 
an  inadvertence.  The  retom  of  the  en- 
▼oys  must  have  been  in  the  spring  of 
404  B.C.,  at  a  time  when  Athens  had  no 
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This  arrival  of  Cyrus,  overruling  the  treachery  of  Tissaphemes 
as  well  as  the  weariness  of  Phamabazus,  and  supplying  b.o.  407. 
the  enemies  of  Athens  with  a  double  flow  of  Persian  gold  {^JJ^T" 
at  a  moment  when  the  stream  would  otherwise  have  dried  "?°i^, , 

admiral  in 

up— was  a  paramount  item  in  that  sum  of  causes  which  ^aia. 
concurred  to  determine  the  result  of  the  warJ     But  important  as 
the  event  was  in  itself,  it  was  rendered  still  more  important  by  the 
character  of  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Lysander,  with  whom  the 
young  prince  first  came  into  contact  on  reaching  Sardis. 

Lysander  had  come  out  to  supersede  Kratesippidas  about 
December  408  b.c.,  or  January  407  b.c.'  He  was  ^e  last  (after 
Brasidas  and  Gylippus)  of  that  trio  of  eminent  Spartans,  from 
whom  all  the  capital  wounds  of  Athens  proceeded,  during  the  course 
of  this  long  war.  He  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  and  is  even  said 
to  have  been  of  that  class  called  Mothakes,  being  only  enabled  by 
the  aid  of  richer  men  to  keep  up  his  contribution  to  the  public 
mess,  and  his  place  in  the  constant  drill  and  discipline.  He  was 
not  only  an  excellent  officer,'  thoroughly  competent  to  the  duties 
of  military  command,  but  possessed  also  great  talents  for  intrigue» 


camp:  the  surrender  of  the  city  took 
place  in  April  404  B.C.  Xenophon  in- 
cautiously speaks  as  if  that  state  of 
things  which  existed  when  the  envoys 
departed,  still  continued  at  their  return. 
1  The  w(yds  of  Thucydidds  (ii.  65) 
imply  this  as  his  opinion — K&p^  re  0<rrc- 

'  The  commencement  of  Lysander's 
navarchy  or  year  of  maritime  command 
appears  to  me  established  for  this  winter. 
He  had  been  some  time  actuaUy  in  his 
command  before  Cyrus  anived  at  Sar- 
dis—02  tk  AaKt9aifi6ywh  iro^rcpOF 
ro6rvw  oh  wokKf  XP°^V  Kpa- 
nycrtinrtSf  r^s  vavapxt^s  waptKiiKvOvlas^ 
tilnrcaftpow  i^(w9fv^eof  yadapxop.  'O  84 
iulnK6fjLtyos  is  *P6Mov,  ko)  vavs  ixt'Xty 
Kafiity,  is  Km  iced  MiKryrop  IhfXfvo'ci'* 
^icciOcF ih  is "E^tffoir  K<d  iK§7  l/iciFC, 
^X^''    ifi^Ofi-fiKOPra,    fiixp^s    ot 


yavs 


Kvpos    is   ^dphtis  &^(icffTo  (Xe- 
noph.  Hellen.  i.  5, 1). 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  H.  ad  ann. 
407  B.C.)  has,  I  presume,  been  misled 
by  the  first  words  of  this  poooago  'wp6' 
r€poy  ro^rmy  ob  iroAA^  XP^^^f — when  he 
says — "During  the  stay  of  Alcibiadds 
at  Athens,  Lysander  is  sent  as  ya^apx^s 
^Xen.  HeU.  i.  5,  1.  Then  followed  the 
defeat  of  Antiodius,  the  deposition  of 
Alcibiadds,  and  the  substitution  of  ik- 
Kovs  Zixa,  between  September  407  and 
ScpU'tnfjer  406,  when  CaUicratldas  succeeded 


Lysander.** 

Now  Alkibiadds  came  to  Athens  in 
the  month  of  Tliaigelion,  or  about  the 
end  of  May  407,  and  staid  there  till  the 
beginning  of  September  407.  Cyrus  ar- 
rived at  Sardis  before  Alkibiadte  reached 
Athens,  and  Lysander  had  been  some 
time  at  his  post  before  Gyrus  arrived; 
so  that  Lysander  was  not  sent  out 
"during  uie  stay  of  Alcibiadte  at 
Athens,  but  some  months  before.  StiU 
less  is  it  correct  to  say  that  EjiUikratidaa 
succeeded  Lysander  in  September  406. 
The  battle  of  Aiginusfe,  wherein  Ealli- 
kratidas  perished,  was  fought  about 
August  406,  after  he  had  beoi  admiral 
for  several  months.  The  words  woirtpop 
ro^Tmy,  when  construed  along  with  the 
context  which  succeeds,  must  evidently 
be  understood  in  a  lai^ge  sense — "these 
events  " — mean  the  general  series  of  events 
which  begins  i.  4,  8 — ^the  proceedings  of 
Alkibiadds  from  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  of  407. 

*  ^lian,  y.  H.  xii.  43 ;  Athenseus, 
vi.  p.  271.  The  assertion  that  Lysander" 
belonged  to  the  class  of  MoUiakee  ia 
given  by  Athenseus  as  coming  from  Phy- 
larchus,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  calling 
it  in  question,  ^lian  states  the  same 
thing  respecting  .Qylippus  and  Kallikra- 
tidas  also**;  I  do  not  know  on  what 
authority. 
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and  for  organising  a  political  party  as  well  as  keeping  up  its 
disciplined  movements.  Though  indifferent  to  the  temptations 
either  of  money  or  of  pleasure,^  and  willingly  aoquiesdng  in  the 
poverty  to  which  he  was  bom,  he  was  altogether  uiscmpulous  in 
the  prosecution  of  ambitious  objects,  either  for  his  country  or  for 
himself.  His  family,  poor  as  it  was,  enjoyed  a  dignified  position 
at  Sparta — ^belonging  to  the  gens  of  the  Herakleidae,  not  connected 
by  any  near  relationship  with  the  kings:  moreovet  his  peiBonal 
reputation  as  a  Spartan  was  excellent,  since  his  observance  of  the 
rules  of  discipline  had  been  rigorous  and  exemplary.  The  habits 
of  self-constraint  thus  acquired  served  him  in  good  stead  when 
it  became  necessary  to  his  ambition  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
great  His  recklessness  about  falsehood  and  perjury  is  illustrated 
by  various  current  sayings  ascribed  to  him — such  as,  that  children 
were  to  be  taken  in  by  means  of  dice,  men  by  means  of  oaths.* 
A  selfish  ambition — ^for  promotmg  the  power  of  his  country  not 
merely  in  connection  with,  but  in  subservience  to,  his  own — guided 
him  from  the  be^nning  to  the  end  of  his  career.  In  this  main 
quality,  he  agreed  with  Alkibiades ;  in  reckless  iiiimorality  of 
means,  he  went  even  beyond  him.  He  seems  to  have  been 
cruel ;  an  attribute  which  formed  no  part  of  the  usual  character  of 
Alkibiades.  On  the  other  hand,  the  love  of  personal  enjoyment, 
luxury,  and  ostentation,  which  counted  for  so  much  in  Alkibiades, 
was  quite  unknown  to  Lysander.  The  basis  of  his  disposition  was 
Spartan,  tending  to  merge  appetite,  ostentation,  and  expansion  of 
mind,  all  in  the  love  of  command  and  influence — ^not  Athenian, 
which  tended  to  the  development  of  many  and  diver»fied  impulses ; 
ambition  being  one,  but  only  one,  among  the  number. 

Eratesippidas,  the  predecessor  of  Lysander,  seems  to  have 
ftoowdtogs  enjoyed  the  maritime  command  for  more  than  the  usual 
cediMttdmi-  yearly  period,  having  superseded  Pasippidas  during  the 
sippidas.  middle  of  the  year  of  the  latter.  But  the  maritime  power 
of  Sparta  was  then  so  weak  (having  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
ruinous  defeat  at  Eyzikus),  that  he  achieved  little  or  nothing. 
We  hear  of  him  only  as  farthering,  for  his  own  profit,  a  political 
revolution  at  Chios.  Bribed  by  a  party  of  Chian  exiles,  he  took 
possession  of  the  acropolis,  reinstated  them  in  the  island,  and  aided 
them  in  deposing  and  expelling  the  party  then  in  office,  to 
the  number  of  600.  It  is  plain  that  this  was  not  a  question 
between  democracy  and  oligarchy,  but  between  two  oligarchical 

*  Theopompus,  Fragm.  21,  ed.  Didot;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  30. 

*  Plutarch,  Lysander,  o.  8. 
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parties,  the  one  of  which  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  ikctious 
agency  of  the  Spartan  admiral.  The  exiles  whom  he  expelled 
took  possession  of  Atameus,  a  strong  post  belon^ng  to  the  Chians 
on  the  mainland  opposite  Lesbos.  From  hence  they  made  war,  as 
well  as  they  could,  upon  their  rivals  now  in  possession  of  the 
island,  and  also  upon  other  parts  of  Ionia;  not  without  some 
success  and  profit,  as  will  appear  by  their  condition  about  ten 
years  afterwards.^ 

The  practice  of  reconstituting  the  goyemments  of  tiie  Asiatic 
dties,  thus  begun  by  Eratesippidas,  was  extended  and  ^^<^^ 
brought  to  a  system  by  Lysander ;  not  indeed  for  private  Atstidis. 
emolument,  which  he  always  despised — ^but  in  views  of  ambition. 
Having  departed  from  Peloponnesus  with  a  squadron,  he  reinforced 
it  at  Rhodes  and  then  sailed  onward  to  Kos  (an  Athenian  island, 
so  that  he  could  only  have  touched  tiiere)  and  Miletus.  He  took 
up  his  final  station  at  Ephesus,  the  nearest  point  to  Sardis,  where 
Cyrus  was  expected  to  arrive;  and  while  awaiting  his  coming, 
augmented  his  fleet  to  the  number  of  70  triremes.  As  soon  as 
Cyrus  reached  Sardis  (about  April  or  May  407  b.c.),  Lysander 
went  to  pay  his  court  to  him  along  witii  some  Lacedasmonian 
envoys,  and  found  himself  welcomed  with  every  mark  of  favour. 
Preferring  bitter  complaints  against  the  double-dealing  of  Tissa- 
phemes — whom  they  accused  of  having  frustrated  the  king's  orders 
and  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  empire,  under  the  seductions  of 
Alkibiades, — ^tiiey  entreated  Cyrus  to  adopt  a  new  policy,  and 
execute  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  by  lending  the  most 
vigorous  aid  to  put  down  the  common  enemy.  Cyrus  replied  that 
these  were  the  express  orders  which  he  had  received  from 
his  father,  and  tiiat  he  was  prepared  to  fulfil  them  with  all 
his  might  He  had  brought  with  him  (he  said)  500  talents,  which 
should  be  at  once  devoted  to  the  cause :  if  these  were  insufficient, 
he  would  resort  to  the  private  funds  which  his  father  had  given 
him ;  and  if  more  still  were  needed,  he  would  coin  into  money  the 
gold  and  silver  throne  on  which  he  sat* 

Lysander  and  the  envoys  returned  the  warmest  thanks  for 
these  magnificent  promises,  which  were  not  likely  to  prove 
empty  words  frt)m  the  lips  of  a  vehement  youth  like  Cyrus.     So 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  65;  Xenoph.  HeUen. 
iii.  2,  11.  I  presume  that  this  conduct 
of  Kratesippidaa  is  the  fact  glanced  at 
by  Isokratte  de  Pace,  Sect.  128.  p.  240, 
ed.  Bekk. 

3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  3^ ;  Diodor. 


ziii.  70 ;  Plutarch,  Lysander,  o.  4.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  nyourite  metaphor, 
eitiier  used  by,  or  at  least  ascribed  to, 
the  Persian  grandees;  we  have  already 
had  it  a  little  before  from  the  mouth  of 
Tiasaphemds. 
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sanguine  were  the  hopes  which  they  conceiyed  from  his  character 
HUdexter-  ^^^  proclsdmed  sentiments,  that  they  Tcntured  to  ask 
hS^SSUSr  ^™  ^  restore  the  rate  of  pay  to  one  full  Attic  drachma 
Suwm  of*'  P®"^  ^^^  ^^^  ^®  seamen ;  which  had  been  the  rate 
Cyrus.  promised  by  Tissaphemes  through  his  envoys  at  Sparta, 
when  he  first  invited  the  Lacedaemonians  across  the  «£gean, 
and  when  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  come-— but  actually 
paid  only  for  the  first  month,  and  then  reduced  to  half  a  drachma, 
furnished  in  practice  with  miserable  irregularity.  As  a  motive  for 
granting  this  increase  of  pay,  Cyrus  was  assured  that  it  would 
determine  the  Athenian  seamen  to  desert  so  largely,  that  the  war 
would  sooner  come  to  an  end,  and  of  course  the  expenditure  also. 
But  he  refused  compliance,  saying  that  the  rate  of  pay  bad  been 
fixed  both  by  the  king's  express  orders  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  so  that  he  could  not  depart  from  iV  In  Ihis  reply 
Lysander  was  forced  to  acquiesce.  The  envoys- were  treated  with 
distinction,  and  feasted  at  a  banquet ;  after  which  Cyrus,  drinking 
to  the  health  of  Lysander,  desired  him  to  declare  what  favour  he 
could  do  to  gratify  him  most  *^  To  grant  an  additional  obolos 
per  head  for  each  seaman's  pay,"  replied  Lysander.  Cyrus 
immediately  complied,  having  personally  bound  himself  by  his 
manner  of  putting  the  question.  But  the  answer  impressed  him 
both  with  astonishment  and  admiration  ;  for  he  had  expected  that 
Lysander  would  ask  some  favour  or  present  for  himself— judging 
him  not  only  according  to  the  analogy  of  most  Permans,  but  also 
of  Astyochus  and  the  officers  of  the  Peloponnesian  armament  at 
Miletus,  whose  corrupt  subservience  to  Tissaphemes  had  probably 
been  made  known  to  him.     From  such  corruption,  as  well  as  from 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  5.  cTkw  8c  koI 

fiyas  iKAcrrj^  vfjit  rav  firiyhs  tiZiifcu,  6ir6<ras 
tiy  fio6\oiyTO  rpi^uv  AaK€Zatfi6yioi. 

This  is  not  strictly  correot.  The  rate 
of  pay  is  not  specified  in  either  of  the 
three  conventions,  aa  they  stand  in 
Thncyd.  viii.  18,  37,  58.  It  seems  to 
have  been,  firom  the  beginning,  matter 
of  verbal  understanding  and  promise; 
first  a  drachma  per  day  was  promised 
by  the  envoys  of  Tissaphemds  at  Sparta 
— ^next,  the  satrap  himself  at  Mildtus 
cut  down  the  dracnma  to  half  a  drachma, 
and  promised  this  lower  rate  for  the 
future  (viii.  29). 

Mr.  Mitford  sa^s — "Lysander  pro- 
posed, that  an  Attic  drachma,  which  was 
eujhi  oboH,  nearly  tenpence  sterling, 
should    be    allowed    for  daily  pay  to 


tf 


every  seaman. 

Mr.  Mitford  had  in  the  previooa  sen- 
tence stated  three  oMi  as  equal  to  not 
quite /ourp^ncf  sterling.  Of  coarse  there* 
fore  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  consider 
three  oboli  as  the  half  of  a  drachma 
(Hist.  Qreece,  ch.  zx.  seet.  i,  vol.  iv.  p. 
317,  oct.  ed.  1814). 

That  a  drachma  was  equivalent  to  six 
oboli  (that  is,  an  i&gineean  drachma  to 
six  i^^niftan  oboli,  and  an  AtUc  drachma 
to  six  Attic  oboli)  is  so  fiuniliarly  known, 
that  I  should  almost  have  imagined  the 
word  eight  (in  the  first  sentence  here 
dted)  to  be  a  misprint  for  eix — if  the 
sentence  cited  next  had  not  clearly  de- 
monstrated that  Mr.  Mitford  really  be- 
lieved a  drachma  to  be  equal  to  eight 
oboli.  It  is  certainly  a  mistake  sur- 
prising to  find. 
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^  the  mean  carelessness  of  Theramenes  (the  Spartan). respecting  the 

condition  of  the  seamen,^  Lysander's  conduct  stood  out  in  pointed 
and  honourable  contrast 

The  incident  here  described  not  only  procured  for  the  seamen 
^  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  the  daily  pay  of  four  oboli  (instead 

'  of  three)  per  man,  but  also  ensured  to  Lysander  himself  a  degree 

I  of  esteem  and  confidence  ftt)m  Cyrus  which  he  knew  well  how 

'  to  turn  to  account.    I  have  already  remarked,'  in  reference  to 

Perikles  and  Nikias,  that  an  established  reputation  for  personal 
incorruptibility,  rare  as  that  quality  was  among  Grecian  leading 
politicians,  was  among  the  most  precious  items  in  the  capital  stock 
of  an  ambitious  man — even  if  looked  at  only  in  regard  to  the 
durability  of  his  own  influence.  If  the  proof  of  such  disinterested- 
ness was  of  so  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenian  people,  yet 
more  powerfully  did  it  work  upon  the  mind  of  Cyrus.  With  his 
Persian  and  princely  ideas  of  winning  adherents  by  munificence,' 
a  man  who  despised  presents  was  a  phsenomenon  commanding  the 
higher  sentiment  of  wonder  and  respect  From  this  time  forward 
he  not  only  trusted  Lysander  with  implicit  pecuniary  confidence, 
but  consulted  him  as  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  even  con- 
descended to  second  his  personal  ambition  to  the  detriment  of  this 
object* 

Returning  from   Sardis   to   Ephesus,  after   such   unexampled 
success   in   his   interview   with   Cyrus,    Lysander   was  Abundant 
enabled  not  only  to  make  good  to  his  fleet  the  full  arrear  {?^^J^ 
actually  due,  but  also  to   pay  them  for  a   month   in  JSSS3V 
advance,  at  the  increased  rate  of  four  oboli  per  man ;  ^y™^ 
and  to  promise  that  high  rate  for  the  future.    A  spirit  of  the 
highest  satisfaction   and    confidence   was  diffused   through   the 
armament     But  the  ships  were  in  indifferent  condition,  having 
been  hastily  and  parsimoniously  got  up  since  the  late  defeat  at 
Kyzikus.     Accordingly  Lysander  employed  his  present  affluence    « 
in  putting  them  into  better  order,  procuring  more  complete  tackle, 
and   inviting   picked   crews.^     He   took   another   step  Factions 
pregnant  with  important  results.     Summoning  to  Ephesus  bj?i^*^er 
a  few  of  the  most  leading  and  active  men  from  each  of  Sl^fc"*® 
the  Asiatic  cities,  he  organized  them  into  disciplined  ^^^ 
clubs  or  factions,  in  correspondence  with  himself.     He  instigated 


»  Thnoyd.  Yiii.  29. 
3  See  a  former  volume,  ch.  li. 
'  See  the    remarkable    character   of 
Cyrus  the  younger,  given  in  the  Ana- 


baaiB  of  Xenophon,  i.  9^  22-28. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  13;  Plutarch, 
Lysand.  c.  4-9. 

^  Xenoph*  Hellen.  i.  5,  10. 
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these  dubs  to  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
Athens,  promising  that  as  soon  as  that  war  should  be  concluded, 
they  should  be  invested  and  maintained  by  Spartan  influence  in 
the  government  of  their  respective  cities.^  His  newly  established 
influence  with  Cyrus,  and  the  abundant  supplies  of  which  he  was 
now  master,  added  double  force  to  an  invitation  in  itself  but  too 
seducmg.  And  thus,  while  infusing  increased  ardour  into  the  joint 
warlike  efibrts  of  these  cities,  he  at  the  same  time  procured  for 
himself  an  ubiquitous  correspondence,  such  as  no  successor  could 
manage ;  rendering  the  continuance  of  his  own  command  almost 
essential  to  success.  The  fruits  of  his  factious  manoeuvres  will  be 
seen  in  the  subsequent  Dekarchies  or  oligarchies  of  Ten,  after  the 
complete  subjugation  of  Athens. 

While  Lysander  and  Cyrus  were  thus  restoring  formidable 
B.0. 40V.  efficacy  to  their  side  of  the  contest  (during  the  summer 
i^rooeedings  of  407  B.C.),  the  victorious  cxilc  Alkibiades  had  accom- 
to  ThnSe^^  plishcd  the  important  and  delicate  step  of  re-entering  his 
«Qd  Asia.  native  city  for  the  first  time.  According  to  the  accom- 
modation with  Fhamabazus,  concluded  alter  the  reduction  of 
Chalkedon,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  precluded  from  assailing  his 
satrapy,  and  was  thus  forced  to  seek  subsistence  elsewhere. 
Byzantium  and  Selymbria,  with  contributions  levied  in  Thrace, 
maintained  them  for  the  winter :  in  the  spring  (407  b.c.),  Alkibia- 
des brought  them  again  to  Samos ;  from  whence  he  undertook  an 
expedition  against  the  coast  of  Eiiria,  levying  contributions  to  the 
extent  of  100  talents.  Thrasybulus,  with  thirty  triremes,  went  to 
attack  Thrace,  where  he  reduced  Thasos,  Abdera,  and  all  those 
towns  which  had  revolted  from  Athens;  Thasos  being  now  in 
especial  distress  from  famine  as  well  as  from  past  seditions.  A 
valuable  contribution  for  the  support  of  the  fleet  was  doubtless 
among  the  fruits  of  this  success.  Thrasyllus  at  the  same  time  con- 
ducted another  division  of  the  army  home  to  Athens,  intended  by 
Alkibiades  as  precursors  of  his  own  return.' 

Before  Thrasyllus  arrived,  the  people  had  already  manifested 
».c.4«7.  ^^^^  favourable  disposition  towards  Alkibiades  by 
His  arrival  choosiug  him  anew  general  of  the  armament,  along 
atAUiena.  ^j|.jj  Xhrasybulus  and  Konon,  Alkibiades  was  now 
tending  homeward  from  Samos  with  twenty  triremes,  bringing  with 
him   all    the    contributions   recently    levied.      He   first    stopped 

'  Diodor.  xiu.  70 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  |  though  not  so  clear  as  we  could  wish, 
c.  5.  desorvcA  iiuquestiouable  preference  over 


»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  8-10;  Diodor. 
xiii.  72.     The  chronology  of  Xenophon, 


that  of  DiodoruB. 
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at  Paros,  then  visited  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  lastly  looked  into 
the  Lacedaemonian  harbour  of  Gytheion,  where  he  had  learnt  that 
thirty  triremes  were  preparing.  The  news  which  he  received  of  his 
re-election  as  generd,  strengthened  by  the  pressmg  invitations  and 
encouragements  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  recall  of  his 
banished  kinsmen — at  length  determined  him  to  sail  to  Athens- 
He  reached  Peirseus  on  a  marked,  day — ^the  festival  of  the 
Plynteria  on  the  25th  of  the  month  Thargelion — (about  the  end  of 
May  407  b.c.).  This  was  a  day  of  melancholy  solemnity, 
accounted  impropitious  fQr  any  action  of  importance.  The  statue 
of  the  goddess  Athene  was  stripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  covered 
up  from  every  one's  gaze,  and  washed  or  cleansed  under  a  myste- 
rious ceremonial,  by  the  holy  gens  called  Praxiergidaa.^  The 
goddess  thus  seemed  to  turn  away  her  face,  and  refiise  to 
behold  the  returning  exile.  Such  at  least  was  the  construction 
of  his  enemies;  and  as  the  subsequent  turn  of  events  tended 
to  bear  them  out,  it  has  been  preserved ;  while  the  more  auspicious 
counter-interpretation,  doubtless  suggested  by  his  friends,  has  been 
forgotten. 

The  most  extravagant  representations,  of  the  pomp  and  splendour 
of  this  return  of  Alkibiades  to  Athens,  were  given  by  Feeungsand. 
some  authors  of  antiquity — especially  by  Duris  at  Samos,  nl^^ 
an  autiior  about  two  generations  later.  It  was  said  that  *»*»«^^"*- 
he  brought  with  him  200  prow-ornaments  belon^ng  to  captive 
enemies*  ships,  or  (according  to  some)  even  the  200  captured  ships 
themselves ;  that  his  trireme  was  ornamented  with  gilt  and  silvered 
shields,  and  sailed  by  purple  sails ;  that  Kallippides,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  actors  jof  the  day,  performed  the  functions 
of  Keleustes,  pronouncing  the  chant  or  word  of  command  to  the 
rowers ;  that  Chrysogonus,  a  flute-player  who  had  gained  the  first 
prize  at  the  Pythian  games,  was  also  on  board,  playing  the  air  of 
return.'  All  these  details,  invented  with  melancholy  facility 
to  illustrate  an  ideal  of  ostentation  and  insolence,  are  refuted  by 
the  more  simple  and  credible  narrative  of  Xenophon.  The 
re-entry  of  Alkibiades  was  not  merely  unostentatious,  but  even 


1  See  the  desoription  of  a  Bunilar  so- 
lemnity performed  by  appointed  priest- 
08868  ana  other  women  at  Argos  (the 
annual  washing  of  the  statue  of  Athdnd 
in  the  river  Inachus)  given  by  the  poet 
KallimaohuB  —  Hymnus  in  Lavacrum 
Palladia — with  the  copious  illustrative 
notes  of  Ezekiel  Spanheim.  Here,  again, 
we  find  analogies  in  the  existing  senti- 
ment of  the  Hindoo  religion.     Colonel 


Sleeman  mentions — "  The  water  of  the 
Ganges,  with  which  the  image  of  the 
Qod  Vishnoo  has  been  washed,  is  con- 
sidered a  very  holy  draught,  fit  for 
prinoes.  That  with  which  the  image  of 
the  Qod  Seva  is  washed,  must  not  be 
drunk."  (Rambles  and  Recollections 
of  an  Indian  Official,  ch.  23.  p.  182). 

s  Diodor.  ziii.  68;   Plutarch,  Alkib. 
c.  31 ;  Athense.'xii.  p.  535. 
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mistrustful  and  apprehensire.  He  had  with  him  only  twenty 
triremes ;  and  though  encouraged,  not  merely  by  the  assurances  of 
his  friends,  but  also  by  the  news  that  he  had  just  been  re-elected 
general, — ^he  was  nevertheless  half-afraid  to  disembark,  even  at  the 
instant  when  he  made  fast  his  ship  to  the  quay  in  Peiraeus. 
A  vast  crowd  had  assembled  there  from  the  city  and  the  port 
animated  by  curiosity,  interest,  and  other  emotions  of  every  kind, 
to  see  him  arrive.  But  so  little  did  he  trust  their  sentiments^  that 
he  hesitated  at  first  to  step  on  shore,  and  stood  up  on  the  deck 
looking  about  for  his  friends  and  kinsmen.  Presently  he  saw 
Euryptolemus  his  cousin  and  others,  by  whom  he  was  heartilj 
welcomed,  and  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  landed.  But  they  too 
were  so  apprehensive  of  his  numerous  enemies,  that  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  surround  and  protect  him 
against  any  possible  assault,  during  his  march  from  Peiraeus  to 
Athens.^ 

No  protection,  however,  was  required.  Not  merely  did  his 
unuiimoos  euemics  attempt  nonviolence  against  him,  but  they  said 
with  which  nothing  in  opposition  when  he  made  his  defence  before 
cSved.  the  Senate  and  the  public  assembly.  Protesting  before 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  his  innocence  of  the  impiety  laid  to 
his  charge,  he  denounced  bitterly  the  injustice  of  his  enemies,  and 
gently,  but  pathetically,  deplored  the  unkindness  of  the  people. 
His  friends  all  spoke  warmly  in  the  same  strain.  So  strenuous 
and  so  pronounced,  was  the  sentiment  in  his  favour,  both  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  public  assembly,  that  no  one  dared  to  address 
them  in  the  contrary  sense.^  The  sentence  of  condemnatioD 
passed  against  him  was  cancelled :  the  Eumolpid^e  were  directed 
to  revoke  the  curse  which  they  had  pronounced  upon  his  head :  the 
record  of  the  sentence  was  destroyed,  and  the  plate  of  lead,  upon 
which  the  curse  was  engraven,  thrown  into  the  sea :  his  confiscated 
property  was  restored :  lastly,  he  was  proclaimed  general  with  Ml 
powers,  and  allowed  to  prepare  an  expedition  of  100  triremes, 
1500  hoplites  from  the  regular  muster-roll,  and  150  horsemen- 
All  this  passed,  by  unopposed  vote,  amidst  silence  on  the  part  of 
enemies  and  acclamations  from  friends — ^amidst  unmeasured  fTo- 
mises  of  future  achievement  from  himself,  and  confident  assurances, 

»  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  4,  18,  19.    'AAki-    HWovs  olxtlovs  koX  <l>lKovs  fi^r'  ^^\ 

ray  irapetrKtvafffidyuyf  «V  rts  Arroiroi  f^V 
iirirp^iruy.  . 

2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  20;  Plutarch, 

Alkib.  c.  aa;  Diodor.  xiii.  69. 
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impressed  by  his  fnends  on  willing  hearers,  that  Alkibiades  was 
the  only  man  competent  to  restore  the  empire  and  grandeur  of 
Athens.  The  general  expectation,  which  he  and  his  fnends  took 
every  possible  pains  to  excite,  was,  that  his  victorious  career  of  the 
last  three  years  was  a  preparation  for  yet  greater  triumphs  during 
the  next. 

We  may  be  satisfied,  when  we  advert  to  the  apprehensions  of 
Alkibiades  on  entering  the  Peirseus,  and  to  the  body-  Effect  pro. 
guard  organized  by  his  firiends,  that  this  overwhelming  Aiubiadte. 
and  uncontradicted  triumph  greatly  surpassed  the  anticipations 
of  both.  It  intoxicated  him,  and  led  him  to  make  light  of  enemies 
whom  only  just  before  he  had  so  much  dreaded.  This  mistake, 
together  with  the  carelessness  and  insolence  arising  out  of  what 
seemed  to  be  an  unbounded  ascendency,  proved  the  cause  of  his 
future  ruin.  But  the  truth  is,  that  these  enemies,  however  they 
might  remain  silent,  had  not  ceased  to  be  formidable.  Alkibiades 
had  now  been  eight  years  in  exile,  from  about  August  415  b.c.  to 
May  407  b.c.  Now  absence  was  in  many  ways  a  good  thing  for 
his  reputation ;  since  his  overbearing  private  demeanour  had  been 
kept  out  of  sight,  and  his  impieties  partially  forgotten.  There  was 
even  a  disposition  among  the  majority  to  accept  his  own  explicit 
denial  of  the  fact  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  to  dwell  chiefly  upon  the 
unworthy  manoeuvres  of  his  enemies  in  resisting  his  demand 
for  instajit  trial  immediately  after  the  accusation  was  broached,  in 
order  that  they  might  caluminate  him  during  his  absence.  He 
was  characterized  as  a  patriot  animated  by  the  noblest  motives, 
who  had  brought  both  first-rate  endowments  and  large  private 
wealth  to  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  but  had  been  ruined  by 
a  conspiracy  of  corrupt  and  worthless  speakers,  every  way  inferior 
to  him  ;  men,  whose  only  chance  of  success  with  the  people  arose 
from  expelling  those  who  were  better  than  themselves,  while  be 
(Alkibiades),  far  from  having  any  interest  adverse  to  the  demu- 
cracy,  was  the  natural  and  worthy  favoiu*ite  of  a  democratital 
people.^  So  far  as  the  old  causes  of  unpopularity  were  con- 
cerned, therefore,  time  and  absence  had  done  much  to  weaken 
their  effect,  and  to  assist  his  friends  in  countervailing  them 
by  pointing  to  the  treacherous  political  manoeuvres  employed 
against  him. 

But  if  the  old  causes  of  unpopularity  had  thus,  comparatively 
speaking,  passed  out  of  sight,  others  had  since  arisen,  of  a  graver 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  14-1Q» 
VOL.  V.  2  I 
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and  more  ineffaceable  character.  His  vindictive  hostility  to  his 
s«^ttinent  of  country  had  been  not  merely  ostentatiously  prodaimed,  but 
actively  manifested,  by  stabs  but  too  efibctively  aimed  at 
her  vitals.  The  sending  of  Gylippus  to  Syracuse — the 
fortifijcation  of  Dekeleia — ^the  revolts  of  Chios  and  Miletus — ^ 
first  origination  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred — had 
all  been  emphatically  the  measures  of  Alkibiades.  Even  for  these, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  attempted  some  excuse:  it  was 
affirmed  that  he  had  never  ceased  to  love  his  country,  in  spite  of 
her  wrongs  towards  him,  and  that  he  had  been  compelled  by  the 
necessities  of  exile  to  serve  men  whom  he  detested,  at  the  daily 
risk  of  his  life.^  Such  pretences,  however,  could  not  really  impose 
upon  any  one.  The  treason  of  Alkibiades  during  the  period  of  his 
exile  remained  indefensible  as  well  as  undeniable,  and  would  have 
been  more  than  sufficient  as  a  theme  for  his  enemies,  had  their 
tongues  been  free.  But  his  position  was  one  altogether  singular: 
having  first  inflicted  on  his  country  immense  mischief,  he  had 
since  rendered  her  valuable  service,  and  promised  to  render  still 
more.  It  is  true,  that  the  subsequent  service  was  by  no  means 
adequate  to.  the  previous  mischief:  nor  had  it  indeed  been 
rendered  exclusively  by  him,  mnoe  the  victories  of  Abydos  and 
Kyzikus  belong  not  less  to  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  than  to 
Alkibiades:*  moreover,  the  peculiar  present  or  capital  which  he 
had  promised  to  bring  with  him — ^Persian  alliance  and  pay  to 
Athens — had  proved  a  complete  deluuon.  Still  the  Athenian 
arms  had.  been  eminently  successful  since  his  junction,  and  we  may 
see  that  not  merely  common  report,  but  even  good  judges  such 
as  Thucydides,  ascribed  this  result  to  his  superior  energy  and 
management. 

Without  touching  upon  these  particulars,  it  is  impossible  iiilly  to 
Disporiuon  comprehend  the  very  peculiar  position  of  this  returning 
exile  before  the  Athenian  people  in  the  summer  of 
407  B.C.  The  more  distant  past  exhibited  him  as  among 
the  worst  of  criminals — the  recent  past,  as  a  valuable 
servant  and  patriot — the  future  promised  continuance  in 
this  last  character,  so  far  as  there  were  any  positive  indicaticNis 
to  judge  by.  Now  this  was  a  case  in  which  discussion  and 
recrimination  could  not  possibly  answer  any  useful  purpose.    There 
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*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  15. 

'  This  point  is  justly  touched  upoD, 
more  than  once,  hy  Cornelius  Nepos — 
Vit.  Alcibiad.  o.  6-—"quanquam  Tnera- 
mends  et  Thrasjbulua  eisdem  rebus  pne- 


fuerant.**  And  again  in  the  life  of  Thra- 
sybulus To.  1),  **  Primum  Peloponnesiaco 
beUo  multa  hie  (Thrasybulus)  sine  Alci- 
biade  gessit ;  ille  nullam  rem  sine  hoc.*' 
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was  erery  reason  for  re-appointing  Alkibiades  to  his  command ; 
but  this  could  only  be  done  under  prohibition  of  censore  on  his 
past  crimeS)  and  proyisional  acceptance  of  bis  subsequent  good 
deeds  as  justifying  the  hope  of  yet  better  deeds  to  come.  The 
popular  instinct  felt  this  situation  perfectly,  and  imposed  absolute 
silence  on  his  enemies.^  We  are  not  to  infer  from  hence  that  the 
people  had  forgotten  the  past  deeds  of  Alkibiades,  or  that  they 
entertained  for  him  nothing  but  unqualified  confidence  and  admira* 
tion.  In  their  present  very  justifiable  sentiment  of  hopefulness, 
they  determined  that  he  should  have  full  scope  for  prosecuting  his 
new  and  better  career,  if  he  chose ;  and  that  his  enemies  should  be 
precluded  from  reviving  the  mention  of  an  irreparable  past,  so  as 
to  shut  the  door  against  him.  But  what  was  thus  interdicted 
to  men's  lips  as  unseasonable,  was  not  efbced  from  their  recol- 
lectiot» ;  nor  were  the  enemies,  though  silenced  for  the  moment, 
rendered  powerless  for  the  future.  All  this  train  of  combustible 
matter  lay  quiescent,  ready  to  be  fired  by  any  future  misconduct 
or  negligence,  perhaps  even  by  blameless  ill-suocess,  on  the  part  of 
Alkibiades. 

At  a  juncture  when  so  much  depended  upon  his  future  beha- 
viour, he  showed  (as  we  shall  see  presently)  that  he  Mistaken 
completely  misinterpreted  the  temper   of  the   people,  andintoxi. 
Intoxicated  by  the  unexpected  triumph  of  his  deception —  Aikibiad^. 
according  to  that  fatal  susceptibility  so  common  among  distin- 
guished Greeks — he  forgot  his  own  past  history,  and  fancied  that 
the  people  had  forgotten  and  forgiven  it  also;  construing  their 
studied  and  well-advised  silence  into  a  proof  of  oblivion.     He  con- 
ceived himself  in  assured  possession  of  public  confidence,  and  looked 
upon  his  numerous  enemies  as  if  they  no  longer  existed,  because 
they  were  not  allowed  to  speak  at  a  most  unseasonable  hour. 
Without  doubt,  his  exultation  was  shared  by  his  fHends,  and  this 
sense  of  false  security  proved  his  future  ruin. 

Two  colleagues,  recommended  by  Alkibiades  himself — Adei- 
mantus  and  Aristokrates — were  named  by  the  people  as  generals 
of  the  hoplites  to  go  out  with  him,  in  case  of  operations  ashore.' 
In  less  than  three  montlis,  his  armament  was  ready ;  but  he  de- 


1  Xenoph.  HeHen.  i.  4,  20.  \tx9ivrtiv 
Z!k   JccU   ftXAcvF  roio^mv,  koI    obZ^vhs 

X^O'$ai   hv   T^K   iKK^Kfiatav,  ftc. 
3  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  4,  21.  Both  Dio- 
dorus  ^xiii.  69)  and  Gomeliixa  Nepos 
(Vit.  Aldb.  c.  7)  state  Thrasybulus  and 


Adeimantofl  as  his  colleagues :  both  state 
also  that  his  colleagues  were  chosen  on 
his  recommendation.  I  follow  Xeno- 
phon  as  to  the  names,  and  also  as  to  the 
fact,  that  they  were  named  as  icar&  '^w 
irrptKniyoL 
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He  protect! 
the  ceiebra- 
tiun  of  the 
Eleiuinian 
niyKterlet 
byUnd, 
against  the 
gnrrisoD  of 
l>ekelei&. 


signedly  deferred  his  departure  until  that  day  of  the  month  Boe- 
dromion  (about  the  beginning  of  September)  when  die 
Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated,  and  when  the 
solemn  processional  march  of  the  crowd  of  communicants 
was  wont  to  take  place,  along  the  Sacred  Way  from  Athens 
to  Eleusis.  For  seven  successive  years,  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  Agis  at  Dekeleia,  this  march  had  been  of  necesfflty 
discontinued,  and  the  -procession  had  been  transported  by  sea,  to 
the  omission  of  many  of  the  ceremonial  details.  Alkibiade9  on 
this  occasion  caused  the  land-march  to  be  renewed,  in  full  pomp 
and  solemnity ;  assembling  all  his  troops  in  arms  to  protect,  in  case 
any  attack  should  be  made  from  Dekeleia.  No  such  attack  was 
hazarded ;  so  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  reviving  the  full 
regularity  of  this  illustrious  scene,  and  escorting  the  numerous  com- 
municants out  and  home,  without  the  smallest  interruption ; — an 
exploit  gratifying  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
imparting  an  acceptable  sense  of  undiminished  Athenian  power ; 
while  in  reference  to  his  own  reputation,  it  was  especially  politic,  as 
serving  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Eumolpidse  and  the  Two 
Goddesses,  on  whose  account  he  had  been  condemned.* 

Immediately  after  the  mysteries,  he  departed  with  his  armament, 
Fraiuett  It  appears  that  Agis  at  Dekeleia,  though  he  had  not 
Agi^to  rar-  chosen  to  come  out  and  attack  Alkibiades  when  posted 
priae  Athens.  ^  guard  the  Elcusinian  procession,  had  nevertheless  felt 
humiliated  by  the  defiance  offered  to  him.  He  shortly  afterwards 
took  advantage  of  the  departure  of  this  large  force,  to  summon 
reinforcements  from  Peloponnesus  and  fioeotia,  and  attempt  to 
surprise  the  walls  of  Athens  on  a  dark  night  If  he  expected  any 
connivance  within,  the  plot  miscarried :  alarm  was  given  in  time, 
so  that  the  eldest  and  youngest  hoplites  were  found  at  their  posts 
to  defend  the  walls,  llie  assailants — said  to  have  amounted  to 
28,000  men,  of  whom  half  were  hoplites,  with  1200  cavalry,  900 
of  them  Boeotians — were  seen  on  the  ensuing  day  close  under  the 
walls  of  the  city,  which  were  amply  manned  with  the  full  remaining' 
strength  of  Athens.  In  an  obstinate  cavalry  battle  which  ensue<l, 
the  Athenians  gained  the  advantage  even  over  the  Bceotians. 
Agis  encamped  the  next  night  in  the  garden  of  Akademus ;  again 
on  the  morrow  he  drew  up  his  troops  and  offered  battle  to  tlie 
Athenians,  who  are  affirmed  to  have  gone  forth  in  order  of  battle. 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  20 ;  Plutarch, 
Alkib.  c.  34.  Neither  Diodorua  nor 
Cornelias  Nepos  mentioDfi  this  remark- 


able incident  about  the  escort  of  the 
Eleudnian  procession. 
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but  to  have  kept  under  the  protection  of  the  missiles  from  the 
walls,  so  that  Agis  did  not  dare  to  attack  them.^  We  may  well 
doubt  whether  the  Athenians  went  out  at  all,  since  they  had  been 
for  years  accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  inferior  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  in  the  field.  Agis  now  witHdrew,  satisfied  apparently 
with  having  ofi^ered  battle,  so  as  to  efiace  the  affiront  which  he  had 
received  from  the  march  of  the  Eleusinian  communicants  in 
defiance  of  his  neighbourhood. 

The  first  exploit  of  Alkibiades  was  to  proceed  to  Andros,  now 
under  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost  and  garrison.     Landing  ^^  ^^ 
on  the  island,  he  plundered  the  fields,  defeated  both  the  ^^^  ^*®^- 
native  troops  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  forced  them  ^^^**^ 
to  shut  themselves  up  within  the  town ;  which  he  besieged  annament  to 
for  some  days  without  avail,  and  then  proceeded  onward  mcceisat 
to  Samos,  leaving  Konon  in  a  fortified  post,  with  twenty  tin  failure"' 
ships,  to  prosecute  the  siege.'    At  Samos  he  first  ascer-  bofSfr^^ 
tained  the  state  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Ephesus —  ^^^^"^ 
the  influence  acquired  by  Lysander  over  Cyrus — the  strong  anti- 
Athenian  dispositions  of  the  young  prince — and  the  ample  rate  of 
pay,  put  down   even   in   advance,  of  which  the  Peloponnesian 
seamen   were    now   in   actual   receipt     He  now   first   became 
convinced  of  the  failure  of  those  hopes  which  he  had  conceived,  not 
without  good  reason,  in  the  preceding  year — and  of  which  he  had 
doubtless  boasted  at  Athens ;  that  the  alliance  of  Persia  might  be 
neutralised  at  least,  if  not  won  over,  through  the  envoys  escorted 
to  Susa  by  Pharnabazu&     It  was  in  vain  that  he  prevailed  upon 
Tissaphemes  to  mediate  with  Cyrus,  to  introduce  to  him  some 
Athenian  envoys,  and  to  inculcate  upon  him  his  own  views  of  the 
true  interests  of  Persia ;  that  is,  that  the  war  should  be  fed  and 
protracted  so  as  to  wear  out  both  the  Grecian  belligerent  parties, 
each  by  means  of  the  other.     Such  a  policy,  uncongenial  at  all 
times  to  the  vehement  temper  of  Cyrus,  had  become  yet  more 
repugnant  to  him  since  his  intercourse  with  Lysander.     He  would 
not  consent  even  to  see  the  envoys,  nor  was  he  probably  displeased 
to  put  a  slight  upon  a  neighbour  and  rival  satrap.     Deep  was  the 
despondency  among  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  when  painfiilly  con- 
vinced that  all  hopes  firom  Persia  must  be  abandoned  for  them- 
selves ;  and  farther,  that  Persian  pay  was  both  more  ample  and 
better  assured,  to  their  enemies,  than  ever  it  had  been  before.' 


1  Diodor.  xiiL  72,  73. 
s  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  4,  22--i.  5,  18; 
Plutardb,  Alkib.  c.  35;  Diodor.  idii.  69. 


The  latter  mys  that  Thrasybulas  was 
left  at  Androe — which  cannot  be  true. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  9;  Plutarch, 
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Lysander  had  at  Ephesus  a  fleet  of  ninety  triranea,  which  be 
Inlander  at  employed  himself  in  repairing  and  augmenting,  hemg 
SSltolS^"  still  inferior  in  number  to  the  Athenians.  In  vwn  did 
toS^-*"^  Alkibiades  attempt  to  provoke  him  out  to  a  general 
ttSt%*°''  action.  This  wbs  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Athenians, 
Aikibiadte.  apart  from  their  superiority  of  number,  sinee  they  were 
badly  provided  with  money,  and  obliged  to  levy  contributions 
wherever  they  could:  but  Lysander  was  resolved  not  to  fight 
unless  he  could  do  so  with  advantage,  and  Cyrus,  not  afi^d 
of  sustaining  the  protracted  expense  of  the  war,  had  even  enjoined 
upon  him  this  cautious  policy,  witii  additional  hopes  of  a  Fhenidan 
fleet  to  his  aid, — which  in  his  mouth  was  not  intended  to  delude, 
as  it  had  been  by  Tissaphemes,^  Un«kble  to  bring  about  a  general 
battle,  and  having  no  immediate  or  capital  enterprise  to  constrain 
his  attention,  Alkibiades  became  careless,  and  abandoned  himself 
partly  to  the  love  of  pleasure,  partiy  to  reckless  predatory 
enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  getting  m<Hiey  to  pay  bis  army. 
Thrasybulus  had  come  from  his  post  on  the  Hellespont  and  was 
now  engaged  in  fortifying  Phoksea,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  post  to  be  enabled  to  pillage  the  interior.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  Alkibiades,  who  sailed  across  with  a  squadron, 
leaving  his  main  fleet  at  Samos.  He  left  it  under  the  command  of 
his  favourite  pilot  Antiochus,  but  with  express  orders  on  no  account 
to  fight  until  his  return. 

While  employed  in  his  visit  to  Fhok»a  and  Klazomenae,  Alki- 
xikiuadte  ^^*^®8,  pcrhaps  hard-pressed  for  money,  conceived  the 
p»»  to  unwarrantable  project  of  enriching  his  men  by  the 
leaving  bia     plunder  of  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Kyme,  an  allied 

fleet  under       \  ,  i.    *  .7  x         -i-  ^v.     .       •! 

the  command  dependency  of  Athens.  Landing  on  this  temtory  unex- 
loppreBsion  pectedly,  aft«r  fabricating  some  frivolous  calumnies 
bJadteat  agaiust  the  Kymaeahs,  he  at  first  seized  much  property 
^^^  and  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners.  But  the  inha* 
bitants  assembled  in  arms,  bravely  defended  their  possessions,  and 
repelled  his  men  to  their  ships ;  recovering  the  plundered  property, 
and  lodging  it  in  safety  within  their  walls.  8tung  with  this 
miscarriage,  Alkibiades  sent  for  a  reinforcement  of  hoplites  from 
Mitylene,  and  marched  up  to  tiie  walls  of  Eyme,  where  he  in  vain 
challenged  the  citizens  to  come  forth  and  fight     He  then  ravaged 


Lysand.  c.  4.  The  latter  tells  us  that 
tot  Athenian  ships  were  presently 
emptied  by  the  desertion  of  the  seamen : 
a  careless  eza^eration. 


1  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  9.  I  venture 
to  antedate  the  statements  which  he 
there  makes,  as  to  the  enooungeoieBta 
from  Cyr^s  to  Lysander. 
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the  territory  at  pleasure;  while  the  Eymseans  had  no  other 
resource,  except  to  send  envoys  to  Athens,  to  complam  of  so  gross 
an  outrage  inflicted  by  the  Athenian  general  upon  an  unoffending 
Athenian  dependency.^ 

This  was  a  graye  charge,  and  not  the  only  charge  which  Alki- 
blades  had  to  meet  at  Athens.    During  his  absence  at  compudntt 
Phokiea  and  Kyme,  Antiochus  the  pilot,  whom  he  had  £^!£lBaM 
left   in  command,  disobeying  the   express  order  pro-  ^^^faJTof 
nounced  against  fighting  a  battle,  first  sailed  across  from  ;!|j|^m 
Samos  to  Notium,  the  harbour  of  Kolophon — and  from  ^SmSL^ 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  where  -A^^kiw^Ma. 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  lay.    Entering  that  harbour  with  his  own 
ship  and  another,  he  passed  close  in  front  of  the  prows  of  the 
Peloponnesian  triremes,   insulting  them   scornfully  and  defying 
them  to  combat.    Lysander  detached  some  ships  to  pursue  him, 
and  an  action  gradually  ensued,  which  was  exactly  that  which 
Antiochus  denred.    But  the  Athenian  ships  were  all  in  disorder, 
and  came  into  battle  as  each  of  them  'separately  could ;  while  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  was  well-marshalled  and  kept  in  hand ;  so  that 
the  battle  was  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.    The  Athenians, 
compelled  to  take  flight,  were  pursued  to  Notium — ^losing  fifteen 
triremes,  several  along  with  their  full  crews.     Antiochus  himself 
was  slain.     Before  retiring  to  Ephesus,  Lysander  had  the  satis* 
faction  of  erecting  his  trophy  on  the  shore  of  Notium ;  while  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  carried  back  to  its  station  at  Samos.^ 

It  was  in  vain  that  Alkibiades,  hastening  back  to  Samos> 
mustered  the  entire  Athenian  fleet,  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  of  Ephesus,  and  there  ranged  his  ships  in  battie  order, 
chaUen^ng  tiie  enemy  to  come  forth.  Lysander  would  give  him 
no  opportunity  of  wiping  off  the  lat^e  dishonour.  And  as  an 
additional  mortification  to  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  shortly 
afterwards  captured  both  Teos  and  Delphinium  ;  the  latter  being 
a  fortified  post  which  the  Athenians  had  held  for  the  last  three 
years  in  the  island  of  Chios.' 


1  Diodor.  xiiL  73.  I  follow  Diodorus 
in  respect  to  this  story  about  Kymd, 
which  he  probably  copied  from  the  Ky- 
mnaQ  historian  Ephonis.  Cornelius 
NepoB  (Alcib.  c.  7)  oriefly  glances  at  it. 

Xenophon  (Hellen.  i.  5, 11)  as  well  as 
Platarch  (Lysand.  c.  5)  mention  the 
visit  of  Alkibiadte  to  Thrssybulus  at 
Pbokffia.  They  do  not  name  Kymd, 
boweyer:  according  to  them,  the  visit 
to  Phoksea  has  no  assignable  purpose  or 


consequences.  But  the  plunder  of  Kymd 
is  a  drcumstance  both  sufficiently  pro- 
bable in  itself,  and  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  12-15;  Dio- 
dor. xiii.  71;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  35; 
Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  5. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  5,  15;  Diodor. 
zm.  76.  ^  # 

I  copy  Diodorus,  in  putting  Teos,  pur- 
suant to  Weiske's  note,  in  place  of  Eion, 
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Even  before  the  battle  of  Notium,  it  appears  that  complaints 
ptstttiafao-    s^d  dissatisfaction  had  been  growing  up  in  the  armament 
puSnTto  SS'  against  Alkibiades.     He  had  gone  out  with  a  splendid 
J22J5J^'      force,  not  inferior,  in  number  of  triremes  and  hopiites,  to 
Aikibiadfifl.     that  which  he  had  conducted  against  Sicily — and  under 
large  promises,  both  from  himself  and  his  friends,  of  acbieyemients 
to  come.     Yet  in  a  space  of  time  which  can  hardly  have  been  less 
than  three  months,  not  a  single  success  had  been    aocomplished ; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  there  was  to  be  reckoned,  the  disappoint- 
ment on  the  score  of  Persia — which  had  great  effect  on  the  temper 
of  the  armament,  and  which,  though  not  his  fault,  was  contrary  to 
expectations  which  he  had  held  out — the  disgraceful  plunder  of 
Kyme — ^and  the  defeat  at  Notium.    It  was  true   that  Alkibiades 
had  given  peremptory  orders  to  Antiochus  not  to  fight,  and  tbat 
the   battle  had   been  hazarded  in  flagrant  disobedience  to  his 
injunctions.      But  this  circumstance  only  raised  new  matter  for 
dissatisfaction,  of  a  graver  character.      If  Antiochus  had  bees 
disobedient — if  besides  disobedience,  he  had  displayed  a  cluldisb 
vanity  and  an  utter  neglect  of  all  military  precautions — who  was  it 
that  had  chosen  him  for  deputy  ;  and  that  too  against  all  Atbewan 
precedent,  putting  the  pilot,  a  paid  officer  of  the  ship,  over  the 
heads  of  the  trierarchs  who  paid  their  pilots,  and  served  at  tbeu* 
own  cost  ?     It  was  Alkibiades  who  placed  Antiochus  in  this  grave 
and   responsible    situation :   a   personal   favourite,   an    excellent 
convivial   companion,   but  destitute    of  all  qualities   befitting  & 
commander.     And  this  turned  attention  on  another  point  of  the 
character  of  Alkibiades — his  habits  of  excessive  self-indulgence 
and  dissipation.    The  loud  murmurs  of  the  camp  diarged  him  vi^ 
neglecting  the  interests  of  the  service  for  enjoyments  with  jovial 
parties  and  Iqnian  women,  and  with  admitting  to  his  confidence 
those  who  best  contributed  to  the  amusement  of  such  chosen 
hours.^ 

It  was  in  the  camp  at  Samos  that  this  general  indign&tio^ 
Murmur  aod  agalust  Alkibiades  first  a^ose,  and  was  from  thence 
agadnsthim    transmitted  formally  to  Athens^  by  the  mouth  of  Tbra- 

*"""         sybulus  son  of  Thrason* — not  the  eminent  Thrasybulus 

man;  by  catching  a  tame  quail^  wbich 
had  escaped  from  his  bosom. 

'  A  person  named  Thraaon  is  Oi^' 
tioned  in  the  Choiseul  tnscriptioa  C^^* 
147,  p.  221,  222  of  the  Corp.  Inflcr-  of 
Boeckh)  as  one  of  the  HellenotamuB/° 
the  year  410  B.C.  He  is  described  by 
his  Deme  as  Butades:  he  is  probably 
enough  the  father  of  this  Thrasybuios. 


to  Athens. 


which  appears  in  Xenophon.  I  copy  the 
latter,  however,  in  ascribing  these  cap- 
tures to  the  year  of  Lyvander,  instead 
of  to  the  year  of  Kallikratidas. 

^  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  36.  He  recounts, 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  same  bio- 
graplly,  an  anecdote  describing  the 
manner  in  which  Antiochus  first  won 
the  iiBiTour  of  AUdbiadds;  then  a  young 
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(son  of  Lykus)  who  has  been  already  often  mentioned  in  this 
history,  and  will  be  mentioned  again.  There  came  at  the  &ame 
time  to  Athens  the  complaints  from  Kyme,  against  the  unprovoked 
aggression  and  plunder  of  that  place  by  Alkibiades ;  and  seemingly 
complaints  from  other  places  besides.^  It  was  even  urged  as 
accusation  against  him,  that  he  was  in  guilty  collusion  to  betray 
the  fleet  to  Pharnabazus  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  he  had 
already  provided  three  strong  forts  in  the  Chersonese  to  retire  to, 
so  soon  as  this  scheme  should  be  ripe  for  execution. 

Such  grave  and  wide-spread   accusations,   coupled   with   the 
disaster  at  Notium,  and  the  complete  disappointment  of  Aiienuon  of 
all  the  promises  of  success — were  more  than  sufficient  to  J^S^^*' 
alter  the  sentiments  of  the  p^ple  of  Athens  towards  ^f"" 
Alkibiades.     He  had  no  character  to  fall  back  upon ;  or  iJ^jSSl*" 
rather,  he  had  a  character  worse  than  none-— such  as  to  ™- 
rendei^  the  most  criminal  imputations  of  treason  not  intrinsically  im- 
probable.    The  comments  of  his  enemies,  which  had  been  forcibly 
excluded  from  public  discussion  during  his  summer  visit  to  Athens, 
were  now  agmn  set  free ;  and  all  the  adverse  recollections  of  his 
past  life  doubtless  revived.    The  people  had  refused  to  listen  to 
these,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  fair  trial,  and  might  verify 
the  title,  claimed  for  him  by  his  friends,  to  be  judged  only  by  his 
subsequent  exploits,  achieved  since  the  year  411  b.c.     He  had 
now  had  his  tnal ;  he  had  been  found  wanting ;  and  the  popular 
confidence,  which  had  been  provisionally  granted  to  him,  was 
accordingly  withdrawa 

It  is  not  just  to  represent  the  Athenian  people  (however  Plutarch 
and  Cornelius  Nepos  may  set  before  us  this  picture)  as  Raasonabie 
having  indulged  an  extravagant  and  unmeasured  con-  Bnchaiu»». 
fidence  in  Alkibiades  in  the  month  of  July,  demanding  of  diq>ieMai«. 
him  more  than  man   could  perform — and  as  afterwards  in  the 
month  of  December  passing,  with  childish  abruptness,  from  con- 
fidence into  wrathfrd  displeasure,  because  their  own  impossible 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  16-17.  *AA«i- 
fitiUhis  ijAv  otvf  jromiput  iced  4v  ry  <rrparia 
<p€p6fuyot,  &o.  Diodor.  ziii.  73.  iyi-^ 
porro  tk  iced  &AAai  troXXiU  9ia3oAa2  Kar* 
ahroVf  &o. 

Plutarch,  Alkib.  o.  36. 

One  of  the  remaining  speeches  of  Ly- 
siaa  (Orat.  zxi.  *KitoXoyia  ^vpoHoKias)  is 
deliyered  by  the  trierarch  in  this  fleet, 
ou  board  of  whose  ship  Alkibiad^  him- 
self  chose  to  sail.  This  trierarch  com- 
plains of  Alkibiadte  as  haying  been  a 


most  uncomfortable  and  troublesome 
companion  (sect.  7).  His  testimony  on 
the  point  is  valuable;  for  there  seems 
no  disposition  here  to  make  out  any 
case  against  Alkibiadte.  The  trierarch 
notices  the  &ct,  that  AUdbiadte  pre- 
ferred A»  trireme,  simply  as  a  proof 
that  it  was  the  best  equipped,  or  among« 
the  best  equipped,  of  the  whole  fleet. 
Archestratus  and  Erasinidds  preferred 
it  afterwards,  for  the  same  reason. 
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expectations  were  not  already  realised.  That  the  people  enter- 
tained large  expectations,  from  so  very  considerable  an  armament, 
cannot  be  doubted :  the  largest  of  all,  {Hrobably  (as  in  the  instanoe 
of  the  Sidlian  expedition),  were  those  entertained  by  Alkibiades 
himself,  and  promulgated  by  his  friends.  But  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  determine  what  the  people  would  have  done,  had  Alki- 
biades, after  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  faithful,  ^Iful,  and 
enterprising  commander,  nevertheless  failed,  fi^m  obstacles  bqrood 
his  own  control,  in  realiang  their  hopes  and  his  own  proniise& 
No  such  case  occurred:  that  which  did  occur  was  materially 
different  Besides  the  absence  of  grand  successes,  he  had  £utber 
been  negligent  and  reckless  in  his  primary  duties — ^he  had  exposed 
the  Athenian  arms  to  defeat,  by^his  disgraceful  selection  of  an 
unworthy  lieutenant^ — he  had  violated  the  territory  and  proper^ 
of  an  allied  dependency,  at  a  moment  when  Athens  had  a  para^ 
mount  interest  in  cultivating  by  every  means  the  attadiment  <)f  her 
remaining  allies.  The  truth  is,  as  £  have  before  remarked,  that  be 
had  really  been  spoiled  by  the  intoxicating  reception  ^ven  to  him 
so  unexpectedly  in  the  city.  He  had  mistaken  a  hopeful  public, 
determined,  even  by  forced  silence  as  to  the  past,  to  ^ve  him  the 
full  benefit  of  a  meritorious  future,  but  requiring  as  condition  firora 
him  that  that  future  should  really  be  meritorious — for  a  public  of 
assured  admirers,  whose  favour  he  had  already  earned  and  might 
consider  as  his  own.  He  became  an  altered  man  after  that  visit, 
like  Miltiades  after  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  or  rather,  the  im- 
pulses of  a  character  essentially  dissolute  and  insolent,  broke  loose 
from  tliat  restraint  under  which  they  had  before  been  partially 
controlled.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Kyzikus — ^when  Alki- 
biades was  labouring  to  regain  the  favour  of  his  injured  countrymen 
and  was  yet  uncertain  whether  he  should  succeed — ^he  would  not 
have  committed  the  fault  of  quitting  his  fleet  and  leaving  it  under 


^  Xenopb.  Hellen.  i.  5,  16.    0{  'A^ii- 

cTxov  r^  'AAKii3((£8]7,  olSfitvoi  5i'  &/a^- 
Xciciy  r«  xal  iiKpdrMtay  kroKatX^^ 
K4ycu  ras  pads. 

The  ezpression  which  Thooydidds  em- 
ploys in  reference  io  Alkibiadte  requires 
a  few  words  of  comment:  (vi.  15)--acal 
Zfifioaiff  tepdriara  9ta$4fra  rit 
rod  iro\4txoVf  l9Uf,  lacairroi  rots  ^irq- 
^c^/uurty  airov  kx^^^^^vr^St  koX  ttAAoiy 
iirirpi^cirres  (the  Athenians),  ob  htii 
fuucpov  i<r^\«y  r^y  ir6\i¥. 

The.  "strenuous  and  effective  prose- 
cution of  warlike  business"  here  as- 


cribed to  Alkibiadte,  is  true  of  all  tlie 
period  between  his  exile  and  his  last 
visit  to  Athens  (about  September  b.c. 
415  to  September  b.o.  407).  During 
the  first  four  years  of  that  time,  he  was 
yery  effective  against  Athens;  during 
the  last  four,  very  efifoetiTe  in  her 
service. 

But  the  assertion  is  certainly  not  tme 
of  his  last  command,  which  ended  with 
the  battle  of  Notium;  nor  is  it  more 
than  partially  true  (at  least,  it  is  an 
exaggeration  of  the  truth)  for  the  pwiod 
before  his  exile. 
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the  command  of  a  lieutenant  like  Antiochua.  If  therefore  Athe- 
nian sentiment  towards  Alkibiades  underwent  an  entire  diange 
during  the  autumn  of  407  B.C.,  this  was  in  consequence  of  an 
alteration  in  hia  character  and  behaviour ;  an  alteration  for  the 
worse,  just  at  the  crisis  when  eyerything  turned  upon  his  good 
conduct,  and  upon  his  deserving  at  leaat,  if  he  could  not  command, 
sucoesB. 

We    may  indeed  observe  that   the  faults  of  Nikias  before 
Syracuse  and  in  reference  to  the  coming  of  Gylippus,  Durereni 
were  far  graver  and  more  mischievous  than  those  of  J|^!l]|iSb^ 
Alkibiades  during  this  turning-season  of  his  career — and  tomS/^ 
th^  disappointment  of  antecedent  hopes  at  least  equal.  -^**""'>^ 
Yet  while  these  faults   and  disappointment  brought   about  the 
dismissal   and  disgrace  of  Alkibiades,  they  did  not  induce  the 
Athenians  to  dismiss  Nikias,  though  himself  desiring  it, — ^nor 
even  prevent  them  from  sending  him  a  second  armament  to  be 
ruined  along  with  the  first    The  contrast  is  most  instructive,  as 
demonstrating  upon  what  points  durable  esteem  in  Athens  turned ; 
how  long  the  most  melancholy  public  incompetency  could  remain 
overlooked,  when  covered  by  piety,  decorum,  good  intentions,  and 
high  station ;  ^  how  shoiirlived  was  the  ascendency  of  a  man  fax 
superior  in  ability  and  energy,  besides  an  equal  station — when  his 
moral  qualities  and  anteoedi^t  life  were  such  as  to  provoke  fear 
and  hatred  in  many,  esteem  from  none.   Yet  on  the  whole,  Nikias, 
looking  at  him  as  a  public  servant,  was  far  more  destructive  to  his 
country  than  Alkibiades.     The  mischief  done  to  Athens  by  the 
latter  was  done  chiefly  in  the  avowed  service  of  her  enemiea 

On  hearing  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Notium  and  the  aocn* 
mulated  complaints  against  Alkibiades,  the  Athenians  aimmmiib 
simply  voted  that  he  should  be  dismissed  from  hia  com-  ftv^'htaT^ 
mand ;  naming  ten  new  generals  to  replace  him.    He  t^^^^ 
was  not  brought  to  trial,  nor  do  we  know  whether  any  £S^^m 
sujch  step  was  proposed.    Yet  his  proceedkigB  at  Kyme,  ^^icb?. 
if  they  happened  as  we   read  them,   richly  deserved  ""''^ 
ju'^icial  animadversion ;  and  the  people,  had  they  so  dealt  with 
him,  would  only  have  acted  up  to  the  estimable  function  ascribed 


■  To  meet  the  case  of  Nikias,  it  would 
be  neoeawry  to  take  the  conTene  of  the 

i'adgement  of  Thucydidte  reapeotiiig  Al- 
[ibiaddB,  cited  in  my  last  note,  and  to 
say^-aced  Z^iioci^  Kdniara  htaB4rra  r^ 

9t6fiara  airov  &7a<r0crrft,  lui 
a  6  T  4>  hriTpii^arrfSf  o(f  8i^  fiaiepov  Icr^- 


The  reader  will  of  coarse  nndentend 
that  these  last  Greek  words  are  not  an 
actual  citation,  but  a  transformation  of 
the  actual  words  of  ThueydidAs,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  contnust  be- 
tween Alkibiadte  and  Nikias. 
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to  them  by  the  oligarchical  Phrynichus — "  of  serving  as  refuge  to 
their  dependent  allies,  and  chastising  the  high-banded  oppressions 
of  the  optimates  against  them.^ "  In  the  perilous  poation  of 
Athens,  however,  with  reference  to  the  foreign  war,  such  a  political 
trial  would  have  been  productive  of  much  dissension  and  mischi^ 
And  Alkibiades  avoided  the  question  bj  not  coming  to  Athens. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  dismissal,  he  retired  immediately  from 
the  army  to  his  own  fortified  posts  on  the  Chersonese. 

The  ten  new  generals  named  were,  Konon,  LKomedon,  Leon, 
KonoDttDd  Perikles,  Erasinides,  Aristokrates,  Archestratus,  Proto- 
^^iSf*'  machus,  Thrasyllus,  Aristogenes.  Of  these,  Konon  was 
?£nofSr  directed  to  proceed  forthwith  from  Andros,  with  the 
TC^m^  SS"  twenty  ships  which  he  had  there  to  receive  the  fleet  from 
AtbeniaDB.  Alkibiadcs ;  while  Phanosthenes  proceeded  with  four 
triremes  to  replace  Konon  at  Andros.* 

In  his  way  thither,  Phanosthenes  fell  in  with  Dorieus  the 
Rhodian  and  two  Thurian  triremes,  which  he  captured  with  every 
man  aboard.  The  captives  were  sent  to  Athens,  where  all  were 
placed  in  custody  (in  case  of  future  exchange)  except  Dorieus 
himself.  The  latter  had  been  condemned  to  death  and  banisfaed 
from  his  native  city  of  Rhodes,  together  with  his  kindred  ;  probably 
on  the  score  of  poUtical  disaffection,  at  the  time  when  Rhodes  was 
a  member  of  the  Athenian  alliance.  Having  since  then  become  a 
citizen  of  Thurii,  he  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  fleet  w 
Mindarus  both  at  Miletus  and  the  Hellespont.  The  Athenians 
now  had  so  much  compassion  upon  him,  that  they  released  hini  at 
once  and  unconditionally,  without  even  demanding  a  ransom  or 
an  equivalent.  By  what  particular  circumstance  their  compassiofl 
was  determined,  forming  a  pleasing  exception  to  the  melandoly 
habits  which  pervaded  Grecian  warfare  in  both  belligerents— ^^ 
should  never  have  learnt  from  the  meagre  narrative  of  Xenophoo. 
But  we  ascertain  from  other  sources,  that  Dorieus  (the  son  oi 
Diagoras  of  Rhodes)  was  illustrious  beyond  all  other  Greeks  for 
his  victories  in  the  pankration  at  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  sna 
Nemean  festivals — that  he  had  gained  the  first  prize  at  three 
Olympic  festivals  in  succession  (of  which  Olympiad  88  or  428  RC 
was  the  second),  a  distinction  altogether  without  precedent,  besides 
8  Isthmian  and  7  Nemean  prizes — that  his  father  Diagoras^  bi^ 
brothers,  and  his  cousins  were  all  celebrated  as  successful  athletes 


*  Thuoyd.  ▼iii.  48.  rh¥  W  9rifioy,  <r<p&y 
Tc  (of  the  allied  dependenoies)  KarcupuyiiVf 
ical  iKtlywy  (i.  e.  of  the  high  persooa 
called  KaXoK&To^ol  or  optimatee)  <roff^po- 


yurr'fiy, 

«  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  18;  Diodor. 
ziii.  74. 
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— ^lastly,  that  the  family  were  illustrious  from  old  date  in  their 
native  island  of  Rhodes,  and  were  even  descended  from  tlie 
Messenian  hero  Aristomenes.  When  the  Athenians  saw  before 
them  as  their  prisoner  a  .man  doubtless  of  magnificent  stature  and 
presence  (as  we  may  conclude  from  his  athletic  success),  and 
surrounded  by  such  a  halo  of  glory  impressive  in  the  highest' 
degree  to  Grecian  imagination — the  feelings  and  usages  of  war 
were  at  once  overruled.  Though  Dorieus  had  been  one  of  their 
most  vehement  enemies,  they  could  not  bear  either  to  touch  his 
person,  or  to  exact  from  him  any  condition.  Released  by  them  on 
this  occasion,  he  lived  to  be  put  to  death,  about  thirteen  years 
afterwards,  by  the  Lacedasmonians.^ 

When  Konon  reached  Samos  to  take  the  command,  he  found 
the  armament  in  a  state  of  great  despondency ;  not  merely  from 
the  dishonourable  affair  of  Notium,  but  also  from  disappointed 
hopes  connected  with  Alkibiades,  and  from  difficulties  in  procuring 
regular  pay.  So  piunfully  was  the  last  inconvenience  felt,  that  the 
first  measure  of  Konon  was  to  contract  the  numbers  of  the  arma- 
ment from  above  100  triremes  to  70 ;  and  to  reserve  for  the 
diminished  fleet  all  the  abler  seamen  of  the  larger.  With  this  fleet 
he  and  his  colleagues  roved  about  the  enemies'  coasts  to  collect 
plunder  and  pay.' 

Apparently  about  the  same  time  that  Konon  superseded  Alki- 
biades (that  is,  about  December  407  b.c.  or  January  406 
B.c.)9  the  year  of  Lysander's  command   expired,  and 
KaUikratidas  arrived  from  Sparta  to  replace  him.    His  arrival  was 
received  with  undisguised  dissatisfaction  by  the  leading  KftUikritidaa 
Lacedaemonians  in  the  armament,  by  the  chiefe  in  the  i^wodw-^ 
Asiatic  cities,  and  by  Cyrus.      Now  was  felt  the  full  character. 
influence  of  those  factious  correspondences  and  intrigues  which 
Lysander  had  established  with  all  of  them,  for  indirectly  working 
out  the  perpetuity  of  his  own  command.     While  loud  complaints 
were  heard  of  the  impolicy  of  Sparta  in  annually  changing  her 
admiral — ^both  Cyrus  and  the  rest  concurred  with  Lysander  in 
throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  new  successor. 

KaUikratidas,  unfortunately  only  shown  by  the  Fates,'  and  not 
suffered  to  continue  in  the  Grecian  world,  was  one  of  the  noblest 
characters  of  his  age.      Besides  perfect  courage,   energy,  and 


1  Xenoph.  Helleii.  i.  S,  19;  Pansan. 
vi.  7,  2. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  20 ;  compAre 
i.  6,  1(3 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  77. 


»  VirgU,  Mneid,  vi.  870. 

ORtrndent  terrts  hunc  tanttim  fata,  ii«qiie  ultra 
Eiue  Biuent. 
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incorruptibility,  he  was  distingaished  for  two  qBalities,  both  of 
them  very  rare  among  eminent  Greeks;  entire  straightforwardness 
of  dealing — and  a  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  alike  comprehenaTe, 
exalted,  and  merciful.  Lysander  handed  .over  to  him  nothing  hut 
an  empty  purse ;  having  repaid  to  Cyrus  all  the  money  reBDiumDg 
in  his  possession,  under  pretence  that  it  had  been  confided  to 
himself  personally.^  Moreover,  on  delivering  up  the  fleet  t» 
Kallikratidas  at  Ephesus,  he  made  boast  of  delivering  to  him  at 
the  same  time  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  through  the  victory  recendy 
gained  at  Notium.  **  Conduct  the  fleet  from  Ejdiesus  along  the 
coast  of  Samos^  passing  by  the  Athenian  station  (replied  Kalli- 
kratidas), and  give  it  up  to  me  at  Miletus :  I  shall  then  believe  in 
your  mastery  of  the  sea.*^  Lysander  had  nothing  else  to  sat, 
except  that  he  should  give  himself  no  fSarther  trouble,  now  that  his 
command  had  been  transferred  to  another. 

Kallikratidas  soon  found  tliat  the  leading  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
fleet,  gjuned  over  to  the  interests  of  his  predeoessor, 
openly  murmured  at  his  arrival,  and  secretly  obstructed 
all  his  measures ;  upon  which  he  summoned  them 
together,  and  said:  ^*I  for  my  part  am  quite  eontent 
to  remain  at  home ;  and  if  Lysander  or  any  one  else 
pretends  to  be  a  better  admiral  than  I  am,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it.  But  sent  here  as  I  am  by  the  authorities  at  Sparta  to 
command  the  fleet,  I  have  no  choice  except  to  execute  their  orders 
in  the  best  way  that  I  can.  You  now  know  how  far  my  ambition 
reaches ;  ^  you  know  also  the  murmurs  which  are  abroad  against 
our  common  city  (for  her  frequent  change  of  admirals).  Look  to 
it,  and  give  me  your  opinion— Shall  I  stay  where  I  am— or  shall  I 
go  home,  and  communicate  what  has  happened  here  ?  " 

This  remonstrance,  alike  pointed  and  dignified,  produced  its  fidl 
efiect.  Every  one  replied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  stay  and  under- 
take the  command.  The  murmurs  and  cabals  were  from  that 
moment  discontinued. 


Murmun  * 
and  ill-wm 
agaimi  Kal< 
Ukrattdas— 
anergy  and 
rectitude 
whereby  be 
repreiaea 
tneiu. 


1  How  completely  this  repayment  was 
a  manoBuvre  for  the  purpose  of  crippling 
his  successor — and  not  an  act  of  genuine 
and  oonscientioua  obligation  to  Cyrus, 
as  1&.  Mitford  represents  it — we  may 
see  by  the  conduct  of  Lysander  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  then  carried  away 
with  him  to  Sparta  all  the  residue  of 
the  tributes  from  Cyrus  which  he  had 
iq  his  possession,  instead  of  giving  them 
iMick  to  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  8). 
The  obligation  to  give  them  back  to 


Cyrus  was  greater  at  the  end  of  the 
than  it  wt«8  at  the  time  when  Kallikra- 
tidas came  out,  and  when  war  was  stUl 
going  on ;  for  the  war  was  a  joint  busi- 
ness, which  the  Persians  and  the  Spar- 
tans had  sworn  to  proseeute  by  conaman 
efforts. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  5.  ^/icTs  9^» 
irphs  h  iyA  Tc  ^iXori^oGfuu,  icol  ^  it6\it 
i)fiw¥  tdridCtrat  (T<rrc  yiip  ttinii,  icmp 
icol  f/^)  {v/i/BovAc^cre,  &c. 
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His  next  embarrassments  arose  from  the  manoeuvre  of  Lysander 

in  paying  back  to  Cyrus  all  the  funds  from  whence  the  his  spirited 

continuous  pay  of  the  army  was  derived.     Of  course  this  fo^M^to 

step  was  admirably  calculated  to  make  every  one  regret  ^  J******"- 

the  alteration  of  command.    Eallikratidas,  who  had  been  sent  out 

without  funds,  in  full  reliance  on  the  unexhausted  supply  from 

Sardis,  now  found  himself  compelled  to  go  thither  in  person  and 

solicit  a  renewal  of  the  bounty.     But  Cyrus,  eager  to  manifest  in 

every  way  his  partiality  for  the  last  admiral,  deferred  receiving 

him, — first  for  two  days,   then  for  a  &rther  interval,  until  the 

patience  of  Kallikratidas  was  wearied  out,  so  that  he  left  Sardis  in 

disgust  without  an  interview.     So  intolerable  to  his  feelings  was 

the  humiliation  of  thus  begging  at  the  palace   gates,  that  he 

bitterly  deplored  those  miserable  dissensions  among  the  Greeks 

which  constrained  both  parties   to  truckle   to   the  foreigner  for 

money ;   swearing   that  if  he  survived  the  year's   campaign,  he 

would  use  every  possible  effort  to  bring  about  an  accommodation 

between  Athens  and  Sparta.^ 

In  the  meantime,  he  put  forth  all  his  energy  to  obtain  money  in 
some  other  way,  and  thus  get  the  fleet  to  sea ;  knowing  Hisapma  u> 
well,  tiiat  the  way  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  Cyrus  — Pui-bei. 
was,  to  show  that  he  could  do  without  him.  Sailing  inv. 
first  from  Ephesus  to  Miletus,  he  despatched  from  thence  a  small 
squadron  to  Sparta,  disclosing  his  unexpected  poverty,  and  asking 
for  speedy  pecuniary  aid.  In  the  meantime  he  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  Milesians,  communicated  to  them  the  mission  just 
sent  to  Sparta,  and  asked  from  them  a  temporary  supply  until  this 
money  should  arrive.  He  reminded  them  that  the  necessity  of  this 
demand  sprang  altogether  from  the  manoeuvre  of  Lysander  in 
paying  back  the  funds  in  his  hands : — ^tiiat  he  had  already  in  vain 
applied  to  Cyrus  for  farther  money,  meeting  only  with  such 
insulting  neglect  as  could  no  longer  be  endured :  that  they  (the 
Milesians),  dwelling  amidst  the  Persians^  and  having  already 
experienced  the  maximum  of  ill-usage  at  their  hands,  ought  now 
to  be  foremost  in  the  war,  and  to  set  an  example  of  zeal  to  the 
other  allies,'  in  order  to  get  clear  the  sooner  from  dependence 
upon  such  imperious  taskmasters.  He  promised  that  when  the 
remittance  from  Sparta  and  the  hour  of  success  should  arrive,  he 
would  richly  requite  their  forwardness.    ^^  Let  us,  with  the  aid  of 


>  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  6,  7;  Plutarch, 
Lysnnd.  o.  6. 


iyit   i^t&   'rpoBvfundrovs    cfrw    is    rhtf 
w6Kttiory  8i^  rh  olKovvras   4¥  fiapfidpots 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6.  9.    tfiSa  9^  [  wXu^rrit,  Kouch.  I^hi  ^*  aJbrww  wtirow04FM, 
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the  Gods,  show  these  foreigDers  (he  concluded)  that  we  can  puni^b 
our  enemies  without  worshipping  them." 

The  spectacle  of  this  generous  patriot  struggling  against  a 
degrading  dependence  on  the  foreigner,  which  was  now  beoomiog 
unhappily  familiar  to  the  leading  Greeks  of  both  sides — excites  our 
warm  sympathy  and  admiration.  We  may  add,  that  his  language 
to  the  Milesians,  reminding  them  of  the  misery  which  they  had 
endured  from  the  Persians  as  a  motive  to  exertion  in  the  war — is 
full  of  instruction  as  to  the  new  situation  opened  for  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  Athenian  power.  I^'o  soch 
evils  had  they  suffered  while  Athens  was  competent  to  protect 
them,  and  while  they  were  willing  to  receive  protection  from  ber — 
during  the  interval  of  more  than  fifty  years  between  the  complete 
organization  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  and  the  disaster  of  Nikias 
before  Syracuse. 

The  single-hearted  energy  of  Kallikratidas  imposed  upon  aQ 
B.&406.  ^^0  heard  him,  and  even  inspired  so  much  alarm  to 
He  fits  out  a  thosc  leading  Milesians  who  were  plajring  underhand  the 
fleet->hu  .  game  of  Lysander,  that  they  were  the  first  to  propose  a 
Lesbos— he  large  grant  of  money  towards  the  war,  and  to  ofier  con- 
capuvetand  sidcrable  sums  from  their  own  purses;  an  example 
SfrtaSrit"  probably  soon  followed  by  other  allied  cities.  Some  of 
Methymna.  ^.j^^  fneuds  of  Lysaudcr  tried  to  couple  their  offers  with 
conditions ;  demanding  a  warrant  for  the  destruction  of  their 
political  enemies,  and  hoping  thus  to  compromise  the  new  admiral. 
But  he  strenuously  refused  all  such  guilty  compliances.^  He  was 
soon  able  to  collect  at  Miletus  fifty  fresh  triremes  in  addition  to 
those  left  by  Lysander,  making  a  fleet  of  140  sdl  in  all.  The 
Chians  having  furnished  him  with  an  outfit  of  five  drachmas  for 
each  seaman  (equal  to  ten  days'  pay  at  the  usual  rate),  he  sailed 
with  the  whole  fleet  northward  towards  Lesbos.  Of  this  numerous 
fleet,  the  greatest  which  had  yet  been  assembled  throughout  the 
war,  only  ten  triremes  were  Lacedaemonian  ;^  while  a  considerable 
proportion,  and  among  the  best  equipped,  were  Boeotian  and 
Euboean.^  In  his  voyage  towards  Lesbos,  Kallikratidas  seems  to 
have  made  himself  master  of  Phoksea  and  Kyme,^  perhaps  with 
the  greater  facility  in  consequence  of  the  recent  ill-treatment  of 


1  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Laconic,  p. 
222  C;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  12. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6.  34. 
^  Diodor.  xiii.  99. 

*  I  infer  this  from  the  fact,  that  at 
the  period  of  the  battle  of  Arginusse, 


both  these  towns  appear  as  adhering  to 
the  Peloponnesi^ms;  whereas  during  the 
command  of  Alkibiadds  they  had  been 
both  Athenian  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5, 
11;  i.  6,  33 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  73-99> 
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the  Kymaeans  by  Alkibiades.  He  then  sailed  to  attadc  Methymna, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Lesbos ;  a  town  not  only  strongly 
attached  to  the  Athenians,  but  also  defended  by  an  Athenian 
garrison.  Though  at  first  repulsed,  he  renewed  his  attacks  until 
at  length  he  took  the  town  by  storm.  The  property  in  it  was  all 
plundered  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  slaves  collected  and  sold  for 
their  benefit  It  was  farther  demanded  by  the  allies,  and  ex- 
pected pursuant  to  ordinary  custom,  that  the  Methymnsean  and 
Athenian  prisoners  should  be  sold  also.  But  Kallikratidas  per- 
emptorily refused  compliance,  and  set  them  all  free  the  next  day ; 
dedaring,  that  so  long  as  he  was  in  command,  not  a  single  free 
Greek  should  be  reduced  to  slavery  if  he  could  prevent  it.^ 

No  one  who  has  not  familiarized  himself  with  the  details  of 
Grecian  warfare,  can  feel  the  full  grandeur  and  sublimity  Nobiedui. 
of  this  proceeding — which  stands,  so  far  as  I  know,  ^!!i£^g— 
unparalleled  in  Grecian  history.  It  is  not  merely  that  ^^^' 
the  prisoners  were  spared  and  set  free :  as  to  that  point,  xliuin*^ 
analogous  cases  may  be  found,  though  not  very  frequent  ^^^^ 
It  isy  that  this  parUcular  act  of  generosity  was  performed  in 
the  name  and  for  the  recommendation  of  Pan-Hellenic  brother- 
hood and  Pan-Hellenic  independence  of  the  foreigner :  a  compre- 
hensive principle,  announced  by  Kallikratidas  on  prerious  occasions 
as  well  as  on  this,  but  now  carried  into  practice  under  emphatic 
circumstances,  and  coupled  with  an  explicit  declaration  of  his 
resolution  to  abide  by  it  in  all  future  cases.  It  is,  lastly,  that  the 
step  was  taken  in  resistance  to  formal  requisition  on  the  part  of  his 
allies,  whom  he  had  very  imperfect  means  either  of  paying  or  con- 
trolling, and  whom  therefore  it  was  so  much  the  more  hacardous 
for  him  to  oflend.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  these  allies 
felt  personally  wronged  and  indignant  at  the  loss,  as  well  as 
confounded  with  the  proposition  of  a  rule  of  duty  so  new  as 
respected  the  relations  of  belligerents  in  Greece ;  against  which 
too  (let  us  add)  their  murmurs  would  not  be  without  some 
foundation — '*  If  tee  should  come  to  be  Eonon's  prisoners,  be  will 
not  treat  tu  in  this  manner/'  Reciprocity  of  dealing  is  absolutely 
essential  to  constant  moral  observance,  either  public  or  private ; 
and  doubtless  Kallikratidas  felt  a  well-grounded  confidence,  that 
two  or  three   conspicuous   examples  would  sensibly  modify  the 


1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  L  6,  14.  K«l  ac«- 
\fv6rruy  r&r  ^v/i/Adxoor  kwa^SeBai  mU 
rohs  MriBvfivalovs,  obit  1^  iaurov  7c  ip' 
Xorros  oMidim  'EXX^rmfis  roiaccliwv  Zvpa- 
rhr  iafipawoitir$^imt. 


Compare  a  later  declaration  of  Ageai- 
laua,  subataiitiaUy  to  the  lame  purpose, 
yet  delivered  under  oiroumstaQoea  far 
leM  emphatio— in  Xenophon,  Ageiilaus^ 
vii.  6. 
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future  practice  on  both  sides.    But  some  one  must  be^n  by  settiiig 
such  examples,  and  the  man  who  does  begin — ^having  a  positioa 
which  gives  reasonable  chance  that  others  will  follow — is  the  hero. 
An  admiral  like  Lysander  would  not  only  sympathise  heartily 
with  the  complaints  of  the  allies,  but  also  condemn  the  proceeding 
•as  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  Sparta :  even  men  better  than  Lysander 
would  at  first  look  coldly  on  it  as  a  sort  of  Quixotism^  in  doubt 
whether  the  example  would  be  copied  :  while  the  Spartan  Ephors, 
though  probably  tolerating  it  because  they  interfered  very  quiringlj 
with  their  admirals  afloat,  would  certainly  have    little  sympathj 
with  the  feelings  in  which  it  originated.     So  much  the  rather  is 
Kallikratidas  to  be  admired,  as  bringing  out  with  him  not  only  a 
Pan-Hellenic  patriotism^  rare  either  at  Athens  or   Sparta,  but 
also  a  force  of  individual  diaracter  and  conscience  yet  rarer— 
enabling  him  to  brave  unpopularity  and  break  through  routine,  in 
the  attempt  to   make  that  patriotism  fruitful  and  operatiFe  in 
practice.     In  his  career,  so  sadly  and  prematurely  dosed,  there 
was  at  least  this  circumstance  to  be  envied ;  that  the  capture  of 
Methynma  afforded  him  the  opportunity,  which  he  greedily  seized 
as  if  he  had  known  that  it  would  be  the  last,  of  putting  in  act  and 
evidence  the  full  aspirations  of  his  magnanimous  soul. 

Kallikratidas  sent  word  by  the  released  prisoners  to  Konon  tiat 
Hebiodu  he  would  presently  put  an  end  to  his  adulterous  inter- 
Sfd'th!^  course  with  the  sea ;  *  which  he  now  considered  as  his 
t^^  wife  and  lawfully  appertaining  to  him,  having  H** 
Mityitoi.  triremes  against  the  70  triremes  of  Konon.  Tba^ 
admiral,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  numbers,  had  advanced  near  to 
Methymna  to  try  and  relieve  it;  but  finding  the  place  alreadv 
captured,  had  retired  to  the  islands  called  Hekatonnesoi,  off  tte 
continent  bearing  north-east  from  Lesbos.  Thither  he  was  followed 
by  Kallikratidas,  who,  leaving  Methymna  at  night,  found  him 
quitting  his  moorings  at  break  of  day,  and  immediately  made  bu 
sail  to  try  and  cut  him  off  from  the  southerly  course  towards 
Samos.  But  Konon,  having  diminished  the  number  of  his  trirei^es 
from  100  to  70,  had  been  able  to  preserve  all  the  best  rowers,  so 
that  in  speed  he  outran  Kallikratidas  and  entered  first  the  harbour 
of  Mitylen&  His  pursuers  however  were  close  behind,  and  even 
got  into  the  harbour  along  with  him,  before  it  could  be  closed  and 

*  The  sentiment  of  KRllikratidaa  de-        ■  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  15.  K^rww^ 
served  the  designation  of  'EAXi^vik e^aroK    cTrcy.  in  ra6trfi  a&^-^v  uAtvArrs  t^''  ^' 


iroA/rcv^a— far  more  than  that  of  Nikias, 
to  which  Plutarch  applies  those  won 
(Compar.  of  Kikias  and  Craasiis,  o.  2). 


Kaurvw,  &o.  He  could  hardly  tay  ^J 
to  Konon,  in  any  other  way  than  throug" 
the  Athenian  prisoners. 
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put  in  a  state  of  defence.  Constrained  to  fight  a  battle  at  its 
entrance,  he  was  completely  defeated:  thirty  of  his  ships  were 
taken,  though  the  crews  escaped  to  land ;  and  he  preserved  the 
remaining  forty  only  by  hauling  them  ashore  under  the  wall.^ 

The  town  of  Mitylene,  originally  founded  on  a  small  islet  off 
Lesbos,  had  afterwards  extended  across  a  narrow  strait  Trinmpbant 
to  Lesbos  itself.     By  this  striut  (whether  bridged  over  or  ^n^^^ 
not  we  are  not  informed),  the  town  was  divided  into  two  *"^ 
portions,  and  had  two  harbours,  •one  opening  northward  towards 
the    Hellespont,  the   other   southward  towards  the   promontory 
of  Kane  on  the  mainland.'    Both  these  harbours  were  undefended, 
and  both  now  fell  into  the  occupation  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet ; 
at  least  all  the  outer  portion  of  each,  near  to  the  exit  of  the 
harbour,  which  Kallikratidas  kept  under  strict  watch.     He  at  the 
same  time  sent  for  the  full  forces  of  Methymna  and  for  hoplites 
across  from  Chios,  so  as  to  block  up  Mitylene  by  land  as  well  as 
by  sea.     As  soon  as  his  success  was  announced,  too,  money  for  the 
fleet   (together  with   separate   presents   for   himself,    which   he 
dedined  receiving*)  was  immediately  sent  to  him  by  Cyrus;  so 
that  his  future  operations  became  easy. 

No  preparations  had  been  made  at  MitylenS  for  a  siege :  no 
stock  of  provisions  had  been  accumulated,  and  the  crowd  Hopeim 
within  the  walls  was  so  considerable,  that  Eonon  foresaw  KuM^bit 
but  too  plainly  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  his  means.    Nor  S^'^S^^ 
could  he  expect  succour  from  Athens,  unless  he  could  J^^^^^t 
send  intelligence  thither  of  his  condition ;  of  which,  as  he  ^^^' 
had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  the  Athenians  remained  altogether 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  S,  17  ;  Diodor. '  prapantionB  for  defending  the  harboar. 
xiii.  78,  79.  '  Thuoyd.  iii.  6.     ratt  4^ptiovs  Ir' 

Here,  as  on  eo  many  otber  oecaeioBB,  iLfi^or4pois  rots  XifUrw  iwotowro  — 
it  is  impoedble  to  blend  these  two  nar- 1  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617).  Xenoph^n  talks 
ratiToe  top;ether.  Diodorus  oonceivee  only  of  the  harbour,  as  if  it  were  cnc ; 
the  facts  in  a  manner  quite  difierent  and  possibly,  in  very  inaccurate  lan- 
from  Xenophon,  and  mu^iless  probable.  '  guage,  it  might  be  described  as  one  bar- 
He  tells  us  that  Konon  ^Eiotised  a  str^  ^  hour  with  two  entrances.  It  seems  to 
tagem  daring  his  fli^it  (the  same  in  me,  however,  that  Xenophon  had  no 
Poly«nus,  L  482),  idkereby  he  was  en-  clear  Idea  of  the  locality, 
abled  to  fight  with  and  defeat  the  fore-  I  Strabo  speaks  of  the  northern  harbour 
most  Peloponnesian  ships  before  the  as  defended  by  a  mole — the  southern 
rest  came  up:  also  that  he  got  into  the  '  harbour,  as  defended  by  triremes  chained 
harbcAr  in  time  to  put  it  into  a  state  of  together.  Such  defences  did  not  exist 
defence  before  Kallikratidas  came  up.  in  the  year  406  b.o.  Probably  after  the 
Diodorus  then  gives  a  prolix  description  revolt  of  MitylAnd  in  427  B.C.,  the  AtLe- 
of  the  battle  by  which  Kallikratidas  nians  had  removed  what  defences  might 
forced  bis  way  in.  have  been  before  provided  for  the  hxt^ 


The  narrative  of  Xenophon,  which  I 


noQ  could  have  had  no  time  to  make 


hour. 


have  followed,  plainly  implies  that  Ko*        *  Plutarch,    Apophth.    Laconic,    p. 
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ignorant  All  his  ingenuity  was  required  to  get  a  trireme  safe  out 
of  the  harbour  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  guard.  Putting  aflat 
two  triremes,  the  best  sailers  in  his  fleet,  and  pickiDg  out  the  best 
rowers  for  them  out  of  all  the  rest,  he  caused  these  roweis  to  go 
aboard  before  daylight,  concealing  the  Epibatse  or  maritiiDe 
soldiers  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel  (instead  of  the  deck,  which  w£ 
their  usual  place),  with  a  moderate  stock  of  proyirions,  and  keepii^ 
the  vessel  still  covered  with  hides  or  sails,  as  was  costomaiy  wid) 
vessels  hauled  ashore  to  protect  them  against  the  sun.^  These  tvo 
triremes  were  thus  made  ready  to  depart  at  a  moment's  notice, 
without  giving  any  indication  to  the  enemy  that  they  were  so. 
They  were  fiiUy  manned  before  daybreak,  the  crews  remained  n 
their  position  all  day,  and  after  dark  were  taken  out  to  repoet 
This  went  on  for  four  days  successively,  no  favourable  opportumtf 
having  occurred  to  give  the  signal  for  attempting  a  start  At 
length,  on  the  fifth  day  about  noon,  when  many  of  the  FelopoDO^ 
sian  crews  were  ashore  for  their  morning  meal,  and  others  were 
reposing,  the  moment  seemed  &vourable,  the  signal  was  given,  lo^ 
both  the  triremes  started  at  the  same  moment  with  their  utmost 
speed ;  one  to  go  out  at  the  southern  entrance  towards  the  set 
between  Lesbos  and  Chios — ^the  other  to  depart  by  the  nor^ 
entrance  towards  the  Hellespont.  Instantly  the  alarm  was  p^ 
among  the  Peloponneedan  fleet:  the  cables  were  cut,  the  ros^ 
hastened  aboard,  and  many  triremes  were  put  in  motion  to 
overtake  the  two  runaways  That  which  departed  southwtfd, 
in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efibrts,  was  caught  towards  ereoii^ 
and  brought  back  with  all  her  crew  prisoners :  that  which  west 
towards  the  Hellespont  escaped,  rounded  the  northern  coast  of 
Lesbos,  and  got  safe  with  the  news  to  Athens ;  sending  intellig^i^ 
also,  seemingly,  in  her  way,  to  the  Athenian  admiral  Diomedon  &t 
Samos. 


*  Xenoph.HeUeii.L6,19.  KoBtXtei^as 
(KoDon)  r&y  ytmy  r^t  Apurra  tr\f oiWof 
i6o,  hrKtipma^  trpb  ^iiipas,  ^{  kwturmv  rmv 
ytmr  robs  kpiarovs  4p4ras  ^fcX^^ot,  jccd 
robs  hrtfidras  4s  KolKti^  ravy  furafiifiiiiraSf 
ntd  rik  wapaf^iffiara  -rapafiakAy. 

The  meaning  of  wapaf^^fun-a  is  very 
imoertaio.  The  oonimoDtatorB  give  little 
instruction;  nor  oan  we  be  sure  that  the 
flame  thing  is  meant  as  is  expressed  by 
icapafiK^/una  (infra,  u.  1,  22).  Vi^e  may 
be  certain  that  the  matters  meant  by 
irapcLipliMra  were  something  which,  if 
visible  at  all  to  a  spectator  without, 
would  at  least  afford  no  indication  that 


the  trireme  wpyi  intended  for  a  >P^ 
start;  otherw&e,  they  would  def«»^ 
whole  contriyanoe  of  Konon,  ^^*^S 
was  secrecy.  It  was  easentisl  ^V^ 
trireme,  though  afloat,  should  ^^^ 
to  look  as  much  as  possible  Vike  v>  ^ 
other  triremes  which  still  **^.. 
hauled  ashore;  in  order  that  the**^ 
ponnesians  might  not  suspect  ^^^ 
pose  of  departure.  I  have  ^'^^••'^S 
in  the  text  to  give  a  m«"^jSi 
answers  this  purpose,  without  ^^^^^ 
the  explanations  proposed  by  the  oo 
mentators:  see  BoedLh,  Ueber  dtf  *** 
tische  See-Wesen,  ch.  x.  p«  15d. 
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The  latter  Immediately  made  all  haste  to  the  aid  of  Konon,  with 
the  small  force  which  he  had  with  him,  no  more  than  KaiukntidM 


twelve  triremes.  The  two  harbours  being  both  guarded  Mui£^mor 
by  a  superior  force,  he  tried  to  get  access  to  Mitylene  ^<»»«*«^ 
through  the  Euripus,  a  strait  which  opens  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  island  into  an  interior  lake  or  bay,  approaching  near  to  the 
town.  But  here  he  was  attacked  suddenly  by  Kallikratidas,  and 
his  squadron  all  captured  except  two  triremes,  his  own  and  another : 
he  himself  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping.^ 

Athens  was  all  in  consternation  at  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
Konon   and   the   blockade   of  Mitylene.     The   whole  pnMUgioiu 
strength  and  energy  of  the  city  was  put  forth  to  relieve  aoIniiLm^ 
him,  by  an  effort  greater  than  any  which  had  been  made  koI^^ 
throughout  the  whole  war.     We  read  with  surprise  that  ^SS£^ 
within  the  short  space  of  thirty  days,  a  fleet  of  no  less  ^^S^io 
than  110  triremes  was  fitted  out  and  sent  firom  Peirseus.  '^'viau^ 
Every  man  of  age  and   strength  to   serve,  without  distinction, 
was  taken  to  form  a  good  crew;  not  only  freemen,  but  slaves, 
to  whom  manumission  was  promised  as  reward :  many  also  of  the 
Horsemen  or  Knights'  and  dtizens  of  highest  rank  went  aboard 
as  Epibatse,  hanging  up  their  bridles  like  Kimon  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis.    The  levy  was  in  £bu^  as  democratical  and  as  equalising 
as  it  had  been  on  that  memorable  occasioa    The  fleet  proceeded 
straight  to  Samos,  whither  orders  had  doubtless  been  sent  to  get 
together  all  the  triremes  which  the  allies  could  furnish  as  reinforce- 
ments, as  well  as  all  the  scattered  Athenian.    By  this  means,  forty 
additional  triremes  (ten  of  them  Samian)  were  assembled,  and  the 
whole  fleet,  150  sail,  went  from  Samos  to  the  little  islands  called 
Arginus®,  close  on  the  iHainland,  opposite  to  Malea  the  south- 
eastern cape  of  Lesbos. 

Kallikratidas,  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  new  fleet  while  it 
was  yet  at  Samos,  withdrew  the  greater  portion  of  his  force  from 
Mitylene,  leaving  fifty  triremes  under  Eteonikus  to  continue  the 
blodLade.  Less  than  fifty  probably  would  not  have  been  sufficient, 
inasmuch  as  two  harbours  were  to  be  watched ;  but  he  was  thus  re^ 


1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  L  6,  22.    Ai^fiiBmP 

paualr  itpidifvrr^  h  rhp  cdjpiirar  rSr  Mirv- 
XilPtdmf* 

The  reader  should  look  at  a  xoap  of 
Leehoe,  to  see  what  is  meant  by  the 
Enripus  of  MityMnd  —  and  the  other 
Euripus  of  the  nei^bouring  town  of 
Pynna. 


Diodoros  (ziii.  79)  confounds  the 
Euripus  of  Mityldnd  with  the  harbour 
of  lutyltod,  with  which  it  is  quite  un- 
connected. Schneider  and  Plehn  seem 
to  make  the  same  confusion  (see  flehui 
Lesbiaca,  p.  15). 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6, 24-25;  Diodor. 
xiu.97. 
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juced  to  meet  the  Athenian  fleet  with  inferior  numbers — 12C> 
triremes  against  150.  His  fleet  was  oflT  Cape  Malea, 
where  the  crews  took  their  suppers,  on  the  same  eveiK 
ing  as  the  Athenians  supped  at  the  opposite  ieJaxids  gf 
Arginusae.  It  was  his  project  to  siul  aeraes  the  inler- 
£ti£"l'teo.  mediate  channel  in  the  night,  and  attack  them  in  tbe  ! 
morning  hefore  they  were  prepared ;  but  yiolent  wind  and  j 
rain  forced  him  to  defer  idl  movement  till  daylight,  (k 
the  ensuing  morning  both  parties  prepared  for  the  greatest  naval 
encounter  which  had  taken  place  throughout  the  whole  war. 
Eallikratidas  was  advised  by  his  {nlot,  the  Megarian  Hermon,  to 
retire  for  the  present  without  flghting,  inasmuch  as  tibie  Atfaenian 
fleet  had  the  advantage  of  thirty  triremes  over  him  in  nomher. 
He  replied  that  flight  was  disgraceful,  and  that  Sparta  would  be 
no  worse  off  even  if  he  should  perish.1  The  answer  was  one 
congenial  to  his  chivalrous  nature ;  and  we  may  well  oonceiT^  that 
having  for  the  last  two  or  three  months  been  lord  ipnd  master  of 
the  sea,  he  recollected  his  own  haughty  message  to  Konoo,  and 
thought  it  dishonour  to  incur  or  deserve,  by  retiring,  tlie  liie 
taunt  upon  himself.  We  may  remark,  too,  that  the  disparity 
of  numbers,  though  serious,  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  render 
the  contest  hopeless,  or  to  serve  as  a  legitimate  ground  for 
retreat  to  one  who  prided  himself  on  a  full  measure  of  Spartan 
courage. 

The  Athenian  fleet  was  so  marshalled,  that  its  great  strength  was 
placed  in  the  two  wings ;  in  each  of  which  there  were 
sixty  Athenian  ships,  distributed  into  four  equal  divisions, 
each  division  commanded  by  a  general.  Of  the  four 
squadrons  of  fifteen  ships  eadi,  two  were  placed  in  front, 
two  to  support  them  in  the  rear.  Aristokrates  and  Dio- 
medon  commanded  the  two  front  squadrons  of  the  left 
division,  Perikles  and  Erasinides  the  two  squadrons  in  the  rear: 
on  the  right  division,  Frotomachus  and  Thrasyllus  commanded  the 
two  in  front,  Lysias  and  Aristogenes  the  two  in  the  rear.  The 
.centre,  wherein  were  the  Samiahs  and  other  allies,  was  left  weak 
and  all  in  single  line :  it  appears  to  have  been  exactiy  in  front  of 
one  of  the  isles  of  Arginusae,  while  the  two  other  divisions  were  to 
Ihe  right  and  left  of  that  isle.    We  read  with  some  surprise  that 


Tbetwo 
fleets  xnar- 
BhaUed  for 
battle.  Com- 
parative naa 
tical  skill, 
reversed 
idnce  the 
beginning 
of  the  war» 


'    >  Xenopli.  Hellen.  i.  6,  32;  Diodor. 
xiii.  97,  98 — ^the  latter  reports  terrific 
'omenB  beforehand  for  the  generals. 
The  answer  has  been  a  memorable 


one,  more  than  onoe  adverted  to—Plu- 
tarch, Laconic.  Apophthegm,  p.  832; 
Cicero,  De  Offic.  i.  24. 
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the  whole  Lacedemonian   fleet  was*  arranged   by  eingle   ships, 

because  it  sailed  better  and  manoeuvred  better  than  the  Athenians ; 

who  formed  their  right  and  left  divisions  in  deep  order,  for  the 

express  purpose  of  hindering  the  enemy  from  performing  the 

nautical  manoeuvres  of  the  diekplus  and  the  periplus.^    It  would 

seem  that  the  Athenian  centre,  having  the  land  immediately  in  its 

rear,  was  supposed  to  be   better  protected  against  an  enemy 

**  sailing  through  the  line  out  to  the  rear  and  sailing  round  about" 

than  the  other  divisions,  which  were  in  the  open  waters ;  for  which 

reason  it  was  left  weak,  with  the  ships  in  single  line.     But  the  fact 

which  strikes  us  the  most  is,  that  if  we  turn  back  to  the  beginning 

of  the  war,  we  shall  find  that  this  diekplus  and  jperiplus  were  the 

special  manoeuvres  of  the  Athenian  navy,  and  continued  to  be  so 

even  down  to  the  siege  of  Syracuse ;  the  Lacedemonians  being  at 

first  absolutely  unable  to  perform  them  at  all,  and  continuing  for 

a  long  time  to  perform  them  far  less  skilfully  than  the  Athenians. 

Now,  the   comparative  value   of  both  parties  is  reversed:   the 

superiority  of  nautical  skill  has  passed  to  the  Peloponnesians  and 

their   allies:   the   precauticms   whereby  that  superiority  is   neu- 

tralijsed  or  evaded,  are  forced  as  a  necessity  on  the  Athenians. 

How  astonished  would  the  Athenian  admiral  Phormion  have  been, 

if  he  could  have  witnessed  the  fleets  and  the  order  of  battle  at 

Arg^nusae  I 

ELallikratidas  himself,  with  the  ten  Lacedaemonian  ships,  was  on 
the  right  of  his  fleet :  on  the  left  were  the  Boeotians  and 
Euboeans,  under  the  Boeotian  admiral  Thrasondas*    The  Anj^waam— 
battle  was  long  and  obstinately  contested,  first  by  the  iJ^a^ 
two  fleets  in  their  original  order;  afterwards,  when  all  ^tboriai- 
order  was  broken,  by  scattered  ships  mingled  together  "^'*"**^ 
and   contending  in   individual   combat     At  length  the  brave 
Kallikratidas  perished     His  ship  was  in  the  act  of  driving  against 
the  ship  of  an  enemy,  and  he  himself  probably  (like  Brasidas' 
at  Pylus)  had  planted  himself  on  the  forecastle,  to  be  the  first  in 
boarding  the  enemy  or  in  preventing  the  enemy  from  boarding 
him — when  the  shock,  arising  ^m  impact,  threw  him  off  his 
footing,  so  that  he  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned.'    In  spite  of 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  6,  31.  09r«  8* 
Mx9ii^ap  (pi  *A^mubi)  W  n^  Si^JcirXovy 
ZiioUtr  x*y^f^  y^  iirkMy.  Al  9i  rwy 
AaK*9aifJLoy(vy  i»rtTtrayfJi4yui  ^iray  iiwa- 
9tu  h\  fuSut  in  wphs  iUicwAovy  ica2  wtpt- 
vXovy  wap€<rK9va4rti4yiu,  iik  rh  fi4Krtoy 
irXciy. 

Contrast  this  with  Thucyd.  ii.  84-89 


(the  speech  of  Phormion),  iv.  12,  yii. 
36. 

*  See  Thncyd.  iv.  11. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  33.  iwtl  9\ 
KmWiKpoTi^^  re  ififioKoimis  r^s  y€in 
inrow9<ri»y  is  r^y  Odkatnray  ^^ov/tr^,  &c. 

The  details  given  by  Diodorus  about 
this  battle  and  the  exploits  of  Eallikra- 
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the  discouragement  Bpringinj^from  his  death,  the  ten 
triremes  displayed  a  comBge  worthy  of  his,  and  nine  of  them 
destroyed  or  disabled.  At  length  the  Athenians  were  YictoriooB 
in  all  parts :  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  gave  way,  and  tiieir  flight 
became  general,  partly  to  Chios,  partly  to  Phokaea.  More  than 
sixty  of  then*  ships  were  destroyed,  over  and  above  the  nine  Laced- 
aemonian, seventy-seven  in  all ;  making  a  total  loss  of  aboTe  tie 
half  of  the  entire  fleet  The  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  also  severe 
— amounting  to  twenty-five  triremes.  They  returned  to  Ari^nnss 
after  the  battle.^ 

The  victory  of  Arginusse  afibrded  the  most  striking  proof  how 
itwonid       much  the  democratical  energy  of  Athens  could  yet  ac- 
tet!>r^      complish,  in  spite  of  so  many  years  of  exhausliiig  war. 
SlStor*"*    But  fiir  better  would  it  have  been,  if  her  energy  on  this 
Klditimeidtf  occasion  had  been  less  efficacious  and  successful.     The 
vtet^t       defeat  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  the  death  of  their 
ArgbuiM.      admirable  leader — ^we  must  take  the  second  as  inseparable 
from  the  first,  since  Kallikratidas  was  not  the  man  to  sorvive 
a  defeat — ^were  signal  misfortunes  to  the  whole  Grecian  world; 
and  in  an  especial  manner,  misfortunes  to  Athens  herself.    If 
Kallikratidas  had  gained  the  victory  and  survived  it,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  the  man  to  dose  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  for 
Mitylene  must  immediately  have  surrendered,  and  Konon  with 
all  the  Athenian  fleet  there  blocked  up  must  have  beoome  his 
prisoners;  which  circumstance,  coming  at  the  back  of  a  defeat, 
would  have  rendered  Athens  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  any  tolerable 
terms  of  peace.    Now  to  have  the  terms  dictated  at  a  moment 
when  her  power  was  not  wholly  prostrate,  by  a  man  like  Eallikia* 
tidas,  free  firom  corrupt  personal  ambition,  and  of  a  generous  Pan- 
Hellenic  patriotism — would  have  been  the  best  fate  which  at  this 
moment  could  befall  her ;  while  to  the  Gredan  world  generally,  it 
would  have  been  an  unspeakable  benefit,  that  in  the  re-organixation 
which  it  was  sure  to  undergo  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  the  ascendant 
individual  of  the  moment  should  be  penetrated  with  devotion  to  the 
great  ideas   of   Hellenic    brotherhood    at   home,  and  Hellenic 
independence  against  the  foreigner.     The  near  prospect  of  such 
a  benefit  was  opened  by  that  rare  chance  which  threw  Kallikratidas 
into  the  command,  enabled   him  not  only  to  publish  his  lofly 
profession  of  {edth,  but  to  show  that  he  was  prepared  to  act  upon 

tidas  are  at  onoe  prolix  and  unworthy  of  the  conduct  of  Brandas  at  Fylus. 
of  oonfldence.    See  an  excellent  note  of       *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  6,  34;  Diodor. 

Dr.  Arnold  on  Thucyd.  It.  12 — respect-  xiii.  99,  100. 
log  the  deecription  given  by  Diodorus 
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it,  and  for  a  time  floated  him  on  towards  complete  success.  Nor 
were  the  envious  gods  ever  more  envious,  than  when  they  frus- 
trated, by  the  disaster  of  Arginuss,  the  consummation  which  they 
had  thus  seemed  to  promise.  The  pertinence  of  these  remarks  will 
be  better  understood  in  the  next  chapter,  when  I  come  to  recount 
the  actual  winding  up  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  under  the  auspices 
of  the  worthless,  but  able,  Lysander.  It  was  into  his^  hands  that 
the  command  was  re^transferred :  a  transfer  almost  from  the  best 
of  Greeks  to  the  worst  We  shall  then  see  how  much  the 
suflFerings  of  the  Grecian  world,  and  of  Athens  especially,  were 
aggravated  by  his  individual  temper  and  tendencies — ^and  we  shall 
then  feel  by  contrast,  how  much  would  have  been  gained  if  the 
commander  armed  with  such  great  power  of  dictation  had  been 
a  Pan-Hellenic  patriot.  To  have  the  sentiment  of  that  patriotism 
enforced,  at  a  moment  of  break-up  and  re-arrangement  throughout 
Greece,  by  the  victorious  leader  of  the  day,  with  fiingle-hearted 
honesty  and  resolution,  would  have  been  a  stimulus  to  all  the  better 
feelings  of  the  Grecian  mind  such  as  no  other  combination 
of  circumstances  could  have  furnished.  The  defeat  and  death 
of  Kallikratidas  was  thus  even  more  deplorable  as  a  loss  to 
Athens  and  Grreece,  than  to  Sparta  herself.  To  his  lofty  cha- 
racter and  patriotism,  even  m  so  short  a  career,  we  vainly  seek 
a  parallel. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  was  speedily  conveyed  to  Eteonikus  at 
Mitylene  by  the  admiral's  signal-boat.  As  soon  as  he  stfeMcajM 
heard  it,  he  desired  the  crew  of  the  signal-boat  to  say  jJI^J™™ 
nothing  to  any  one,  but  to  go  again  out  of  the  harbour,  fj^^yl^ 
and  then  return  with  wreaths  and  shouts  of  triumph —  toChiofc 
crying  out  that  Elallikratidas  had  gained  the  victory  and  had 
destroyed  or  captured  all  the  Athenian  ships.  All  suspicion  of 
the  reality  was  thus  kept  from  Konon  and  the  besieged ;  while 
Eteonikus  himself,  affecting  to  believe  the  news,  offered  the 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving;  but  gave  orders  to  all  the  triremes  to 
take  their  meal  and  depart  afterwards  without  loring  a  moment ; 
directing  the  masters  of  the  trading-ships  also  to  put  their  property 
silently  aboard,  and  get  off  at  the  same  time.  And  thus,  with 
little  or  no  delay,  and  without  the  least  obstruction  from  Konon, 
all  these  ships,  triremes  and  merchantmen,  sailed  out  of  the 
harbour,  and  were  carried  off  in  safety  to  Chios,  the  wind  being 
fair.  Eteonikus  at  the  same  time  withdrew  his  land-forces  to 
Methymna,  burning  his  camp.  Konon  thus  finding  himself  unex- 
pectedly at  liberty,  put  to  sea  with  his  ships  when  the  wind  had 
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become  calmer,  and  joined  the  main  Athenian  fleet,  which  he 
found  already  on  its  way  from  Arginusae  to  Mitylene.  The  fleet 
presently  came  to  Mitylene,  and  from  thence  passed  over  to  make 
an  attack  on  Chios ;  which  attack  proving  unsuooeflsful,  they  went 
forward  to  their  ordinary  station  at  SamosJ 

The  news  of  the  victory  at  ArginussB  difiused  joy  and  trtiiiD]^ 


Jojtt 
Athens  for 
the  tictoiy — 
indtgnatioa 
arising  flrora 
the  fact  that 
the  Athenian 
seamen  on 
the  disabled 
ships  bad 
not  been 
picked  up 
after  the 
battle. 


at  Athens.     All  the  slaves  who  bad  served  in  the 
ment  were   manumitted   and   promoted,  according  to 
promise,  to  the  rights  of  Platseans  at  Athena — ^a  qualified 
species  of  citizenship.     Yet  the  joy  was  poisoned  bj 
another  incident  which  became  known  at  the  same  time, 
raising  sentiments  of  a  totally  opposite  character,  and 
ending  in  one  of  the  most  gloomy  and  disgraceful  pro- 
ceedings in  all  Athenian  history. 
Not    only  the  bodies    of   the  slain   warriors   floating-   about 
on  the  water  had  not  been  picked  up  for  burial,  but  the  wrecks  had 
not  been  visited  to  preserve  those  who  were  yet  living.     The 
first  of  these  two  points,   even   alone,   would  have  sufliced   to 
excite  a  painful  sentiment  of  wounded  piety  at  Athens.     But  the 
second  point,  here  an  essential  part  of  the  same  omission,  inflamed 
that  sentiment  into  shame,  grief,  and  indignation  of  the  sharpest 
character. 

In  the  descriptions  of  this  event,  Diodorus  and  many  other 
writers  take  notice  of  the  first  point,  either  exclusively,^  or  at  least 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  38;  Diodor. 
xUi.  100. 

'  See  the  narraiiye  of  DiodoruB  (xiii. 
100,  101,  102),  where  nothing  is  men- 
tioned except  about  picking  up  the 
'floatii^  dead  bodies— about  the  crime, 
and  o&nce  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  of 
omitting  to  secure  burial  to  so  many 
dead  bodies.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
fancied  that  there  were  any  IMng  bodies, 
or  that  it  was  a  question  between  life 
and  death  to  so  many  of  the  crews. 

Whereas  if  we  follow  the  narrative  of 
Xenophon  (HeUen.  i.  7),  we  shall  see 
that  the  question  is  put  throughout 
about  pickmg  up  the  living  mm — ^the 
thipwrecked  men,  or  the  men  belonging 
to,  and  still  living  aboard  of,  the  broken 
ships  — -  iuftk4<r$at  robs  ymHxrfohs,  robs 
hwrrvxovvrQSy  robs  Karai^vras  (Hellen. 
ii.  3,  82) :  compare  especially  ii.  3,  35— 
T\c<r  M  rks  Kora^^SvKvtas  rws  Ktd  robs 
iV  d^«y  iyep<&wovs  (t  6,  36).  The 
word  vavayhs  does  not  mean  a  dead 
l>ody,  but  a  lioing  man  who  has  suffered 
jihipwreck:  Havaybs  f|ic«»  i^yos,  &<r^- 


\firor  yivos  (says  Menelaos,  £urip. 
Helen.  457):  also  407— Kol  ror  riXas 
yavayb  s,  itroK4inu  ^iKovs  'E^cxcwr 
is  y^y  T^vBc,  &c.,  again  538.  It  cor- 
responds with  the  Latin  ncufragms-^ 
"mer8&  rate  naufragua  assem  Dum  ro- 
gat,  et  pictft  se  tempeetate  tnetur"  (Jo- 
venal,  ziy.  301).  Thucydidds  does  not 
use  the  word  yavayobs,  but  speaks  of 
robs  ytKpobs  Koi  rk  yavaytof  meaning  by 
the  latter  word  the  damaged  ships  with 
every  person  and  thing  on  board. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Schneider  and 
most  other  commentaton  on  Xenophoo, 
Sturz  in  his  Lexicon  Xenophonteam  (v. 
kyaipteris),  Stallbaum  ad  rlafon.  ApoL 
Socrat.  c.  20.  p.  32,  Sieven,  Oommentk 
ad  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  31,  ForchhamiiiBr, 
Die  Athener  und  Sokratds,  p.  30-31. 
Berlin,  1837, — and  others — all  tract 
this  event  as  if  it  were  nothing  but  a 
question  of  picking  up  dead  b^es  for 
sepulture.  This  is  a  complete  misiii- 
terpretation  of  Xenophon;  not  merely 
because  the  word  ymtorfbs,  which  he 
usee  four  seyeral  times,  mieaos  a  iica^ 


1 
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widi  slight  reference  to  the  second;  which  latter,  nevertheless^ 
stands  as  &r  the  gravest  in  the  estimate  of  every  im-  steteortbe 
]>artial  critic,  and  was  also  the  most  violent  in  its  effect  ^ledulaMMi 
upon  Athenian  feelings.  Twenty-five  Athenian  triremes  ^'^^^ 
had  heen  ruined  along  with  most  of  their  crews ;  that  ^  ^^'^^ 
is,  lay  heeled  over  or  disabled,  with  their  oars  destroyed,  no  masts, 
nor  any  means  of  moving — mere  hulls  partially  broken  by  th^ 
impact  of  an  enemy's  ship,  and  gradually  filling  and  sinking.  The 
original  crew  of  each  was  200  men*  The  field  of  battle  (if  we  may 
use  that  word  for  a  space  of  sea)  was  strewed  with  these  wrecks ; 
the  men  remaining  on  board  being  helpless  and  unable  to  get 
away — for  the  ancient  trireme  carried  no  boat,  nor  any  aids  for 
escape.  And  there  were  moreover,  floating  about,  men  who  had 
failen  overboard,  or  were  trying  to  save  their  lives  by  means  of 
accidental  spars  or  empty  casks.  It  was  one  of  the  privileges 
of  a  naval  victory,  that  the  party  who  gained  it  could  sul  over  the 
field  of  battie,  and  thus  assist  their  own  helpless  or  wounded 
comrades  about!  the  disabled  ships  ;^  taking  captive,  or  sometimes 
killing  the  corresponding  persons  belonging  to  the  enemy.  Ac- 
cording even  to  the  speech  made  in  the  Athenian  public  assemb^ 
afterwards,  by  Euryptolemus,  the  defender  of  the  accused  generals, 
there  were  twelve  triremes  with  their  crews  on  board  lying  in  the 
condition  just  described.  This  is  an  admission  by  the  defence,  and 
therefore  the  minimum  of  the  reality :  there  cannot  possibly  have 
been  fewer,  but  there  were  probably  several  more,  out  of  the  whole 
twenty-five  stated  by  Xenophon.*    No  step  being  taken  to  preserve 


person,  but  beeauie  there  are  two  other 
-piiaMigee»  whieh  leare  abeolutely  no 
douht  about  the  matter — TLofS^hB^  hi  rts 
.it  r^p  iKKXfi<riaP,  ^dricmr  m  rc^x^vf 
itX^wP  #w^MU'  iwiirrik\ttr  V 
aitr^    rohs    airoXkvftipovSf    ikv 

To2rf  api^r09S  ^irhp  r^s  vaT" 
p(5«f  y9y9ftip9»9,  Asain  (ii.  3, 
35),  TheramenAe,  when  yindioating  him- 
lelf)  before  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty  two 
years  afterwards,  for  his  oondnet  in  ac- 
eosing  the  genex«li,  says  that  the  gene- 
-r^U  brought  their  own  deetruetion  upon 
themselves  by  accusing  him  first,  and 
by  saying  that  the  men  on  the  disabled 
shipe  might  have  been  saved  with  proper 
diligence  fJiaKorrts  ykp  (the  generals) 
•  r#y  TC  tlrai  <r£^ai  robf  &r- 
hpatf  vpoiu^vot  ahrohs  iiWoKi- 
ff9ai,  iamrKiorrts  ^X'^rro,  These  pas- 
BAges  place  the  point  beyond  dispute,. 


that  the  generals  were  accused  of  having 
neglected  to  save  the  lives  of  men  on 
the  point  of  being  drownec^  and  who 
by  their  neglect  afterwards  were  drowned 
— ^not  of  having  neelected  to  pick  up 
dead  bodies  for  sepulture.  This  misin- 
terpretation  of  toe  commentators  is 
here  of  the  gravest  import.  It  alters 
completely  the  eritidams  on  the  pro- 
ceedmgs  at  Athens. 

>  See  Thoeyd.  i.  50,  51. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  34.  'An^Xoyro 
8^  ri^¥  flip  'Miipaimp  ptiws  wipr^  «ca2  fffko- 
cuf  ain9iS  itp9pdffiPt  iierht  Mymp  tUp 
irphs  T^y  yfip  irpo<rcrfx^i^w 

Schneider  in  his  note,  and  Mr.  Mitford 
in  his  Histoiy,  express  surprise  at  the 
discrepancy  between  the  number  twelve 
which  appears  in  the  speech  of  Eurypto^ 
lemus,  and  the  number  twenty-five  given 
by  Xenophon. 

But^  first,  we  are  not  to  suppose  Xe- 
nophon to  guarantee  those  «Mertione  as 
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them,  the  surviving  portion,  wounded  as  veil  as  unwonnded, 
of  these  crews,  were  left  to  be  gradually  drowned  as  each  disabled 
ship  went  down.  If  any  of  them  escaped,  it  was  by  unnsaal 
goodness  of  swimming — by  finding  some  fortunate  plank  or 
spar — at  any  rate  by  the  disgrace  of  throwing  away  their  arms, 
and  by  some  method  such  as  no  wounded  man  would  be  oampetent 
to  employ. 

The  first  letter  from  the  generals  which  communicated  the 
DtgpMb  of  victory,  made  known  at  the  same  time  the  loss  sustiuned 
u^j^SS^  in  obtaining  it  It  announced,  doubtless,  the  fitct  which 
2JJ^[';^^2J^  we  read  in  Xenophon,  that  twenty-five  Athenian  triremes 
^toTthem  ^^  ^^®®**  ^^  ^^  nearly  all  their  crews ;  specifying,  we 
JJ^JJJJ^*   may  be  sure,  the  name  of  each  trireme  which  had  so 


perished ;  for  each  trireme  in  the  Athenian  navy,  like 
modem  ships,  had  its  own  name.^  It  mentioned  at  the  same 
time  that  no  step  whatever  had  been  taken  by  the  victorious 
survivors  to  save  their  wounded  and  drowning  countrymen  on 
board  the  sinking  ships.  A  storm  had  arisen  (such  was  the  reason 
assigned),  so  violent  as  to  render  all  such  intervention  totally 
impracticable.* 


to  mattera  of  fhot  wbioh  ho  g^ves  as 
coming  from  Euryptolemua;  who,  as  an 
advocate  speaking  in  the  assembly,  might 
take  great  liberties  with  the  truth. 

Next,  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  total 
number  of  ships  ruined  or  disabled  in 
action:  Euryptolemus  speaks  of  the 
total  number  of  wrecks  afloat  and 
capable  of  being  visited  so  as  to  rescue 
the  sufferers  at  the  suiftequent  momant 
when  the  generals  directed  the  squadron 
under  Theramente  to  go  out  for  the 
resooa.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  generals  went  back  to  Arginusss 
from  the  battle,  and  there  determined 
(according  to  their  own  statement)  to 
send  out  from  thence  a  squadron  for 
visiting  the  wrecks.  A  certain  interval 
of  time  must  therefore  have  elapsed 
between  the  cloee  of  the  action,  and  the 
order  given  to  Theramente.  During 
that  interval,  undoubtedly  tome  of  the 
disabled  ships  went  down  or  came  to 
pieces:  if  we  are  to  believe  Buryptole- 
mus,  thirteen  out  of  the  twenty-five 
must  have  thus  dis^»peared,  so  that 
their  crews  were  already  drowned,  and 
no  more  than  twelve  remained  floating 
for  Theramends  to  visit,  even  had  he 
been  ever  so  active  and  ever  so  much 
^voured  by  weather. 


I  distrust  the  statement  of  Emyplo- 
lemus,  and  believe  that  he  most  pfo- 
babl^  underrated  the  number.  But  a»- 
sunung  him  to  be  correct,  this  wiU  only 
show  how  much  the  generals  were  to 
blame  (as  we  shall  hereafter  remark) 
for  not  having  seen  to  the  visitation  of 
the  wrecks  before  they  went  back  to 
their  mooring  at  Aiginusss. 

^  Boeokh,  m  his  instructive  Toltim^— 
Urkunden  iiber  das  Attische  Seo-Wesen 
(viL  p.  84  eeq.)  gives,  from  imsoriptioDSk 
a  long  list  of  the  names  of  Atheoiaii  tri- 
remee,  between  B.O.  356  and  323.  All 
the  names  are  feminine:  some  carious. 
We  have  a  long  list  also  of  the  Athenian 
ship-builders;  since  the  name  of  the 
buuder  is  commonly  stated  in  the  in- 
scription along  with  that  of  the  ship— 

.'ApurreKpJ^ovs  ^fyw  —  'EXc»9c^<«, 
'aJ»xcW«  lipTor —  Eir(J €»!»»,  Avn- 
arpdrov  tfyov — Aii^oKparlo,  Hau^ 
vrpdrov  tpyor,  &c. 

"  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  4.  "On  fiir 
yiLp  oh9mt  lUXov  JcoMhTerre  (ol  «t^ 
Ttryol)  iwurroKiiP  iwei^Ucpve  (Thera- 
mente)  fiofnipwy  Kai.  Iir«fnfwr  •{  erpm' 
nryol  is  T^K  iBovX^r  ftol  4s  rhy  9^f 
iWe  ei^hp  tdri^/iewoi  ^  rhtf  x**/"'^'^ 
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It  is  80  much  the  custom,  in  dealing  with  Gredan  history,  to 
presume  the  Athenian  people  to  he  a  set  of  children  or  j^^^^^^ 
nuulmen,  whose  feelings  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  and  "^^^^l^ 
account  for — ^that  I  have  been  obliged  to  state  these  J^g^j|^ 
circumstances  somewhat  at  lensth,  in  order  to  show  that  niuw-ex. 
tbe  mixed  sentiment  excited  at  Athens  by  the  news  of  meat  unoog 
the  battle  of  Arginusse  was  perfectly  natural  and  justifi-  orthedrown- 
able.    Along  with  joy  for  the  victory,  there  was  blended     ""^ 
horror  and  remorse  at  the  fact,  that  so  many  of  the  brave  men 
who  had  helped  to  gain  it,  had  been  left  to  perish  unheeded.    The 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  crews  of  these  lost  triremes  were  of 
course  foremost  in  the  expression  of  such  indignant  emotion.    The 
narrative  of  Xenophon,  meagre  and  confused  as  well  as  uniair, 
presents  this  emotion  as  if  it  were  something  causeless,  factitious, 
pumped  up  out  of  the  standing  irascibility  of  the  multitude  by 
the  artifices  of  Theramenes,  Eallixenus,  and  a  few  others.    But 
whatever  may  have  been  done  by  these  individuals  to  aggravate 
the  public  excitement,  or  pervert  it  to  bad  purposes,  assuredly  the 
excitement  itself  was  spontaneous,  inevitable,  and  amply  justified. 
The  very  thought  that  so  many  of  the  brave  partners  in  the  victory 
had  been  left  to  drown  miserably  on  the  sinking  hulls,  without  any 
effort,  on  the  part  of  their  generals  and  Comrades  near,  to  rescue 
them — was  enough  to  stir  up  all  the  sensibilities,  public  as  weU  as 
private,  of  the  most  passive  nature,  even  in  citizens  who  were  not 
related  to  the  deceased — much  more  in  those'  wlio  were  so.    To 
expect  that  the  Athenians  would  be  so  absorbed  in  the  delight  of 
the  victory,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  generals  who  had  commanded, 
as  to  overlook  such  a  desertion  of  perishing  warriors,  and  such  an 
omission  of  sympathetic  duty — is^  in  my  judgement,  altogether 
preposterous ;  and  would,  if  it  were  true,  only  establish  one  more 
vice  in  the  Athenian  people,  besides  those  which  they  really 
had,  and  the   many  more  with  which  they  have  been  unjustly 
branded. 

The  generals  in  their  public  letter  accounted  for  their  omission 
by  saying  that  the  violence  of  the  storm  was  too  great  to 
allow  them  to  move.      First,  was  this  true  as  matter  of  «« rapw 
fact  ?    Next,  had  there  been  time  to  discharge  the  duty,  dinoted  to 
or  at  the  least  to  try  and  discharge  it,  before  the  storm  ^"^ 
came  on  to  be  so  intolerable?    These  points  required  examination. 
The  generals,  while  honoured  with  a  vote  of  thanks  fer  the  victory, 
were  superseded,  and  directed  to  come  home ;  all  except  Eonon, 
who  having  been  blocked  up  at  Mitylene,  was  not  concerned  in  the 
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question.  Two  new  colleagues,  Philokles  and  Adeimantus,  were 
named  to  go  out  and  join  him.^  The  generals  probably  received 
the  notice  of  their  recall  at  Samos,  and  came  home  in  consequence ; 
reaching  Athens  seemingly  about  the  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October — the  battle  of  Arginusie  having  been  fought 
in  August  406  b.c.  Two  of  the  generals,  however,  Protomaefaus 
and  Aristogenes,  declined  to  come  :  warned  of  the  displeasure  of 
the  people,  and  not  confiding  in  their  own  case  to  meet  it,  tbey 
preferred  to  pay  the  price  of  voluntary  exile.  The  other  six, 
Perikles,  Lysias,  Diomedon,  Erasinid&i,  Aristokrates,  and  Thra- 
syllus  (Archestratus,  one  of  the  original  ten,  having  died  at 
Mitylene^),  came  without  their  two  colleagues;  an  unpleasant 
augury  for  the  result. 

On  their  first  arrival,  Archedemus,  at  that  time  an  acceptable 
E»^<»*tian  popular  orator,  and  exercising  some  magistracy  or  hig>h 
ntubefora  offico  which  wc  caunot  distincUy  make  out,'  imposed 
and  the  upou  Erasiuides  a  fine  to  tiiat  limited  amount  which  was 
iu^na.  within  the  competence  of  magistrates  without  ihe 
sanction  of  the  Dikastery — and  accused  him  beades  before  the 
Dikastery ;  partly  for  general  misconduct  in  his  command,  partly 
on  the  ^cific  charge  of  having  piurloined  some  public  money  on 
its  way  from  the  Hellespont.  Erasinides  was  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  be  imprisoned,  either  until  the  money  was  made 
good,  or  perhaps  nntil  farther  examination  could  take  place  into 
the  other  alleged  misdeeds. 

This  trial  of  Erasinides  took  place  before  the  generals  were 
summoned  before  the  Senate  to  give  their  formal  exposition  re. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,    1 ;   Biodor.  |  proceeding  of  Archeddmus  against  Era- 
ziii.  101 — M  fiiy  rf  Wjqi  roit  crr^va-ri'    ainidte. 


robs  6ir€p  r^s  ^€fioylas  rcrcXcvri^ic^as, 
XaA.cir»f  9irr49ri<rtty. 

I  have  before  remarked  that  DiodoruB 
makes  the  mistake  of  talking  about  no- 
thing but  dead  bodies,  in  place  of  the  liv- 
ing vavaryol  spoken  of  by  Xenophon. 

'  Lysias,  Orat.  xxi.  {^Awokoyia  Awf»o> 
BokIcu)  sect.  vii. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  2.  Archedd- 
mus  is  described  as  rris  AtxtXttas  ^ti- 
litXoiiiwos,  What  is  meant  by  these 
words,  none  of  the  commentators  can 
explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
text  most  be  corrupt.  Some  conjecture 
like  that  of  Dobree  seems  plausible; 
some  words  like  rris  Scictinjs  or  r^s  9c- 
KaTe^<r««f— having  reference  to  the  levy- 
ing of  the  tithe  in  the  Hellespont;  which 
would  furnish  reasonable  ground  for  the 


The  office  held  by  Archeddmus,  what- 
ever it  was^  must  have  been  sufficientlj 
exalted  to  confer  upon  him  the  power 
of  imposing  the  fine  of  limited  amount 
called  hnfio\{i. 

I  hesitate  to  identify  this  Axohedtoraa 
with  the  person  of  thab  name  mentioned 
in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  ii.  9. 
There  seems  no  similarity  at  all  in  the 
points  of  character  noticea. 

The  popular  orator  Archeddmus  was 
derided  by  Eupolis  and  Aristophante  aa 
having  8oi*e  eyes,  and  as  having  got  his 
citizenship  without  a  proper  title  to  it 
(see  Arifltopfaan.  Ban.  419-588,  with  the 
Scholia).  He  also  is  chaived  in  a  Una 
of  an  oration  of  Lysias  with  having  em- 
besBzled  the  public  money  (Lysias  oont. 
Alkibiad.  sect.  25.  Orat.  xiv.). 
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specting  the  recent  battle  and  the  subsequent  neglect  of  the 
drowning  men.  And  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  Archedemus 
wished  to  impute  to  Erasinides  exclusively,  apart  from  the  other 
generals,  the  blame  of  that  neglect ;  a  distinction,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  not  wholly  unfounded.  If  however  any  such  design  was 
entertained,  it  did  not  succeed.  When  the  generals  went  to 
explain  their  case  before  the  Senate,  the  decision  of  that  body  was 
decidedly  unfaTOurable  to  all  of  them,  though  we  have  no  par- 
ticulars of  the  debate  which  passed  On  the  proposition  of  the 
Senator  Timokrates,^  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  other  fire 
generals  present  should  be  placed  in  custody,  as  well  as  Eraanides, 
and  thus  handed  over  to  the  public  assembly  for  consideration  of 
the  case.* 

The  public  assembly  was  accordingly  held,  and  the  generals 
were  brought  before  it     We  are  here  told  who  it  was  Debate  in 

o  .  •      .  •        til*  public 

that  appeared  as   tiieir  principal   accuser,  along  with  mmmviy— 
several  others ;  though  unfortunately  we  are  left  to  guess  acciuM  the 
what  were  the  topics  on  which  they  insisted.     Thera-  gSmJ^uf** 
menes  was  the  man  who  denounced  them  most  vehe-  nve  tbe 
mently,  as  guilty  of  leaving  the  crews  of  the  disabled  S!i^^' 
triremes  to  be  drowned,  and  of  neglecting  all  efforts  to  rescue 
them.     He  appealed   to  their  own  public  letter  to   the  people, 
officially  communicating  the  victory  ;  in  which  letter  thej  made  no 
mention  of  having  appointed  any  one  to  undertake  the  duty,  nor 
of  having  any  one  to  blame  for  not  performing  it    The  omission 
therefore  was  wholly  their  own:   they  might  have  performed  it, 
and  ought  to  be  punished  for  so  cruel  a  breach  of  duly. 

The  generals  could  not  have  a  more  formidable  enemy  than 
Tberamenes.     We   have  had   occasion  to  follow  him, 
during  the  revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred,  as  a  long-  actuation  bj 
sighted  as  well  as  tortuous  politician  :  he  had  since  been  upon  tfae° 
in  high  military  command,  a  partaker  in  victory  with  •^"'**^' 
Alkibiades  at  Kyzikus  and   elsewhere ;   and  he  had  served  as 
trierarch  in  the  victory  of  Arginus®  itself.    His  authority  therefore 
was  naturally  high,  and   told   for   much,  when    he  denied   the 
justification  which  the  generals  had  set  up,  founded  on  the  severity 
of  the  storm.     According  to  him,  they  might  have  picked  up  the 
drowning  men,  and  ought  to  have  done  so :  either  they  might  have 
done  so  before  the  storm  came  on — or  there  never  was  any  storm 


.    '  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  7, 3.  TmoKpdrovs 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  4. 
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of  sufficient  gravity  to  prevent  them:  upon  th^r  heads  lay  the 
respon^bility  of  omission.^  Xenophon,  in  his  very  meagre 
narrative^  does  not  tell  us  in  express  words,  that  Theramenes 
contradicted  the  generals  as  to  the  storm.  But  that  he  did  so 
contradict  them,  point  blank,  is  implied  distinctly  in  that  which 
Xenophon  alleges  him  to  have  8»d.  It  seems  also  that  Hira- 
sybulus — another  trierarch  at  Ai^inuss,  and  a  man  not  only  of 
equal  consequence,  but  of  far  more  estimable  character — concurred 
with  Theramenes  in  this  same  accusation  of  the  generals,*  though 
not  standing  forward  so  prominently  in  the  case.  He  too  therefore 
must  have  denied  the  reality  of  the  storm ;  or  at  least,  the  fiict  of 
its  being  so  instant  after  the  battle  or  so  terrible,  as  to  forbid  all 
effort  for  the  relief  of  these  drowning  seamen. 

The  case  of  the  generals,  as  it  stood  before  the  Athenian  public, 
Defence  of  vas  Completely  altered  when  men  like  Theramenes  and 
!^!tk^'t£!a  Thrasybulus  stood  forward  as  their  accusers.     Doubtless 

^^<^ii9-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^7  ^^^  ^^^  ^d  ^°  8^d  ^J  othe» 
SSSta**^  before,  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere;  but  it  was  now 
w!S?teke  publicly  advanced  by  men  of  influence,  as  well  as 
the  duty.  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  fact  And  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  gather  indirectly  (what  the  narrative  of  Xenophon, 
studiously  keeping  back  the  case  against  the  generals,  does  not 
directly  bring  forward),  that  though  the  generals  affirmed  the 
storm,  there  were  others  present  who  denied  it — ^thus  putting  in 
controversy  die  matter  of  fact,  which  formed  their  solitary  justifi- 
cation. Moreover  we  come,  in  following  the  answer  made  by  the 
generals  in  the  public  assembly  to  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus — 
to  a  new  point  in  the  case,  which  Xenophon  lets  out  as  it  were 
indurectly,  and  in  that  confused  manner  which  pervades  his  whole 
narrative  of  the  transaction.  It  is  however  a  new  point  of  extreme 
moment  The  generals  replied  that  if  any  one  was  to  blame  for 
not  having  picked  up  the  drowning  men,  it  was  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus  themselves ;  for  it  was  they  two,  to  whom,  together 


^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  4.  Mtrk  9h 
ravro,  iKKKiiffia  iy4v9TOi  iv  f  rw  arpa- 
nryvp  narriySpovy  i\kot  re  ital 
9fipafi49f7is  fidkiffttij  8i«ca(ovf 
^Jyai  X^7e»r  \6yov  4»o<rx«*'»'» 
9i6ti  oiit  iiv^iKovTO  robs  ravor 
yois.  "Ortfi^yyi^  olBtvhs  fiWov 
K9B4ptr9yro^  ifurroXiiy  4wtMicw9  yMpr^ 
ptor*  jcoi  lircfi<|^ay  ol  trrpofntyoX  4s  riiy 
fiovKrjp  ica2  4s  rhv  ^/aof,  &AAo  ob9h^  olrid^ 

fuyoi  ^  rhy  x^^l*^^^^ 

*  That  TbrasybuluB  concurred  with 
Thenunente  in  accusing  the  generals,  is 


intimated  in  the  reply  which  Xeiu^hon 
represents  the  generals  to  have  mad«  (L 
7,  6) — Kal  o^x>  ^^4  7*  KaTi|7epo5- 
ff  ly  iifimy,  tl^iatray ^W€r6fi€$a  ^idurararrcf 
aitrohs  atriovs  f Tycu,  4iXXk  rh  fUy^ 
Oos  rov  x«/<^'^f  ^^P<u  rh  KtgXvcmy  r^r 


Thrasyhulus    as   well   as    Theramends 


The 


plural  K€mrfopova'ty  shows  that 


stood  forward  to  accuse  the  generals, 
though  the  latter  was  the  most  pro- 
minent and  violent. 
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with  various  other  trierarchs  and  with  forty-dlght  triremes,  the 
generals  had  expressly  confided  the  performance  of  this  duty :  it 
was  they  two  who  were  responsible  for  its  omission,  not  the 
generals.  Nevertheless  they  (the  generals)  made  no  charge 
against  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus — well  knowing  that  the 
storm  had  rendered  the  performance  of  the  duty  absolutely  im- 
possible, and  that  it  was  therefore  a  complete  justification  for  one 
as  well  as  for  the  other.  They  (the  generals)  at  least  could  do  no 
more  than  direct  competent  men  like  these  two  trierarchs  to 
perform  the  task,  and  assign  to  them  an  adequate  squadron  for 
the  purpose ;  while  they  themselves  with  the  main  fleet  went  to 
attack  Eteonikus,  and  relieve  Mitylene.  Diomedon,  one  of  their 
number,  had  wished  after  the  battle  to  employ  all  the  ships  in  the 
fleet  for  the  preservation  of  the  drowning  men,  without  thinking  of 
anything  else  until  that  was  done.  Erasinides,  on  the  contrary, 
wished  that  all  the  fleet  should  move  across  at  once  against 
Mitylene :  Thrasyllus  said  that  they  had  ships  enough  to  do  both 
at  once.  Accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  each  general  should  set 
apart  three  ships  from  his  division,  to  make  a  squadron  of  forty- 
eight  ships  under  Thrasybulus  and  Theramenes.  In  making 
these  statements,  the  generals  produced  pilots  and  others^  men 
actually  in  the  battle,  as  witnesses  in  general  confirmation. 

Here  then,  in  this  debate  before  the  assembly,  were  two  new 
and  important  points  publicly  raised.    First,  Theramenes  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
and  Thrasybulus  denounced  the  generals  as  guilty  of  the  ^^^^. 
death  of  these  neglected  men:  next,  the  sfenerals  affirmed  tfamed  this 
that  they  had  delegated  the  duty  to  Theramenes  and  in  their 
/Thrasybulus  themselves.    If  this  latter  were  really  true, 
how  came  the  generals  in  their  official  despatch  first  sent  home,  to 
say  nothing  about  it?    Euryptolemus,  an  advocate  of  the  generals 
(speaking  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings,  though  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  same  topics  were  also  urged  in  this  very 
assembly),  while  blaming  the  generals  for  such  omission,  ascribed 
it  to  an  ill-placed  good-nature  on  their  part,  and  reluctance  to 
bring  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
people.     Most  of  the  generals  (he  said)  were  disposed  to  mention 
the  fact  in  their  official  despatch,  but  were  dissuaded  from  doing  so 
by  Perikles  and  Diomedon ;  an  unhappy  dissuasion  (in  his  judge- 
ment), which  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  had  ungratefully  re- 
quited by  turning  round  and  accusdng  them  all.^ 

>  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  7,  17.    Euiypto- I  fh-<   iw^icav  robs  ivydpxorras, 
lemuB  says — Kanfyopw  filw  ohf  nirdy,  |  fiovXofUrovs    W/iVf ly    ypdfifiora   rp    r9 
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This  remarkable  statement  of  Euryptolemus,  as  to  the  intention 
Diirerent  of  the  gcnerals  in  wording  the  official  despatch,  brings  us 
^1%  to  a  closer  consideration  of  what  really  passed  between 
&odonii.      ^gm  Q^  ^]^Q  Q^g  ^^g^  ^^  Theramenfis  and  Thrasybulus 

on  the  other ;  which  is  difficult  to  make  oat  dearly,  but  which 
Diodorus  represents  in  a  manner  completely  different  from  Xeno- 
phon.    Diodorus  states  that  the  generals  were  prevented  partly  b; 
the  storm,  partly  by  the  fatigue  and  reluctance  and  alarm  of  tbeir 
own  seamen,  from  taking  any  steps  to  pick  up  (what  he  calls)  the 
dead  bodies  for  burial — that  ^ey  suspected  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus,  who  went  to  Athens  before  them,  of  intending  to 
accuse  them  before  the  people — and  that  for  this  reason  they  sent 
home  intimation  to  the  people  that  they  had  given  special  orders  to 
these  two  trierarchs  to  perform  the  duty.    When  these  letters  were 
read  in  the  public  assembly  (Diodorus  says),  the  Athenians  were 
excessively  indignant  against  Theramenes ;  who  however  defended 
himself  efectively  and  completely,  throwing  the  blame  back  upon 
the  generals.     He  was  dius  forced,  against  his  own  wiU  and  is 
self-defence,  to  become  the  accuser  of  the  generals,  carrying  with 
him  his  numerous  friends  and  partisans  at  Athens.     And  thus  the 
generals,  by  trying   to   ruin  Theramenes,  finally  brought  con- 
demnation upon  themselves.^ 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  in  whidi  it  is  implied  that  the 
generals  never  really  gave  any  special  orders  to  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus,  but  falsely  asserted  afterwards  that  they  bad  dooe  bo, 
in  order  to  discredit  the  accusation  of  Theramenes  against  theis- 
selves.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  coincides  with  what  was  asserted 
by  Theramenes  himself  two  years  afterwards  in  his  defence  befom 
the  Thirty — that  he  was  not  the  first  to  accuse  the  generals— they 
were  the  first  to  accuse  him,  affirming  that  they  had  ordered  him 
to  undertake  the  duty,  and  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  to 
him  from  performing  it — they  were  the  persons  who  distinctly 
pronounced  the  performance  of  the  duty  to  be  possible,  while  b^ 
had  said  from  the  beginning  that  the  violence  of  the  storm  v^s 
such  as  even  to  forbid  any  movement  in  the  water ;  much  more,  to 
prevent  rescue  of  the  drowning  men.^ 

fiovkg  icai  ^v,  8rt  iwira^aif  r^  Oi^po-  |  placing  a  comma  after  (uMtpx^*^^'  '^' 
fi4v€i  Koi  Bpaffv^o^Xtif  r€rrapdKorra  koI  i  is  unusual,  but  not  inadmisBible.  ^^ 
hrra  rpvfiotiny  ay€\4trBat  robs  yavayobsf  '  persuade  a  man  to  alter  hu  opioid'"  ^ 
ol  Si  ovK  ayc(Aoyro.  Elra  vvv  r^y  curiay  his  conduct  might  be  expressed  ^y 
Koir^v  IxoiMTiy,  iKtivmv  iZltf,  kfjuaorraviv'  irttBtiVf  though  it  would  more  propenf 
rmt^'  Kol  tarrl  r^s  r6r€  piXavBpwwlafy  ¥vv  be  expressed  by  &yonrc/i9«ir:  see  ^(^^ 
^  iKtliftav  T€  Kcd  rivcty  &X\vy  ii^ifiov-  Thucyd.  iii.  32. 
\§u6fitvoi  Kivivyedovirty  hiroXivBai,  '  Diodor.  ziii.  100,  101. 

We  must  here  construe  frcio'ay  as        *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  35.    If  ^'. 
equivalent  to  iyhrtiaw  or  fitrdwturarf  .  ramends  really  •did  say,  in  the  actu*^ 
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Taking  the  accounts  of  Xenophon  and  Diodorus  together,  in 
comhination  with  the  subsequent  accusation  and  defence  ProiMbie 
of  Theramenes  at  the  time  of  the  Thirty — and  blending  S^ay^a 
them  80  as  to  reject  as  little  as  possible  of  either — I  J^^riSy 
think  it  probable  that  the  order  for  picking  up  the  ««»"«>• 
exposed  men  was  really  ^ven  by  the  generals  to  Theramenes, 
Thrasybulus,  and  other  trierarchs ;  but  that,  first,  a  fatal  interval 
was  aJlowed  to  elapse  between  the  dose  of  the  battle  and  the 
giving  of  such  order — ^next,  that  the  forty-eight  triremes  talked  of 
for  the  service,  and  proposed  to  be  furnished  by  drafts  of  three  out 
of  each  general's  division,  were  probably  never  assembled — or  if 
they  assembled,  were  so  little  zealous  in  the  business  as  to  satisfy 
themselves  very  easily  that  the  storm  was  too  dangerous  to  brave, 
and  that  it  was  now  too  late.    For  when  we  read  the  version  of  the 
transaction  even  as  given  by  Euryptolemus,  we  see  plainly  that 
none  of  the  generals,  except  Diomedon,  was  eager  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  task.     It  is  a  memorable  fact,  that  of  all  the  eight 
generals,   not  one  of  them    undertook  the   business  in  person, 
although  its  purpose  was  to  save  more  than  a  thousand  drowning 
comrades  from  death.^    In  a  proceeding  where  every  interval  even 
of  five  minutes  was  precious,  they  go  to  work  in  the  most  dilatory 
manner,  by  determining  that  each  general  shall  furnish  three  ships 
and  no  more,  from  his  division.    Now  we  know  from  the  statement 
of  Xenophon,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  battle,  the  ships  on 
both   ffldes   were   much   dispersed.*      Such    collective   direction 
therefore  would  not  be  quickly  realised ;  nor,  until  all  the  eight 
fr-actions  were  united,  together  with  the  Samians  and  others,  so  as 
to  make  the  force  complete,  would  Theramenes  feel  bound  to  go 
out  upon  his  preserving  visitation.      He  doubtless  disliked  the 
service — ^as  we  see  that  most  of  the  generals  did — while  the  crews 
also,  who  had  just  got  to  land  after  having  gained  a  victory,  were 


discussions  at  Athens  on  the  conduct  of 
the  generals,  that  which  he  here  asserts 
himself  to  have  said  (vix.  that  the  vio- 


foct  and  justification. 

*  The  total  number  of  ships  lost  with 

all  their  crews  was  twenty -five,  of  which 
lenoe  of  the  storm  rendered  it  impossible  the  aggi-egate  crews  (speakuig  in  round 
for  any  one  to  put  to  sea),  his  accusa-  numbers)  would  be  5000  men.  Kow 
tion  against  the  generals  must  have  we  may  fairly  calculate  that  each  one  of 
been  grounded  upon  alleging  that  they  ,  the  disabled  ships  would  have  on  board 
miffht  hmvp  performed  the  duty  at  an  half  her  crew,  or  100  men,  after  the  ac- 
eanier  moment;  before  they  came  back  tion:  not  more  than  half  would  hare 
from  the  battle— before  the  storm  arose    been  shun  or  drowned  in  the  combar. 


—before  they  gave  th^  order  to  him. 
But  I  think  it  most  probable  Uiat  be 
misrepresented  at  the  later  period  what 
he  had  said  at  the  earlier,  and  that  he 
did  not,  during  the  actual  discussions, 
admit  the  sufficiency  of  the  storm  as 


Even  ten  disabled  ships  would  thus  con^ 
tain  1000  living  men,  wounded  and  un* 
wounded.  It  will  be  seen  therefore 
that  I  have  understated  the  number  of 
lives  in  danger. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  33. 
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thinking  most  about  rest  and  refreshment,  and  mutual  congratula- 
tions.^  All  were  glad  to  find  some  excuse  for  staying  in  thar 
moorings  instead  of  going  out  again  to  buflPet  what  was  doubtless 
unfavourable  weather.  Partly  from  this  want  of  zeal,  coming-  in 
addition  to  the  ori^nal  delay — partly  from  the  bad  weather — the 
duty  remained  unexecuted,  and  the  seamen  on  board  the  damaged 
ships  were  left  to  perish  unassisted. 

But  presently  arose   the  delicate,   yet  unavoidable    question, 
**  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  omission  of  this  sacred  duty  in 
our  official  despatch  to  the  Athenian  people  ?    Her^  the  generals 
differed   among    themselves,   as  Euryptolemus  expressly    states: 
Perikles  and  Diomedon  carried  it,  against  the  judgement  of  their 
colleagues,  that  in  the  official  despatch  (which  was  necessarily  such 
as  could  be  agreed  to  by  all)  nothing  should  be  said  about  the 
delegation  to  Theramenes  and  others ;  the  whole  omisuon  being 
referred  to  the  terrors  of  the  storm.     But  though  such  was  the 
tenor  of  the  official  report,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  generals 
from  writing  home  and  communicating  individually  with    their 
friends  in  Athens  as  each  might  think  fit ;  and  in  these  unofficial 
communications,  from  them  as  well  as  from  others  who  went  home 
from  the  armament — communications  not  less  efficacious  than  the 
official  despatch  in  determining  the  tone  of  public  feeling  at  Athens 
— they  did  not  disguise  their  convictions  that  the  blame  of  not 
performing  the  duty  belonged  to  Theramenes.    Having  thus  a  man 
like  Theramenes  to  throw  the  blame  upon,  they  did  not  take  pains 
to  keep  up  the  story  of  the  intolerable  storm,  but  intimated  that 
there  had  been  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  performing  the  duty  if 
he  had  chosen.    It  is  this  which   he  accuses  them  of  having 
advanced  against  him,  so  as  to  place  him  as  the  guilty  man  before 
the  Athenian  public :  it  was  this  which  made  him,  in  retaliation 
and  self-defence,  violent  and  unscrupulous  in  denouncing  them  as 
the  persons  really  blameable."    As  they  had  made  light  of  the 


1  We  read  in  Thuoydidde  (tu.  73)  how 
impowible  it  was  to  prevail  on  the  Sy- 
raousans  to  make  any  military  moye- 
ment  after  their  last  maritime  victory 
in  the  Great  Harbour,  when  they  were 
full  of  triumph^  felicitation,  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

They  had  visited  the  wrecks  and 
picked  up  both  the  living  men  on  board 
and  the  floating  bodies,  before  they  went 
ashore.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Athe- 
nians on  that  occasion  were  so  com- 
pletely overpowered  by  the  immensity 
of  their  disaster,  that  they  never  even 


thought  of  asking  permission  (always 
granted  by  the  victors  when  asked;  to 
pick  up  their  dead  or  visit  their  wrecks 
(viu.  72). 

3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  32.  The  light 
in  which  I  here  place  Uie  conduct  of 
Theramends  is  not  only  coincident  with 
Diodorus,  but  with  the  repreeentatioDs 
of  Kritias,  the  violent  enemy  of  Then- 
mends,  under  the  government  of  the 
Thirty — just  before  he  was  goiog  to  put 
Theramends  to  death— OSrof  94  rot  iv' 

rny^9f  rovs  KwrMrrof  'AB^Poimr  ip  rf 
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alleged  storm,  in  casting  the  blame  upon  him — so  he  again  made 
light  of  it,  and  treated  it  as  an  insufficient  excuse,  in  his  denun- 
ciations against  them ;  taking  care  to  make  good  use  of  their 
official  despatch,  which  virtually  exonerated  him,  by  its  silence, 
from  any  concern  in  the  matter. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  I  conoeire  the  relations  to  have  stood 
between  the  generals  on  one   side    and  Theramenes  jostiflauoo 
on  the  other ;  having  regard  to  all  that  is  said  both  in  Mmis^w 
Xenophon   agd    in  Diodorus.      But    the  comparative  ^^^^^ 
account  of  blame  and  recrimination  between  these  two  ^^  ^ 
parties  is  not  the  most  important  feature  of  the  case.  Kteouikiw. 
The  really   serious  inquiry  is,   as   to  the  intensity  or  instant 
occurrence  of  the  storm.      Was  it   really  so  instant  and    so 
dangerous,  that  the  duty  of  visiting  the  wrecks  could  not  be  per- 
formed, either  before  the  ships  went  back  to  Arginusae,  or  after- 
wards ?     If  we  take  the  circumstances  of  the'  case,  and  apply  them 
to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  English  navy — if  we  suppose  more 
than  1000  seamen,  late  comrades  in  the  victory,  distributed  among 
twenty  damaged  and  helpless  hulls,  awaiting  the  moment  when 
these  hulls  would  fill  and  consign  them  all  to  a  watery  grave — it 
must  have  been  a  £nghtful  storm  indeed,  which  would  force  an 
English  admiral  even  to  go  back  to  his  moorings,  leaving  these 
men  so  exposed — or  which  would  deter  him,  if  he  were  at  his 
moorings,  from  sending  out  the  very  first  and  nearest  ships  at  hand 
to  save  them.     And  granting  the  danger  to  be  such,  that  he 
hesitated  to  give  the  order,  there  would  probably  be  found  officers 
and  men  to  volunteer,  against  the  most  desperate  risks,  in  a  cause 
so  profoundly  moving  all  their  best  sympatlues.   Now  unfortunately 
for  the  character  of  Athenian  generals,  officers,  and  men,  at 
Arginusae — ^for  the  blame  belongs,  though  in  unequal  proportions, 


ircpl  A4ir$otf  ravfiax'fr  ahrhs  ohm 
kr§k6fi9Pos  ZftMS  rmp  irrparfiymp  itor 
Ttrfop&p  hmiicrtipw  ai^roht^  %pa  ai^ 
T^f  wtptirmBtlii  (Xen.  ut  Mp.)* 

Here  it  stands  admitted  that  the  first 
impression  at  Athens  was  (as  Diodorus 
states  expressly)  that  Theramends  was 
ordered  to  pick  up  the  men  on  the 
wrecks — might  have  done  it  if  he  had 
taken  proper  pains — and  was  to  blame 
for  not  doing  it.  Now  how  did  this 
impression  arise  f  Of  course  through 
communications  received  from  the  ar- 
mament itself.  And  when  Theramends 
in  his  reply  says,  that  the  generals 
themselyes  made  communications  in  the 
same  tenor,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  believe  him;    in  spite  of 


their  joint  official  despatch,  wherein 
they  made  no  mention  of  him — and  in 
spite  of  their  speech  in  the  publio  as- 
sembly afterwards,  where  the  previous 
official  letter  fettered  them,  and  pre- 
yented  them  from  accusing  him,  forcing 
tl^^m  to  adhere  to  the  statement  first 
made  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  storm. 
The  main  fiacts  which  we  here  find 
established  even  bytl^o  enemies  of  Tho- 
ramends,  are — 1.  That  Theramente  ac- 
cused the  generals  because  he  found 
himself  in  danger  of  being  punished  for 
the  neglect.  2.  That  his  enemies,  who 
charged  him  with  the  breach  of  duty, 
did  not  admit  the  storm  as  an  excuse 
for  Aim. 
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to  all  of  them — there  exists  here  strong  presumptive  proof  that  Uie 
storm  on  this  occasion  was  not  such  as  would  have  deterred  any 
Grecian  seamen  animated  by  an  earnest  and  courageous  sense  of 
duty.    We  have  only  to  advert  to  the  conduct  and  escape  of 
Eteonikus  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Mitylene  to  Chios ; 
recollecting  that  Mitylene  was  separated  from  the  promontory  of 
Kane  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  and  from  the  isles  of  Arginnsse,  by 
a  channel  only  120  stadia  broad  ^ — about  fourteen  English  miles. 
Eteonikus,  apprised  of  the  defeat  by  the  Peloponnesian  oflBcial 
signal-boat,  desired  that  boat  to  go  out  of  the  harbour,  and  then 
to  sail  into  it  again  with  deceptive  false  news»  to  the  effect  that 
the    Peloponnesians  had  gained  a  complete    victory:   he   then 
directed  his  seamen,  after  taking  their  dinners,  to  depart  imme- 
diately, and  the  masters  of  the  merchant  vessels  silently  to  put 
their  cargoes  aboard  and  get  to  sea  also.   The  whole  fleet,  triremes 
and  merchant  vessels  both,  thus  went  out  of  the  harbour  of  Mitv- 
lene  and  made  straight  for  Chios,  whither  they  arrived  in  safety ; 
the  merchant  vessels  carrying  their  sails,  and  having  what  Xeno- 
phon  calls  *'  a  fair  wind.' "     Now  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  all 
this  could  have  taken  place,  had  there  blown  during  this  time  an 
intolerable  storm  between  Mitylene  and  Arginusse.    If  the  weather 
was  such  as  to  allow  of  the  safe  transit  of  Eteonikus  and  all  his 
fleet  from  Mitylene  to  Chios — ^it  was  not  such  as  to  form  a  legiti- 
mate obstacle  capable  of  deterring  any  generous  Athenian  seaman, 
still  less  a  responsible  officer,  from  saving  his  comrades  exposed  on 
the  wrecks  near  Arginuase.     Least  of  all  was  it  such  as  ought  to 
have  hindered  the  attempf;  to  save  them — even  if  such  attempt  had 
proved  unsuccessful.    And  here  the  gravity  of  the  an  consists,  in 
having  remained  inactive  while  the  brave  men  on  the  wrecks  wo^ 
left  to  be  drowned.     All  this  reasoning,  too,  assumes  the  fleet  to 
have  been  already  brought  back  to  its  moorings  at  Arginusae; 


1  Strabo,  ziii.  p.  617. 

'  Xenoph.  Helien.  i.  6,  87.  *Erc^rucor 
H^f  iir^Mi  ^Kfftvot  (the  signal-boat  with 
newB  of  the  pretended  yictory)  Kari- 
irXeoy,  (ftfvc  t&  ttwyyiKta,  icai  roTs  trrpa- 
riArais  irofi^TyciXc  ScnrKOvotciofai  Ail 
TOif  4fi7r6pots,  T&  xp^l""^^  ffunrS  ip$€fi4- 
yovs  is  ra  w\o7a  itvowKutf  is  xloy,  Ijy  9^ 
rh  irytvfia  oUpiop,  ical  riis  rpi^iptis 
riiy  raxtimfp.  Abrhs  8c  rh  7rt{by  kwriyw 
is  T^y  Mfi$6funiP,  rh  <rrfMrr^€8oy  i/irrp^ 
<ras,  K6y^p  8^  KaB€\K^<ras  r&f  yavSy 
iiTfl  ot  re  woXifuoi  &xo5c8pc(ic€<rcu',  Ka\  6 
iptfios  €{f9iatrtpi>s  ^y,  iirayr^as 
rois  *ABi/iyatots  ffSi}  iurtiyfjiipois  iK  r&y 
'Aftyiyovff&p,  $^paff€  r&  ircol  *f  rcoWicov. 


One  sees  by  the  ezpreasion  oaed  by 
Xenophon  respecting  the  proceedings 
of  Konon — that  he  went  out  of  the  har- 
bour "as  soon  as  the  wind  became 
calmer" — that  it  blew  a  strong  wind, 
though  in  a  direction  favourable  to 
carry  the  fleet  of  Eteonikus  to  Chios. 
Konon  was  under  no  particular  motiTe 
to  go  out  immediately:  he  could  afford 
to  wait  until  the  wind  became  quite 
calm.  The  important  hud  is,  that  wind 
and  weather  were  perfectly  compatible 
with,  indeed  eyen  fEiTOurable  to,  the 
escape  of  the  Peloponnmian  fleet  from 
Mityldnd  to  Chios. 
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discusBinjar  only  how  much  was  practicable  to  effect  after  that 
moment,  and  leaving  untouched  the  no  leas  important  queBtion, 
why  the  drowning  men  were  not  picked  up  before  the  fleet  went 
back? 

I  hare  thought  it  right  to  go  over  these  considerations,  indis- 
pensable to  the  fair  appreciation  of  so  memorable  an  F^iinnof 
event — in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  ^buil^? 
feelings  of  the  assembly  and  the  public  of  Athens,  when  2S)dtefo« 
the  generals  stood  before  them,  rebutting  the  accusations  J^S^'^ 
of  Theramenes  and  recriminating  in  their  turn  against  {I'SJI^*^ 
him.    The  assembly  had  before  them  the  grave  and  •»»obi7. 
deplorable  fact,  that  several  hundreds  of  brave  seamen  had  been 
sufiered  to  drown  on  the  wrecks,  without  the  least  efibrt  to  rescue 
them.    In  explanation  of  this  fact,  they  had  not  only  no  justifi- 
cation, at  once  undisputed  and  satisfactory — but  not  even  any 
straightforward,  consistent,  and  uncontradicted  statement  (rf  factsL 
There  were  discrepancies  among  the  generals  themselves,  com- 
paring their  o£Bcial  with  their  unofficial,  as  well  as  with  their 
present  statements — and  contradictions  between  them  and  Thera- 
menes, each  having  denied  the  sufficiency  of  the  storm  as  a  vindi* 
cation  for  the  neglect  imputed  to  the  other.    It  was  impossible 
that  the  assembly  could  be  satisfied  to  acquit  the  generals,  on  such 
a  presentation  of  the  case;  nor  could  they  well  know  how  to 
apportion  the  blame  between  them  and  Theramenes.    The  relatives 
of  the  men  left  to  perish  would  be  doubtiess  in  a  state  of  violent 
resentment  against  one  or  other  of  the  two,  perhaps  against  both. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  suffix 
ciency  of  their  defence — ^it  must  have  been  rather  the  apparent 
generosity  of  their   conduct  towards  Theramenes,  in   formally 
disavowing  all  charge  of  neglect  against  him,  though  he  had 
advanced  a  violent  charge  against  them — ^which  'produced  the 
result  that  we  read  in  Xenophon.    The  defence  of  the  generals 
was  listened  to  with  iavour  and  seemed  likely  to  prevail  with  the 
majority.^    Many  individuals  present  ofiered  themselves  as  bail  for 


^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  5-7.  Mct&  5^ 
tatrra  ol  ^rpoftnyol  $fMX^^  tKoaros  Airc- 
Koy^arOf  oi^  yitp  rrpoiniBn  a^iirt  KSycs 
KoriL  r}nf  p6fiow 

Touarra  \4yopra  trr^iBov  r^S^fior. 
The  imperfect  tense  tvkBop  must  be 
notioed:  "they  v)9re  penuadingP  or 
teemed  m  the  toay  to penrnde^  the  people: 
not  frci^ar  the  aorist,  whioh  would 
mean  that  they  actually  did  satisfy  the 
people. 


The  first  words  here  cited  from  Xeno- 
phon do  not  impl;|r  that  the  generals 
were  checked  or  abridged  in  their  liberty 
of  speaking  before  the  public  assembly, 
but  merely  that  no  judicial  trial  and 
defence  were  granted  to  them.  In  judi- 
cial defence,  the  person  accused  had  a 
measured  time  for  defence  (by  the  cle- 
psydra Or  water-clock)  alloted  to  him, 
during  whioh  no  one  could  interrupt 
him;   a  time   doubtless  much   longer 
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the  generals,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  liberated  fron 
custody :  but  the  debate  had  been  so  much  prolonged  (we  see  from 
hence  that  there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  speakings)  that  it 
was  now  dark,  so  that  no  vote  could  be  taken,  because  the  show  c^ 
hands  was  not  distinguishable.  It  was.  therefore  resolved  that  the 
whole  decision  should  be  adjourned  until  another  assembly;  but 
that  in  the  meantime  the  senate  should  meet  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  proper  mode  of  trying  and  judging  the  generals — and 
should  submit  a  proposition  to  that  effect 

It  so  chanced,  that  immediately  after  this  first  assembly,  dming 
oocamnoa  the  interval  before  the  meeting  of  the  senate  or  the 
tfySo^ofApa.  holding  of  the  second  assembly,  the  three  days  of  the 
^iTiS^iy  solemn  annual  festival  called  Apaturia  intervened  ;  early 
SiTcSte  days  in  the  month  of  Octobe/.  This  was  the  character- 
^'^  istic  festival  of  the   Ionic   race;   handed   down   from 

a  period  anterior  to  the  constitution  of  Kleisthenes,  and  to  the  ten 
new  tribes  each  containing  so  many  domes — and  bringing  together 
the  citizens  in  their  primitive  unions  of  £unily,  gens,  phratry,  &C., 
the  aggregate  of  which  had  originally  constituted  the  four  Ionic 
tribes,  now  superannuated.     At  the  Apaturia  the  family  ceremonies 
were  gone  through ;   marriages  were  enrolled,  acts  of  adoption 
were  promulgated  and  certified,  the  names  of  youthful  citizens  first 
entered  on  the  gentile  and  phratric  roll ;  sacrifices  were  jointly 
celebrated  by  these  family  assemblages  to  Zeus  Phratrius,  Athene, 
and  other  deities,  accompanied  with  much  festivity  and  enjoyment 
A  solemnity  like  this,  celebrated  every  year,  naturally  provoked,  in 
each  of  these  little  unions,  questions  of  afiectionate  interest — 
'^  Who  are  those  that  were  with  us  last  year,  but  are  not  here 
now?    The  absent — ^where  are  they?    The  deceased — ^where  or 
how  did  they  die?"    Now  the  crews  of  the  twenty-five  Athenian 
triremes,  lost  at  the  battle  of  Arginusse,  (at  least  all  those  among 
them  who  were  freemen)  had  been  members  of  some  one  of  these 
family  unions,  and  were  missed  on  this  occasion.     The  answer  to 
the  above  inquiry,  in  their  case,  would  be  one  alike  melancholy 
and  revolting — •*  They  fought  Uke  brave  men  and  had  their  full 
share  in  the  victory :  their  trireme  was  broken,  disabled,  and  made 
a  wreck,  in  the  battle :  aboard  this  wreck  they  were  left  to  perish, 
while  their  victorious  generals  and  comrades  made  not  the  smallest 
effort  to  preserve  them.''    To  hear  this  about  fathers,  brothers,  and 
friends — ^and  to  hear  it  in  the  midst  of  a  sympathising  family  cirde 

than  any  nngle  speaker  would  be  permitted   to    occupy  in    the  public  aa» 
aembly. 
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— was  we]l«calculated  to  stir  up  an  agony  of  shame,  sorrow,  and 
anger,  united ;  an  intolerable  sentiment,  which  required  as  a  satis- 
faction, and  seemed  even  to  impose  as  a  duty,  the  punishment 
of  those  who  had  left  these  brave  comrades  to  perish.  Many  of 
the  gentile  unions,  in  spite  of  the  usually  festive  and  cheerful 
character  of  the  Apaturia,  were  so  al)sorbed  by  this  sentiment,  that 
they  clothed  themselves  in  black  garments  and  shaved  their  heads 
in  token  of  mourning,  resolving  to  present  themselves  in  this  guise 
at  the  coming  assembly,  and  to  appease  the  manes  of  their 
abandoned  kinsmen  by  every  possible  effort  to  procure  retribution 
on  the  generals.' 

Xenophon  in  his  narrative  describes  this  burst  of  feeling  at  the 
Apaturia  as  &lse  and  factitious,  and  the  men  in  mourning  Bunt  offeei- 
as  a  number  of  hired  impostors,  got  up  by  the  artifices  of  %tto^ 
Theramenes,'  to  destroy  the  generals.    But  the  case  was  ^^^f^ 
one  in  wliich  no  artifice  was  needed.     The  universal  and  x«»i*«- 

cbscuriiy*'  Compare  also  p.  123,  where 
his  critidsm  is  equallj  severe. 

I  have  little  scruple  in  deserting  the 
narratiye  of  Xenophon  (of  which  I  think 
as  meanly  as  Dr.  Thirlwall),  so  fiar  as  to 
supply  (without  contradicting  any  of  his 
main  aUegations)  an  omission  which  I 
consider  capital  and  preponderant.  I 
accept  his  account  of  what  actually 
nassed  at  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia^ 
but  I  deny  his  statement  of  the  man- 
oeuvres of  Theramends  as  the  producing 
cause. 

Most  of  the  obscurity  which  surrounds 
these  proceedings  at  Athens  arises  from 
the  finct,  that  no  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  intense  and  spontaneous  emotion 
which  the  desertion  of  the  men  on  the 
wrecks  was  naturally  calculated  to  pro- 
duce on  the  public  mind.  It  would  (in 
my  judgement)  have  been  unaccountable 
if  such  an  effect  had  not  been  produced, 
quite  apart  from  all  instigations  of  The- 
ramente.  The  moment  that  we  recog- 
nise this  capital  fact,  the  series  of  trans- 
actions becomes  comparatively  perspi- 
cuous and  explicable. 

Dr.  Thirlwall,  as  weU  as  Sievers  (Com- 
mentat.  de  Xenophontis  Hellen.  p.  25- 
30),  supposes  Theramends  to  have  acted 
in  concert  with  the  oligarchical  party, 
in  making  use  of  this  incident  to  bring 
about  the  ruin  of  generals  odious  to 
them— several  of  whom  were  connected 
with  Alkibiadds.  I  oonfess  that  I  see 
nothing  to  countenance  this  idea:  but 
at  all  events,  the  cause  here  named  is 
only  seoondarr—not  the  grand  and  do* 
minant  fact  of  the  moment. 


^  Lvsias  puts  into  one  of  his  orations 
a  similar  expression  respecting  the  feel- 
ing at  Athens  towards  these  generals — 

xap'  iKtlrwp  5(jn|y  Xafitty — Lysias  oont. 
Eratosth.  s.  37. 
*  Ximoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,   8.    Ol  ody 

wovs  fi4\ay»  tftdrm  ^X'^^'''^'* 
Ka\  iy  xp^  K9Kapii4wovs  iroA- 
Xoi^f  4v  rairy  r^  ^opriif  Itm  irpbs 
riiv  ^icicAiy<r(ar  fficotcr,  Af  Hi  (v77ff- 
rcit   ipT9s  tAp  inroArnXdrmp, 

Here  I  adopt  substantially  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus,  who  gives  a  juster 
and  more  natural  description  of  the 
proceeding;  representing  it  as  a  spon- 
taneous action  of  mournful  and  vindic- 
tive feeling  on  .the  part  of  the  kinsmen 
of  the  deceased  (xiii.  101). 

Other  historians  of  Greece,  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall not  excepted  (Hist,  ol  Greece,  oh. 
XXX.  vol.  iv.  p.  117-125),  follow  Xeno- 
phon on  this  point.  They  treat  the  in- 
tense sentiment  against  the  generals  at 
Athens  as  "popular  prejudices" — "ex- 
citement produced  by  the  artifices  of 
Theramends"  (Dr.  Thirlwall,  p.  117- 
124).  "Theramente  (he  says)  hired  a 
great  number  of  persons  to  attend  the 
festival,  dressed  in  black,  and  witii  their 
heads  shaven,  as  mourning  for  kinsmen 
whom  they  had  lost  in  the  sea-fight." 

Tet  Dr.  Thirlwall  speaks  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Xenophon  in  the  most  unfiei- 
vourable  terms ;  and  certainly  in  terms 
no  worse  than  it  deserves  (see  p.  116, 
the  note)  ~"  It  looks  as  if  Xenophon 
had  purposely  inw^ved  the  whole  affair  m 
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self-acting  stimulants  of  intense  human  sympathy  stand  here  so 
prominently  marked,  that  it  is  not  simply  superfluous  but  eren 
misleading,  to  look  behind  for  the  gold  and  machinations  of 
a  political  instigator.  Theramenes  might  do  all  that  he  oould 
to  turn  the  public  displeasure  against  the  generals^  and  to  prevent 
it  from  turning  against  himself:  it  is  also  certain  that  he  did  much 
to  annihilate  their  defence.  He  may  thus  have  had  scnne  influence 
in  directing  the  sentiment  against  them,  but  he  oould  have  had 
little  or  none  in  creating  it  Nay,  it  is  not  too  mu<^  to  say  that 
no  factitious  agency  of  this  sort  could  ever  have  prevailed  on 
the  Athenian  public  to  desecrate  such  a  festival  aa  the  Apatnris 
by  all  the  insignia  of  mourning.  If  they  did  so,  it  could  mily 
have  been  through  some  internal  emotion  alike  spontaneous  and 
violent,  such  as  the  late  event  was  well-calculated  to  arouse. 

Moreover,  what  can  be  more  improbable  than  the  allegation  that 
a  great  number  of  men  were  hired  to  personate  the  ftthers  or 
brothers  of  deceased  Athenian  citizens,  all  well-known  to  their 
really  surviidng  kinsmen  ?    What  more  improbable  than  the  story 
that  numbers  of  men  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  hired,  not 
merely  to  put  on  black  clothes  for  the  day,  which  might  be  taken 
off  in  the  evening — ^but  also  to  shave  their  heads,  thus  stamping 
upon  themselves  an  ineffaceable  evidence  of  the  fraud,  until  the 
hair  had  grown  again  ?    That  a  cunning  man,  like  Theramenes, 
should  thus  distribute  his  bribes  to  a  number  of  persons,  aO 
presenting  naked  heads  which  testified  his  guilt,  when  there  were 
real  kinsmen  surviving  to  prove  the  fact  of  personation?    That 
having  done  this,  he  should  never  be  arraigned  or  accused  fbf 
it  afterwards, — neither  during  the  prodigious  reaction  of  foeliDg 
which  took  place  after  the  condemnation  of  the  generals,  which 
Xenophon  himself  so  strongly  attests,  and  which  fell  so  heavi'/ 
upon  Kallixenus  and  others — nor  by  his  bitter  enemy  Kritias  undtf 
the  government  of  the  Thirty?.    Not  only  Theramenes  is  never 
mentioned  as  having  been  afterwards  accused,  but  for  aught  that 
appears,  he  preserved  his  political  influence  and  standing,  with 
little,  if  any,  abatement    This  is  one  forcible  reason  among  many 
others,  for  disbelieving  the  bribes  and  the  all-pervading  machi- 
nations which  Xenophon  represents  him   as  having  put  forth, 
in   order  to   procure  the  condemnation  of  the  generals.     His 
speaking  in  the  first  public  assembly,  and  his  numerous  partisans 
voting  in  the  second,  doubtless  contributed  much  to  that  result— 
and  by  his  own  desire.     But  to  ascribe  to  his  bribes  and  intrigues 
the  violent  and  overruling  emotion  of  the  Athenian  public^  is,  in  my 
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judgement,  a  supposition  alike  unnatural  and  preposterous  both 
with  regard  to  them  and  with  regard  to  him. 

When  the  senate  met,  after  the  Apaturia,  to  discharge  the  duty 
confided  to  it  by  the  last  public  assembly,  of  determining  p^^^^i^ 
in  what  manner  the  generals  should  l^  judged,  and  sub-  ^^^^JJJ 
mittinir  their  opinion  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  agdnstun 
assembly — the  senator  Eallixenus  (at  the  instigation  of  adopted  and 
Theramenes,  if  Xenophon  is  to  be  believed)  proposed,  uiepiibuo 
and  the  majority  of  the  senate  adopted,  the  following  '""™" 
resolution:  *^The  Athenian  people,  having  already  heard  in  the 
previous  assembly,  both  the  accusation  and  the  defence  of  the 
generals,  shall  at  once  come  to  a  vote  on  the  subject  by  tribes. 
For  each  tribe  two  urns  shall  be  placed,  and  the  herald  of  each 
tribe  shall  proclaim — All  citizens  who  think  the  generals  guilty  for 
not  having  rescued  the  warriors  who  had  conquered  in  the  battle, 
shall  drop  their  pebbles  into  the  foremost  urn;  all  who  think 
otherwise,  into  the  hindmost    l^ould  the  generals  be  pronounced 
guilty  (by  the  result^  of  the  voting),   they  shall  be   delivered 
to  the  Eleven,  and  punished  with  death;   their  property  shall 
be  confiscated,  the  tenth  part  being  set  apart  for  the  goddess 
Athene."^     One  single  vote  was  to  embrace  the  case  of  all  the 
eight  generals.' 

The  unparalleled  burst  of  mournful  and  vindictive  feeling  at  the 
festival  of  the  Apaturia,  extending  by  contagion  from  the  ^'^JjJS'n!' 
relatives  of  the  deceased  to  many  other  citizens — and  the  ^l^^g;^ 
probability  thus  created  that  the  coming  assembly  would  uw  geoenb 
sanction  the  most  violent  measures  against  the  generals —  tomaryae- 
probably  emboldened  Eallixenus  to  propose  and  prompted  l^i^i  triaL 
the  senate  to  adopt,  this  deplorable  resolution.    As  soon  S^Su. 
as  the  assembly  met,  it  was  read  and  moved  by  EaUixenus  himself, 
as  coming  from  the  senate  in  discharge  of  the  commission  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  people. 

It  was  heard  by  a  large  portion  of  the  assembly  with  well* 
merited  indignation.  Its  enormity  consisted  in  breaking  through 
the  established  constitutional  maxims  and  judicial  practices  of  the 
Athenian  democracy.  It  deprived  the  accused  generals  of  all  fair 
trial,  alleging,  with  a  mere  faint  pretence  of  truth  which  was  little 
better  than  utter  falsehood,  that  their  defence  as  well  as  their 
accusation  had  been  heard  in  the  preceding  assembly.  Now  there 
has  been  no  people,  ancient  or  modem,  in  whose  view  the 
formalities   of  judicial   trial  were   habitually  more   sacred   and 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I  7,  8,  9.  '  Xenoph.  HellexL  i.  7,  S4. 
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indispensable  than  in  that  of  the  Athenians — formalities  indudiDg 
ample  notice  beforehand  to  the  accused  party,  with  a  measured 
and  sufficient  space  of  time  for  him  to  make  his  defence  before  the 
Dikasts;  while  those  Dikasts  were  men  who  had  been  swotd 
beforehand  as  a  body,  yet  Were  selected  by  lot  for  each  occasion 
as  individuals.  From  all  these  securities  the  generals  were  now 
to  be  debarred,  and  submitted,  for  their  lives,  honours,  and  fortunes, 
to  a  simple  vote  of  the  unsworn  public  assembly,  without  heariog 
or  defence.  Nor  was  this  all.  One  single  vote  was  to  be  taken 
in  condemnation  or  absolution  of  the  eight  generals  collectively. 
Now  there  was  a  rule  in  Atlic  judidal  procedure,  called  the 
psephism  of  Eannonus  (originally  adopted,  we  do  not  know  when, 
on  the  proposition  of  a  citizen  of  that  name,  as  a  psephism  or 
decree  for  some  particular  case — but  since  generalized  into  common 
practice,  and  grown  into  great  prescriptive  reverence),  which 
peremptorily  forbade  any  such  collective  trial  or  sentence,  and 
directed  that  a  separate  judicial  vote  should  in  all  cases  be  taken 
for  or  against  each  accused  party.  The  j^ephism  of  Kannonus, 
together  with  all  the  other  respected  maxims  of  Athenian  criminal 
justice,  was  here  audaciously  trampled  under  foot^ 


^  I  cannot  concur  with  the  opinion 
exproBfled  by  Dr.  ThirlwaU  in  Appen- 
dix III.  Yol.  iy.  p.  501  of  hiB  History 
— on  the  subject  of  the  peephism  of 
Kanndnus.  The  view  which  I  give  in 
the  text  ooincides  with  that  of  the 
expoBitora  generaUy,  from  whom  Dr. 
Thirlwall  dissents. 

The  psephism  of  Kanndnus  was  the 
only  enactment  at  Athens  which  made 
it  illegal  to  vote  upon  the  case  of  two 
accused  persons  at  once.  This  had  now 
grown  into  a  practice  in  the  judicial 
proceedings  at  Athens;  so  that  two  or 
more  prisoners,  who  were  ostensibly 
tried  under  some  other  law,  and  not 
under  the  psephism  of  Eanndnus  with 
its  various  provisions,  would  yet  have 
the  benefit  of  this  its  particular  provi- 
sion— ^viz.  severance  of  trial. 

In  the  particular  case  before  us, 
Euryptolemus  was  thrown  back  to  ap- 
peal to  the  psephism  itself;  which  the 
senate,  by  a  proposition  unheard-of  at 
Athens,  proposed  to  contravene.  The 
proposition  of  the  senate  offended 
against  the  general  law  in  several  dif' 
ferent  ways.  It  deprived  the  generals 
of  trial  before  a  sworn  dikastery ;  it 
also  deprived  them  of  the  liberty  of 
full  de&nce  during  a  measured  time: 
but  further,   it    prescribed  that    they 


should  all  be  condemned  or  absolved 
by  one  and  the  same  vote,  and  in  thif 
last  respect  it  sinned  against  the  pse* 
phism  of  Kanndnus.    Euryptolemus  io 
his  speech,  endeavouring  to  penusd« 
an  exasperated  assembly  to  reject  the 
proposition  of  the  senate  and  adopt  tba 
psephism  of  Kanndnus  as  the  basis  of 
the  trial,  very  prudently  dwells  npoo 
the  severe  provisions  of  the  psephiiinif 
and  artfuUy  slurs  over  what  he  pru>' 
cipally  aims  at,  the  severanoe  of  the 
tnals,  bv  offering  his  relative  Perikles 
to  be  tned  firtt.    The  words  9/x*  ^' 
aror  (sect.  37)    appear   to  me  to  be 
naturall  V  construed  with  jcar^  rh  K«" 
y^pov  ^^<o>w,  as  they  are  by  meet  ooWr 
mentators,  though  Dr.  Thirlwall  dissents 
from  it.    It  is  certain  that  this  was  the 
a^ital  feature  of  ille^lity,  among  maoyi 
which  the  proposition   of  the   senate 
presented  —  I  mean  the  judging  ^ 
condenming    all    the   generals  by  ^^ 
vote.    It  was  upon  this  point  thst  the 
amendment  of  Euryptolemus  was  taken, 
and  that  the  obstinate    resistance   of 
Sokratds  turned  (Plato,  Apol.  20 ;  Xe- 
noph.  Memor.  i.  1,  18). 

Farther,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  in  assigniitf 
what  he  beUeves  to  have  been  the  real 
tenor  of  the  psephism  of  Kanndnus,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
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As  soon  as  the  resolution  was  read  in  the  public  assembly, 
Euryptolemus,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  generals,  de-  2^  1^° 
nouneed  it  as  firossly  illegal  and  unconstitutional ;  pre-  £ar7pu>ie. 
sentmg  a  notice  of  mdictment  against  Kallixenus,  under  gronnd  of 
the  Graphe  Paranomon,  for  having  proposed  a  resolution  tionaiform 
of  that  tenor.     Several  other  citizens  supported  the  notice  itaTOinon. 
of  indictment,  which  according  to  the  received  practice  of  Athens, 
would  arrest  the  farther  progress  of  the  measure  until  the  trial  of 
its  proposer  had  been  consummated.     Nor  was  there  ever  any  pro- 
position made  at  Athens,  to  which  the  Graphe  Paranomon  more 
closely  and  righteously  applied. 

But  the  numerous  partisans  of  Kallixenus — especially  the  men 
who  stood  by  in  habits  of  mourning,  with  shaven  heads,  Ezdtement 
agitated  with  sad  recollections  and  thirst  of  vengeance —  Siy^^iJSt?' 
were  in  no  temper  to  respect  this  constitutional  impedi-  J;^JJ,{"' 
ment  to  the  discussion  of  what  had  already  been  passed  <»v<>^i«l 
by  the  senate.     They  loudly  clamoured  that  '^  it  was  intolerable  to 
see  a  small  knot  of  citizens  thus  hindering  the  assembled  people 
from  doing  what  they  chose : "  and  one  of  their  number,  Lykiskus, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  that  those  who  tendered  the  indict- 
ment against  Kallixenus  should  be  judged  by  the  same  vote  along 
with  the  generals,  if  they  would  not  let  the  assembly  proceed 
to  consider  and  determine  on  the  motion  just  read.^     The  excited 


Scholiast  in  bia  interpretation  of  the 
much-diacuflsed  paaaage  of  AristophandB, 
Ekkleziae,  1089:— 

Tovrl  ih  wpSrfpum,  mmirik  ri  KasvwMW  ga^flf 
^)(^ur|«a,  fiufw  ^1  lit  8c«AcAitfifi6N>r, 
Hit  oSc  tummtip  ipu^oHpat  imHopfimtl 

Upon  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  obeerrea — 
"  that  the  voung  man  is  comparing  his 
plight  to  that  of  a  culprit*  who,  under 
the  decree  of  Gannonus,  was  placed  at 
the  bar  held  by  a  person  on  each  side. 
In  tlus  sense  the  Greek  Scholiast,  though 
his  words  are  oonruptedf  clearly  under- 
stood the  passage." 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Scholiast 
understood  the  words  completely  wrong. 
The  young  man  in  Aristophands  does 
not  compare  his  situation  with  t/uU  of 
tki  cuiprit,  but  with  that  of  the  dikastery 
which  tried  culprite.  The  psephinn  of 
Kanndnns  directed  that  each  defendant 
should  be  tried  sepfloately :  accordingly, 
if  it  happened  that  two  defendfuits 
were  presented  for  trial,  and  were  both 
to  be  tried  without  a  moment's  delay, 
the  dikastery  could  only  effect  this 
object  by  dividing  itself  into  two  halves 


or  portions;  which  was  perfectly  prac- 
ticable (whether  often  practised  or  not), 
as  it  waa  a  numeroua  oodv.  By  doing 
thia  (jtpiv9i»  5iaXffXi||i^ft^y)  it  could  try 
both  the  d^endante  at  onoe;  but  in  no 
other  way. 

Now  the  young  man  in  Ariatophands 
eomparea'  himaelf  to  the  dikastery  thua 
circumstanced ;  which  comparison  is 
signified  by  the  pun  of  fiu^lp  SioXc- 
\ill»4k4rop  in  place  of  mpirtip  SioXcAii/a- 
Ia4po¥.  He  is  assailed  by  two  obtrusive 
and  importunate  customers,  neither  of 
whom  will  wait  until  the  other  has  been 
served.  Accordingly  he  says — *<  Clearly 
I  ought  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  like 
a  dikastery  acting  under  the  psephism  of 
KanndnuB,  to  dwl  with  this  matter :  yet 
how  shall  I  be  cMe  to  serve  both  at  once?" 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper 
explanation  of  the  passage  in  Aristo- 
phands;  and  it  affords  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  that  which 
is  generally  received  as  purport  of  the 
psephism  of  KannAnus.  The  Scholiast 
appears  to  me  to  have  pusaled  himaelf, 
and  to  have  mialed  everyone  elae. 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  7.    Thp  M  KoX- 
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dispoBition  of  the  large  party  thus  congregated,  farther  inflamed  bj 
this  menace  of  Lykiskus,  was  wound  up  to  its  highest  pitdi  by 
various  other  speakers ;  especially  by  one,  who  stood  forward  and 
said — ^^  Athenians,  I  was  myself  a  wrecked  man  in  the  battle : 
I  escaped  only  by  getting  upon  an  empty  meal-tub ;  but  my 
comrades,  perishing  on  the  wrecks  near  me,  implored  me,  if  I 
should  myself  be  saved,  to  make  known  to  the  Athenian  people, 
that  their  generals  had  abandoned  to  death  warriors  who  bad 
bravely  conquered  in  behalf  of  their  country."  Even  in  the  mo£t 
tranqiul  state  of  the  public  mind,  such  a  communication  of  the  last 
words  of  these  drowning  men  reported  by  an  ear^witneaa,  would 
have  been  heard  with  emotion ;  but  under  the  actual  predispoaing' 
excitement,  it  went  to  the  inmost  depth  of  the  hearers'  souls,  and 
marked  the  generals  as  doomed  men.^  Doubtless  there  were  otha* 
similar  statements,  not  expressly  mentioned  to  us,  bringing  to  view 
the  same  fact  in  other  ways,  and  all  contributing  to  aggravate  the 


?d^€vow  yrpo<r€ictt\4<rairro  irapdt»>iJM  ^' 
<rKOPr€s  l^vYYfypwl>4waif  l^hpviiT6\9fA6s  t€ 
jcfld  AXXoi  rircs*  rod  Sh  8^/iov  Uptot  ravra 
hrfyow  rh  9i  xA^tfos  ifi6a,  9ttyhy 
tlrai,  €l  fi^  Tts  4dff€t  rhy  9jy- 
fioy  irp^rreir,  h  fltr  fio6\iiTai. 
Ka2  M  ro6rots  ^Myrot  AvKltrKov,  Koi 
ro^ovs  tJ  owTp  <H^y  Kplyf<r$€Uj  firtp 
Ktd  robs  iprpdntyi^s,  i^y  /a^  kpHtri 
riiy  iKK\fi<rlay,  iirt$opififi<r€  irJXiy 
6  irjfios,  Kol  ^ytpyK^urBiiffaif  k^Uyai  r&t 

All  this  violence  is  directed  to  the 
spemal  object  of  getting  the  propo- 
aition  ducuased  and  decided  on  by 
tiie  assembly,  in  spite  of  constitutional 
obataoles. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  11.  XlapijA^ff 
94  Tif  is  r^y  iKKKrictay  ^da-Kcgy,  M 
T€^oi;f  itX^irt^y  amBriytu'  itnirriWtiy 
9*  oJrr^  robs  kwoWvfjiiyovt,  iity  <rt»Bfly 
iiwarffuKai  r^  9^1*^9  ^<  ol  arpanryol 
obrn  iytiXoyro  robs  ikpUrrovs  br^p  r^s 
warpl^s  y€yofA4yovs. 

I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no- 
thing, in  the  whole  compass  of  ancient 
oratory,  more  full  of  genuine  pathos 
and  more  profoimdly  impressive,  than 
this  simple  incident  and  speech ;  though 
recounted  in  the  most  bald  manner,  by 
an  unfriendly  and  contemptuous  advo- 
cate. 

Yet  the  whole  effect  of  it  is  lost, 
because  the  habit  is  to  dismiss  every- 
thing which  goes  to  inculpate  the  gene- 
rals, and  to  justify  the  vehement  emo- 
tion of  the  Athenian  public,  as  if  it  was 
mere  stage  trick  and  falsehood.    Dr. 


Thirlwall  goes  even  beyond  Xenophon 
when  he  says  (p.  119,  vol.  iv.)---"A 
man  was  brought  forward,  who  pretended 
he  had  been  preserved  by  clinging  to  a 
meal-barrel,  and  that  his  comrades;*'  &e. 
So  Mr.  Mitford  — *'A  man 
duced,"  &c.  (p.  347.) 

Now  irapfi\d€  does  not  mean  "Ae  was 
brought  fonoard:**  it  is  a  common  wcxrd 
employed  to  signify  one  who  comev  faf>- 
vford  to  speak  in  the  public  mmombly 
(see  Thucyd.  iii.  44,  and  the  psiiidpla 
irap€\Oify  in  numerous  places). 

Next)  ^dxTKmy,  while  it  sometims 
means  pretending,  sometimes  also  means 
simply  affirming:  Xenophon  does  not 
guarantee  the  matter  afi&rmed,  but 
neither  does  he  pronounce  it  to  be  frJae. 
He  uses  ^dffKmy  in  various  cases  whex« 
he  himself  agrees  with  the  fact  afiBrmed 
(see  Hellen.  i.  7,  12;  Memorab.L  2,  29; 
Cyropced.  viiL  3,  41 ;  Plato,  Ap.  Socr. 
c.  6.  p.  21). 

The  people  of  Athens  heard  and  fiiDy 
believed  this  deposition;  nor  do  I  see 
any  reason  why  an  lustorian  of  Qreeoe 
should  disbelieve  it.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  assertion  of  this  man  which  is  at 
all  improbable:  nay,  more,  it  is  plain 
that  several  such  incidents  must  have 
happened.  If  we  take  the  smallest 
pains  to  expand  in  our  imay nations  the 
details  connected  with  this  painfully 
interesting  erisiB  at  Athens,  we  shaU  eee 
that  numerous  stories  c^  the  same 
affecting  character  must  have  been  in 
circulation— doubtless  many  fiUae,  but 
many  also  perfectly  true. 
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violence  of  the  public  manifestations ;  which  at  length  reached  such 
a  point,  that  Euryptolemus  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  notice  of 
indictment  against  Kallixenus. 

Now,  however,  a  new  form  of  resistance  sprung  up,  still  preventing 
the  proposition  from  being  taken  into  consideration  by  TbePrytanes 
the  assembly.  Some  of  the  Prytanes— or  senators  of  the  JhJ^i?t£S' 
presiding  tribe,  on  that  occasion  the  tribe  Antiochis — ^the  5^*o^r^ 
legal  presidents  of  the  assembly,  refused  to  entertain  or  ^^ 


oUex- 
tbatof 


put  the  question;  which,  being  illegal  and  unconstitu-  s»n^^ 
tional,  not  only  inspired  them  with  aversion,  but  also  rendered  them 
personally  open  to  penalties.  Kallixenus  employed  against  them 
the  same  menaces  which  Lykiskus  had  uttered  against  Eurypto- 
lemus: he  threatened,  amidst  encouraging  clamour  firom  many 
persons  in  the  assembly,  to  include  them  in  tiie  same  accusation 
with  the  generals.  So  intimidated  were  the  Prytanes  by  the 
incensed  manifestations  of  the  assembly,  that  all  of  them,  except 
one,  relinquished  tiieir  opposition,  and  agreed  to  put  the  question. 
The  single  obstinate  Frytanis,  whose  refusal  no  menace  could 
subdue,  was  a  man  whose  name  we  read  with  peculiar  interest,  and 
in  whom  an  impregnable  adherence  to  law  and  duty  was  only  one 
among  many  other  titles  to  reverence.  It  was  the  philosopher 
Sokrates ;  on  this  trying  occasion,  once  throughout  a  life  of  seventy 
years,  discharging  a  political  office,  among  the  fifty  senators  taken 
by  lot  from  the  tribe  Antiochis.  Sokrates  could  not  be  induced  to 
withdraw  his  protest,  so  that  the  question  was  ultimately  put  by  the 
remaining  Prytanes  without  his  concurrence.^  It  should  be 
observed  that  his  reastance  did  not  imply  any  opinion  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  generals,  but  applied  simply  to  the  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  proposition  now  submitted  for  determining 
their  fate ;  a  proportion,  which  he  must  already  have  opposed  once 
before,  in  his  capacity  of  member  of  the  senate. 

The  constitutional  impediments  having  been  thus  violently  over- 
thrown, the  question  was  regularly  put  by  the  Prytanes  to  the 
assembly.  At  once  the  clamorous  outcry  ceased,  and  those  who 
had  raised  it  resumed  their  behaviour  of  Athenian  citizens — patient 
hearers  of  speeches  and  opinions  directiy  opposed  to  their  own. 
Nothing  is  more  deserving  of  notice  tiian  this  change  of  demean- 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7, 14,  15;  Plato, 
Apol.  Socr.  0.  20;  Xenoph.  Memor.  i. 
1,  18;  iv.  4,  2. 

In  the  poaaage  of  the  Memorahilia, 
Xenophon  aaye  that  Sokratte  is  £pi- 
Btatte,  or  presiding  Prytania  for  that 
actual  day.    In  the  Hellenioa,  he  only 


reckona  him  aa  one  among  the  Pry- 
tanea.  It  can  hardly  be  accounted  cer- 
tain that  he  tool  Epiatatda — ^the  rather 
aa  thia  aame  paaaage  of  the  Memorabilia 
la  inaccurate  on  another  point:  it  namea 
nine  generala  aa  haying  been  condemned, 
inati^  of  eight. 
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speech  of 
Eniypto]e> 


mitt. 


our.  The  champions  of  the  men:  drowned  on  the  wredcs  had 
Altered  tern-  i'^^^^^^^^  to  employ  as  much  force  as  was  required  to 
S^^b^  eliminate  those  preliminary  constitutional  objections,  in 
caSo^^hSr  *1*G™8^1^^  indisputable,  which  precluded  the  discos- 
!><««»:-  ,    sion.     But  so  soon  as  the  discussion  was  once  besnn, 

Amendment  ,  _      ,  ^^ 

moved  and  they  wcrc  careful  not  to  give  to  the  resolution  the  ap- 
by  Bury.      pcarancc  of  being  carried  by  force.    Euryptolemus^  the 

^^  personal  friend  of  the  generals,  was  allowed  not  only 
to  move  an  amendment  negativing  the  proposition  of  Kallixenus, 
but  also  to  develope  it  in  a  long  speedi,  which  Xenophon  sets 
before  us.^ 

His  speech  is  one  of  great  skill  and  judgement  in  reference  to 
the  case  before  him  and  to  the  temper  of  the  assembly. 
Beginning  with  a  gentle  censure  on  his  friends  the 
generals  Perikles  and  Diomedon,  for  having  prevailed  on  their 
colleagues  to  abstain  from  mentioning,  in  their  first  official  letter, 
the  orders  given  to  Theramenes, — he  represented  them  as  now 
in  danger  of  becoming  victims  to  the  base  conspiracy  of  the  latter, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  justice  of  the  people  to  grant  them 
a  fair  trial.     He  besought  the  people  to  take  full  time  to  instruct 
themselves  before  they  pronounced  so  solemn  and  irrevocable  a 
sentence — to  trust  only  to  their  own  judgement,  but  at  Ae  same 
time  to  take  security  that  judgement  should  be  pronounced  after 
full  information  and  impartial  hearing — and  thus  to  escape  that 
bitter  and  unavailing  remorse  which  would  otherwise  surely  foUow. 
He  proposed  that  the  generals  should  be  tried  each  separately, 
according  to  the  psephism  of  Kannonus — with  proper  notice,  and 
ample  time  allowed  for  the  defence  as  well  as  for  die  accusation  ; 
but  that  if  found  guilty,  they  should  sufier  the  heaviest  and  most 
disgracefiil  penalties — his  own  relation  Perikles  the  first.    This 
was  the  only  way  of  striking  the  guilty,  of  saving  the  innocent,  and 
of  preserving  Athens  from  the  ingratitude  and  impiety  of  con- 
demning to  death,  without  trial  as  well  as  contrary  to  law,  generals 
who  had  just  rendered  to  her  so  important  a  service.    And  what 
could  the  people  be  afraid  of?    Did  they  fear  lest  the  power  of 
trial  should  slip  out  of  their  hands, — ^that  they  were  so  impatient 
to  leap  over  all  the  delays  prescribed  by  the  law?'    To  the  worst 
of  public  traitors,   Aristarchus,   they   had  granted  a  day   with 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  16.  McrA 
8^  ravra,  (that  is,  after  the  cries 
and  threats  above  reoouDted)  kvafiits 
JE,lfpvirr6\€fios  ^Xc^cr  ^hp  rmw  ffrparri- 
ym¥  riSf*  he. 


s  It  Ib  this  aocusation  of  ''reckless 
hurry "  (x/Mir^cm)  which  Pausanias 
brings  against  the  Athenians  in  refer- 
ence to  their  behaviour  towards  the  six 
generals  (vi.  7,  2). 
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full  notice  for  trial,  with  all  the  legal  means  for  making  his 
defence:  and  would  they  now  show  such  flagrant  contrariety 
of  measure  to  victorious  and  faithful  o£Bcers  ?  '^  Be  not  ye 
(he  said)  the  men  to  act  thus,  Athenians.  The  laws  are  your  own 
work;  it  is  through  them  that  ye  chiefly  hold  your  greatness: 
cherish  them,  and  attempt  not  any  proceeding  without  their 
sanction."  * 

Euryptolemus  then  shortly  recapitulated  the  proceedings  after 
the  battle,  with  th^  violence  of  the  storm  which  had  prevented 
approach  to  the  wrecks ;  adding,  that  one  of  the  gener^Js,  now  in 
peril,  had  himself  been  on  board  a  broken  ship,  and  had  only 
escaped  by  a  fortunate  accident.'  Gaining  courage  from  his  own 
harangue,  he  concluded  by  reminding  the  Athenians  of  the 
brilliancy  of  the  victory,  and  by  telling  them  that  they  ought  in 
justice  to  wreath  the  brows  of  the  conquerors,  instead  of  following 
those  wicked  advisers  who  pressed  for  their  execution.' 

It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  force  of  established  habits  of  public 
discussion,  t^at  the  men  in  mourning  and  with  shaven  heads,  who 
had  been  a  few  minutes  before  in  a  state  of  furious  excitement, 
should  patiently  hear  out  a  speech  so  efiective  and  so  conflicting 
with  their  strongest  sentiments  as  this  of  Euryptolemus.  Perhaps 
others  may  have  spoken  also;  but  Xenophon  does  not  mention 
them.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  name  Theramenes  as 
taking  any  part  in  this  last  debate. 

The  substantive  amendment  proposed  by  Euryptolemus  was, 
that   the   generals   should    be   tried   each   separately,  HiaanMod- 
according  to  the  psephism  of  Kannonus ;  implying  notice  J^l!.^^ 
to  be  given  to  each,  of ,  the  day  of  trial,  and  full  time  for  SJ^i^J^^ 
each  to  defend  himself.    This  proposition,  as  well  as  that  >>«»rt«L 
of  the  Senate  moved  by  Kallixenus,  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  assembly  ;  hands  being  separately  held  up,  first  for  one,  next 
for   the  other*     The  Prytanes  pronounced  the   amendment   of 
Euryptolemus  to  be  carried.     But   a  citizen  named  MeneklSs 
impeached  their  decision  as  wrong  or  invalid,  alleging  seemingly 
some  informality  or  trick  in  putting  the  question,  or  perhaps 
erroneous  report  of  the  comparative  show  of  hands.    We  must 
recollect  that  in  this  case  the  Prytanes  were  declared  partisans. 


>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  30.  ViM  ^/acTi 
yt,  ^  'A^nuoi*  &XX*  kcun&w  6pras  rohs 
w6fMvSf  Si*  9bs  ftdXurra  fiiyurrol  4ar€f 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  35.    roir&w 
VOL.  V.  2   M 


tk  fiiprvpts  ol  ffw94rr€S  iarhrov  abro^ 
fidrov,  ^p  cTf  tAt  ifA9T4p«»p  arpannfywv 

*  The  speech  ib  contained  in  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  i.  7,.16-36. 
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Feeling  that  they  were  doing  wrong  in  suffering  so  illegal  a  pro- 
position as  that  of  Kallixenus  to  be  put  at  all,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  it  would  be  a  great  public  mischief  they  would  hardly 
scruple  to  try  and  defeat  it  even  by  some  unfiur  manoeuvre.  But 
the  exception  taken  by  Menekles  constrained  them  to  put  the 
question  over  again,  and  they  were  then  obliged  to  pronounce  that 
the  majority  was  in  £&your  of  the  proposition  of  Kallixenus.^ 

That  proposition  was  shortly  afterwards  carried  into  effect  by 
The  Ids  ga-  disposiug  the  two  urns  for  each  tribe,  and  collecting  the 
^|^£^  votes  of  the  citizens  individually.  The  condemnatory 
aodezeciitMi.  y^^  prevailed,  and  all  the  eight  generals  were  thus 
found  guilty  ;  whether  by  a  large  or  a  small  majority,  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  learn,  but  are  not  told.  The  majority  was 
composed  mostly  of  those  who  acted  under  a  feeling  of  genuine 
resentment  against  the  generals,  but  in  part  also  of  the  friends 
and  partisans  of  Theramenes,*  not  inconsiderable  in  number.    The 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  38.    Todrtov 

tKpwiUf  T^9  lLbpvwroX.4wav  hiroiuxrafUwinf 
tk  MffvcicX^ovf,  iral  irixw  Btax^iporovias 

I  cannot  tnink  that  the  explanation 
of  thisjpassage  given  either  by  l^h5- 
mann  (0e  Comitiis  Athen.  part  ii.  1. 
p.  160  8eq,)  or  by  Meier  and  Soho- 
mann  (Der  Attiache  ProzoBS,  b.  iii.  p. 
295 ;  b.  !▼.  p.  696)  is  Batisfkotory. 
The  idea  of  Schdmann,  that  in  conBe- 
quence  of  the  unoonquerable  resistance 
of  Sokratds,  the  voting  upon  this  ques- 
tion was  postponed  until  the  next  day, 
appears  to  me  completely  inconsis- 
tent with  the  aocount  of  jCenophon ; 
though  countenanced  by  a  passage  in 
the  Pseudo-Platonic  cUalogue  called 
Axioohus  (c.  12),  altogether  loose  and 
untrustworthy.  It  is  plain  to  me  that 
the  question  was  put  without  Sokratds, 
and  could  be  legally  put  by  the  re« 
maining  Prytanes,  in  spite  of  his  re- 
sistance.  The  word  oir«/io<r/a  must 
doubtless  bear  a  meaning  somewhat 
different  here  to  its  technical  sense 
before  the  dikastery;  and  different  also, 
I  think,  .  to  the  other  sense  which 
Meier  and  Schomann  ascribe  to  it^  of 
a  formal  engagement  to  prefer  at  some 
ftdure  time  an  mdiciment  or  ypa^ii 
wapay6fimp.  It  seems  to  me  here 
to  denote,  an  objection  taken  o^  formal 
grounds,  and  sustained  by  oath  either 
tendered  or  actually  taken,  to  the  decision 
of  the  Prytanes  or  presidents.  These 
latter  had  to  declare  on  wtiich  side  the 


show  of  hands  in  the  assembly  prepon- 
derated:  but  there  surely  mufft  nave 
been  some  power  of  calling  in  qnestioa 
their  decision,  if  they  declared  falsely, 
or  if  they  put  the  question  in  a 
treacherous,  perplexing,  or  obaeare 
manner.  The  Athenian  assembly  did 
not  admit  of  an  appeal  to  a  division, 
like  the  Spartan  assembly  or  like  the 
English  lu>use  of  Commons;  though 
there  were  many  cases  in  which  the 
votes  at  Athens  were  taken  by  pebbles 
in  an  urn,  and  not  by  show  of  hands. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  Menekl^ 
hero  exercised  the  privilege  of  calling 
in  question  the  decision  of  the  Pry- 
tanes* and  constraining  them  to  take 
the  vote  over  again.  He  may  have 
alleged  that  they  did  not  make  it 
clearly  understood  whioh  of  the  two 
proposiUons  was  to  be  put  to  the  vote 
first — that  they  put  the  proposition  of 
Kallixenus  first,  without  giving  due 
notice— or  perhaps  that  they  misreported 
the  numbers.  Bj  what  followed,  we 
see  that  he  had  good  grounds  for  his 
objection. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  101.  In  regard  to 
these  two  component  elements  of  the 
majority,  I  doubt  not  that  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus  is  correct.  But  he 
represents,  quite  erroneously,  that  the 
generals  were  condemned  by  the  vote 
of  the  assembly,  and  led  on  from  the 
assembly  to  execution.  The  assembly 
onlj^  decreed  that  the  subsequent  urn- 
voting  should  take  place,  the  result  of 
which  was  necessarily  uncertain  before- 


Am  •> 
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six  generals  then  at  Athens — Perikles  (son  of  the  great  statesman 
of  that  name  by  Aspasia),  Diomedon,  Erasinides,  Thrasyllus, 
Lijsias,  and  Aristokrates — were  then  delirered  to  the  Eleven,  and 
perished  by  the  usual  draught  of  hemlock ;  their  property  beinf|r 
confiscated,  as  the  decree  of  the  senate  prescribed. 

Respecting  the  condemnation  of  these  unfortunate  men,  pro- 
nounced without  any  of  the  recofiniised  tutelary  pre-  , .    ,     , 

1-      •        •        r  J  ^1.  1.  f  Injustice  of 

limmanes  for  accused  persons,  there  can  be  only  one  tbeproooed- 
opinion.     It  was  an  act  of  violent  injustiGe  and  illesality,  tioDof  the 
deeply  dishonouring  the  men  who  passed  it,  and  the  nuzinMAiMi 
Athenian  character  generally.    In  either  case,  whether  "^    ^ 
the  generals  were  guilty  or  innocent,  such  censtu^  is  deserved ;  for 
judicial  precautions  are  not  less  essential  in  dealing  with  the  guilty 
than  with  the  innocent    But  it  is  deserved  in  an  aggravated  form, 
when  we  consider  that  the  men  against  whom  such  injustice  was 
perpetrated,  hact  just  come  from  achieving  a  glorious   victory. 
Against  the  democratical  constitution  of  Athens,  it  furnishes  no 
ground  for  censure — nor  against  the  habits  and  feelings  which  that 
constitution  tended  to  implant  in  the  individual  citizen.     Both  the 
one  and  the  other  strenuously  forbade  the  deed :  nor  could  the 
Athenians  ever  have  so  dishonoured  themselves,  if  they  had  not, 
under  a  momentary  ferocious  excitement,  risen  in  insurrection  not 
V        less  against   the   forms  of   their  own  democracy,  than  against 
'^.        the  most  sacred  restraints  of  thar  habitual  constitutional  morality. 
If  we  wanted  proof  of  this,  the  facts  of  the  immediate  future 
would  abundantly  supply  it     After  a  short  time  had  Eimertfe- 
elapsed,  every  man  in  Athens  became  heartily  ashamed  STpSq^' 
of  the  deed.'    A  vote  of  the  public  assembly  was  passed,*  !f!S!i^!Sto. 
decreeing  that  those  who  had  misguided  the  people  on  ^JS^'^ut. 
this  occasion  ought  to  be  brought  to  judicial  trial,  that 


« 
f 


zentia. 


hand.  Aocordingly  the  speech  which 
DiodoruB  represents  Diomedon  to  have 
made  in  the  assembly,  after  the  vote  of 
the  assembly  had  been  deolared,  cannot 
be  true  history: — ''Athenians,  I  wish 
that  the  vote  which  you  have  just 
passed  may  prove  beneficial  to  the  city. 
Do  you  take  care  to  fulfil  those  vows 
to  ieuB  Soter,  Apollo,  and  the  Vener> 
able  Qoddesses,  under  which  we  gained 
our  victory,  since  fortune  has  pre- 
vented us  from  ftilfilling  them  our- 
selves." It  is  impossible  that  Diomedon 
can  have  made  a  speech  of  this  nature, 
since  he  was  not  then  a  condemned 
man;  and  after  the  condemnatory  vote, 
no  assembly  can  well  have  been  held ; 
since  the  sentence  was  peremptory,  that 


the  generals,  if  condemned,  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Eleven.  The  senti- 
ment, however,  is  one  so  natural  for 
Diomedon  to  express,  that  he  may  well 
be  imagined  to  have  said  something  of  the 
kind  to  the  presiding  Archon  or  to  the 
Eleven,  though  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  saying  it  to  the  assembled  people. 

^  I  translate  here  literally  the  laa« 
gnage  of  Sokratte  in  his  Defence  (Plato, 
Apol.  c.  20)  —  irapw6tt»$f  As  h  r^ 
^ffr4ptjf  XP^'^V  IT  air  IP  h/iTv  ISo^c. 

s  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  39.  This 
vote  of  the  public  assembly  was  known 
at  Athens  by  tiie  name  of  Probold. 
The  assembled  people  discharged  on 
this  occasion  an  ante-judicial  function, 
something  like  that  of  a  Grand  Jury. 

2  M  2 
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Kallixenus  with  four  others  should  be  amoDg  the  number,  and  that 
bail  should  be  taken  for  their  appearance.  This  was  aocordingly 
done,  and  the  parties  were  kept  under  custody  of  the  sureties 
themselves,  who  were  responsible  for  their  appearance  on  tiae  day 
of  trial.  But  presently  boih  foreign  misfortunes  and  internal 
sedition  began  to  press  too  heavily  on  Athens  to  leave  any  room 
for  other  thoughts,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter.  Kallixenis 
and  his  accomplices  found  means  to  escape,  before  the  day  of  trial 
arrived,  and  remained  in  exile  until  after  the  dominion  of  the 
Thirty  and  the  restoration  of  the  democracy.  Kallixenus  then 
returned  under  the  general  amnesty.  But  die  general  amnesty 
protected  him  only  against  legal  pursuit,  not  against  the  hostile 
memory  of  the  people.  **  Detested  by  all,  he  died  of  hunger  "— 
says  Xenophon  ;  ^  a  memorable  proof  how  much  the  condemnatioo 
of  these  six  generals  shocked  the  standing  democratical  sentiment 
at  Athens. 

From  what  cause  did  this  temporary  burst  of  wrong  arise,  so 
CAiuesof      foreign  to  the  habitual  character  of  the  people?    Erea 

the  popalsr  ,  •  j 

excitement    uuder  the  Strongest  political  provocation,  and  towards 
the  most  hated  traitors,  (as  Euryptolemus  himself  remarked  bf 
citing  the  case  of  Aristarchus,)  after  the  Four  Hundred  as  well  as 
after  the  Thirty,  the  Athenians  never  committed  the  like  wrong— 
never    deprived   an    accused    party  of   the    customary  judicial 
securities.     How  then  came  they  to  do  it  here,  where  the  generald 
condemned  were  not  only  not  traitors,  but  had  just   eagnalized 
themselves  by  a  victorious  combat  ?     No  Theraroenes  could  ha^ 
brought  about  this  phenomenon  ;  no  deep-laid  oligarchical  jioi  \h 
in  my  judgement,  to  be  called  in  as  an  explanation.'    The  true 
explanation  is  different,  and  of  serious  moment  to  state.     Political 
hatred,  intense  as  it  might  be,  was  never  dissociated,  in  the  luio^l 
of  a  dtizen  of  Athens,  from  the  democratical  forms  of  procedure: 
but  the  men,  who  stood  out  here  as  actors,  had  broken  loose  from 
the  obligations  of  citizenship  and  commonwealth,  and  surrendered 
themselves,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  family  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies ;  feelings,  first  kindled,  and  justiy  kindled,  by  the  thought 
that  their  friends  and  relatives  had  been  left  to  perish  unheeded  on 
the  wrecks — next,  inflamed  into  preternatural  and  overwhefaning 
violence  by  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  where  all  the  religious 
traditions  connected  with  the  ancient  family  tie,  all  those  assod'^' 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.   7,  40.    luvo^ 
9  ilus  ia  the  supposition  of  Sieyere, 


Forchhammer,  and  some  other  leam^ 
men;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  neitb^^ 
proved  nor  probable. 
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tions  which  imposed  upon  the  relatives  of  a  murdered  *inan  the 
duty  of  pursuing  the  murderer,  were  expanded -into  detail  and 
worked  up  by  their  appropriate  renovating  solemnity.     The  garb 
of  mourning  and  the  shaving  of  the  head — ^phsnomena  unknown 
at  Athens  either  in  a  political  assembly  or  in  a  religious  festival — 
were  symbols  of  temporary  transformation  in  the  internal  man. 
He  could  think  of  nothing  but  his  drowning  relatives,  together 
with  the  generals  as  having  abandoned  them  to  death,  and  his  own 
duty  as  survivor  to  ensure  to  them  vengeance  and  satisfaction  for 
such  abandonment    Under  this  self-justifying  impulse,  the  shortest 
and   surest  proceeding   appeared  the  best,  whatever  amount  of 
political  wrong  it  might  entail :  ^  nay,  in  this  case  it  appeared  the 
only  proceeding  really  sure,  since  the  interposition  of  the  proper 
judicial  delays,  coupled  with  severance  of  trial  on  successive  days 
according  to  the  psephism  of  Kanndnus,  would    probably  have 
saved  the  lives  of  five  out  of  the  six  generals,  if  not  of  all  the  six. 
When  we  reflect  that  such  absorbing  sentiment  was  common,  at 
one  and  the  same  time^  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Athenians,  we 
shall  see  the  explanation  of  that  misguided  vote,  both  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Ekklesia,  which  sent  the  six  generals  to  an  illegal 
ballot — and  of  the   subsequent  ballot   which   condemned  them. 
Such  is  the  natural  behaviour  of  those  who,  having  for  the  moment 
forgotten  their  sense  of  political  commonwealth,  become  degraded 
into  exclusive  family-men.     The  &mily  afiecfcions,  productive  as 
they  are  of  much  gentle  sympathy  and  mutual  happiness  in  the 
interior   dircle,   are  also  liable   to   generate   disregard,   malice, 
sometimes  even  ferocious  vengeance,  towards  others.     Powerful 
towards  good  generally,  they  are  not  less  powerful  occadonally 
towards  evil;  and  require,  not  less  than  the  selfish  propensities, 
constant  subordinating  control  from  that  moral  reason  which  con- 
templates for  its  end  the  security  and  happiness  of  all.   And  when  a 
man,  either  from  low  civilization,  has  never  known  this  large  moral 
reason— or  when  from  some  accidental  stimulus,  righteous  in  the 
origin,  but  wrought  up  into  fanaticism  by  the  conspiring  force  of 
religious  as  well  as  family  sympathies,  he  comes  to  place  his  pride 


1  If  Tbucydidds  had  lired  to  con- 
tinue his  history  so  far  down  as  to 
include  this  memorable  event,  he  would 
haye  found  occasion  to  notice  rh  (vy- 
7crit  (kinship)  as  being  not  less  capable 
of  iarpo^fdffurros  r6\fUL  (imscrupulous 
daring)  than  rh  kratpiK6¥  (foction).  In 
his  reflections  on  the  Korkyrasan  dis- 
turbances fiii.  82)  he  is  led  to  dwell 
chiefly  on  Uie  latter — ^the  antipathies  of 


fiftction,  of  narrow  political  brother- 
hood or  conspiracy  for  the  attainment 
and  maintenance  of  power — as  most 
powerful  in  generating  evil  deeds:  had 
he  described  the  proceedings  after  the 
battle  of  Arginus»,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  sentiment  of  kinship, 
looked  at  on  its  antipathetic  or  vindic- 
^ve  side,  is  pregnant  with  the  like  ten- 
dencies. 
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and  yirChe  in  discarding  ite  supremacy — there  is  scarcely  ax? 
amount  of  evil  or  injustice  whidi  he  may  not  be  led  to  perpetrate, 
by  a  blind  obedience  to  the  narrow  instincts  of  relatioiisbip.  ^(>tf 
peres  de  famille  sont  capables  de  tout" — ^was  the  satirical  nsosA 
of  Talleyrand  upon  the  gross  public  jobbing  so  largely  practised 
by  those  who  sought  place  or  promotion  for  their  sons.  The  same 
wordsy  understood  in  a  far  more  awful  sense,  and  generalised  for 
other  cases  of  relationship,  sum  up  the  moral  of  this  mekmcfaol; 
proceeding  at  Athens. 

Lastly,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  generals  th^nselTes 
oenemia-     woTc  also  Isrsely  respousible  in  the  case.     Through  the 

not  ixmuoent  ••/»ti^i»i  •  i_  a\ 

netL  unjustifiable  fury  of  the  movement  against  them,  taej 

perished  like  innocent  men — without  trial — ^^  inauditi  et  indrfend, 
tamquam  innocmtes^  perienmt ;  "  but  it  does  not  follow  that  tbey 
were  really  innocent     I  feel  persuaded  that  neither  with  an 
English,  nor  French,  nor  American  fleet,  could  such  events  have 
taken  place  as  those   which  followed   the  victory  of  Arginoss. 
Neither  admiral  nor  seamen,  after  gaining  a  victory  and  diivii^ 
off  the  enemy,  could  have  endured  the  thoughts  of  going*  haA  to 
their  anchorage,  leaving  their  own  disabled  wrecks  unmanageable 
on  the  waters,  with  many  living  comrades  aboard,  helpleaa,  aad 
depending  upon  extraneous  succour  for  all  their  chance  of  escape. 
That  the  generals  at  Arginusae  did  this,  stands  confest  by  ther 
own  advocate  Euryptolemus,^  though  they  must  have  known  wdl 
the  condition  of  disabled  ships  after  a  naval  combat,  and  stsse 
ships  even  of  the  victorious  fleet  were  sure  to  be  disabled.    If  these 
generals,  after  their  victory,  instead  of  sailing  back  to  land,  had 
employed  themselves  first  of  all  in  visiting  the  crippled  ships,  there 
would  have  been  ample  time  to  perform  this  duty,  ^nd  to  save  all 
the  living  men  aboard  before  the  storm  came  on.    This  is  the 
natural  inference,  even  upon  their  own  sbpwing ;  this  is  what  aoy 
English,   French,    or  American   naval   commander  would  have 
thought  it  an  imperative  duty  to  do.    What  degree  of  blame  is 
imputable  to  Theramenes,  and  how  far  the  generals  were  dis- 
charged by  shifting  the  responsibility  to  him,  is  a  point  which  we 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  31 .    'E  ir  c  1 8  ^ 


itpos  r^v  yv^  Kar4ir\€va'ay,  Aio- 

pms  iirturrois  iafatp€iff0cu  rd  ravdyta  Ktd 
robs  ratfoyohs,  'Epa<riv/8i7S  8i,  M  robs 
is  VLirvkirny  voXtfJiiovs  rifv  raxifrniy 
rXctr  ftirorraf*  BpdffvWos  8'  k/i^^tpa 
f^ij  ytvia^ai,  Ikv  rks  filv  alrov  kotclKI- 
vwffi,  TM  9k  M  robs  xoKt/iiovs  TK4wri 


I  remarked  a  few  pages  befbror  ^ 
the  case  of  Eraainidda  stood  in  Bomt 
measure  apart  from  that  of  the  other 
generals.  He  proposed,  according  ^ 
this  speech  of  Euryptolemus,  that  all 
the  fleet  should  at  once  go  again  to 
Mityldnd ;  which  would  of  ooone  baye 
left  the  men  on  the  wrecks  to  their 
fate. 
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i^annot  now  detennine.    But  the  stormy  which  is  appealed  to  as  a 

justification  of  both,  rests  upon  evidence  too  questionable  to  serve 

that  purpose,  where  the  neglect  of  duty  was  so  serious,  and  cost 

the  lives  probably  of  more  than  1000  brave  men.    At  least  the 

Athenian  people  at  home,  when  they  heard  the  criminations  and 

recriminations  between  the  generals  on  one  side  and  Theramenes 

on  the  other—- each  of  them  in  his  character  of  accuser  implying 

that  the  storm  was  no  valid  obstacle,  though  each,  if  pushed  for  a 

defence,  fell  back  upon  it  as  a  resource  in  case  of  need — the 

Athenian  people  could  not  but  look  upon  the  storm  more  as  an 

afterthought  to  excuse  previous  omissions,  than  as  a  terrible  reality 

nullifying  all  the  ardour  and  resolution  of  men  bent  on  doing  their 

duty.    It  was  in  this  way  that  the  intervention  of  Theramenes 

chiefly  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  generals,  not  by  those 

mancBUvres  ascribed  to  him  in  Xenophon :  he  destroyed  all  belief 

in  the  storm  as  a  real  and  all-covering  hindrance.    The  general 

impression  of  the  public  at  Athens — in  my  opinion,  a  natural  and 

unavoidable  impression — was  that  there  had  been  most  culpable 

negligence  in  regard  to  the  wrecks,  through  which  negligence 

alone  the  seamen  on  board  perished.    This  negligence  dishonours, 

more  or  less,  the  armament  at  Arginus®  as  well  as  the  generals : 

but  the  generals  were  the  persons  responsible  to  the  public  at  home, 

who  felt  for  the  fate  of  the  deserted  seamen  more  justly  as  well  as 

more  generously  than  their  comrades  in  the  fleet. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  guilty  proceeding  to  which  a  furious 
exaggeration  of  such  sentiment  drove  the  Athenians — in  spite  of 
the  sympathy  which  this  has  naturally  and  justly  procured  for  the 
condemned  generals — ^the  verdict  of  impartial  history  will  pro- 
nounce that  the  sentiment  itself  was  well-founded,  and  that  the 
generals  deserved  censure  and  disgrace.  The  Athenian  people 
might  with  justice  proclaim  to  them — ^*  Whatever  be  the  grandeur 
of  your  victory,  we  can  neither  rejoice  in  it  ourselves,  nor  allow 
you  to  reap  honour  from  it,  if  we  find  that  you  have  left  many 
hundreds  of  those  who  helped  in  gaining  it  to  be  drowned  on 
board  the  wrecks,  without  making  any  effort  to  save  them,  when 
such  effort  might  well  have  proved  successful"  And  the  con- 
demnation here  pronounced,  while  it  served  as  a  painftd  admo- 
nition to  subsequent  Athenian  generals,  provided  at  the  same  time 
an  efficacious  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  combatants  on  the 
wrecks  or  swimming  for  their  lives  after  a  naval  victory.  One 
express  case  in  point  may  be  mentioned.  Thirty  years  afterwards 
(b.c.  876)  the  Athenian  admiral  Chabrias  defeated,  though  not 
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without  considerable  loss,  the  Lacedsmoniaii  fleet  Dear  Naxos. 
Had  he  pursued  them  vigorously,  he  might  hare  completed  hb 
victory  by  destroying  all  or  most  of  them ;  but  recollecting  what 
had  happened  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  he  abstained  from 
pursuit,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  wrecks  of  his  own  fleet,  sared 
from  death  those  citizens  who  were  yet  living,  and  picked  uptbe 
dead  for  interment^ 


'  Diodor.  zy.  35. 

rtr6/ityos  8^  (Xafipias)  M  rov  irpO' 
rtp4ifiaroSt  ko)  vdtras  r&s  r&r  iro\€/jt,lwr 
pavt  ipvyuy  iufoyKdtrea,  inrdax^ro  ma^ 
rcXds  rov  8<«»7fiov,  &yafiFi}<r9cls  r^y  iv 

*Apytyo6ff€us  vavfULX^^^*  ^^  f  '''^^'  vutii- 
(rwmas  trrptnriyo^s  d  iij/ios  ivr\  /i€yd\'ris 
tutpy^o'las  BavifT^  vcpi^/3aXcy,  olrioirct- 
IIW09  Cti  toi^s  rcT«Xcvn}fc^ar  jcard  r^v 
tnttt/JMxituf  o(fK  iBoB^wf,  tbKafif^B^  /i^  irorc 
rTjs  Ttpiffrdur^vs  dfiolas  ywofUmni  kw- 
dvyt^OTf  iraOcTy  irofMnrX^crta.  AUirtp 
iiiroffras  rov  Bi^KUt^,  itytK4y9TO  r&v 
voKirwp  roifs  Hiarrixofidvovs, 
ical    roi^f    fihy    Iti    (wyras    9ir- 


iBar^^y.  El9h  ft^  wmpl  rtt&nfy  iyhen 
r^y  4vifU\€itaft  fi^iofs  hif  Santrra  r^ 
wo\9fUt»y  ffr6\oy  Sce^cipc. 

Here  Diodorua,  in  allading  to  Uss 
battle  of  Arginussa,  repeats  the  nustake 
which  he  had  before  madej  as  if  tht 
omiision  there  conoamed  enlj  de«f 
bodies  and  not  liviiif^  man.  Butwha 
he  deecribee  what  vraa  done  by  Oubritf 
at  NaxoBy  he  puts  forward  the  preBem* 
tion  of  living  citisens  not  manelj  m^ 
reality,  but  as  the  moat  promiB^t 
reality  of  the  proceeding. 


Chap.  LXV. 


ETEONIKUS  AT  CHIOS. 
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CHAPTER   LXV. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  ABGINUSiB  TO  THE  RESTORATION  OF 
THE  DEMOCRACY  AT  ATHENS,  AFTER  THE  EXPULSION  OF 
THE  THIRTY. 


The  yictory  of  Arginusse  gave  for  the  time  decisiYe  mastery  of 
the  Asiatic  seas  to  the  Athenian  fleet ;  and  is  even  said        ^ 

BX>*  406. 

to  hare  so  discouraged  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  to  induce  Aiiend  pro- 

^  ^  '  •    ^      poaitk>08  of 

them  to  send  propositions  of  peace  to  Athens.     But  this  pnce  from 
statement  is  open  to  much  doubt,  and  I  think  it  most  aowiu^- 
probable  that  no  such  propositions  were  made.^    Great 
as  the  yictory  was,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  positive  results  accruing 
to  Athens.     After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Chios,  the  victorious 
fleet  went  to  Samos,  where  it  seems  to  have  remained  until  the 
following  year,  without  any  farther  movements  than  were  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  money. 

Meanwhile  Eteonikus,  who  collected  the  remains  of  the  defeated 
Peloponnedan  fleet  at  Chios,  being  left  unsupplied  with  Eteoaikn 
money  by  Cyrus,  found  himself  much  straitened,  and  was  Sisuv!?^ 

hit 


compelled   to  leave  the  seamen  unpaid.      During  the  ooDspincy 
later  summer  and  autumn,  these  men  maintained  them-  MppreMed. 


'  The  statement  reets  on  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle,  as  referred  to  by 
the  Scholiast  on  the  last  verse  of  the 
Ran»  of  Aristophante.  And  this,  so 
far  tm  1  know,  is  the  only  authority : 
for  when  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast. 
Hellen.  ad  ann.  406)  says  that  JEa- 
chinte  (De  Fals.  Legat.  p.  38.  c.  24) 
mentions  the  overtures  of  peace  —  I 
think  that  no  one  who  looks  at  that 
passage  will  be  inclined  to  found  any 
inference  upon  it. 

Against  it  we  may  observe — 

1.  Xenophon  does  not  mention  it. 
This  is  something,  though  far  from 
being  conclusive  when  standing  alone. 

2.  Diodorus  does  not  mention  it. 

3.  The  terms  alleged  to  have  been 
proposed  by  the  Lacedemonians  are 
exactly  the  samiB  as  those  said  to  have 
been  proposed  ^  them  after  the  death 
of  Mindarns  at  Kysikus,  via. — 

To  evacuate  Dekeleia— and  each  party 
to  stand  as  they  were.     Not  only  the 


terms  are  the  same — ^but  also  the  per- 
son who  stood  prominent  in  opposition 
is  in  both  cases  the  same — Kleophon, 
The  overtures  after  Aivinusso  are  in 
facX  a  second  edition  of  those  after  the 
battle  of  Kysikus. 

Now,  the  supposition  that  on  two 
several  oocasions  the  LaoedsMnonians 
made  propositions  of  peace,  and  that 
both  are  left  unnoticed  by  Xenophon — 
appears  to  me  highly  improbable.  In  re- 
ference to  the  propositions  after  the 
battle  of  Kyzikus,  the  testimony  of 
Diodorus  outweighed,  in  my  judgement, 
the  silence  of  Xenophon ;  but  here 
Diodorus  is  silent  also. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  exact  same- 
ness of  the  two  alleged  events  makes 
me  think  that  the  second  is  only  a 
duplication  of  the  first,  and  that  the 
Sonoliast,  in  citing  from  Aristotle,  mis- 
took the  battle  of  Aiginuse  for  that  of 
Kyzikus,  which  latter  was  by  &r  the 
more  decisive  of  the  two. 
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selves  by  labouring  for  hire  on  the  Chian  lands  ;  but  when  winter 
came,  this  resource  ceased,  so  that  they  found  themselves  unable 
to  procure  even  clothes  or  shoes.     In  such  forlorn  condition,  many 
of  them  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  assail  and  plunder  the  town 
of  Chios ;  a  day  was  named  for  the  enterprise,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  conspirators  should  know  each  other  by  wearing  a  straw  or 
reed.    Informed  of  the  design,  Eteonikus  was  at  the  same  time 
intimidated  by  the  number  of  these  straw-bearers :  he  saw  that  if 
he  dealt  with  the  conspirators  openly  and  ostensibly,  they  might 
perhaps  rush  to  arms  and  succeed  in  plundering  the  town :  at  any 
rate  a  conflict  would  arise  in  which  many  of  the  allies  would  be 
slain,  whidi  would  produce  the  worst  effect  upon  all  future  opera* 
tions.     Accordingly,  resorting  to  stratagem,  he  took  with  him  a 
guard  of  fifteen  men  armed  with  daggers,  and  marched  through 
the  town  of  Chios.    Meeting  presently  one  of  these  straw-bearers 
— a  man  with  a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  coming  out  of  a  surgeon^s 
house — ^he  directed  his  guards  to  put  the  man  to  death  on  the  spot 
A  crowd  gathered  round,  with  astonishment  as  well  as  sympathy, 
and  inquired  on  what  ground  the  man  was  put  to  death ;  upon 
which  Eteonikus  ordered  his  guards  to  reply,  that  it  was  because 
he  wore  a  straw.    The  news  being  difiused,  the  renuuning  persons 
who  wore  straws  became  so  alarmed  as  to  throw  their  straws  away.^ 

Eteonikus  availed  himself  of  such  panic  to  demand  money  from 
the  Chians,  as  a  condition  of  carrying  away  his  starving  and 
perilous  armament  Having  obtained  from  them  a  month's  pay, 
he  immediately  put  the  troops  on  ship-board,  taking  pains  to 
encourage  them  and  make  them  fancy  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  recent  conspiracy. 

The  Chians  and  the  otiier  allies  of  Sparta  presently  assembled  at 
soUdtatioDt  Ephesus  to  consult,  and  resolved,  in  conjunction  with 
^etei^  Cyrus,  to  despatch  envoys  to  the  Ephors,  requesting  that 
LywSdeT^  Lysaudcr  might  be  sent  out  a  second  time  as  admiral. 
sent  oQt^  I^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  habit  of  Sparta  ever  to  send  out  the  same 
*^f^^  man  as  admiral  a  second  time,  after  his  year  of  service. 
Nevertheless  the  Ephors  complied  with  the  request  substantially ; 
sending  out  Arakus  as  admiral,  but  Lysander  along  with  him 
under  the  title  of  secretary,  invested  with  all  the  real  powers  of 
command. 

Lysander,  having  reached  Ephesus  about  She  beginning  of  B.C. 
405,  immediately  applied  himself  with  vigour  to  renovate 
both  Lacedaemonian  power  and  his  own  influence.    The 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  1-4. 
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partisans  in  the  yarious  allied  cities,  whose  favour  he  had 
assiduously  cultivated  during  his  last  year's  command —  Arrival  or 
the  cluhs  and  factious  combinations  which  he  had  e^S!^*^ 
organized  and  stimulated  into  a  partnership  of  mutual  ^i^* 
ambition — all  hailed  his  return  with  exultation.  Ois-  — ^'y™*- 
countenanced  and  kept  down  by  the  generous  patriotism  of  his 
predecessor  Kallikratidas^  they  now  sprang  into  renewed  activity, 
and  became  zealous  in  aiding  Lysander  to  refit  and  augment  Us 
fleet  Nor  was  Cyrus  less  hearty  in  his  preference  than  before. 
On  arriving  at  Ephesus,  Lysander  went  speedily  to  visit  him  at 
Sardis,  and  solicitiid  a  renewal  of  the  pecuniary  aid.  The  young 
prince  sidd  in  reply  that  all  the  funds  which  he  had  received  firom 
Susa  had  already  been  expended,  with  much  mwe  besides;  in 
testimony  of  which  he  exhibited  a  specificaticm  of  the  sums 
fumi^ed  to  each  Peloponnesian  officer.  Nevertheless  such  was 
his  partiality  for  Lysander,  that  he  complied  even  with  the 
additional  demand  now  made,  so  as  to  send  him  away  satisfied. 
The  latter  was  thus  enabled  to  return  to  Ephesus  in  a  state  for 
restoring  the  effective  condition  of  his  fleet  He  made  good  at 
once  all  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  seamen — constituted  new 
trierarchs — summoned  Eteonikus  with  the  fleet  from  Chios  together 
with  all  the  other  scattered  squadrons — and  directed  that  fresh 
triremes  should  be  immediately  put  on  the  stocks  at  Antandrus.' 

In  none  of  tiie  Asiatic  towns  was  the  effect  of  Lysander's  second 
advent  felt  more  violently  than  at  Miletus.  He  had  violent  re- 
there  a  powerful  faction  or  associaticm  of  friends,  who  Mnecosbj 
had  done  their  best  to  hamper  and  annoy  Eallikratidas  ori^wnde? 
on  his  first  arrival,  but  had  been  put  to  silence,  and  even  forced  to 
make  a  show  of  zeal,  by  the  straightforward  resolution  of  that 
noble-minded  admiral  Eager  to  reimburse  themselves  for  this 
humiliation,  they  now  formed  a  conspiracy,  with  the  privity  and 
concurrence  of  Lysander,  to  seize  the  government  for  themselves. 
They  determined  (if  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  are  to  be  credited)  to 
put  down  the  existing  democracy,  and  establish  an  oligarchy  in  its 
place.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  there  could  have  existed 
a  democracy  at  Miletus,  which  had  now  been  for  five  years  in 
dependence  upon  Sparta  and  the  Persians  jointly.  We  must  rather 
understand  the  movement  as  a  conflict  between  two  oligarchical 
parties;  the  friends  of  Lysander  being  more  thoroughly  self- 
seeking  and  anti-popular  than  their  opponents — and  perhaps  even 
crying  them  down,  by  comparison,  as  a  democracy.     Lysander  lent 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii  1, 10-12. 
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himself  to  the  scheme — fanned  the  ambition  of  the  conspirators, 
who  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  a  compromise — and  even 
betrayed  the  government  into  a  false  security,  by  promises  of 
support  which  he  never  intended  to  fulfil.  At  the  festival  of  the 
Dionysia,  the  conspirators,  rising  in  arms,  seized  forty  of  their  chief 
opponents  in  their  houses,  and  three  hundred  more  in  the  market- 
place ;  while  the  government — confiding  in  the  promises  of  Lysan- 
der,  who  affected  to  reprove,  but  secretly  continued  instigating,  the 
insurgents — made  but  a  faint  resistance.  The  three  hundred  and 
forty  leaders  thus  seized,  probably  men  who  had  gone  heartily  along 
with  Kallikratidas,  were  all  put  to  death ;  and  ibstill  larger  number 
of  citizens,  not  less  than  1000,  fled  into  exile.  Miletus  thus  passed 
completely  into  the  hands  of  the  friends  and  partisans  of  Lysander.^ 
It  would  appear  that  factious  movements  in  other  towns,  less 
cyrna  goea  revolting  in  respect  of  bloodshed  and  perfidy,  yet  still  of 
^ilSfaiher  similar  character  to  that  of  Miletus,  marked  the  reap- 
triblltS  to***"  pearance  of  Lysander  in  Asia ;  placing  the  towns  more 
^^y'^^'  and  more  in  the  hands  of  his  partisans.  While  thus 
acquiring  greater  ascendency  among  the  allies,  Lysander  received 
a  summons  from  Cyrus  to  visit  him  at  Sardis.  The  young  prince 
had  just  been  sent  for  to  come  and  visit  his  father  Darius,  who  was 
both  old  and  dangerously  ill  in  Media.  About  to  depart  for  this 
purpose,  he  carried  his  confidence  in  Lysander  so  far  as  to  delegate 
to  him  the  management  of  his  satrapy  and  his  entire  revenues. 
Besides  his  admiration  for  the  superior  energy  and  capacity  of  the 
Greek  character,  with  which  he  had  only  recently  contracted 
acquaintance — and  besides  his  esteem  for  the  personal  disinterest- 
edness of  Lysander,  attested  as  it  had  been  by  the  conduct  of  the 
latter  in  the  first  visit  and  banquet  at  Sardis — Cyrus  was  probably 
induced  to  this  step  by  the  fear  of  raising  up  to  himself  a  rival, 
if  he  trusted  the  like  power  to  any  Persian  grandee.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  handed  over  all  his  tributes  and  his  reserved  funds  to 
Lysander,  he  assured  him  of  his  steady  friendship  both  towards 
himself  and  towards  the  Lacedaemonians;  and  concluded  by 
entreating  that  he  would  by  no  means  engage  in  any  general  action 
with  the  Athenians,  unless  at  great  advantage  in  point  of  numbers. 
The  defeat  of  Arginusae  having  strengthened  his  preference  for  this 
dilatory  policy,  he  promised  that  not  only  the  Persian  treasures,  but 
also  the  Phenician  fleet,  should  be  brought  into  active  employment 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  Aihens.' 

1  Diodor.  xiu.   104;    Plutarch,    Ly-  I      *  Xenoph.  Hellen.ii.  1, 14;  Plutarch, 
Mad.  c.  8.  I  LysMid.  o.  9. 
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Thus  armed  with  an  unprecedented  command  of  Persian 
treasure,  and  seconded  by  ascendant  factions  in  all  the  bx.  405. 
allied  cities,  Lysander  was  more  powerful  than  any  Lace-  {SJaiS^ 
dsemonian  commander  had  ever  been  since  the  com-  JJJJ?^'*'** 
mencement  of  the  war.  Having  his  fleet  well-paid,  he  ^IJ}J^; 
could  keep  it  united  and  direct  it  whither  he  chose  ofLyModer. 
without  the  necessity  of  dispersing  it  in  roving  squadrons  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  money.  It  is  probably  from  a  corresponding 
necessity  that  we  are  to  explain  the  inaction  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
at  Samos  :  for  we  hear  of  no  serious  operations  undertaken  by  it, 
during  the  whole  year  following  the  victory  of  Arginusae,  although 
under  the  command  of  an  able  and  energetic  man,  Konon — 
together  with  Philokles  and  Adeimantus;  to  whom  were  added, 
during  the  spring  of  405  B.C.,  three  other  generals^  Tydeus, 
Menander,  and  Kephisodotus.  It  appears  that  Theramenes  also 
was  put  up  and  elected  one  of  the  generals,  but  rejected  when 
submitted  to  the  confirmatory  examination  called  the  Dokimasy.^ 
The  fleet  comprised  180  triremes,  rather  a  greater  number  than 
that  of  Lysander ;  to  whom  they  in  vain  offered  battle  near  his 
station  at  Ephesus.  Finding  him  not  disposed  to  a  general  action, 
they  seem  to  have  dispersed  to  plunder  Chios,  and  various 
portions  of  the  Asiatic  coast ;  while  Lysander,  keeping  his  fleet 
together,  first  sailed  southward  from  Ephesus — stormed  and 
plundered  a  semi-Hellenic  town  in  the  Kerameikan  Gulf,  named 
Kedreis,  which  was  in  alliance  with  Athens — and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Rhodes.'  He  was  even  bold  enough  to  make  an 
excursion  across  the  JEgesai  to  the  coast  of  iEgina  and  Attica, 
where  he  had  an  interview  with  Agis,  who  came  from  Dekeleia  to 
the  sea-coast'  The  Athenians  were  preparing  to  follow  him 
thither  when  they  learnt  that  he  had  recrossed  the  ^gean,  and  he 
soon  afterwards  appeared  with  all  his  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  which 
important  pass  they  had  left  unguarded.  Lysander  went  straight 
to  Abydos,  still  the  great  Peloponnesian  station  in  the  strait, 
occupied  by  Thorax  as  harmost  with  a  land-force;  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  attack,  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Lampsakus,  which  was  taken  by  storm.  It  was  wealtny  in 
every  way,  and  abundantly  stocked  with  bread  and  wine,  so  that 


1  LysiaB,  Orat.  ziii.  cont.  Agonit.  Mot. 
13. 

>  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  1»  15,  16. 

*  Thia  flying  visit  of  Lysander  across 
the  JEfSpux  to  the  coasts  of  Attica  and 


JElpuA  is  not  noticed  by  Xenophon,  but 
it  appears  both  in  Diodorus  and  in  Plu- 
tarch (Diodor.  ziii.  104;  Plutarch,  Ly> 
sand.  c.  9). 
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the  soldiers  obtained  a  large  booty;  but  Lysander  left  the  free 
inhabitants  untouched.^ 

The  Athenian  fleet  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  plundering 
Bofh  fleets  Chios  wheu  it  reoeiyed  news  that  tiie  Lacedemonian 
kspoDt  commander  was  at  the  Hellespont  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Lampsakus.  Either  from  the  want  of  money,  or  from  other 
causes  which  we  do  not  understand,  Konon  and  his  colleagues 
were  partly  inactiye,  partly  behindhand  with  Lysander,  throughout 
all  this  summer.  They  now  followed  him  to  the  Hellespont, 
sailing  out  on  the  sea-side  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  away  from  the 
Asiatic  coast,  which  was  all  unfriendly  to  them.  They  reached 
ElsBus,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Chersonese,  with  their 
powerful  fleet  of  180  triremes,  just  in  time  to  hear,  while  at  their 
morning  meal,  that  Lysander  was  already  master  of  Lampsakus ; 
upon  which  they  immediately  proceeded  up  the  strait  to  Sestoa,  and 
from  thence,  after  stopping  only  to  collect  a  few  provisions,  still 
fiEurther  up— to  a  place  called  iEgospotami.' 

iEgospotami  or  Goat's  River — a  name  of  fisital  sound  to  all 
AtbeniM       subsequent  Athenians — ^was  a  place  which  had  nothinfir  to 

fleetatJSgo**  *  ,     .  ,  .   *  i-  i  . 

poumi.  recommend  it  except  that  it  was  directly  opposite  to 
Lampsakus,  separated  by  a  breadth  of  strait  about  one  mile  and 
three-quarters.  It  was  an  open  beach,  without  harbour,  without 
good  anchorage,  without  either  houses  or  inhabitants  or  supplies ; 
so  that  everything  necessary  for  this  large  army  had  to  be  fi^died 
from  Sestos,  about  one  mile  and  three-quarters  distant  even  by 
land,  and  yet  more  distant  by  sea,  since  it  was  necessary  to  round 
a  headland.  Such  a  station  was  highly  inconvenient  and  dangerous 
to  an  ancient  naval  armament,  without  any  organized  com- 
missariat; for  the  seamen,  being  compelled  to  go  to  a  distance 
from  their  ships  in  order  to  get  their  meals,  were  not  easily 
reassembled.  Yet  this  was  the  station  chosen  by  the  Athenian 
generals,  with  the  full  design  of  compelling  Lysander  to  fight 
a  battle.  But  the  Lacedemonian  admiral,  who  was  at  Lampsakus 
in  a  good  harbour,  with  a  well-furnished  town  in  his  rear  and 
a  land-force  to  cooperate,  had  no  intention  of  accepting  the 
chalTeuge  of  his  enemies  at  the  moment  which  suited  their 
convenience.  When  the  Athenians  sailed  across  the  strait  the 
next  morning,  they  found  all  his  ships  fully  manned, — the  men 
having  already  taken  their  morning  meal, — and  ranged  in  perfect 
order   of  battle,  with  the   land-force    disposed   ashore  to    lend 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,18,  19 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  104;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  9. 
>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  20,  21. 
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assistance ;  but  with  strict  orders  to  await  attack  and  not  to  move 
forward.  Not  daring  to  attack  him  in  such  a  position,  yet  unable 
to  draw  him  out  by  manoeuvring  all  the  day,  the  Athenians  were 
at  length  obliged  to  go  back  to  ^gospotami.  But  Lysander 
directed  a  few  swift  sailing  vessels  to  follow  them,  nor  would 
he  suffer  his  own  men  to  disembark  until  he  thus  ascertained  that 
their  seamen  had  actually  dispersed  ashore.^ 

For  four  successive  days  this  same  scene  was  repeated;  the 
Athenians  becoming  each  day  more  confident  in  their  Botttoof 
own  superior  strength,  and  more  full  of  contempt  for  the  --BaipriM 
apparent  cowardice  of  the  enemy.  It  was  in  vain  that  ^uwenore 
Alkibiades — who  from  his  own  private  forts  in  the  Cher-  sml 
sonese  witnessed  what  was  passing — ^rode  up  to  the  station  and 
remonstrated  with  the  generals  on  the  exposed  ccmdition  of  the 
fleet  on  this  open  shore ;  urgently  advising  tiiem  to  move  round  to 
Sestos,  where  they  would  be  both  close  to  their  own  supplies  and 
safe  from  attack,  as  Lysander  was  at  Lampsakus — and  from  whence 
they  could  go  forth  to  fight  whenever  they  chose.  But  the  Athe- 
nian generals,  especially  Tydeus  and  Menander,  disregarded  his 
advice,  and  even  dismi^ed  him  with  the  insulting  taunt,  that  they 
were  now  in  command,  not  he.'  Continuing  thus  in  their  exposed 
position,  the  Athenian  seamen  on  each  successive  day  became  more 
and  more  careless  of  their  enemy,  and  rash  in  dispersing  the 
moment  they  returned  back  to  their  0¥m  shore.  At  length,  on  the 
fifth  day,  Lysander  ordered  the  scout  ships,  which  he  sent  forth  to 
watch  the  Athenians  on  their  return,  to  hoist  a  bright  shield 
as  a  signal,  as  soon  as  they  should  see  the  ships  at  their  anchorage 
and  the  crews  ashore  in  quest  of  their  meal.  The  moment 
he  beheld  this  welcome  signal,  he  gave  orders  to  his  entire  fleet  to 
row  across  as  swiftly  as  possible  from  Lampsakus  to  iGgoepotami, 
while  Thorax  marched  along  the  strand  with  the  land-force  in  case 
of  need.     Nothing  could  be  more  complete  or  decisive  than  the 


I  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iL  1,  22-24;  Plu- 
tarch, Lysand.  o.  10 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  105. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  25  ;  Plu- 
tarch, Lysand.  o.  10;  Plutarch,  Alkib. 
0.36. 

Diodorua^xiii.  105)  and  Cornelius 
Nepos  (Alcib.  c.  8)  represent  Alki- 
biadte  as  wishing  to  be  re-admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
and  as  promising,  if  that  were  granted, 
that  he  would  assemble  a  body  of 
Thracians,  attack  Lysander  by  land, 
and  compel  him  to  fight  a  battle  or 
retire.    Plutarch  (Alkib.  c  37)  aUudes 


also  to  promises  of  this  sort  held  out 
by  Alkibiadds. 

Tet  it  is  not  Ukely  that  Alkibiadda 
should  have  talked  of  anything  so 
obviously  impossible.  How  eould  he 
bring  a  Thraoian  land-force  to  attack 
Lysander  who  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Hellespont  f  How  oould  he  carry 
a  land-force  across  in  the  Uce  of  Ly- 
sander's  fleetf 

The  representation  of  Xenophon  (fol- 
lowed in  my  text)  is  clear  and  intelli- 
gible. 
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surprise   of  the  Athenian  fleet    All  the  triremes  were   caught 
at  their  moorings  ashore,  some  entirely  deserted,  others  with  one 

or  at  most  two  of  the  three  tiers  of  rowers  which  formed  their 
complement     Out  of  all  the  total  of  180,  only  twelve  were  found 
in  tolerable  order  and  preparation ;  ^  the  trireme  of  Eonon  himself, 
together  with  a  squadron  of  seven  under  his  immediate  orders — 
and  the  consecrated  ship  called  Paralus,  always  manned  by  picked 
Athenian  seamen,  being  among  them.     It  was  in  vain  that  Konon, 
on  seeing  the  fleet  of  Lysander  approaching,  employed  his  utmost 
efibrts  to  get  his  fleet  manned  and  in  some  condition  for  resistance. 
The  attempt  was  desperate,  and  the  utmost  which  he  could  do  was 
to  escape  himself  with  the  small  squadron  of  twelve,  including  the 
Paralus.     All  the  remaining  triremes,  nearly  170  in  number,  were 
captured  by  Lysander  on  the  shore,  defenceless,  and  seemingly 
without  the  least  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  resist     He 
landed  and  made  prisoners  most  of  the  crews  ashore,  though  some 
of  them  fled  and  found  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  forts.     This 
prodigious   and    unparalleled  victory  was   obtained,  not  merely 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship,  but  almost  without  that  of  a  single 
man.' 

Of  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  Lysander — which  must 

have  been  very  great,  since  the  total  crews  of  180  triremes 

theAthcnUn  wcrc  uot  Icss  than  36,000  men* — we  hear  only  of  3000 

^uzcepfc^"*  or  4000  native  Athenians,  though  this  number  cannot 

**™*^  represent  all  the  native  Athenians  in  the  fleet  The 
Athenian  generals  Philokles  and  Adeimantus  were  certainly  taken, 
and  seemingly  all  except  Konon.  Some  of  the  defeated  armament 
took  refuge  in  Sestos,  which  however  surrendered  with  little 
resistance  to  the  victor.  He  admitted  them  to  capitulation, 
on  condition  of  their  going  back  immediately  to  Athens,  and 
nowhere  else ;  for  he  was  desirous  to  muluply  as  much  as  possible 
the  numbers  assembled  in  that  city,  knowing  well  that  it  would  be 
the  sooner  starved  out.  Eonon  too  was  well-aware  that  to  go  back 
to  Athens,  after  the  ruin  of  the  entire  fleet,  was  to  become  one  of 
the  certain  prisoners  in  a  doomed  city ;  and  to  meet,  besides,  the 
indignation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  so  well-deserved  by  the  generals 


^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  29 ;  Lysias, 
Orat.  xzi  ('AvoA..  A«po8.)  8.  12. 

*  Xenoph.  HeHen.  ii.  1,  28;  Plutarch, 
Lyaand.  c.  1 1 ;  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  o.  36 ; 
Cornel.  Nepos.  Lyaand.  o.  8;  Polyeean. 
i.  45,  2. 

DiodoruB  (xiu.  106)  gives  a  differvnt 
repreeentation  of  this  important  militaiy 


operation;  far  lets  dear  and  trustworthy 
than  that  of  Xenophon. 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  28.  rks  r 
iKKas  vdtrtu  (ruvs)  A^^rtu^Zpos  MKafit  wp^y 
''V  TV'  ^^^'  '^  irKtltrrovs  AtrHpas  iw  t» 
7p  (vv^A.c(€y  ol  Ik  K9^  t^nyw  4s  TtL 
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collectively.  Accordingly  he  resolved  to  take  shelter  with  Eva- 
goras,  prince  of  Salamis  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  sending  the 
Paralus  with  some  others  of  the  twelve  fugitive  triremes  to  make 
known  the  fatal  news  at  Athens.  But  before  he  went  thither,  he 
crossed  the  strait — ^with  singular  daring  under  the  circumstances — 
to  Cape  Abamis  in  the  territory  of  Lampsakus,  where  the  great 
sails  of  Lysander's  triremes  (always  taken  out  when  a  trireme  was 
made  ready  for  fighting)  lay  seemingly  unguarded.  These  sails  he 
took  away,  so  as  to  lessen  the  enemy's  powers  of  pursuit,  and  then 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Cyprus.^ 

On  the  very  day  of  the  victory,  Lysander  sent  off  the  Milesian 
privateer  Theopompus  to  proclaim  it  at  Sparta,  who,  by  slaughter  of 
a  wonderful  speed  of  rowing,  arrived  there  and  made  it  ^^ISd 
known  on  the  third  day  after  starting.  The  captured  p^***'*"- 
ships  were  towed  off,  and  the  prisoners  carried  across,  to  Lampsa- 
kus,  where  a  general  assembly  of  the  victorious  allies  was  convened, 
to  determine  in  what  manner  the  prisoners  should  be  treated.  In 
this  assembly  the  most  bitter  inculpations  were  put  forth  against 
the  Athenians,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  recently  dealt 
with  their  captives.  The  Athenian  general  Philokles,  having 
captured  a  Corinthian  and  an  Andrian  trireme,  had  put  the  crews 
to  death  by  hurling  them  headlong  from  a  precipice.  It  was  not 
difficult,  in  Grecian  warfare,  for  each  of  the  belligerents  to  cite 
precedents  of  cruelty  against  the  other.  In  this  debate  some 
speakers  affirmed  that  the  Athenians  had  deliberated  what  they 
should  do  with  their  prisoners,  in  case  they  had  been  victorious  at 
iEgospotami ;  and  that  they  had  determined — chiefly  on  the  motion 
of  Philokles,  but  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Adeimantus— that 
they  would  cut  off  the  right  hands  of  all  who  were  captured. 
Whatever  opinion  Philokles  may  have  expressed  personally,  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  any  such  determination  was  ever  taken 
by  the  Athenians.'  In  this  assembly  of  the  allies,  however,  besides 
all  that  could  be  said  against  Athens  with  truth,  doubtless  the 
most  extravagant  falsehoods  found  ready  credence.  All  the  Athe- 
nian prisoners  captured  at  .^^gospotami,  3000  or  4000  in  number, 
were  massacred  forthwith — Philokles  himself  at  their  head.'  The 
latter,  taunted  by  Lysander  with  his  cruel  execution  of  the  Corin- 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  29 ;  Diodor. 
ziii.  106 :  the  latter  ia  dJBOordant,  how- 
ever, on  manypoints. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  31.  This 
gtory  ia  given  with  variationa  in  Plu- 
tarch, Lyaand.  c.  9,  and  by  Cioero  de 


Offic.iii.  11.  It  ia  there  the  right  thumb 
which  ia  to  be  cut  off— and  the  deter- 
mination ia  alleged  to  have  been  taken 
in  reference  to  the  .fi^netana. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  li.  1 ,  32  ;  Pauaan* 
is.  32,  6;  Plutarch,  Lyaand.  o.  13. 
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thian  and  Andrian  crews,  disdained  to  return  any  answer,  but 
placed  himself  in  conspicuous  vestments  at  the  head  of  the  prisoners 
led  out  to  execution.  If  we  may  helieve  Fausanias,  even  the  bodies 
of  the  prisoners  were  left  unburied. 

Never  was  a  victory  more  complete  in  itself,  more  overwhelming* 
The  Athe-  in  its  cousequenccs,  or  more  thoroughly  disgraceful  to  the 
supposed  to  defeated  fi^enerals  taken  collectively,  than  that  of  JE^o^ 
betrayal  by  potamL  Whether  it  was  in  reality  very  glorious  to 
maSde^rT"*'  Lysander,  is  doubtful ;  for  the  general  belief  afterwards 
— not  merely  at  Athens,  but  seemingly  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
also — held  that  the  Athenian  fleet  had  been  sold  to  perdition  by 
the  treason  of  some  of  its  own  commanders.  Of  such  a  suspicion 
both  Konon  and  Philokles  stand  clear.  Adeimantus  was  named 
as  the.  chief  traitor,  and  Tydeus  along  with  him.*  Konon  even 
preferred  an  accusation  against  Adeimantus  to  this  effect,'  probably 
by  letter  written  home  from  Cyprus,  and  perhaps  by  some  formal 
declaration  made  several  years  afterwards,  when  he  returned 
to  Athens  as  victor  from  the  battle  of  Knidus.  The  truth  of  the 
charge  cannot  be  positively  demonstrated,  but  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  battle  tend  to  render  it  probable,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
Konon  alone  among  all  the  generals  was  found  in  a  decent  state  of 
preparation.  Indeed  we  may  add,  that  the  utter  impotence  and 
inertness  of  the  numerous  Athenian  fleet  during  the  whole  summer 
of  405  B.G.,  conspire  to  suggest  a  similar  explanation.  Nor  could 
Lysander,  master  as  he  was  of  all  the  treasures  of  Cyrus,  apply  any 
portion  of  them  more  efficaciously  than  in  corrupting  one  or  more 
of  the  six  Athenian  generals,  so  as  to  nullify  all  the  energy  and 
ability  of  Konon. 

The  great  defeat  of  ^gospotami  took  place  about  September 
405  B.C.  It  was  made  known  at  Peirseus  by  the  Paralus,  which 
arrived  there  during  the  night,  coming  straight  from  the  Helles- 
pont. Such  a  moment  of  distress  and  agony  had  never  been  ex- 
perienced at  Athens.     The  terrible  disaster  in  Sicily  had  become 


1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  1,  32 ;  Lysiaa 
cont.  AJkib.  A.  s.  3d;  Pausan.  iv.  17, 
2 ;  s.  9,  5;  Isokratds  a4  Philipp.  Or.  v. 
sect.  70.  Lyeias,  in  his  A6yos  "Evtrd- 
ipios  (8.  58),  speaks  of  the  treason,  yet 
not  as  a  matter  of  certainty.  We  can- 
not make  out  distinctly  how  many  of 
the  Athenian  generals  were  captured  at 
JBgospotami. 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Lysand.  c.  1 ;  Alcib. 
c.  8)  notices  only  the  disorder  of  the 
Athenian  armament,  not  the  corruption 


of  the  generals,  aa  having  cai]»d  the 
defeat.  Kor  does  Diodorus  notice  the 
corruption  (xiii.  105). 

Both  these  authors  seem  to  hare 
copied  from  Theopompus,  in  describiDg 
the  battle  of  .£gospotami.  His  de- 
scription differs  on  many  points  from 
that  of  Xenophon  (Theopomp.  Fragm. 
8,  ed.  Didot). 

s  Demosthen.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  401. 
c.  57. 
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known  to  the  people  by  degrees,  without  any  authorized  reporter ; 
but  here  was  the  ofBeial  messenger,  fresh  from  the  scene,  B.c.406.sept. 
leaving  no  room  to  question  the  magnitude  of  the  dis-  Distrrss  and 
aster  or  the  irreparable  ruin  impending  over  the  city.  Athlns* 
The  wailing  and  cries  of  woe,  first  beginning  in  Peiraeus,  S^cat*?? 
were  transmitted  by  the  guards  stationed  on  the  Long  wiS^SSd!""' 
Walls  up  to  the  city.     "  On  that  night  (says  Xenophon)  ^^''^  *•'*• 
not  a  man  slept ;  not  merely  from  sorrow  for  the  past  calamity,  but 
from  terror  for  the  future  fate  with  which  they  themselves  were 
now  menaced,  a  retribution  for  what  they  had  themselves  inflicted 
on  the  ^ginetans,  Melians,  Skionseans,  and  others."     After  this 
night  of  misery,  they  met  in  public  assembly  on  the  following  day, 
resolving  to  make  the  best  preparations  they  could  for  a  siege,  to 
put  the  walls  in  full  state  of  defence,  and  to  block  up  two  out  of 
the  three  ports.*     For  Athens  thus  to   renounce  her  maritime 
action,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  city  ever  since  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis — ^and  to  confine  herself  to  a  defensive  attitude  within  her  own 
walls — was  a  humiliation  which  left  nothing  worse  to  be  endured 
except  actual  famine  and  surrender. 

Lysander  was  in  no  hurry  to  pass  from  the  Hellespont  to  Athens. 
He  knew  that  no  farther  corn-ships  fit>m  the  Euxine,  proceedinpi 
and  few  supplies  from  other  quarters,  could  now  reach  ^^^y**^^^- 
Athens ;  and  that  the  power  of  the  city  to  hold  out  against  block- 
ade must  necessarily  be  very  limited ;  the  more  limited,  the  greater 
the  numbers  accumulated  within  it  Accordingly,  he  permitted 
the  Athenian  garrisons  which  capitulated,  to  go  only  to  Athens, 
and  nowhere  else.*  His  first  measure  was  to  make  himself  master 
of  Chalkedon  and  Byzantium,  where  he  placed  the  Lacedsemoniaii 
Sthenelaus  as  harmost  with  a  garrison.  Next  he  passed  to  Lesbos, 
where  he  made  similar  arrangements  at  Mitylene  and  other  cities. 
In  them,  as  well  as  in  the  other  cities  which  now  came  under 
his  power,  he  constituted  an  oligarchy  of  ten  native  citizens,  chosen 
from  among  his  most  daring  and  unscrupulous  partisans,  and  called 
a  Dekarchy,  or  Dekadarchy,  to  govern  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lacedsemonian  harmost.  Eteonikus  was  sent  to  the  Thracian 
cities  which  had  been  in  dependence  on  Athens  to  introduce 
similar  changes.  In  Thasus,  however,  this  change  was  stained  by 
much  bloodshed:  there  was  a  numerous  philo-Athenian  party 
whom  Lysander  caused  to  be  allured  out  of  their  place  of  conceal- 
ment into  the  temple  of  Herakles,  under  the  false  assurance  of  an 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  3  ;  Diodor.  I      *  Xenoph.  HelleD.  ii.  2,  2 ;  Plutarch, 
ziii.  107.  I  Lyaand.  o.  13. 
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amnesty  ;  when  assembled  under  this  pledge,  they  were  all  put  to 
death.^  Sanguinary  proceedings  of  the  like  character,  many  in  the 
presence  of  Lysander  himself,  together  with  large  expulsions  of 
citizens  obnoxious  to  his  new  dekarchies,  signalized  everywhere  the 
substitution  of  Spartan  for  Athenian  ascendency.*  But  nowhere, 
except  at  Samos,  did  the  citizens  or  the  philo-Athenian  party  in  the 
cities  continue  any  open  hostility,  or  resist  by  force  Lysander's 
entrance  and  his  revolutionary  changes.  At  Samos  they  still  held 
out :  the  people  had  too  much  dread  of  that  oligarchy,  whom  they 
had  expelled  in  the  insurrection  of  412  b.c.,  to  yield  without 
a  farther  struggle.'  With  this  single  reserve,  every  city  in  alliance 
or  dependence  upon  Athens  submitted  without  resistance  both 
to  the  supremacy  and  the  subversive  measures  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral. 

The  Athenian  empire  was  thus  annihilated,  and  Athens  left 
ooi5itton*of  ^'together  alone.  What  was  hardly  less  painful — all  her 
Ki*  ^^**^  Kleruchs  or  out-citizens  whom  she  had  formerly  planted 
and  of  the  in  ^gina,  Melos,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  islands, 
Athens  tn  the  as  wcU  as  in  the  Chersonese,  were  now  deprived  of  their 
pendoDdes.  properties  and  driven  home.^  The  leading  philo-Athc- 
^^^°^      nians,  too,  at  Thasus,  Byzantium,  and  other  dependent 


Athens. 

1  ComeliuB  Nepos,  Lysand.  c.  2; 
Polysen.  i.  45,  4.  It  would  appear 
that  this  is  the  same  incident  wnich 
Plutarch  (Lysand.  c.  19)  recounts  as 
if  the  Milesians,  not  the  Thasians,  were 
the  parties  suffering.  It  cannot  well 
be  the  Milesians,  howeyer — if  we  com- 
pare chapter  8  of  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Lysander. 

>  Plutarch.  Lysand.  c.  13.    woWcus 

fidXXwr  ro^s  r&y  <pi\wv  ix^povs^  &c. 
1*  Xenoph.  Helleu.  ii.  2,  6.     thBbs  9i 

vaiwy,  irXV  2afi/«y*  ovrot  8i»  ff<payits  rwy 
yywptfiav  iroc^croyres,  Kareixov  r^v  'w6\ty, 
I  interpret  the  words  <r<payits  rSsv 
yytoplfiMV  wot'fia'ayrts  to  refer  to  the 
violent  reyolution  at  Samos  described 
in  Thucyd.  viii.  21 — whereby  the  oli- 
garchy were  dispossessed  and  a  demo- 
cratioal  government  established.  The 
word  o'^cry^s  is  used  by  Xenophon 
(Hellen.  v.  4, 14)  in  a  subsequent  passage 
to  describe  the  oonspiraoy  and  revolution 
effected  by  Pelopidaa  and  his  friends  at 
Thebes.  It  is  true  that  we  might 
rather  have  expected  the  preterite  par- 
ticiple wc'TotTiKms  than  the  aorist  iroc4- 
rayrcf.  But  this  employment  of  the 
aorist  participle  in  a  preterite  sense  is 


not  uncommon  with  Xenophon :  see 
KaTtiyofrfiiras,  ^6^as — ^i.  1,  31 ;  y^tfOfi4- 
rov9 — ^i.  7,  11 ;  ii.  2,  20. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  improbable 
that  the  Samians  should  have  chosen 
this  occasion  to  make  a  fi-esh  massacre 
of  their  oligarchical  citizens,  as  Mr. 
Mitford  represents.  The  democmtical 
Samians  must  have  been  now  humbled 
and  intimidated,  seeing  their  subjuga- 
tion approaching ;  and  only  determi^d 
to  bold  out  by  finding  themselTes 
already  so  deeply  compromised  through 
the  former  revolution.  Nor  would 
Lysander  have  spared  them  person- 
ally afterwards,  as  we  shall  find  that 
he  did  when  he  had  them  substan- 
tially in  his  power  (ii.  3,  6),  if  they 
had  now  committed  any  firesh  political 
massacre. 

^  Xenoph.  Memorab.  ii.  8,  1 ;  ii.  10, 
4;  Xenopn.  Sympos.  iv.  31.  Compare 
Demoflthen.  oont.  Leptin.  c.  24.  p.  491. 

A  great  number  of  new  proprietors 
acquired  land  in  the  Chersonese  Uirough 
the  Lacediemonian  sway,  doubtless  in 
place  of  these  dispossessed  Athenians ; 
periiaps  by  purchase  at  a  low  price, 
but  most  probably  by  appropriation 
without  purchase  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv. 
8,5). 
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cities,'  were  forced  to  abandon  their  nomes  in  the  like  state 
of  destitution,  and  to  seek  shelter  at  Athens.  Everything 
thus  contributed  to  aggravate  the  impoverishment,  and  the  mani- 
fold suffering,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  within  her  walls.  Not- 
withstanding the  pressure  of  present  calamity,  however,  and  yet 
worse  prospects  for  the  future,  the  Athenians  prepared  as  best  they 
could  for  an  honourable  resistance. 

It  was  one  of  their  first  measures  to  provide  for  the  restoration 
of  harmony,  and  to  interest  all  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  AmneitT 
by  removing  every  sort  of  disability  under  which  indi-  KJJSteiiSe, 
vidual  citizens  might  now  be  suffering.  Accordingly  «^**>p««i- 
Patrokleides — having  first  obtained  special  permission  from  the 
people,  without  which  it  would  have  been  unconstitutional  to  make 
any  proposition  for  abrogating  sentences  judicially  passed,  or 
releasing  debtors  regularly  inscribed  in  the  public  registers — 
submitted  a  decree  such  as  had  never  been  mooted  since  the  period 
when  Athens  was  in  a  condition  equally  desperate,  during  the 
advancing  march  of  Xerxes.  All  debtors  to  the  state,  either 
recent  or  of  long  standing — all  official  persons  now  under  investi- 
gation by  the  Logist^  or  about  to  be  brought  before  the  dikastery 
on  the  usual  accountability  after  office — ^all  persons  who  were 
liquidating  by  instalment  debts  due  to  the  public,  or  had  given 
bail  for  sums  thus  owing — all  persons  who  had  been  condemned 
either  to  total  disfranchisement,  or  to  some  specific  disqualification 
or  disability — ^nay,  even  all  those  who,  having  been  either  members 
or  auxiliaries  of  the  Four  Hundred,  had  stood  trial  afterwards,  and 
had  been  condemned  to  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  penalties 
— all  these  persons  were  pardoned  and  released ;  every  register  of 
the  penalty  or  condemnation  being  directed  to  be  destroyed. 
From  this  comprehensive  pardon  were  excepted— Those  among 
the  Four  Hundred  who  had  fled  from  Athens  without  standing 
their  trial — Those  who  had  been  condemned  either  to  exile  or  to 
death  by  the  Areopagus  or  any  of  the  other  constituted  tribunals 
for  homicide,  or  for  subversion  of  the  public  liberty.  Not  merely 
the  public  registers  of  all  the  condemnations  thus  released  were 
ordered  to  be  destroyed,  but  it  was  forbidden,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, to  any  private  citizen  to  keep  a  copy  of  them,  or  to  make  any 
allusion  to  such  misfortunes.^ 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2,  1 ;  Demo- 
atben.  cont.  Leptin.  o.  14.  p.  474. 
Kkphantua  and  tho  other  Thasian  exiles 
received  the  grant  of  Ar^Xcio,  or  im- 


munity from  the  peculiar  chaiiges  im- 
posed upon  metica  at  Athena. 

'  This  interesting  decree  or  psephism 
of  Potrokloidds  is  given  at  length  in  tho 
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Pursuant  to  the  comprehensive  amnesty  and  forgiveness  adopted 
Oath  of  by  the  people  in  this  decree  of  Patrokleides,  the  general 
mony  sworn  body  of  citizcns  sworc  to  each  other  a  solemn  pledge  of 
pous.  '  mutual  harmony  in  the  acropolis.^  The  reconciliation 
thus  introduced  enabled  them  the  better  to  bear  up  under  their 
distress;*  especially  as  the  persons  relieved  by  the  amnesty  were 
for  the  most  part  not  men  politically  disaffected,  like  the  exiles. 
To  restore  the  latter,  was  a  measure  which  no  one  thought  of: 
indeed  a  large  proportion  of  them  had  been  and  were  still  at 
Dekeleia,  assisting  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  warfare  against 
Athens.'  But  even  the  most  prudent  internal  measures  could  do 
little  for  Athens  in  reference  to  her  capital  difficulty — ^that  of  pro- 
curing subsistence  for  the  numerous  population  within  her  walls, 
augmented  every  day  by  outlying  garrisons  and  citizens.  She  had 
long  been  shut  out  from  the  produce  of  Attica  by  the  garrison  at 
Dekeleia :  she  obtained  nothing  from  Euboea,  and  since  the  late 
defeat  of  iEgospotami,  nothing  from  the  Euxine,  from  Thrace  or 
from  the  islands.  Perhaps  some  com  may  still  have  reached  her 
from  Cyprus,  and  her  small  remaining  navy  did  what  was  possible 
to  keep  Peiraeus  supplied,^  in  spite  of  the  menacing  prohibitions  of 
Lysander,  preceding  his  arrival  to  block  it  up  effectually ;  but  to 
accumulate  any  stock  for  a  siege  was  utterly  impossible. 

At  length,  about  November  405  b.c.,  Lysander  reached  the 
Arrival  of  Sarouic  GuIf,  having  sent  intimation  beforehand  both  to 
iu^s  to*  -^P^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  Lacedaemonians  that  he  was  approaching 
b^aS  ^^*  ft  ^^^  ^f  200  triremes.  The  full  Lacedaemonian 
1*°^-  and  Peloponnesian  force  (all  except  the  Argeians),  under 

King  Pausanias,  was  marched  into  Attica  to  meet  him,  and  en- 
camped in  the  precinct  of  Akademus,  at  the  gates  of  Alliens ;  while 
Lysander,  first  coming  to  iEgina  with  his  overwhelming  fleet 
of  150  sail, — ^next,  ravaging  Salamis, — ^blocked  up  completely 
the  harbour  of  Peiraeus.  It  was  one  of  his  first  measures 
to   collect  together   the   remnant  which   he   could  find   of   the 


Oration  of  Andokidto  de  Mysteriis,  s. 
76-80— *A  8*  cY/njrai  <||a\cflfrat,  fih  Kcicr^ 
cBat  I9it^  uTfScyi  i^uyeu,  firiih  lurnffiKa- 

1  Andokid.  de  Myst.  s.  76.  xoi 
irtffTiy  &XA^A.ots  ircpi  Sfioyoias  Bovyai  iv 
iucpow6\€t, 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  11.  ro^s 
itrlfiovs  iwtTlfiovs  woi'^a'airrts  iKOfripovv, 

*  AndokiddB  de  Myateriis,  b.  80-101  ; 
Lysias,  Orat.  xviii.  £>e  Bonis  Nioiie 
Fratr.  sect.  9. 

At  wiiat  particular  moment  the  se- 


vere condemnatory  decree  had  been 
paused  by  the  Athenian  assembly  against 
the  exiles  serving  with  the  LaSeds- 
monian  garrison  at  Dekelei»-^we  do  not 
know.  The  decree  is  mentioned  by 
Lykurgus  cont.  Leokrat.  sect.  122,  123. 
p.  164^ 

^  Isokratds  adv.  Kallimachum,  sect. 
71 :  compare  Andokidte  de  Reditu  suo, 
sect.  21,  and  Lysias  cont.  Dipgaiton. 
Or.  xxxii.  sect.  22,  about  Cyprus  and 
the  Chersonese,  as  ordinary  souroes  of 
supply  of  corn  to  Athens. 
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^ginetan  and  Melian  populations,  whom  Athens  had  expelled 
and  destroyed ;  and  to  restore  to  them  the  possession  of  their 
ancient  islands.^ 

Though  all  hope  had  now  fled,  the  pride,  the  resolution,  and  the 
despair  of  Athens,  still  enabled  her  citizens  to  bear  up ;  Resolute 
nor  was  it  until  some  men  actually  began  to  die  of  hunger  5?^^1he- 
that  they  sent  propositions  to  entreat  peace.     Even  then  Jl^duow 
their  propositions  were  not  without  dignity.     They  pro-  fjuJJfiJ;' 
posed  to  Agis  to  become  allies  of  Sparta,  retaining  their  «f«~d. 
walls  entire  and  their  fortified  harbour  of  Peirseus.     Agis  referred 
the  envoys  to  the  Ephors  at  Sparta,  to  whom  he  at  the  same  time 
transmitted  a  statement  of  their  propositions.     But  the  Ephors,  not 
deigning  even  to  admit  the  envoys  to  an  interview,  sent  mes- 
sengers to  meet  them   at  Sellasia   on  the  frontier  of  Laconia, 
desiring  that  they  would  go  back  and  come  again  prepared  with 
something  more  admissible — and  acquainting  them  at  the  same 
time  that  no  proposition  could  be  received  which  did  not  include 
the  demolition  of  the  Long  Walls,  for  a  continuous  length  of  ten 
stadia.     With  this  gloomy  reply  the  envoys  returned.     Notwith- 
standing all  the  suffering  in  the  city,  the  senate  and  people  would 
not  consent  even  to  take  such  humiliating  terms  into  consideration. 
A  senator   named  Archestratus,  who   advised  that  they  should 
be   accepted,  was   placed   in    custody,  and  a  general  vote  was 
passed,'  on  the   proposition   of  Kleophon,  forbidding  any  such 
motion  in  future. 

Such  a  vote  demonstrates  the  courageous  patience  both  of  the 
senate  and  the  people ;  but  unhappily  it  supplied  no  pretence*  for 
improved  prospects,  while  the  suffering  within  the  walls  Z5i?1?l^ 
continued  to  become  more  and  more  aggravated.    Under  Ss^IuSi^ 
these  circumstances,  Theramenes  offered  to  go  as  envoy  *****3r- 
to  Lysander  and  Sparta,  affirming  that  he  should  be  able  to  detect 
what  the  real  intention  of  the  Ephors  was  in  regard  to  Athens, — 
whether  they  really  intended  to  root  out  the  population  and  sell 
them  as  slaves.     He  pretended  farther  to  possess  personal  influ- 
ence, founded  on  circumstances  which  he  could  not  divulge,  such 
as  would  very  probably  ensure  a  mitigation  of  the  doom.     He  was 
accordingly  sent,  in  spite  of  strong  protest  from  the  senate  of 
Areopagus  and  others;  yet  with  no  express  powers  to  conclude, 
but  simply  to  inquire  and  report     We  hear  with  astonishment  that 
he  remained  more  than  three  months  as  companion  of  Lysander, 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  2,  9;  Diodor.  I     *  Xenoph.Helleii.  ii.  2,12-15;  LysiM 
zlii.  107.  I  cont.  Agorat.  sect.  10-12. 
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who  (he  alleged)  had  detained  him  thus  long,  and  had  only 
acquainted  him,  after  the  fourth  month  had  begun,  that  no  one  but 
the  Ephors  had  any  power  to  grant  peace.  It  seems  to  haye  been 
the  object  of  Theramenes,  by  this  long  delay,  to  wear  out  the 
patience  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  bring  them  into  such  a  state  of 
intolerable  suffering  that  they  would  submit  to  any  terms  of  peace 
which  would  only  bring  provisions  into  the  town.  In  this  scheme 
he  completely  succeeded;  and  considering  how  great  were  the 
privations  of  the  people  even  at  the  moment  of  his  departure, 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  they  could  have  been  able 
to  sustain  protracted  and  increasing  famine  for  three  months 
longer.* 

We  make  out  little  that  is  distinct  respecting  these  last  moments 
Misery  and     of  imperial  Athcus.     We  find  only  an  heroic  enduranoe 


funJoe  in 


Athens-      displayed,  to  such  a  point  that  numbers  actually  died  of 


death  of 


KieopboQ.  starvation,  without  any  offer  to  surrender  on  humiliating 
conditions.*  Amidst  the  general  acrimony,  and  exasperated  special 
antipathies,  arising  out  of  such  a  state  of  misery,  the  leading  men 
who  stood  out  most  earnestly  for  prolonged  resistance  became 
successively  victims  to  the  prosecutions  of  theur  enemies.  The 
demagogue  Kleophon  was  condemned  and  put  to  death,  on  the 
accusation  of  having  evaded  his  military  duty ;  the  senate,  whose 
temper  and  proceedings  he  had  denounced,  constituting  itself 
a  portion  of  the  Dikastery  which  tried  him — contrary  both  to  the 
forms  and  tiie  spirit  of  Athenian  judicatures.'  Such  proceedings, 
however,  though  denounced  by  orators  in  subsequent  years  as 
having  contributed  to  betray  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
appear  to  have  been  without  any  serious  influence  on  the  result* 
which  was  brought  about  purely  by  famine. 


^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  16;  Lysias, 
Orat.  xiii.  cont.  Agorat.  Beet.  12 ; 
Lysias,  Orat.  zii.  oont.  Eratosthen.  sect. 
65-71. 

See  an  Ulustraiion  of  the  great  suf- 
fering during  the  siege,  in  Xenophon, 
Apolog.  Socrat.  s.  18. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  15-21  :  com- 
pare Isokratds,  Areopagit.  Or,  yii.  sect. 
73. 

'  Lysias,  Orat.  xiii.  cont.  Agorat.  sect. 
15,  16,  37;  Orat.  xxx.  cont.  Nikomach. 
sect.  13-17. 

This  seems  the  most  probable  story 
as  to  the  death  of  Kleophon,  though 
the  accounts  are  not  all  consistent,  and 
the  statement  of  Xenophon,  especially 
(Hellen.  i.  7,  35),  is  not  to  be  recon- 


ciled with  Lysias.  Xenophon  conceived 
Kleophon  as  having  perished  earlier 
than  this  period,  in  a  sedition  (irr^- 
(r€w5  TUfos  y€P0/i4vns  ip  f  KXco^dr 
&W0af^«),  before  the  flight  of  Kalli- 
xenus  from  his  recognizances.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  thai  Kallixenus  could 
have  been  stiU  imder  recognizance, 
during  this  period  of  suflfbring  between 
the  battle  of  .^Sgoepotami  and  ih« 
capture  of  Athens.  He  must  have 
escaped  before  that  battle.  Neither 
long  detention  of  an  accused  party  in 
prison,  before  trial — nor  long  post- 
ponement of  trial  when  he  was  under 
recognizance — were  at  all  in  Athenian 
habits. 


'ir-^» 


— —  .11.^ 
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By  the  time  that  Theramenes  returned  after  his  long  ahsence,  so 
terrible  had  the  pressure  become  that  he  was  sent  forth  The  famine 
again  with  instructions  to  conclude  peace  upon  any  terms,  i^l^bie^' 
On  reaching  Sellasia,  and  acquainting  the  Ephors  that  'S'^S^^ 
he  brought  with  him  unlimited  powers  for  peace,  he  was  |^£l^^ 
permitted  to  come  to  Sparta,  where  the  assembly  of  the  SbJteriMU 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  was  convened,  to  settle  on  ^f**^ 
what   terms    peace    should    be   granted.      The    leading   allies^ 
especially  Corinthians  and  Thebans,  recommended  that  no  agree- 
ment should  be  entered  into,  nor  any  farther  measure  kept,  with 
this  hated  enemy  now  in  their  power ;  but  that  the  name  of  Athens 
should  be  rooted  out,  and  the  population  sold  for  slaves.    Many  of 
the  other  allies  seconded  the   same  views,  which  would   have 
probably  commanded  a  majority,  had  it  not  been  for  the  resolute 
opposition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves ;  who  declared  une- 
quivocally that  they  would  never  consent  to  annihilate  or  enslave 
a  city  which  had  rendered  such  capital  service  to  all  Greece  at  the 
time  of  the  great  common  danger  from  the  Persians.^    Lysander 
farther  calculated  on  so  dealing  with  Athens,  as  to  make  '^J*. 
her  into  a  dependency,  and  an  instrument  of  increased  ^na, 
power,  to  Sparta   apart  from   her   allies.    Peace  was  genemiaen. 
accordingly  granted  on  the  following  conditions :  That  aiuet.  ^ 
the  Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Peirseus  should  be 
destroyed :  That  the  Athenians  should  evacuate  all  their  foreign 
possessions,  and  confine  themselves  to  their  own  territory :  That 
they  should  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war :  That  they  should  re- 
admit all  their  exiles :  That  they  idiould  become  allies  of  Sparta, 
following  her  leadership  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  recognising  the 
same  enemies  and  friends.' 


^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  19;  vi.  5, 
35-46;  Platarch,  Lysand.  c.  15. 

The  Thebans,  a  few  yean  afterwards, 
when  they  were  soliclimg  aid  from  the 
Athenians  against  Sparta,  disavowed 
this  proposition  of  their  delegate  Erian- 
thus,  who  had  been  the  leiuler  of  the 
BoBotian  contingent  serving  under  Ly- 
sander at  iE^oepotaini,  honoured  in  that 
character  by  having  Ms  statue  erected 
at  Delphi,  along  with  the  other  allied 
leaden  who  took  part  in  the  battle, 
and  along  with  Lysander  and  Eteonikus 
(Pausan.  x«  9,  4). 

It  is  one  of  the  exaggentions  fre- 
quent with  Isokratte,  to  serve  a  pre- 
sent purpose,  when  he  says  that  the 
Thebans  were  the  only  parties  among 


all  the  Peloponnesian  confederates,  who 
gave  this  hanh  anti-Athenian  vote 
(Iscduratds,  Orat.  Plataic  Or.  ziv.  sect. 
34). 

Demoethends  says  that  the  Phokians 
gave  their  vote  in  the  same  synod  aeainst 
the  Theban  proposition  (Demoetn.  de 
Fals.  Legat.  c.  22.  p.  361). 

It  seems  from  IModor.  zv.  63,  and 
Polysen.  i.  45,  5,  as  well  as  from  some 
passages  in  Xenophon  himself,  that  the 
motives  of  the  Laoedomonians,  in  thus 
resisting  the  proposition  of  the  Thebans 
against  Athens,  were  founded  in  policy 
more  than  in  generosity. 

s  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  20 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Lysand.  c.  14;  Diodor.  xiii.  107. 
Plutarch  gives  the  express  words  of  the 
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With  this  document,  written  according  to  Lacedaemonian  practice 
on  a  Skytale  (or  roll  intended  to  go  round  a  sdck,  of 
or  Athens  which  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  had  always  one, 
;S.  and  the  Ephors  another,  corresponding),  llienunenes 
Of  deaths  wcnt  back  to  Athens.  As  he  entered  the  city,  a  miser- 
able crowd  flocked  round  him,  in  distress  and  terror  lest 
he  should  have  failed  altogether  in  his  mission.  Tlie  dead  and  the 
dying  had  now  become  so  numerous^  that  peace  at  any  price  was 
a  boon ;  nevertheless,  when  he  announced  in  the  assembly  the 
terms  of  which  he  was  bearer,  strongly  recommending  submission 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  as  the  only  course  now  open — ^there  was 
still  a  high-spirited  minority  who  entered  their  protest,  and 
preferred  death  by  famine  to  such  insupportable  disgrace.  Hie 
large  majority  however  accepted  them,  and  the  acceptance  was 
made  known  to  Lysander.^ 

It  was  on  the  16th  day  of  the  Attic  month  Munychion'  (about 
B^.404.  the  beginning  of  April)  that  this  victorious  commander 
teS!Atheu?"  sailed  into  the  Peiraeus — twenty-seven  years  (almost 
SrSiE^  exactly)  after  that  surprise  of  Plataea  by  the  Thebans, 
demolition  which  opcucd  the  Feloponnesian  war.  Along  with  him 
Walls  -  dis-  came  the  Athenian  exiles,  several  of  whom  appeared  to 
PeinBiw-      have  been  servinff  with  his  army,*  and  assistinff  him  with 

fleet  given  . 

up.  their  counsel.     To  the  population  of  Athens  generally, 

his  entry  was  an  immediate  relief,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  degradation, 
or  indeed  political  extinction,  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  At 
least  it  averted  the  sufierings  and  horrors  of  famine,  and  per- 
mitted a  decent  interment  of  the  many  unhappy  victims  who  had 
already  perished.  The  Lacedaemonians,  both  naval  and  military 
force,  under  Lysander  and  Agis,  continued  in  occupation  of  Athens 
until  the  conditions  of  the  peace  had  been  fulfilled.  All  the 
triremes  in  Peiraeus  were  carried  away  by  Lysander,  except  twelve, 
which  he  permitted  the  Athenians  to  retain :  the  Ephors  in  their 
Skytale  had  left  it  to  his  discretion  what  number  he  would  thus 
allow.^    The  unfinished  ships  in  the  dockyards  were  burnt,  and 


Lacedsemoniaa  decree,  some  of  which 
words  are  very  perplexing.  The  con- 
jecture of  G.  Hermann  —  at  xp^^®*'*'^ 
instead  of  t  xM  ^<{>^cf  —  l^as  been 
adopted  into  the  text  of  Plutarch  by 
Sintenis,  though  it  seeina  yery  uncertain. 
^  Xeuoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  23.  Lysias 
(Orat.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  71)  lays 
the  blame  of  this  wretched  and  humi- 
liating peace  upon  Theramenda,  who 
plainly  ought  not  to  be  required  to 


bear  it:  compare  Lysias,  Orat.  xiii.  oont. 
Agorat.  8.  12-20. 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15.  He  says 
however  that  this  was  also  the  day 
on  which  the  Athenians  gained  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  This  is  incorrect: 
that  victory  was  gained  in  the  month 
Boedromion. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  IS. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii  2,  20-ii.  3,  8; 
Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  14. 
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the  arsenals  themselves  ruined.^  To  demolish  the  Long  Walls  and 
the  fortifications  of  Peirseus,  was  however  a  work  of  some  time ; 
and  a  certain  number  of  days  were  granted  to  the  Athenians, 
within  which  it  was  required  to  be  completed.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  all  lent  a  hand,  with 
the  full  pride  and  exultation  of  conquerors  ;  amidst  women  playing 
the  flute  and  dancers  crowned  with  wreaths ;  mingled  with  joyfiil 
exclamations  from  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  that  this  was  the  first 
day  of  Grecian  freedom.'  How  many  days  were  allowed  for  the 
humiliating  duty  imposed  upon  Athenian  hands,  of  demolishing  the 
elaborate,  tutelary,  and  commanding  works  of  theur  forefathers — 
we  are  not  told.  But  the  business  was  not  completed  within  the 
interval  named,  so  that  the  Athenians  did  not  come  up  to  the 
letter  of  the  conditions,  and  had  therefore  by  strict  construction 
forfeited  their  title  to  the  peace  granted.'  The  interval  seems 
however  to  have  been  prolonged;  probably  considering  that  for 
the  real  labour,  as  well  as  the  melancholy  character,  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  too  short  a  time  had  been  allowed  at  first. 

It  appears  that  Lysander,  after  assisting  at  the  solemn  ceremony 
of  beginning  to  demolish  the  walls,  and  making  such  a  tiw  ezti<» 
breach  as  left  Athens  without  any  substantial  means  of  2!^«r"' 
resistance — did  not  remain  to  complete  the  work,  but  a!SSJ^ 
withdrew  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet  to  undertake  the  SSliSt 
siege  of  Samos,  which  still  held   out,  leaving  the  re-  IS5*^v!tion 
mamder  to  see  that  the  conditions  imposed  were  ftd-  toiarModer. 
filled.^    After  so  long  an  endurance  of  extreme  misery,  doubtless 
the  general  population  thought  of  little  except  relief  from  famine 
and  its  accompaniments,  without  any  disposition  to  contend  against 
the  fiat  of  their  conquerors.     If  some  high-spirited  men  formed  an 
exception  to  the  pervading  depression,  and  still  kept  up  their 
courage  against  better  days — there  was  at  the  same  time  a  party 
of  totally  opposite  character,  to  whom  the  prostrate  condition  of 
Athens  was  a  source  of  revenge  for  the  past,  exultation  for  the 
present,  and  ambitious  projects  for  the  future.     These  were  partly 


>  Plutarch,  Lysaad.  c.  15 ;  hymam 
eont.  Agorat.  sect.  50.  (hi  8^  rh  rtixn 
iff   martintd^,   luH  al  r^cs  rolt  voXc-> 

p^,  &c 
s  Xenoph.    Hellfin.   ii.  2,   23.      Kal 

iroAXp  vpoBv/ii^^  vofi((orr9S  iittitnty  r^r 

pia$. 


Platarch,  Lysand,  e.  15. 

*  Lyaias  cont.  Eratoath.  Or.  zii.  sect. 
75.  p.  431  R;  Flotaroh^  LysaikL  c.  15; 
Diodor.  ziv.  3. 

^  Lysander  dedicated  a  golden  orown 
to  Atntod  in  the  acropoUs — which  is 
recorded  in  the  inaeriptions  uaoug  the 
articles  belonging  to  the  goddess. 

See  Boeckh,  Corp.  Insor.  Insc.  Attic. 
Nos.  150-152.  p.  235. 
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the  remnant  of  that  faction  which  had  set  up  (seyen  years  before) 
the  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred — and  still  more,  the  exiles, 
including  several  members  of  the  Four  Hundred,^  who  now 
flocked  in  from  all  quarters.  Many  of  them  had  been  long 
serving  at  Dekeleia,  and  had  formed  a  part  of  the  force  blockading 
Athens.  These  exiles  now  revisited  the  acropolis  as  conquerors, 
and  saw  with  delight  the  full  accomplishment  of  that  foreign 
occupation  at  which  many  of  them  had  aimed  seven  years  before, 
when  they  constructed  the  fortress  of  Eetioneia,  as  a  means  of 
ensuring  their  own  power*  Though  the  conditions  imposed  ex* 
tinguished  at  once  the  imperial  character,  the  maritime  power,  the 
honour,  and  the  independence  of  Athens,  these  men  were  as  eager 
as  Lysander  to  carry  them  all  into  execution ;  because  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  Athenian  democracy  was  now  entirely  at  his  mercy, 
and  because  his  establishment  of  oligarchies  in  the  other  subdued 
cities  plainly  intimated  what  he  would  do  in  this  great  focus  of 
Grecian  democratical  impulse. 

Among  these  exiles  were  comprised  Aristodemus  and  Aris- 
Kritianand  totclcs, — both  sccmiugly  persons  of  importance,  the 
^^t^ufe*  former  having  at  one  time  been  one  of  the  Hellenotamiie, 
of  Kriuaa.  ^jjg  gj^^  financial  office  of  the  imperial  democracy,  and 
the  latter  an  active  member  of  the  Four  Hundred  f  also  Cba- 
rikles,  who  had  been  so  distinguished  for  his  violence  in  the 
investigation  respecting  the  Hermae — and  another  man,  of  whom 
we  now  for  the  first  time  obtain  historical  knowledge  in  detail — 
Kritias,  son  of  Kallffischrus.  He  had  been  among  the  persons 
accused  as  having  been  concerned  in  the  mutilation  of  the  Herms, 
and  seems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  important  in  the  political, 
the  literary,  and  the  philosophical  world  of  Athens.  To  all  three, 
his  abilities  qualified  him  to  do  honour.  Both  his  poetry,  in 
the  Solonian  or  moralising  vein, — and  his  eloquence,  published 
specimens  of  which  remained  in  the  Augustan  age, — were  of  no 
ordinary  merit  His  wealth  was  large,  and  his  family  among  the 
most  ancient  and  conspicuous  in  Athens :  one  of  his  ancestors  had 
been  friend  and  companion  of  the  lawgiver  Solon.  He  was 
himself  matertfal  unde  of  the  philosopher  Plato,'  and  had  fre- 


1  Lysias,  Or.  xiii.  cont.  Agorat.  b.  80. 

>  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  2,  18<ii.  3,  46; 
Plutarch,  Yit.  X.  Orator.  Vit.  Lyourg. 
init. 

M.  E.  Meier,  in  his  Commentary  on 
LykurguB,  conBtrues  ibis  pasaage  of 
Plutarch  differently,  bo  that  the  peraon 
therein  apecified  as  exile  would  be,  not 


AriBtodemuB,  but  the  graad&ther  of 
Lykurgus.  But  I  do  not  think  thia 
constructionjustified:  see  Meier,  Comm. 
de  Lycurg.  Vita,  p.  iv.  (Hall,  1847). 

Respecting  Chariklda,  see  laokrat^ 
Orat.  XTi.  De  Bigts,  b.  52. 

>  See  Stallbaum's  Preface  to  the  Ghar- 
midda  of  Plato,  his  note  on  the  Tinueua 
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quented  the  society  of  Sokrates  so  much  as  to  have  his  name 
intimately  associated  in  the  puhlic  mind  with  that  remarkable  man. 
We  know  neither  the  cause,  nor  even  the  date  of  his  exile,  except 
so  far,  as  that  he  was  not  in  banishment  immediately  after  the 
revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred — and  that  he  was  in  banishment 
at  the  time  when  the  generals  were  condemned  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusae.^  He  had  passed  the  time,  or  a  part  of  the  time,  of  his 
exile  in  Thessaly,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  sanguinary 
feuds  carried  on  among  the  oligarchical  parties  of  that  lawless 
country.  He  is  said  to  have  embraced,  along  with  a  leader  named 
(or  sumamed)  Prometheus,  what  passed  for  the  democratical  side 
in  Thessaly ;  arming  the  Penestse  or  serfs  against  their  masters.' 
What  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  Kritias  had  been  before  this 
period,  we  are  unable  to  say.  But  he  brought  with  him  now,  on 
returning  from  exile,  not  merely  an  unmeasured  and  unprincipled 
lust  of  power,  but  also  a  rancorous  impulse  towards  spoliation  and 
bloodshed^  which  outran  even  his  ambition,  and  ultimately  ruined 
both  his  party  and  himself. 

Of  all  these  returning  exiles,  animated  with  mingled  vengeance 
and  ambition,  Kritias  was  decidedly  the  leading  man,  Kriuasatthe 
like  Antiphon  among  the  Four  Hundred;  partly  from  oi^i^^Ut 
his  abilities,  partly  from  the  superior  violence  with  which  ^^^^ 
he  carried  out  the  common  sentiment.  At  the  present  juncture,  he 
and  his  fellow-exiles  became  the  most  important  persons  in  the 
city,  as  enjoying  most  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  con- 
querors. But  the  oligarchical  party  at  home  were  noway  behind 
them,  either  in  servility  or  in  revolutionary  fervour,  and  an  under- 
standing was  soon  established  between  the  two.  Probably  the  old 
faction  of  the  Four  Hundred,  though  put  down,  had  never  wholly 
died  out  At  any  rate,  the  political  Hetsries  or  clubs,  out  of 
which  it  was  composed,  still  remained,  prepared  for  fresh  co- 
operation when  a  favourable  moment  should  arrive;   and  the 


of  Plato,  p.  20  E,  and  the  Scholia  on 
the  same  passage. 

Kritias  is  introduced  as  taking  a  con- 
spicuoas  part  in  four  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues — Protagoras,  Charmidds,  Ti- 
mseus,  and  Kritias  (the  last,  as  it  now 
exists,  only  a  fragment)—  not  to  men- 
tion the  Eiyzias. 

The  small  remains  of  the  elegiac 
poetry  of  Kritias  are  to  he  found  in 
Schneidewin,  Delect.  Poet.  Qroc.  p. 
136  seq.  Both  Cicero  (De  Orat.  ii.  22, 
93)  and  Dionys.  Hal.  (Judic.  de  Lysift, 
C  2.  p.  454;    Jud.   de   Isteo,  p.  627) 


notice  his  historical  compositions. 

About  the  concern  of  Kritias  in  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermie,  as  affirmed 
by  Diogndtus,  see  Andokidds  de  Myste* 
riis,  s.  47.  He  was  first  cousin  of  Audo* 
kidte  by  the  mother's  side. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  IL  3,  35. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  35 ;  Me- 
morab.  i.  2,  24. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2.  htcX  Bh 
tUrrhs  ijAv  (Kritias)  irpovcT^s  ^¥  M  rh 

rov  B^fiov,  &c* 
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catastrophe  of  ^Egospotami  had  made  it  plain  to  every  one  that 
such  moment  could  not  be  &r  distant  Accordingly  a  large 
portion,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the  senators,  became  ready  to  lend 
themselves  to  the  desUuction  of  the  democracy,  and  only  anxious 
to  ensure  places  among  the  oligarchy  in  prospect :  ^  'while  the 
supple  Theramenes — resuming  his  place  as  oligarchical  leader,  and 
abusing  his  mission  as  envoy  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his  half- 
famished  countrymen — had,  during  his  three  months'  abeence  in 
the  tent  of  Lysander,  concerted  arrangements  with  the  exiles  for 
future  proceedings.* 

As  soon  as    the  city  surrendered,   and  while    the   work  of 


ounrafaicai  demolition  was  yet  going  on,  the  oligardiical  party 
J^^^  began  to  organise  itself.  The  members  of  the  political 
Athena.  clubs  again  came  together,  and  named  a  managing 
committee  of  Five,  called  Ephors  in  compliment  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, to  direct  the  general  proceedings  of  the  party — to 
convene  meetings  when  neediul — ^to  appoint  subordinate  managers 
for  the  various  tribes — and  to  determine  what  propositions  were  to 
be  submitted  to  the  public  assembly.'  Among  these  6ve  Ephors 
were  Kritias  and  Eratosthenes ;  probably  Theramenes  also. 

But  the  oligarchical  party,  though  thus  organized  and  ascendant, 
sefznre  of  ^ith  a  Compliant  senate  and  a  dispirited  people,  and  with 
dbiMi^md  <^  auxiliary  enemy  actually  in  possession — still  thought 
mi^Q-  themselves  not  powerful  enough  to  carry  their  intended 
^^  changes  without  seizing  the  most  resolute  of  the  demo- 

cratical  leaders.  Accordingly  a  citizen  named  Theokritus  tendered 
an  accusation  to  the  senate  against  the  general  Strombichides, 
together  with  several  others  of  the  democradcal  generals  and 
taxiarchs;  supported  by  the  deposition  of  a  slave  or  lowborn  man, 
named  Agoratus.  Although  Nikias  and  several  other  citizens 
tried  to  prevail  upon  Agoratus  to  leave  Athens,  furnished  him  with 
the  means  of  escape,  and  offered  to  go  away  with  him  themselves 
from  Munychia  until  the  political  state  of  Athens  should  come  into 
a  more  assured  condition^ — ^yet  he  refused  to  retire,  appeared 


1  LysiM  oont.  Agorat.  Or.  xiii.  s.  23. 
p.  132. 

*  Lysias  coni.  Eraiosth.  Or.  xii.  s.  78. 
p.  128.  Theramente  is  described  (in 
his  subsequent  defence)   ^y«i8^(wv  fi^y 

^. 

The  general  narratlye  of  Xenophon, 
meagre  as  it  is,  harmonises  with  this. 

*  Lysias  cout.  Ehntosth.  Or.  xii.  s. 
44.  p.  124.     *Eirci8j^  tk  4i  yavfiaxU  Koi 


Irt  otojis,  50cr  r^t  <rrdUrc«s  %iii<t»f  w4rt9 

wXiiBti  wpdrroyTMs. 

*  Lysias,  oont.  Agorat.  Or.  xiii.  s.  28. 
(p.  132)— s.  35.  p.  133.  Kal  -np^- 
(reoTcs  8^  wKota  Movrvxtdaufj  Hiotrr^ 
oAtov  {'Ayopdrov)  wuptX  *p6v^  &rcA9c<jr 
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before  the  senate,  and  accused  the  generals  of  being  concerned  in 
a  conspiracy  to  break  up  the  peace ;  pretending  to  be  himself 
their  accomplice.  Upon  his  information,  given  both  before  the 
senate  and  before  an  assembly  at  Munychia,  the  generals,  the 
taxiarchs,  and  several  other  citizens,  men  of  high  worth  and 
courageous  patriots,  were  put  into  prison,  as  well  as  Agoratus 
himself,  to  stand  their  trial  afterwards  before  a  dikastery  con- 
sisting of  2000  members.  One  of  the  parties  thus  accused, 
Menestratus,  being  admitted  by  the  public  assembly  (on  the 
proposition  of  Hagnodorus  the  brother-in-law  of  Kritias)  to  become 
accusing  witness,  named  several  additional  accomplices,  who  were 
also  forthwith  placed  in  custody.^ 

Though  the  most  determined  defenders  of  the  democratical 
constitution  were  thus  eliminated,  Kritias  and  Thera*  ^«"*»""l"> 

^  .„     *      ,  ,       ,  i»      1     .  of  ibe  Thirty, 

menes  stul  farther  ensured  the  success  of  their  pro-  nnderthe 

•  •  i«i*  1  f   -r  !<•  dictation  of 

positions  by  mvoking  the  presence  of  Lysander  from  lorsuxter. 
Samos.  The  demolition  of  the  walls  had  been  completed,  the 
main  blockading  army  had  disbanded,  and  the  immediate  pressure 
of  famine  had  been  removed — when  an  assembly  was  held  to 
determine  on  future  modifications  of  the  constitution.  A  citizen 
named  Drakontides*  moved  that  a  Board  of  Thirty  should  be 
named,  to  draw  up  laws  for  the  future  government  of  the  city,  and 
to  manage  provisionally  the  public  affairs,  until  that  task  should 
be  completeid.  Among  the  Thirty  persons  proposed,  pre-arranged 
by  Theramenes  and  the  oligarchical  five  Ephors,  the  most  pro- 


A9^n|9cr,  irai  ainol  t^wriMif  <rw€Kir\€V 
ffuaBtu,   l»f    rii  'rpdy/Aara  xaret' 

Lyaias  represents  the  accusation  of 
the  generals,  and  this  behaviour  of 
Agoratus,  as  having  occurred  before  the 
surrender  of  the  citjr,  but  after  the 
return  of  Theramends  bringing  back  the 
final  terms  imposed  by  the  Laoedtemo- 
nians.  He  thus  so  colours  it,  that 
AgoratuB,  by  getting  the  generals  out 
of  the  way,  was  the  real  cause  why  the 
degrading  peace  brought  by  Theramen^ 
was  accepted.  Had  the  generals  re- 
mained at  la^  (he  affirms),  they  would 
have  prevented  the  acceptance  of  this 
degraaing  peace,  and  would  have  been 
able  to  obtain  better  terms  from  the 
Lacedemonians  (see  Lysias  cont.  Agor. 
s.  16-20). 

Without  questioning  generally  the 
matters  of  tint  set  forth  by  Lysias  in 
this  oration  (delivered  a  long  time 
afterwards,  see  s.  90),  I  believe  that  he 


misdates  them,  and  represents  them  tm 
having  occun^dd  before  the  surrender, 
whereas  they  really  occurred  after  it. 
We  know  firom  Xenophon,  that  when 
Theramends  came  back  the  second  time 
with  the  real  peace,  the  people  were  in 
such  a  state  of  famine,  that  farther 
waiting  was  impossible:  the  peace  was 
accepted  immediately  that  it  was  pro* 
posed ;  cruel  as  it  was,  the  people 
were  glad  to  get  it  (Xenoph.  Helten.  ii. 
2,  22).  Besides,  how  oould  Agoratus 
be  conveyed  with  two  vessels  out  of 
Munychia,  when  the  harbour  was 
closely  blocked  up?  and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Zvs  rk  'rpdyfxofru  Koreumiri^ 
referred  to  a  moment  just  before  the 
surrender? 

*  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  Or.  ziii.  s.  38, 
60,  68. 

'  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  Or.  xii.  s.  74 ; 
compare  Aristotle  ap.  Schol.  ad  Aiisto- 
phan.  Yesp.  157. 
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minent  names  were  those  of  Kritias  and  Theramenes :  there  were, 
besides,  Drakontides  himself — Onomakles,  one  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred who   had   escaped — Aristoteles  and  Charikles,  both  exiles 
newly  returned — Eratosthenes — and   others    whom    we   do    not 
know,  but  of  whom  probably  several  had  also  been   exiles  or 
members  of  the  Four  Hundred.^    Though  this  was  a  complete 
abrogation  of  the  constitution,  yet  so  conscious  were  the   con- 
spirators of  their  own  strength,  that  they  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  propose  the  formal  suspension  of  the  Graphe  Paranomon,  as 
had  been  done  prior  to  the  installation  of  the  former  oligarchy. 
Still,  notwithstanding  the  seizure  of  the  leaders  and  the  general 
intimidation  prevalent,  a  loud  murmur  of  repugnance  was  heard 
in  the  assembly  at  the  motion  of  Drakontides.     But  llieramenes 
rose  up  to  defy  the  murmur,  telling  the  assembly  that  the  pro- 
position numbered  many  partisans  even  among  the  citizens  them- 
selves, and  that  it  had  farther  the  approbation  of  Lysander  and 
the  Lacedaemonians.    This  was  presently  confirmed  by  Lysander 
himself,  who  addressed  the  assembly  in  person.     He  told  tiiem,  in 
a  menacing  and  contemptuous  tone,  that  Athens  was  now  at  his 
mercy,  since  the  walls  had  not  been  demolished  before  the  day 
specified,  and  consequently  the  conditions  of  the  promised  peace 
had  been  violated.     He  added  that  if  they  did  not  adopt  the 
recommendation  of  Theramenes,  they  would  be  forced  to  take 
thought  for  their  personal  safety  instead  of  for  their  political 
constitution.    After  a  notice  at  once  so  plain  and  so  crushing, 
farther  resistance  was   vain.     The  dissentients  all  quitted   the 
assembly  in  sadness  and  indignation ;  while  a  remnant — according 
to   Lysias,   inconsiderable   in  number   as   well    as   worthless  in 
character — stayed  to  vote  acceptance  of  the  motion.* 

Seven  years  before,  Theramenes  had  carried,  in  conjunction 
Conquest  of  with  Antiphou  and  Phrynichus,  a  similar  motion  for  the 
L352!def-  installation  of  the  Four  Hundred;  extorting  acqui- 
riStored'  esccuce  by  domestic  terrorism  as  well  as  by  multiplied 
^^^'^  assassinations.     He  now,   in  conjunction  with  Kritias 

and  the  rest,  a  second  time  extinguished  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  by  the  still  greater  humiliation  of  a  foreign. conqueror 
dictating  terms  to  the  Athenian  people  assembled  in  their  own 
Pnyx.  Having  seen  the  Thirty  regularly  constituted,  Lysander 
retired  from  Athens  to  finish  the  siege  of  Samos,  which  still  held 
out  Though  blocked  up  both  by  land  and  sea,  the  Samians 
obstinately  defended  themselves  for  some  months  longer  until  the 

^  XoDoph.  Helleo.  ii.  8,  2.  >  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  Or.  xii  s.  74-77. 
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close  of  the  summer.  It  was  not  until  the  last  extremity  that 
they  capitulated  ;  obtaining  permission  for  every  freeman  to  depart 
in  safety,  but  with  no  other  property  except  a  single  garment. 
Lysander  handed  over  the  city  and  the  properties  to  the  ancient 
dtizens — that  is,  to  the  oligarchy  and  their  partisans  who  had 
been  partly  expelled,  partly  disfranchised,  in  the  revolution  eight 
years  before.  But  he  placed  the  government  of  Samos,  as  he  had 
dealt  with  the  other  cities,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  Dekarchies, 
or  oligarchy  of  Ten  Samians  chosen  by  himself ;  leaving  Thorax 
as  Lacedaemonian  harmost,  and  doubtless  a  force  under  him.^ 

Having  thus  finished  the  war,  and  trodden  out  the  last  spark 
of  resistance,  Lysander  returned  in  triumph  to  Sparta.  THnpiumfc 
So  imposing  a  triumph  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  Greek,  ^^/SS^  to 
either  before  or  afterwards.     He  brought  with  him  ^^^^^ 
every   trireme  out  of  the  harbour  of  Peirseus,  except  JJJ^^SS 
twelve  left  to  tiie  Atiienians  as  a  concession  :  he  brought  ^'^^' 
the  prow-ornaments  of  all  the  ships  captured  at  ^Egospotami  and 
elsewhere :  he  was  loaded  with  golden  crowns,  voted  to  him  by 
the  various  cities :  and  he  farther  exhibited  a  sum  of  money  not 
less  than  470  talents,  die  remnant  of  those  treasures  which  Cyrus 
had  handed  over  to  him  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.*    That 
sum  had  been  greater,  but  is  said  to  have  been  diminished  by  the 
treachery  of  Gylippus,  to  whose  custody  it  had  been  committed, 
and  who  sullied  by  such  mean  peculation  the  laurels  which  he 
had  so  gloriously  earned  at  Syracuse.'    Nor  was  it  merely  the 
triumphant  .evidences  of  past  exploits  which  now  decorated  this 
returning  admiral.     He  wielded  besides  an  extent  of  real  power 
.  greater  than  any  individual  Greek  either  before  or  afler.    Imperial 
Sparta — as  she  had  now  become — was  as  it  were  personified  in 
Lysander,  who  was  master  of  almost  all  the  insular  Asiatic  and 
Thradan  cities,  by  means  of  the  harmosts  and  the  native  Dekar- 
diies  named  by  himself  and  selected  from  his  creatures.    To  this 
state  of  things  we  shall  presentiy  return,  when  we  have  followed 
the  eventful  history  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens. 

These  Thirty  men — the    parallel  of   the  Dekarchies  whom 
Lysander   had   constituted   in    the  other  cities — were  'J^*^"? 

.•_,p,  ..1..  of  the  Thirty 

mtended  for  the  same  purpose,  to  mamtam  the  city  m  a  at  Athens- 
state  of  humiliation  and  dependence  upon  Lacedsmon,  oiigwchic»i 
and  upon  Lysander  as  the  representative  of  Lacedsmon.  puto. 
Though  appointed,  in  the  pretended  view  of  drawing  up  a  scheme 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  it.  3,  6-S.  I     '  Plutarch,  Lynnd.  o.  16;  Diordor. 

t  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  8.  |  xiii.  106. 
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of  laws  and  constitution  for  Athens,   they  were  in  no  hurry  to 
commence  this  duty.     They  appointed  a  new  senate,  oompoeed  of 
compliant,  assured,  and  oligarchical  persons;  including  many  of 
the  returned  exiles  who  had  been  formerly  in  the  Four  Hundred, 
and  many  also  of  the  preceding  senators  who  were  willing   to 
serve  their  designs.^    They  &rther  named  new  magistrates  and 
officers ;  a  new  Board  of  Eleven,  to  manage  the  businesB  of  police 
and  the  public  force,  with  Satyrus,   one  of  their  most  violent 
partisans,  as  chief ;  a  Board  of  Ten,  to  govern  in  Piraeus ;  *  an 
archon  to  give  name  to  the  year,  Pythod&rus — and  a  second  or 
King-Archon,   Fatrokles,'  to  offer  the  customary  sacrifices   on 
behalf  of  the  city.    While  thus  securing  their  own  ascendencT,  and 
placing  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  most  violent  oligarchical 
partisans,  they  began  by  professing  reforming  principles  of  the 
strictest  virtue ;  denouncing  the  abuses  of  the  past  democracy,  and 
announcing  their  determination  to  purge  the  city  of  evil-doers.^ 
The  philosopher  Plato — ^then  a  young  man  about  twenty-four 
vears  old,  of  anti*democratical  politics,  and  nephew  of  Kritias — 
was  at  first  misled,  together  with  various  others,  by  these  splendid 
professions.     He  conceived  hopes,  and  even  received  encourage- 
ment from  his  relations,  that  he  might  play  an  active  part  under 
the  new  oligarchy.^    Though  he  soon  came  to  discern  how  little 
congenial   his  feelings  were   with  theirs,  yet  in  the  beginning 
doubtless  such  honest  illusions  contributed  materially  to  strengthen 
their  hands. 

In  execution  of  their  design  to  root  out  evil-doers,  the  Thirty 
first  laid  hands  on  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  politicians 
under  the  former  democracy — "men  (says  Xenophon) 
whom  every  one  knew  to  live  by  making  calumnious 
accusations  (called  Sycophancy),  and  who  were  pro- 
nounced in  their  enmity  to  the  oligarchical  citizens." 
How  far  most  of  these  men  had  been  honest  or  dishonest 
in  their  previous  political  conduct  under  the  democracy, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining.  But  among  them  were 
comprised  Strombichides  and  the  other  democraticml  officers  who 


Tbe  Thirty 
begtn  their 
execatioiu 
— Strombi- 
chldto  and 
thetmprl- 
Bonedge- 
nenli  put 
to  death — 
other  demo- 
crats alio. 


^  Xenopli.  Helleii.  ii.  2,  11  ;  LysiaB 
cont.  Agorat.  Orat.  ziii.  sect.  23-80. 

TifliiuB,  the  brother-m-law  of  Cliari- 
kl68,  ¥ras  a  member  of  thii  senate  (Ibo- 
kratde.  Or.  xvi.  De  Bigis,  s.  53). 

>  Plato,  Epiat.  vii.  p.  324  B ;  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  ii.  3,  54. 

.   '  Isokratds  oont.  Eallimach.  Or.  xviii. 
p.  6.  p.  372. 


*  Lyaias,  Orat.  xii.  oont.  EWtoeth.  a. 
5.  p.  121.  'Ev-eiS^  8*  ol  rptdKorra  rorf- 
po\  ft^p  KaX  crvac^^ttKrai  Ifrrcr  cis  r^p 
VxV  Karr4<rTrtffeu^f  ^^acorrcr  XP'i''"'  ^^ 
Mxifp  KoBapiw  voirjcai  riip  ic6Kw,  jroi 
Tohs  Aot«v2rr  voXlras  in'  Aprr^y  iral  Si- 

*  Plato,  Epiat.  vii.  p.  324  B.  C. 
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had  been  imprisoned  under  the  information  of  Agoratus;   men 
whose  chief  crime  consisted  in  a  strenuous  and  inflexible  attach- 
ment to  the  democracy.    The  persons  thus  seized  were  brought  to 
trial  before  the  new  senate  appointed  by  the  Thirty — contrary  to 
the  vote  of  the  people,  which  had  decreed  that  Strombichides  and 
his  companions   should   be  tried   before  a  dikastery   of  2000 
citizens.^    But  the  dikastery,  as  well  as  all  the  other  democratical 
institutions,  were  now  abrogated,  and  no  judicial  body  ^^^ 
was  left  except  the  newly  constituted  senate.    Even  to  g^^^^ 
that  senate,  though  composed  of  their  own  partisans,  the  -^^^ 
Thirty  did  not  choose  to  entrust  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  act  under 
with  that  secrecy  of  voting  which  was  well  known  at  mMftUoo. 
Athens  to  be  essential  to  the  free  and  genuine  expression  ezMoUoDa 
of  sentiment      Whenever   prisoners    were   tried,    the  ^     " 
Thirty  were  themselves  present  in  the  senate-house,  sitting  on  the 
benches  previously  occupied  by  the  Prytanes :  two  tables  were 
placed  before  them,  one    signifying  condemnation — the  other, 
acquittal ;  and  each  senator  was  required  to  deposit  his  pebble, 
openly  before  them,  either  on  one  or  on  the  other.'    It  was  not 
merely  judgement  by  the  senate — but  judgement  by  the  senate 
under  pressure  and  intimidation  by  the  all-powerful  Thirty.    It 
seems  probable  that  neither  any  semblance  of  defence,  nor  any 
exculpatory  witnesses,  were  allowed ;  but  even  if  such  formalities 
were  not  wholly  dispensed  with,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  no 
real  trial,  and  that  condemnation  was  assured  beforehand.    Among 
the  great  numbers  whom  the  Thirty  brought  before  the  senate, 
not  a  single  man  was  acquitted  except  Che  infcmner  Agoratus,  who 
was  brought  to  trial  as  an  accomplice  along  with  Strombichides 
and  his  companions,   but  was  liberated  in  recompense  for  the 
information  which  he  had  given  against  them.'    The  statement  of 
Isokrates,  Lysias,  and  others— that  the  victims  of  the  Thirty,  even 
when  brought  before  the  senate,  were  put  to  death  untried  — ^is  authen- 
tic and  trustworthy :  many  were  even  put  to  death  by  simple  order 
from  the  Thirty  themselves,  without  any  cognizance  of  the  senate.^ 
In  regard  to  the  persons  first  brought  to  trial,  however, — 
whether  we  consider  them,  as  Xenophon  intimates,  to  ?^^^^ 
have  been  notorious  evil-doers,  or  to  have  been  innocent  condrtnning 
sufferers  by  the   reactionary  vengeance   of  returning  everyone 
oligarchical  exiles,  as  was  the  case  certainly  with  Strom-  fmSon. 


1  LyBias  oont.  Agorat.  ■.  38. 
'  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  s.  40. 
'  Lyaiaa  cont.  Agorat.  a.  41. 


*  Lysiaa  oont.  Eratosth.  a.  18;  Xe- 
noph.  Hellen.  iL  3,  51 ;  laokrat.  Orat. 
XX.  cout.  Locliit.  8.  15.  p.  397. 
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bichides  and  the  officers  accused  along  with  him, — there  was  little 
necessity  for  any  constraint  on  the  part  of  the  Thirty  orer  the 
senate.     That  body  itself  partook  of  the  sentiment  which  dictated 
the  condemnation,  and  acted  as  a  willing  instrument ;  while  the 
Thirty  themselves  were  unanimous, — ^Theramenes  being  eyen  more 
zealous  than  Kritias  in  these  executions,  to  demonstrate  his  sincere 
antipathy  towards  the  extinct  democracy.^     As  yet  too,  ance  all 
the  persons  condemned  (justly  or  unjustly)   had  been  marked 
politidans, — so,  all  other  dtizens  who  had  taken  no  conspicuous 
part  in  politics,  even  if  they  disapproved  of  the  oondeouiatioDs, 
had  not  been  led  to  conceive  any  apprehension  of  the  like  fiite  for 
themselves.      Here  then  Theramenes,  and   along  with   him  a 
portion  of  the  Thirty  as  well  as  of  the  senate,  were  inclined  to 
pause.    While  enough  had  been  done  to  satiate  their  antipathies, 
by  the  death  of  the  most  obnoxious  leaders  of  the  democracy — 
they  at  the  same  time  conceived  the  oligarchical  government  to  be 
securely  established,  and  contended  that  farther  bloodshed  would 
only  endanger  ite  stability,  by  spreading  akrm,  multiplying  ene- 
mies, and  alienating  friends  as  well  as  neutrals. 

But  these  were  not  the  views  either  of  Kritias  or  of  the  Tiiirty 
w«»«i  generally,  who  surveyed  their  position  with  eyes  veiy 
Thirty—  different  from  the  unstable  and  cunning  Theramenes, 
views  of  and  who  had  brought  with  them  from  exile  a  long  arrear 
Tberamente.  of  vengeaucc  yet  to  be  appeased.  Kritias  knew  well 
that  the  numerous  population  of  Athens  were  devotedly  attached, 
and  had  good  reason  to  be  attached,  to  their  democracy ;  that  the 
existing  government  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  force,  and 
could  only  be  upheld  by  force;  that  its  friends  were  a  narrow 
minority,  incapable  of  sustaining  it  against  the  multitude  around 
them  all  armed ;  that  there  were  still  many  formidable  enemies  to 
be  got  rid  of,  so  that  it  was  indispensable  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a 
permanent  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  Athens,  as  the  only  condition 
not  only  as  their  stability  as  a  government,  but  even  of  their 
personal  safety.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Theramenes — 
iEschines  and  Aristotel^,  two  among  the  TMjiy,  were  despatched 
to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid  from  Lysander ;  who  procured  for  them  a 
Lacedemonian  garrison  under  Kallibius  as  harmost,  which  they 
engaged  to  maintain  without  any  cost  to  Sparta,  until  their 
government  should  be  confirmed  by  putting  the  evil-doers  out  of 

1  Xenoj^.  HeUen.  ii.  8,  12,  28^  38.  I  /i^ca*  i'fi»f,  roit  vp^ots  twtefofUkw 
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the  way.^     Kallibius  was  not  only  installed  as  master  of  the 
acropolis — ^fbll  as  it  was  of  the  mementos  of  Athenian  glory — but 
was  farther  so  caressed  and  won  over  by  the  Thirty,  that  Luedsmo- 
he  lent  himself  to  everything  which  they  asked.     They  StrodSSS!* 
had  thus  a  Lacedaemonian  military  force  constantly  at  SuHSSl!^ 
their  command,  besides  an  organized  band  of  youthfiil  ^'^^ 
satellites  and  assassins,  ready  for  any  deeds  of  violence ;  '"^'^* 
and  they  proceeded  to  seize  and  put  to  death  many  citizens,  who 
were  so  distinguished  for  their  courage  and  patriotism,  as  to  be 
likely  to  serve  as  leaders  to  the  public  discontent.    Several  of  the 
best  men  in  Athens  thus  successively  perished,  while  Thrasybulus, 
Anytus,  and  many  others,  fearing  a  similar  fate,  fled  out  of  Attica, 
leaving  their  property  to  be  confiscated  and  appropriated  by  the 
oligarchs ; '  who  passed  a  decree  of  exile  against  them  in  their 
absence,  as  well  as  against  Alkibiades.' 

These  successive  acts  of  vengeance  and  violence  were  warmly 
opposed  by  Theramenes,  both  in  the  Coimcil  of  Thirty  onmitionof 
and  in  the  senate.     The  persons  hitherto  executed  (he  to  then  mL 
said)  had  deserved  their  death  because  they  were  not  iSS^^uo' 
merely  noted  politicians  under  the  democracy,  but  also  J^Tftlriiier 
persons  of  marked  hostility  to  oligarchical  men.    But  to  1!!^^^ 
inflict  the  same  fate  on  oUiers,  who  had  manifested  no  ^?^*2f 
such  hostility,  simply  because  they  had  enjoyed  influence  ^^^ 
under  the  democracy  would  be  unjust:  ^'Even  you  and  I  (he 
reminded  Kritias)  have  both  said  and  done  many  things  for  the 
sake  of  popularity .'^     But  Eritias  replied — *^  We  cannot  aflbrd  to 
be  scrupulous :  we  are  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  aggressive  am- 
bition, and  must  get  rid  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  hinder  us. 
Though  we  are  Thi|^  in  number,  and  not  one — our  government 
is  not  the  less  a  despotism,  and  must  be  guarded  by  the  same 
jealous  precautions.     If  you  think  otherwise,  you  must  be  simple- 
minded  indeed."    Such  were  the  sentiments  which  animated  the 
majority  of  the  Thirty  not  less  than  Kritias,  and  which  prompted 
them  to  an  endless  string  of  seizures  and  executions.      It  was  not 
merely  the  less  obnoxious  democratical  politicians  who  became 
their  victims,  but  men  of  courage,  wealth,  and  station,  in  every 
vein  of  political  feeling :  even  oligarchical  men,  the  best  and  most 


1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii«  3,  13.    I»9  W^ 

rHicauno  riiv  voAirt tor. 

s  Xenoph.  Helten.  ii.  8,  15,  23,  42  $ 
Isokiut.  oont.  Kallimaoh.  Or.  xTlii.  ■• 
$0.  p.  375. 


>  XoDoph.  Henen.  iL  3,  42--ii.  4,  14. 
•I  9h  Koi  oifx  ^^v**'  Adiacourrcs,  iiK\*  oirS* 

Isokntte,  Oimt.  xvi.  De  ^gu,  b.  46, 
p.  355. 
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high-principled  of  that  party,  shared  the  same  iate.     Among*  the 
most  distinguished  sufferers  were,  Ljkurgus,^  belcm^iig  to  one  of 
the  most  eminent  sacred  Gentes  in  the  state ;  a  wealthy  man 
named  Antiphon,  who  had  devoted  his  fortune  to  the  poblic 
service  with  exemplary  patriotism  during  the  last  years  of  the  war, 
and  had  furnished  two  well-equipped  triremes  at  his  own  cost ; 
Leon,  of  Salamis ;  and  even  Nikeratus  (son  of  Nikias^  who  had 
perished  at  Syracuse),  a  man  who  mherited  from  his  father  not 
only  a  large  fortune,  but  a  known  repugnance  to  democratical 
politics,  together  with  his  unde  Eukrates,  brother  of  the  same 
Nikias.'    These  were  only  a  few  among  the  numerous  victims,  who 
were  seized — ^pronounced  to  be  guilty  by  the  senate  or  by  the 
Thirty  themselves — handed  over  to  Satyrus  and  the  Eleven — and 
condemned  to  perish  by  the  customary  draught  of  hemlock* 

The  circumstances  accompanying  the  seizure  of  Leon  deserve 
Han  of  KH-  particular  notice.  In  putting  to  death  him  and  the  other 
^rem?^  victims,  the  Thirty  had  several  objects  in  view,  all 
{J^^gSSS^  tending  to  the  stability  of  their  dominion.  First,  they 
^'S^S^  thus  got  rid  of  citizens  generaUy  known  and  esteemed, 
^H^^*^  whose  abhorrence  they  knew  themselves  to  deserve,  and 
sokMtte.  whom  they  feared  as  likely  to  head  the  public  sentiment 
against  them.  Secondly,  the  property  of  these  victims,  all  of 
whom  were  rich,  was  seized  along  with  their  persons,  and  was 
employed  to  pay  the  satellites  whose  agency  was  iniUspensable  for 
such  violences— especially  Kallibius  and  the  Lacediemonian  bop- 
lites  in  the  acropolis.  But  besides  murder  and  ^liation,  the 
Thirty  had  a  farther  purpose,  if  possible,  yet  more  ne&rious.  In 
the  work  of  seizing  their  victims,  they  not  only  employed  the 
hands  of  these  paid  satellites,  but  also  iipt  along  witii  them 
citizens  of  station  and  respectibility,  whom  they  constrained  by 
threats  and  intimidation  to  lend  tiieir  personal  aid  in  a  service  so 
thoroughly  odious.  By  such  participation,  tiiese  citizens  became 
comjHTomised  and  imbrued  in  crime,  and  as  it  were,  consenting 
parties  in  the  public  eye  to  all  the  projects  of  the  Thirty ; '  ex- 


*  Plutapch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  838. 

*  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  3,  39-^1 ;  Ly- 
slae,  Orat.  xviii.  De  BoniB  Nicin  FEttim, 
ft.  5-8. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Socr.  o.  20.  p.  82. 
'EirtiS^  d^  ikpyopx^  h^tro,  ol  r/ni- 
Koyra  ai  fUTtunfja^ifiwoi  fxt  vifivror  tdn 
rhy  «ls  rjfr  $6\o¥  wpwriratfyuf  itntteyfiip  in 
SoXc^tyof  A4orra  rhf  SaXofuruw,  V 
&iroO(£yot*  oTtt  S^  Kal  iWots  {ic«t- 
roi  woWois  vpoadrarrof,  /3ov* 


K6fA9wot  &s  «-Xff(crrovs  cbravAv 
<rai  alriAr, 

Iflokrat.  oont.  Kallirnach.  Or.  zriiL  & 
23.  p.  374.  ivtois  mi  wpotrirtprrMF  ^|a- 
fjMfndi^tr,  Compare  also  Lysias,  Or. 
zii.  oont.  E^«toetk.  a.  32. 

W«  learn,  from  Andokidia  de  Myatar. 
a.  94,  that  Meldtua  was  one  of  tba 
partiea  who  actually  aireatad  Leon,  and 
brought  him  up  for  oondemnation.  It 
ia  not  probable  that  thia  waa  the  mna 
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posed  to  the  same  general  hatred  as  the  latter,  and  interested  for 
their  own  safetj  in  maintaining  the  existing  dominion.  Pursuant 
to  their  general  plan  of  implieaiing  unwilling  citizens  in  their 
misdeeds,  the  Thirty  sent  for  five  citizens  to  the  Tholus  or  Govern- 
ment*house,  and  ordered  them,  with  terrible  menaces,  to  cross 
over  to  Salamis  and  bring  back  Leon  as  prisoner.  Four  out  of  the 
five  obeyed :  the  fifth  was  the  philosopher  Sokrates,  who  refused 
all  concurrence  and  returned  to  his  own  house,  while  the  other 
four  went  to  Salamis  and  took  part  in  the  seizure  of  Leoo. 
Though  he  thus  braved  all  the  wrath  of  the  Thirty,  it  appears  that 
they  thought  it  expedient  to  leave  him  untouched.  Ihit  the  fact 
that  they  singled  him  out  for  such  an  atrocity — an  old  man  of 
tried  virtue,  both  private  and  public,  and  intellectually  com- 
-manding,  though  at  the  same  time  intellectually  unpopular — shows 
to  what  an  extent  they  carried  their  system  of  forcing  unwilling 
participftnts ;  while  the  farther  circumstance  that  h^  was  the  only 
person  who  had  the  courage  to  refuse,  among  four  others  who 
yielded  to  intimidation,  shows  that  the  policy  was  for  the  most 
part  successful.^  The  inflexible  resistance  of  Sokrates  on  this 
occasion  stands  as  a  wortliy  parallel  to  his  conduct  as  f  ry tanis  in 
the  public  assembly  held  on  the  conduct  of  the  generals  after  the 
battle  of  Arginusa  (described  in  the  preceding  chapter),  wherein 
be  obstinately  refused  to  concur  in  putting  an  illegal  queslion. 

Such  multiplied  cases  of  execution  and  qx>liati(»i  naturally  filled 
the  city  with  surprise,  indignation,  and  terror.     Groups  .j.^^^*,^^ 
of  malcontents  got  together,  and  voluntary  exiles  became  diMxmteot  in 
more  and   more  numerous.     All   these  circumstances  Thirty  nomt- 
furnished  ample  material  for  the  vehement  opposition  of  of  Three 
Theramenes,  and  tended  to  increase  his  party ;  not  ••  ptniMii 
indeed  among  the  Thirty  themselves,  but  to  a  certain  ^^^^' 
extent  in  the  senate,  and  still  more  among  the  body  of  the  citizens. 
He  warned  his  colleagues  that  they  were  incurring  daily  an 
increased  amount  of  public  odium,  and  that  their  government 
could  not  possibly  stand,  unless  tlgp  admitted  into  partnership 
an  adequate  number  of  citizens,   having  direct  interests  in  its 
maintenance.     He  proposed  that  all   those  competent  by  their 
property  to  serve  tbe  state  either  on  horseback  or  with  heavy 
armour,  should  be  constituted  citizens;  leaving  all  the  poorer 
freemen,  a  &t  larger  number,  still  disfranchised.'    Kritias  and 

Denon  who  afterwards  aoouaed  Sokratds. 
it  may  poesibly  have  been  hia  father, 
who  bore  the  same  name ;  but  there  is 


nothing  to  determine  the  point. 


^  Plato,  Apol.  Sokrat.  trt  wp,;  Xe- 
noph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  9-23. 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  17,  19,  48. 
from  s.  48,  we  see  that  Theramends 
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the  Thirty  rejected  this  propoation ;  b^ng  doubtleas  conyinoed — 
as  the  Four  Hundred  had  felt  seren  years  before,  when  Then- 
menes  demanded  of  them  to  convert  their  fictitious  total  of  Five 
Thousand  into  a  real  list  of  as  many  living  persons — ^that  **to 
enrol  so  great  a  number  of  partners,  was  tantamount  to  a  down- 
right democracy.^ ''  But  they  were  at  the  same  time  not  insensible 
to  the  soundness  of  his  advice :  moreover  they  began  to  be  afraid 
of  him  personally,  and  to  suspect  that  he  was  likely  to  take  the 
lead  in  a  popular  opposition  against  them,  as  he  had  previously 
done  against  his  colleagues  of  the  Four  Hundred.  They  therefore 
resolved  to  comply  in  part  with  his  recommendations,  and  accord- 
ingly prepared  a  list  of  8000  persons  to  be  invested  with  the 
political  franchise ;  chosen,  as  much  as  possible,  from  their  own 
known  partisans  and  from  oligarchical  citizens.  Besides  this  body 
they  also  counted  on  the  adherence  of  the  Horsemen,  among  the 
wesilthiest  citizens  of  the  state.  These  Horsemen  or  Knights, 
taking  them  as  a  dass — the  thousand  good  men  of  Athens,  whose 
virtues  Aristophanes  sets  forth  in  hostile  antithesis  to  the  alleged 
demagogic  vices  of  Kleon — remuned  steady  supporters  of  the 
Thirty  throughout  all  the  enormities  of  their  career.*  What 
privileges  or  functions  were  assigned  to  the  chosen  3000,  we  do 
not  hear,  except  that  tiiey  could  not  be  condemned  without  the 
warrant  of  the  senate,  while  any  other  Athenian  might  be  put  to 
death  by  the  simple  fiat  of  the  Thirty.' 

A  body  of  partners  thus  chosen — not  merely  of  fiixed  number, 
TheydiMTin  but  of  pickcd  oligsrchical  sentiments — was  by  no  means 
i^h^iS;  the  addition  which  Theramenes  desired.  While  he 
ofthediy.  commented  on  the  folly  of  supposing  that  tiiere  was  any 
charm  in  the  number  3000 — as  if  it  embodied  all  the  merit  of  the 
dty,  and  nothing  else  but  merit — ^he  admonished  them  that  it  was 
still  insufficient  for  their  defence :  their  rule  was  one  of  pure  force, 
and  yet  inferior  in  force  to  those  over  whom  it  was  exercised. 
Again  the  Thirty  acted  upon  his  admonition,  but  in  a  way  very 
different  from  that  which  hf^contemplated.  They  proclaimed  a 
general  muster,  and  examination  of  arms,  to  all  the  hoplites  in 


Actually  made  this  propoeition— r^  'ii4ih- 
rot  ffbtf  rots  Svroficroii  ical  fictf*  Tinr«y 
Kol  firr^  kmrl^y  it^^Kitv  r^v  voAirt tor, 
9p6e$§w  ipttrroif  ^yo^fnir  cTnu, 
jcoi  yvf  oi  fArrctfidWofuu. 

This  proposition,  made  by  Thera- 
mends  and  rejected  by  the  Thirty,  ex- 
plains the  comment  which  he  after- 
wards made  when  they  di^w  up  their 


special  catalogue  or  roU  of  3000;  whidi 
comment  otherwise  i^pears  unsuitable. 

\  Thuoyd.  Tiii.  89-92.  r^  ^  mtrrn^ 
mr^tu  fArr6xovs  rocoirwaf  iufrutp^  S» 
t^fjMv  4iyo^/jt€rot, 

'  Xenoph.  HeUen.  it  3^  IS,  19;  ii.  4, 
2,  8,  24. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  51. 
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Athens.  The  3000  were  drawn  up  in  arms  altogether  in  the 
marketrplace ;  but  the  remuning  hoplites  were  disHseminated  in 
small  scattered  companies  and  in  different  places.  After  the 
reriew  was  over,  these  scattered  companies  went  home  to  their 
meal,  leaving  their  arms  piled  at  the  Tdrious  places  of  muster. 
But  the  adherents  of  the  Thirty,  having  been  forewarned  and 
kept  together,  were  sent  at  the  proper  moment,  along  with  the 
Lacedsemonian  mercenaries^  to  seize  the  deserted  arms,  which  were 
deposited  under  the  custody  of  Kallibius  in  the  acropolis.  All  the 
hoplites  in  Athens,  except  the  Three  Thousand  and  the  remaining 
adherents  of  the  Thirty,  were  disarmed  by  tins  crafty  manoeuyre, 
in  spite  of  the  fruitless  remonstrance  of  Theramenes.^ 

Kritias  and  his  colleagues,  now  relieved  from  all  fear  either  of 
Themmenes,  or  of  any  other  internal  oppoation,  gave  Mmdenand 
loose,  more  unsparingly  than  ever,  to  their  malevolence  ^^°* 
and  rapacity;  putting  to  death  both  many  of  their  ^ill^'of 
private  enemies,  and  many  rich  victims  for  the  purpose  ^  ">'<'<'• 
of  spoliation.  A  list  of  suspected  persons  was  drawn  up,  in  which 
each  of  their  adherents  was  allowed  to  insert  such  names  as  he 
chose,  and  from  which  the  victims  were  generaUy  taken.'  Among 
informers  who  thus  gave  m  names  for  destruction,  Batrachus  and 
.£schylides'  stood  conspicuous.  The  thirst  of  Eritias  for  plunder 
as  well  as  for  bloodshed  only  increased  by  gratification  ;  ^  and  it 
was  not  merely  to  pay  their  mercenaries,  but  also  to  enrich 
themselves  separately,  that  the  Thirty  stretched  everywhere  their 
murderous  agency,  which  now  mowed  down  metics  as  well  as 
citizens.  Theognis  and  Peison,  two  of  the  Thirty,  affirmed  that 
many  among  the  metics  were  hostile  to  the  oligarchy,  besides 
being  opulent  men.  Accordingly,  the  resolution  was  adopted  that 
each  of  the  rulers  should  single  out  any  of  these  victims  that  he 
pleased,  for  ^execution  and  pillage ;  care  being  taken  to  include  a 
few  poor  persons  in  the  seizure,  so  that  the  real  purpose  of  the 
spoilers  might  be  faintly  disguised. 

It  was  in  execution  of  such  scheme  that  the  orator  Lysias  and 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  20,  41 :  com- 
pare Lynas,  Orat.  xii.  oont.  Eraiosih. 
B.  41. 

s  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  21 ;  Isokntte 
•dy.  Euthynam,  s.  5.  p.  401 ;  Isokratte 
oont.  Kallimach.  ■.  23.  p.  375;  Lyaiiia, 
Or.  ZZT.  All/A,  KoroX.  'AvoX.  s.  21.  p. 
173. 

The  two  passages  of  laokratds  suffici- 
ently designate  what  this  list  or  tcard" 


Xoyos  must  have  been;  but  the  name 
by  whioh  he  caUs  it — 6  fAtrk  AwrdifSpov 
(or  Tl«i<rdy9pov)  KvrdKoyot — is  not  easy 
to  explain. 

*  Lysias,  Orat.  yi.  oont.  Andokid.  s. 
46;  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratoeth.  b.  49. 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2,  12.  Kpirtor 
/ikr  yap  r&y  iv  rn  hXtyaupx^  irJanrnv 
KKnrrtaT9/r6s  re  km  fitaUrttrof  Iy4w«r0f 
Ac. 
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Pari  II, 


Seizure  of 
Lyaiu  the 
rhetor  and 
his  brother 
pDlemarchiia. 
The  former 
escapes— 
the  latter  is 
executed. 


his  brother  Polemarchus  were  both  taken  into  custody.     Both  were 
metics,  wealthy  men,  and  engaged  in  a  manu&ctory  of 
shields,  wherein  they  em{doyed  120  slaves.      Theognis 
and  Peison,  with  some  others,  seized  Lyeiaa  in  his  house^ 
while  entertaining  some  friends  at  dinner ;  and  having 
driven  away  his  guests,  left  him  under  the  guard  of  Pei- 
son,  sending  their  attendants  to  register  and  appropriate 
his  valuable  slaves.     Lysias  tried  to  prevail  on  Peison  to  accept  a 
bribe  and  let  him  escape,  which  the  latter  at  first  promised  to  do ; 
and  baring  thus  obtained  access  to  the  money-chest  of  the  pri- 
soner, laid  hands  upon  all  its  cimtents,  amounting  to  between  three 
and  four  talents.     In  vain  did  Lysias  implore  that  a  trifle  might 
be  left  for  his  necessary  subsistence :  the  only  answer  youcbsafed 
was,  that  he  might  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  escaped  with  life. 
He  was  then  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  person  named  Damnippus^ 
where  Theognis  already  was,  baring  other  prisoners  in  diai)ge. 
At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Lysias,  Damnippus  tried  to  induce 
Theognis  to  connive  at  his  escape,  on  consideration  of  a  handsome 
bribe;  but  while  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the   ivisoner 
availed  himself  of  an  unguarded  moment  to  get  off  through  the 
back  door, — ^which  fortunately  was  open,  together  with  two  other 
doors  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass.     Having  first  ob- 
tained refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Feiraeus,  he  took  boat 
during  the  ensuing  night  for  Megsffa.    Polemarchus,  lew  fortunate^ 
was  seized  in  the  street  by  Eratosthenes,  one  of  the  Thirty,  and 
immediately  lodged  in  the  prison,  where  the  fatal  draught  of  hem- 
lock was  administered  to  him,  without  delay,  without  trial,  and 
without  liberty  of  defence.     While  his  house  was  [Sundered  of  a 
large  stock  of  gold,  silver,  furniture  and  rich  ornaments— while 
the  golden  earrings  were  torn  from  the  ears  of  his  wife — and  while 
700  shields,  with  120  slaves,  were  confiscated,  together  with  the 
workshop  and  the  two  dwelling-houses; — the  Thirty  would  not 
allow  even  a  decent  funeral  to  the  deceased,  but  caused  his  body 
to  be  carried  away  on  a  hired  bier  from  the  prison,  with  covering 
and  a  few  scanty  appurtenances  supplied  by  the  sympathy  of  pri- 
vate friends.^ 

Amidst  such  atrocities,  increasing  in  number  and  turned  more 
and  more  to  shameless  robbery,  the  party  of  Theramenes  daily 


1  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  oont.  Eratoethen.  ■. 
8,  21.  Lysias  prosecuted  Enttosthente 
before  the  dikastery  some  years  after- 
wards, as  baying  caused  the  death  of 


Polemarchus.  The  fozcgoing  details  sre 
found  in  the  oration  spoken  as  well  tf 
composed  by  himsell 
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giuned  ground,  even  in  the  senate ;  many  of  whose  membere  profited 
nothing  by  satiating  the  private  cupidity  of  the  Thirty,  incra«aed 
and  began  to  be  weary  of  so  rerolting  a  system,  as  well  of^M^'''^ 
as  alarmed  at  the  host  of  enemies  which  they  were  raising  ^t^'SSa 
up.  In  proposing  the  late  seizure  of  the  metics,  the  Thirty  ^J^^ 
had  .desired  Theramenes  to  make  choice  of  any  victim  ™'*™ 
among  that  class,  to  be  destroyed  and  plundered  for  his  own  per- 
sonal benefit  But  he  rejected  the  suggestion  emphatically,  de- 
nouncing the  enormity  of  the  measure  in  the  indignant  terms  which 
it  deserved.  So  much  was  the  antipathy  of  Kritias  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Thirty  against  him,  already  acrimonious  from  the 
efiects  of  a  long  course  of  oppoation,  exasperated  by  this  refusal — 
BO  much  did  they  fear  the  consequences  of  incurring  the  obloquy  of 
such  measures  for  themselves,  while  Theramenes  enjoyed  all  the 
credit  ot  opposing  them — so  satisfied  were  they  that  their  govern- 
ment could  not  stand  with  this  dissension  among  its  own  members — 
that  they  resolved  to  destroy  him  at  all  cost  Having  canvassed  as 
many  of  the  senators  as  they  could,  to  persuade  them  that  Thera- 
menes was  conspiring  against  the  oligarchy,  they  caused  the  most 
daring  of  their  satellites  to  attend  one  day  in  the  senate-house, 
close  to  the  railing  which  fenced  in  the  senators,  with  daggers  con- 
cealed under  their  garments.  So  soon  as  Theramenes  appeared, 
Kritias  rose  and  denounced  him  to  the  senate  as  a  public  enemy, 
in  an  harangue  which  Xenophon  gives  at  considerable  length,  and 
which  is  so  full  of  instructive  evidence,  as  to  Greek  political  feeling, 
that  I  here  extract  the  main  points  in  abridgement : — 

**  If  any  of  you  imagine,  Senastors,  that  more  people  are  perishing 
than  tiie  occasion  requires,  reflect,  that  this  happens  every-  TiwnnMnte 
where  in  a  time  of  revolution — and  that  it  must  especially  {yllliruSSIta 
happen  in  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy  at  Athens,  ^^°^ 
the  most  populous  city  in  Greece,  and  where  the  popula-  ^**^  : 
tion  has  been  longest  accustomed  to  freedom.  You  know  as  well 
as  we  do,  that  democracy  is  to  both  of  us  an  intolerable  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  incompatible  with  all  steady  adherence  to  our  pro- 
tectors the  Lacedaemonians.  It  is  under  their  auspices  that  we  are 
establishing  the  present  oligarchy,  and  that  we  destroy,  as  far  as 
we  can,  every  man  who  stands  in  the  way  of  it ;  which  becomes 
most  of  all  indispensable,  if  such  a  nuin  be  found  among  our  own 
body.  Here  stands  the  man — Theramenes — whom  we  now  denounce 
to  you  as  your  foe  not  less  than  ours.  That  such  is  the  fact,  is 
pUun  from  his  unmeasured  censures  on  our  proceedings;  from 
the  difficulties  which  he  throws  in  our  way  whenever  we  want  to 
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despatch  any  of  the  demagogues.    Had  such  been  his  policy  froai 
the  beginning,  he  would  indeed  have  been  our  enemy,  yet  we  could 
not  ¥nth  justice  have  proclaimed  him  a  villain.     But  it  is  he  who 
first  originated  the  alliance  which  binds  us  to  Sparta — who  struck 
the  first  blow  at  the  democracy — ^who  chiefly  instigated  us  to  put  to 
death  the  first  batch  of  accused  persons ;  and  now,  when  you  as 
well  as  we  have  thus  incurred  the  manifest  hatred  of  the  people,  he 
turns  round  and  quarrels  with  our  proceedings,  in  order  to  entire 
his  own  safety,  and  leave  us  to  pay  tiie  penalty.    He  must  be  dealt 
with  not  only  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  traitor  to  you  as  well  as  to  us ; 
a  traitor  in  the  grain,  as  his  whole  life  proves.    Though  he  enjoyed 
through  his  father  Agnon  a  station  of  honour  under  the  democraqr, 
he  was  foremost  in  subverting  it,  and  getting  up  the  Four  Hundred : 
the  moment  he  saw  that  oligarchy  beset  with  difficulties,  he  was  the 
first  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people  against  them ;  always 
ready  for  change  in  both  directions,  and  a  willing  aooomplioe  in 
those  executions  which  changes  of  government  bring  with  them.    It 
is  he,  too,  who — having  been  ordered  by  the  generals  after  the  battle 
of  Arginusse  to  pick  up  the  men  on  the  disabled  ships,  and  having 
neglected  the  task — ^accused  and  brought  to  execution  his  superiors, 
in  order  to  get  himself  out  of  danger.    He  has  well  earned  his 
surname  of  The  Buskin,  fitting  both  legs,  but  constant  to  neither : 
he  has  shown  himself  reckless  both  of  honour  and  friendship, 
looking  to  nothing  but  his  own  selfish  advancement ;  and  it  is  for 
us  now  to  guard  against  his  doublings,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
play  us  the  same  trick.    We  cite  him  before  you  as  a  conspirator 
and  a  traitor,  against  you  as  welk  as  against  us.     Look  to  your 
own  safety,  and  not  to  his.     For  depend  upon  it,  that  if  you  let 
him  ofi^,  you  will  hold  out  powerful  encouragement  to  your  worst 
enemies;  while  if  you  condemn  him,  you  will  crush  their  best 
hopes,  both  within  and  without  the  city.'! 

Theramenes  was  probably  not  wholly  unprepared  for  some  sudi 
attack  as  this.    At  any  rate  he  rose  up  to  reply  to  it  at  once : — 

"  First  of  all.  Senators,  I  shall  touch  upon  the  charge  against 
sepiyof  DIG  which  Kritias  mentioned  last— the  charge  of  having 
Theramente.  ac^used  and  brought  to  execution  the  generak.  It  was 
not  I  who  began  the  accusation  against  tiiem,  but  they  who  began 
it  against  me.  They  said  that  they  had  ordered  me  upon  the 
duty,  and  that  I  had  neglected  it :  my  defence  was,  that  tiie  duty 
could  not  be  executed  in  consequence  of  the  storm :  the  people 
believed  and  exonerated  me,  but  the  generals  were  rightfully  con- 
demned on  their  own  accusation,  because  they  said  that  the  duty 
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might  hare  been  performed — while  yet  it  had  remained  unper- 
formed. I  do  not  wonder  indeed  that  Kritias  has  told  such  false- 
hoods against  me ;  for  at  the  time  when  this  affair  happened,  he 
was  an  exile  in  Theasaly,  employed  in  raising  up  a  democracy,  and 
arming  the  Penestae  against  Uieir  masters.  Heaven  grant  that 
nothing  of  what  Ite  perpetrated  there  may  occur  at  Athens  I  I 
agree  with  Eritias  indeed,  that  whoever  wishes,  to  cut  short  your 
government,  and  strengthens  those  who  conspire  against  you,  de- 
serves justly  the  severest  punishment.  But  to  whom  does  this 
charge  best  apply  ?  To  him,  or  to  me  ?  Look  at  the  behaviour  of 
each  of  us,  and  then  judge  for  yourselves.  At  first  we  were  all 
agreed,  so  far  as  the  condemnation  of  the  known  and  obnoxious 
demagogues.  But  when  Kritias  and  his  friends  began  to  seize 
men  of  station  and  dignity,  then  it  was  that  I  began  to  oppose 
them.  I  knew  that  the  seizure  of  men  like  Leon,  Nikias,  and 
Antiphon,  would  make  the  best  men  in  the  city  your  enemies.  I 
opposed  the  execution  of  the  metics,  well-aware  that  all  that  body 
would  be  alienated.  I  opposed  the  disarming  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  hiring  of  foreign  guards.  And  when  I  saw  that  enemies  at 
home  and  exiles  abroad  were  multiplying  against  you,  I  dissuaded 
you  from  banishing  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus,  whereby  you  only 
furnished  the  exiles  with  competent  leaders.  The  man  who  gives 
you  this  advice,  and  gives  it  you  openly,  is  he  a  traitor— or  is  he 
not  rather  a  genuine  friend?  It  is  you  and  your  supporters, 
Kritias,  who  by  your  murders  and  robberies  strengthen  the  enemies 
of  the  government  and  betray  your  fnends.  Depend  upon  it,  that 
Thrasybulus  and  Anytus  are  much  better  pleased  with  your  policy 
than  they  would  be  with  mine.  You  accuse  me  of  having  betrayed 
the  Four  Hundred ;  but  I  did  not  desert  them  until  they  were 
themselves  on  the  point  of  betraying  Athens  to  her  enemies.  Yon 
call  me  the  Buskin,  as  trying  to  fit  both  parties.  But  what  am  I 
to  call  yaUf  who  fit  neither  of  them  ?  who  under  the  democracy 
were  the  most  violent  hater  of  the  people — and  who  under  the  oli- 
garchy have  become  equally  violent  as  a  hater  of  oligarchical 
merit?  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  Kritias,  an  enemy  both  to 
extreme  democracy  and  to  oligarchical  tyranny.  I  desire  to  con- 
stitute our  political  community  out  of  those  who  can  serve  it  on 
horseback  and  with  heavy  armour : — I  have  proposed  this  once,  and 
I  still  stand  to  it  I  side  not  either  with  democrats  or  despots,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  dignified  citizens.  Prove  that  I  am  now,  or 
ever  have  been,  guilty  of  such  crime,  and  I  shall  confess  myself 
deserving  of  ignominious  death." 


" 
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This  reply  ofTheramenes  was  received  with  such  a  shout  of       ^ 
Eztmne       appUuse  by  the  majority  of  the  senate^  as  showed  that 
Kriu^and     ^^^y  ^^^  resolved  to  acquit  him.    To  the  fierce  anti- 
the  Thirty,     pathics  of  the  mortified  Kritias,  the  idea  of  fisdlure  was 
intolerable :  indeed  he  had  now  carried  his  hostility  to  sadi  a  point, 
that  the  acquittal  of  his  enemy  would  have  been  his  own  rain. 
After  exchanging  .a  few  words  with  the  Thirty,  he  retired  for  a 
few  moments,  and  directed  the  Eleven  with  the  body  of  armed 
satellites  to  press  dose  on  the  railing  whereby  the  senators  were 
fenced  round, — ^while  the  court  before  the  senate-house  was  filled 
with  the  mercenary  hoplites.     Having  thus  got  his  force  in  hand, 
Kritias  returned  and  again  addressed  the  senate: — ^Senators 
(said  he),  I  think  it  the  duty  of  a  good  president,  when  he  sees  his 
friends  around  him  duped,  not  to  let  them  follow  their  own  oounsel. 
This  is  what  I  am  now  going  to  do :  inde^  these  men,  whom  you 
see  pressing  upon  us  from  without,  tell  us  plainly  that  they  will 
not  tolerate  the  acquittal  of  one  manifestly  working  to  the  ruin  of 
the  oligarchy.    It  is  an  article  of  our  new  constitution,  that  no  man 
of  the  Select  Three  Thousand  shall  be  condemned  without  your 
vote ;  but  that  any  man  not  included  in  that  list  may  be  condemned 
by  the  Thirty.    Now  I  take  upon  me,  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
my  colleagues,  to  strike  this  Theramenes  out  of  that  list ;  and  we, 
by  our  authority,  condemn  him  to  death." 

Though  Theramenes  had  already  been  twice  concerned  in  putting 
coodemiift.     down  thc  democracy,  yet  such  was  the  habit  of  all  Athe- 
mans  to  look  for  protection  from  constitutional  forms,  that 


he  probably  accounted  himself  safe  under  the  favourable  verdict  of 
the  senate,  and  was  not  prepared  for  the  monstrous  and  despotic 
sentence  which  he  now  heard  from  his  enemy.  He  sprang  at  once 
to  the  Senatorial  Hearth — the  altar  and  sanctuary  in  the  interior 
of  the  senate-house — and  exclaimed, — *^  I  too.  Senators,  stand  as 
your  suppliant,  asking  only  for  bare  justice.  Let  it  be  not  in  the 
power  of  Kritias  to  strike  out  me  or  any  other  man  whom  he 
chooses : — let  my  sentence  as  well  as  yours  be  passed  according  to 
the  law  which  these  lliirty  have  themselves  prepared.  I  know  but 
too  well,  thro  this  altar  will  be  of  no  avail  to  me  as  a  defence ;  yet 
I  shall  at  least  make  it  plain,  that  these  men  are  as  impious  to- 
wards the  gods  as  they  are  nefarious  towards  men.  As  for  you, 
worthy  Senators,  I  wonder  that  you  will  not  stand  forward  for  your 
own  personal  safety,  since  you  must  be  well-aware  liiat  your  own 
names  may  be  struck  out  of  the  Three  lliousand  just  as  easily  as 


mine.** 
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But  the  senate  remained  passive  and  stupified  by  fear,  in  spite 
of  these  moving  words ;  which  perhaps  were  not  perfectly  heard, 
since  it  could  not  be  the  design  of  Kritias  to  permit  his  enemy  to 
speak  a  second  time.  It  was  probably  while  Theramenes  was  yet 
speaking,  that  the  loud  voice  of  the  herald  was  heard,  calling  the 
Eleven  to  come  forward  and  take  him  into  custody.  The  Eleven 
advanced  into  the  senate,  headed  by  their  brutal  chief  Satyrus,  and 
followed  by  their  usual  attendants.  They  went  straight  up  to  the 
altar,  from  whence  Satyrus,  aided  by  the  attendants,  dragged  him 
by  main  force,  while  Kritias  said  to  them — "  We  hand  over  to 
you  this  man  Theramenes,  condemned  according  to  the  law.  Seize 
him,  carry  him  off  to  prison,  and  there  do  the  needful."  Upon 
which,  Theramenes  was  dragged  out  of  the  senate-house  and  car- 
ried in  custody  through  the  market-place,  exclaiming  with  a  loud 
voice  against  the  atrocious  treatment  which  he  was  suflering. 
**  Hold  your  tongue  (said  Satyrus  to  him),  or  you  will  sufier  for 
it'' — '^  And  it  I  do  hold  my  tongue  (replied  Theramenes),  shall 
not  I  suffer  for  it  also  ?" 

He  was  conveyed  to  prison,  where  the  usual  draught  of  hemlock 
was  speedily  administered.  After  he  had  swallowed  it,  Death  of 
there  remained  a  drop  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which  Z!!!^^!!^^^ 
he  jerked  out  on  the  floor  (according  to  the  playful  con-  w»«>>«c*»- 
vivial  pactioe  called  the  Eottabus,  which  was  supposed  to  fur- 
nish an  omen  by  its  sound  in  fieJling,  and  after  which  the  person 
who  had  just  drunk  handed  the  goblet  to  the  guest  whose  turn 
came  next) — ^*  Let  this  (said  he)  be  for  the  gentle  Kritias."' 

The  scene  just  described,  which  ended  in  the  execution  of  Thera- 
menes, is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  tragical  in  ancient  history  ; 
in  spite  of  the  bald  and  meagre  way  in  which  it  is  recounted  by 
Xenophon,  who  has  thrown  all  the  interest  into  the  two  speeches. 
The  atrocious  injustice  by  which  Theramenes  perished — as  well  as 
the  courage  and  self-possession  which  he  displayed  at  the  moment 
of  danger,  and  his  cheerfulness  even  in  the  prison,  not  inferior 
to  that  of  Sokrates  three  years  afterwards — naturally  enUst  the 
wannest  sympathies  of  the  reader  in  his  fitvour,  and  have  tended 
to  exalt  the  positive  estimation  of  hb  character.  During  the  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,'  he  was 
extolled  and  pitied  as  one  of  the  first  martyrs  to  oligarchical  vio- 
lence: later  authors  went  so  far  as  to  number  him  among  the 
chosen  pupils  of  Sokrates.'    But  though  Theramenes  here  became 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  56.  t  8.  66. 

>  See  LysiaB,  Or.  zii.  oont.  EratoBth.  |     *  Diodor.  ziv.  5.    Diodoms  teUa  U8 
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the  victim  of  a  much  worse  man  than  himself,  it  will  not  for  that 
reason  be  proper  to  accord  to  him  our  admiration,  which  his  own 
conduct  will  not  at  all  be  found  to  deserre.    The  reproaches  of 
Kritias  against  him,  founded  on  his  conduct  during  the  preiioiis 
conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  were  in  the  main  well  fotrnded. 
After  having  been  one  of  the  foremost  originators  of  that  con- 
spiracy, he  deserted  his  comrades  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  it  was 
likely  to  fisuL    Kritias  had  doubtless  present  to  his  mind  the  late 
of  Antiphon,  who  had  been  condemned  and  executed  under  the 
accusation  of  Theramenes — together  with  a  reasonable  cooTictioo 
that  the  latter  would  again  turn  against  his  colleagues  in  the  same 
manner,  if  circumstances  should  encourage 'him  to  do  so.     More- 
over, Kritias  was  not  wrong  in  denouncing  the  perfidy  of  Hiera-- 
menes  with  regard  to  the  generals  after  the  battle  of  Aiginus» ; 
the  death  of  whom  he  was  partly  instrumental  in  bringing  about, 
though  only  as  an  auxiliary  cause,  and  not  with  that  extreme 
stretch  of  nefarious  stratagem  which  Xenophon  and  others  have 
imputed  to  him.     He  was  a  selfish,  cunning,  and  faithless  man— » 
ready  to  enter  into  conspiracies,  yet  never  foreseeing  their  conse- 
quences— and  breaking  faith  to  the  ruin  of  colleagues  whom  be 
had  first  encouraged,  when  he  found  them  more  consistrait  and 
thoroughgoing  in  crime  than  himself.^ 

Such  high-handed  violence,  by  Kritias  and  the  majority  of  the 
inereued  Thirty — Carried  though,  even  agunst  a  member  of  their 
^S^mi  o^"^  Board,  by  intimidation  of  the  Senate — left  a  feeling 
the  Thirty,  ^f  disgust  and  disscusion  among  their  own  partisans  from 
which  their  power  never  recovered.  Its  immediate  efiect,  however, 
was  to  i;^nder  them,  apparently  and  in  their  own  estimation,  more 


that  Sokiutte  and  two  of  his  frienda 
were  the  only  peraona  who  stood  for- 
ward to  protect  Therameote,  when  Sa- 
tyrus  was  dragging  him  from  the  altar. 
Plutaroh  (VitrX.  Orat.  p.  836)  ascrihes 
the  same  act  of  generous  forwardness  to 
IsokraUs,  There  is  no  good  ground  for 
believing  it»  either  of  one  or  of  the 
other.  None  but  senators  were  pre- 
sent; and  as  this  senate  had  been  chosen 
by  the  Thirty,  it  is  not  likely  that  either 
Sokratds,  or  Isokratds,  were  among  its 
members.  If  Sokratds  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  the  &ct  would  have  been  no- 
ticed and  brought  out  in  connection 
with  his  subsequent  trial. 

The  manner  in  which  Plutarch  (Con- 
solat.  ad  ApoUon.  c.  6.  p.  105)  states 
the  death  of  Theramenes— that  he  was 
"tortured  to  death"  by  the  Thirty- 


is  an  instance  of  his  loose  speaking. 

Compare  Cicero  i^ut  Uie  death  of 
Theramends  (Tuscul.  Disp.  i.  40,  96). 
His  admiration  for  the  manner  of  death 
of  Theramends  doubtless  contributed  to 
make  him  rank  that  Athenian  with  Tb»> 
mistoklds  and  Periklds  (De  Orat.  iii.  16, 
59).  Aristotle  too  (Plutarch,  KikiM, 
c.  2)  speaks  with  esteem  of  Theramenla, 
ranking  him  in  the  same  general  cate- 
gory with  Nikias  and  Thncydidda  (ion 
of  Melesias),  though  with  oomaidenble 
deduction  and  blame  on  the  score  of 
duplicity. 

^The  epithets  applied  by  Aristo- 
phante  to  Theramends  (Ran.  541-966) 
coincide  nretty  exactly  with  those  in 
the  speech  (just  noticed)  whidi  Xeno- 
phon aacribea  to  Kritiss  against  him. 
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powerful  than  eyer.  All  open  manifestation  of  dissent  being  now 
silenced,  they  proceeded  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  cruel  and  licen- 
tious tyranny.  They  made  proclamation  that  eyery  one  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  Three  Thousand  should  depart  without  tiie 
walls,  in  order  that  they  might  be  undisturbed  masters  within  the 
city :  a  policy  before  resorted  to  by  Periander  of  Corinth  and  other 
Grecian  despots.'  The  numerous  fiigitiyes  expelled  by  this  order 
distributed  themselyes  partiy  in  Peirseus,  partiy  in  the  yarious 
demes  of  Attica.  Both  in  one  and  the  other,  howeyer,  they  were 
seized  by  order  of  the  Thirty,  and  many  of  them  put  to  death,  in 
order  that  their  substance  and  lands  might  be  appropriated  either 
by  the  Thirty  themselyes  or  by  some  fayoured  partisan.*  The  de- 
nunciations of  Batrachus,  iGschylides,  and  other  delators,  became 
more  numerous  than  eyer,  in  order  to  obtain  the  seizure  and  exe- 
cution of  their  private  enemies ;  and  the  oligarchy  were  willing  to 
purchase  any  new  adherent  by  thus  gratifying  his  antipathies  or  his 
rapacity.'  The  subsequent  orators  affirmed  that  more  than  1500 
victims  were  put  to  death  without  trial  by  the  Thirty:^  on  this 
numerical  estimate  littie  stress  is  to  be  laid,  but  the  total  was 
doubtiess  prodigious.  It  became  more  and  more  plain  that  no 
man  was  safe  in  Attica,  so  that  Athenian  emiarants,  many  in  great 
poverty  and  destitution,  were  multiplied  throughout  the  neighbour- 
ing territories — ^in  Megara,  Thebes,  Qropus,  Chalkis,  Argos,  &c.^ 
It  was  not  everywhere  that  these  distressed  persons  could  obtain 
reception,  for  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Thirty,  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  all  the  members  of  their  con- 
federacy from  harbouring  fugitive  Athenians ;  an  edict  which  these 
cities  generously  disobeyed,'  though  probably  the  smaller  Ptlopon- 
nesian  cities  complied.  Without  doubt  this  decree  was  procured 
by  Lysander,  while  his  influence  still  continued  unimpaired. 

But  it  was  not  only  against  the  lives,  properties,  and  liberties,  of 
Athenian  citizens  that  the  Thirty  made  war.    They  were  TbeTbtrt/ 
not  less  solicitous  to  extinguish  tiie  intellectual  force  and  tel^J^' 
education  of  the  city ;  a  project  so  perfectly  in  harmony  ^****'^ 


1  Xenophon.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  1  •  Lysiaa, 
Orat.  zii.  cont.  Eratoeth.  a.  97;  Orat. 
xxzi.  cont.  Philon.  a.  8,  9;  Herakleid. 
Pontic,  o.  5;  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  98. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  c.  ^yotf  9h  tie 
r&v  x^^^f  ^  ubroil  K«d  ot  ^i\oi  rohs 
rolrrmw  hypobs  Hx^**^'  ^^vyivrmw  Z\  4f 
thw  Tluptua,  Ka2  imtvB^w  voXkohs  tyov- 
r«f,  ivtnXi^taf  M4yapa  not  ^fias  r&w 

*  Lyaias,  Or.  xiL  cont.  Eratoath.  a. 
49;  Or.  zxv.  Democrat.  Subvera.  Apo< 


log.  a.  20;  Or.  zzvi.  cont.  Evandr.  a.  23. 

^  .fisohinda,  Fala.  Legat.  c.  24.  p. 
266,  and  cont.  Ktesiph.  c.  86.  p.  455; 
IsokratAi,  Or.  iy.  Panegyr.  a.  131;  Or. 
yU.  Areopag.  a.  76. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  1 ;  Diodor. 
ziv.  6;  Lyaiaa,  Or.  xziy.  a.  28;  Or. 
xxzi.  cont.  Philon.  a.  10. 

'  Lyaiaa,  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratoath.  a. 
98,  ^9h~^Kcani,xo9€w  iKinimr6fAtroi ;  Plu- 
tarch, Lyaand.  c.  99;  Diodor.  xiy.  6; 
Demoath.  de  Rhod.  Libert,  c.  10. 
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both  with  the  sentiment  and  practice  of  Sparta,  that  they  ooimted 
on  the  support  of  their  foreign  allies.    Among  the  ordinaiuses  which 
they  promulgated  was  one,  expressly  forbidding  eyery  one^  ^to 
teach  the  art  of  words ;"  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  translate  lilanally 
the  Greek  expression,  which  bore  a  most  oomprehensiYe  sigiiifica- 
tion,  and  denoted  every  intentional  communication  of  logical,  riie- 
torical,  or  argumentative  improvement — of  literary  critiGiam  and 
composition — and  of  command  over  those  political  and  moral  to|Mcs 
which  formed  the  ordinary  theme  of  discussion.     Such  was  the 
species  of  instruction  which  Sokrates  and  other  Sophists,  eaydi  in 
his  own  way,  communicated  to  the  Athenian  youth.     The  great 
foreign  Sophists  (not  Athenian),  such  as  Prodikus  and  Protagoras 
had  been  (though  perhaps  neither  of  these  two  was  now  alive),  were 
doubtiess  no  longer  in  the  city,  under  the  calamitous  circumstances 
which  had  been  weighing  upon  every  citizen  since  the  defeat  at 
iEgospotami.     But  there  were  abundance  of  native  teachers  <^ 
Sophists,  inferior  in  merit  to  these  distinguished  names,  yet  still 
habitually  employed,  with  more  or  less  success,  in  communicating 
a  species  of  instruction  held  indispensable  to  every  liberal  Athenian. 
The  edict  of  the  Thirty  was  in  fact  a  general  suppression  of  the 
higher  class  of  teachers  or  professors,  above  the  rank  of  the  ele- 
mentary (teacher  of  letters  or)  grammatist     If  such  an  edict  could 
have  been  maintained  in  force  for  a  generation,  combined  with  the 
other  mandates  of  the  Thirty — the  city  out  of  which  Sophokles  and 
Euripides  had  just  died,  and  in  which  Plato  asiA  Isokrates  were  in 
vigorous  age  (the  former  twenty-five,  the  latter  twenty-nine),  would 
have  been  degraded  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  meanest  com- 
munity^n  Greece.     It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  Grecian  despot 
to  suppress  all  those  assemblies  wherein  youths  came  together  for 
the  purpose  of  common  training,  either  intellectual  or  gymnastic; 
as  well  as  the  public  banquets  and  clubs  or  associations, — as  b^ng 
dangerous  to  his  authority,  tending  to  elevation  of  courage,  and  to 
a  consciousness  of  political  rights  among  the  citizens.' 


>  Xenoph.  Memor  i.  2,  81.  Ka2  iw 
ro7s  v6fMis  lyowfre,  xAywtf  rixvnv  fi,ii  Ji- 
idffKfw. — laokntds,  cont.  Sophuit.  Or. 
xiii.    B.    12.     T^r    val9w<nr    riiw   r&r 

Plutarch  (ThemiBtoklds,  o.  19)  affirms 
that  itte  Thirty  oligarchs  during  their 
rule  altered  tiie  position  of  the  rostrum 
in  the  Pnyx  (the  place  where  the  demo* 
cratical  public  assemblies  were  held): 
the  rostrum  had  before  looked  towards 
the  sea,  but  they  turned  it  so  as  to 


make  it  look  towards  the  land,  beouise 
the  maritime  service  and  the  aasocia- 
tions  connected  with  it  were  the  chief 
stimulants  of  demoeratical  sentimeat. 
This  story  has  been  often  copied  and  re> 
asserted  as  if  it  were  an  undoubted  fiwi; 
but  M.  Forchhammer  (Topographie  Ton 
Athen,  p.  289,  in  Kieler,  PhiLL  Stu- 
dien.  1841)  has  shown  it  to  be  untme 
and  even  absurd. 
>  Aiistot.  PoUt.  T.  9,  2. 
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The  enormities  of  the  Thirty  had  provoked  severe  comments  from 
the  philosopher  Sokrates,  whose  life  was  spent  in  conversa-  sokratet  md 
tion  on  instructive  subjects  with  those  young  men  who  ^•'™'^x- 
sought  his  8odety,  though  he  never  took  money  from  any  pupil. 
Such  comments  having  excited  attention,  Kritiasand  Charikles  sent 
for  him,  reminded  him  of  the  prohibitive  law,  and  peremptorily  com- 
manded him  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  all  conversation  with 
youths.  Sokrates  met  the  order  by  putting  some  questions,  to 
those  who  gave  it,  in  his  usual  style  of  puzzling  scrutiny ;  destined 
to  expose  the  vagueness  of  the  terms — and  to  draw  the  line,  or 
rather  to  show  that  no  definite  line  could  be  drawn — between  ttiat 
which  was  permitted  and  that  which  was  forbidden.  But  he  soon 
percrived  that  his  interrogations  produced  only  a  feeling  of  disgust 
and  wrath,  menacing  to  his  own  safety.  The  tyrants  ended  by  re- 
peating their  interdict  in  yet  more  peremptory  terms,  and  by  giving 
Sokrates  to  understand,  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  censures 
which  he  had  cast  upon  them.^ 

Though  our  evidence  does  not  enable  us  to  make  out  the  precise 
dates  of  these  various  oppressions  of  the  Thirty,  yet  it 
seems  probable  that  this  prohibition  of  teaching  must  aecantyof 
have  been  among  their  earlier  enactments ;  at  any  rate,     ^       ^' 
considerably  anterior  to  the  death  of  Theramenes,  and  the  general 
expulsion,  out  of  the  walls,  of  all  except  the  privileged  Three 
Thousand.    Their  dominion  continued,  without  any  armed  oppo- 
sition made  to  it,  for  about  eight  months  from  the  capture  of 
Athens  by  Lysander — ^that  is,  from  about  April  to  December 
404  B.O.    The  measure  of  their  iniquity  then  became  full.    They 
had  accumulated  against  themselves,  both  in  Attica  and.  among 
the  exiles  in  the  circumjacent  territories,  suffering  and  exasperated 
enemies;  while  they  had  lost  the  sympathy  of  Thebes,  Megara, 
and  Corinth — and  were  less  heartily  supported  by  Sparta. 

During  these  important  eight  months,   the   general   feeling 
throughout  Greece  had  become  materially  different  both  ondoai  ai- 
towards  Athens  and  towards  Sparta.    At  the  moment  ^^1^^°!^' 
when  the  long  war  was  first  brought  to  a  dose — fear,  Sl?S5t!S* 
antipathy,  and  vengeance  against  Athens  had  been  the  ^^^^«^ 
reigning  sentiments,  both  among  the  confederates  of  Sparta  and 
among  the  revolted  members  of  the  extinct  Athenian  empire ;  a 
sentiment  which  prevailed  among  them  indeed  to  a  greater  degree 
than  among  the  Spartans  themselves — ^who  resisted  it,  and  granted 
to  Athens  a  capitulation  at  a  time  when  many  of  theur  allies 

'  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  2,  33-39. 
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pressed  for  the  harshest  measures.  To  this  resolntion  they  were 
determined  partly  by  the  still  remmning  force  of  ancient  eympathy 
— ^partly  by  the  odium  which  would  have  been  sure  to  follow  the 
act  of  expelling  the  Athenian  population,  however  it  mig^ht  be 
talked  of  beforehand  as  a  meet  punishment — partly  too  by  the 
policy  of  Lysander,  who  contemplated  the  keeping  of  Athens  in 
the  same  dependence  on  Sparta  and  on  himself,  and  by  the  same 
means,  as  the  other  outlying  cities  in  which  he  had  planted  his 
Dekarchies. 

So  soon  as  Athens  was  humbled,  deprived  of  her  fleet  and 
walled  port,  and  rendered  innocuous — the  great  bond  of 
tbeaiuetof    commou  fcar  which  had  held  the  allies  to  Sparta  dis- 
JSa^  In  the    appeared ;  and  while  the  paramount  antipathy  on  the 
m*^refti0^  part  of  those  allies  towards  Athens  gradually  died  away, 
bySfMTta.      ^  sentiment   of  jealousy  and  apprehension   of  Sparta 
sprang  up  in  its  place,  on  the  part  of  the  leading  states  among 
them.     For  such  a  sentiment  there  was  more  than  one  reason. 
Lysander  had  brought  home  not  only  a  large  sum  of  money, 
but  valuable  spoils  of  other  kinds,  and  many  captive  triremies, 
at  the  close  of  the  war.     As  the  success  had  been  achievod 
by  the  joint  exertions  of  all  the  allies,  so  the  fruits  of  it  belonged 
in  equity  to  all  of  them  jointly — ^not  to  Sparta  alone.     The  The- 
bans  and  Corinthians  preferred  a  formal  claim  to  be  allowed  to 
share ;  and  if  the  other  allies  abstained  from  openly  backing  the 
demand,  we  may  £Eurly  presume  that  it  was  not  from  any  difierent 
construction  of  the  equity  of  the  case,  but  from  fear  of  offending 
Sparta.    In  the  testimonial  erected  by  Lysander  at  Delphi,  com- 
memorative of  the  triumph,  he  had  included  not  only  his  own 
brazen  statue,  but  that  of  each  commander  of  the  allied  contin- 
gents ;  thus  formally  admitting  the  allies  to  share  in  the  honorary 
results,  and  tacitly  sanctioning  their  claim  to  the  lucrative  results 
also.     Nevertheless  the  demand  made  by  the  Thebans  and  Corin- 
thians was  not  only  repelled,  but  almost  resented  as  an  insult ; 
especially  by   Lysander,  whose  influence  was  at  that  moment 
almost  omnipotent.^ 

That  the  Lacedsemonians  should  have  withheld  from  the  allies 


^  Justin  (vi.  10)  mentioiui  the  do- 
mand  thus  made  and  refused.  Plutarch 
(Lysand.  c.  27)  states  the  demand  as 
having  been  made  by  the  Thebans  alonef 
which  I  disbelieve.  Xenophon,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  disorderly  arrange- 
ment of  hcta  in  his  Hellenika,  does  not 
mention  the  circumstance  in  its  proper 


place,  but  alludes  to  it  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  as  having  before  occurred  (Hel- 
1^.  iu.  5,  5).  He  also  specifies  by  name 
no  one  but  the  Thebans  as  having  ac- 
tually made  the  demand;  yet  there  is  a 
subsequent  passage,  which  shows  that 
not  only  the  Corinthians,  but  other 
allies  also,  sympathised  in  it  (iii.  5, 12). 
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a  share  in  this  money,  demonstrates  still  more  the  great  ascendency 
of  Lysander — ^because  there  was  a  conaderable  party  at  Sparta 
itself,  who  protested  altogether  against  the  reception  of  so  much 
gold  and  silver,  as  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  Lykurgus,  and 
fatal  to  the  peculiar  morality  of  Sparta.  An  ancient  Spartan, 
Skiraphidas  or  Phlogidas,  took  the  lead  in  calling  for  exdusiye 
adherence  to  the  old  Spartan  money — heavy  iron  difficult  to  carry. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Lysander  and  his  friends  obtained 
admission  for  the  treasure  into  Sparta ;  under  special  proviso,  that 
it  should  be  for  the  exclusive  purposes  of  the  government,  and 
that  no  private  citizen  should  ever  circulate  gold  or  silver.^  The 
existence  of  such  traditionary  repugnance  among  the  Spartans 
would  have  seemed  likely  to  induce  them  to  be  just  towards  their 
allies,  since  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  Measure  would  have 
gone  far  to  remove  the  difficulty;  yet  they  nevertheless  kept 
itaU. 

But  besides  such  special  offence  given  to  the  allies,  the  conduct 
of  Sparta  in  other  ways  showed  that  she  intended  to  turn 
the  victory  to  her  own  account  Lysander  was  at  this  u^^d^ 
moment  all-powerful,  playing  his  own  game  under  the  ^  ^ 
name  of  Sparta.  His  position  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
regent  Pausanias  had  been  after  the  victory  of  Platiea ;  and  his 
talents  for  making  use  of  the  position  incomparably  superior. 
The  magnitude  of  his  successes,  as  well  as  the  eminent  ability 
which  he  had  displayed,  justified  abundant  eulogy  ;  but  in  his 
case,  the  eulogy  was  carried  to  the  length  of  something  like 
worship.  Altars  were  erected  to  him;  paeans  or  hymns  were 
composed  in  his  honour ;  the  Ephesians  set  up  his  statue  in  the 
temple  of  their  goddess  Artemis,  while  the  Samians  not  only 
erected  a  statue  to  him  at  Olympia,  but  even  altered  the  name 
of  their  great  festival — ^the  HersBa— to  Lynandria?  Several  con- 
temporary poets — ^Antilochus,  Choerilus,  Nikeratus,  and  Anti- 
machus — devoted  themselves  to  sing  his  glories  and  profit  by  his 
rewards. 

Such  excess  of  flattery  was  calculated  to  turn  the  head  even  of 
the  most  virtuous  Greek.     With  Lysander,  it  had  the  his  over- 
effect  of  substituting,  in  place  of  that  assumed  smooth-  I!i^|^_ 
ness  of  manner  with  which  he  began  his  command,  an  d£Stad£* 
insulting  harshness  and  arrogance  corresponding  to  the  ^^^^^^ 


^  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  17;  Plutarch, 
Institut.  Iacoo.  p.  239. 
'  Pausanias,  tL  3,   6.    The  Saxnian 
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really  unmeasured  ambition  which  he  cherished.^ 
prompted  him  to  aggrandise  Sparta  separately,  without  any 
thought  of  her  allies,  in  order  to  exercise  dominion  in  her  name. 
He  had  already  established  Dekarchies,  or  oligarchies  of  Ten,  in 
many  of  the  insular  and  Asiatic  cities,  and  an  oligarchy  of  Thirty 
in  Athens ;  all  composed  of  yehement  partisans  diosen  by  hiTti»>lfj 
dependent  upon  him  for  support,  and  devoted  to  his  objects.  To 
the  eye  of  an  impartial  obseryer  in  Greece,  it  seemed  as  if  all 
these  cities  had  been  converted  into  dependendes  of  Sparta,'and 
were  intended  to  be  held  in  that  condition;  under  l^iartan 
authority,  exercised  by  and  through  Lysander.'  Instead  of  that 
general  freedom  which  had  been  promised  as  an  incentive  to  revolt 
against  Athens,  a  Spartan  empire  had  been  constituted  in  place 
of  the  extinct  Athenian :  with  a  tribute,  amounting  to  1000  talents 
annually,  intended  to  be  assessed  upon  the  component  cities  and 
islands.' 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  such  a  state  of  feeling  on  the  part 
df  the  allies  of  Sparta,  the  enormities  perpetrated  by  the 


excfted  in      Thirty  at  Athens  and  by  the  Lysandrian  dekarchies  in 

Orceoe  by  Um  •  • 

enonnitieeof  thc  othcr  dtics,  would  be  heard  with  sympathy  for  the 
^^'  sufferers ;  and  without  that  strong  anti- Athenian  senti- 
ment which  had  reigned  a  few  months  before.  But — ^what  vras 
of  still  greater  importance — even  at  Sparta  itself,  opposition  began 
to  spring  up  against  the  measures  and  the  person  of  Lysander. 
If  the  leading  men  at  Sparta  had  felt  jealous  even  of  Kasidas, 
who  offended  tiiem  only  by  unparalleled  success  and  merit  as  a 
commander^ — ^much  more  would  the  same  feeling  be  aroused 
against  Lysander,  who  displayed  an  overweening  insolence,  and 
was  worshipped  with  an  ostentatious  flattery,  not  inferior  to  that 
opooeiuon  of  Paussuias  after  the  battie  of  Platsa.  Another  Paa- 
fttspam-'  sanias,  son  of  Pleistoanax,  was  now  king  of  Sparta,  in 
■a^  r  conjunction  with  Agis.  Upon  him  the  feeling  of  jealousy 
against  Lysander  told  with  especial  force,  as  it  did  afterwards 
upon  Agesilaus  the  successor  of  Agis ;  not  unaccompanied  pro- 


1  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  18,  19. 

*  Xen<^h.  HeUen.  U.  4,  30.  05r«  82 
vpoxtfpo^vrtBW^  nav<rayiaf  6  iScurtXc^s  (of 
Sparta),  ^or^tras  Ayadif9p^  cl  Kor^tp' 
yturiiivof  ravra  fLfui  /t^y  ciSoKift^croi,  Sfta 
8c  til  as  v  o  tit  <r  0  tr  o  rks*h9^vat, 
'K€i<ras  r&v  *E4>6pwv  rp€7s,  i^dygt  ^ftovpdy, 
Bvvc/tokto  9t  ical  ol  ^ififiaxoi  irciyrcs, 
r\^v  Bourr&v  ictd  KopipBittv.  OSroi  V 
(\€yoy  fi^p  Srt  oh  wofjU(oi€y  €^f>K€iy  hy 
ffTpartv6fifP0t  ^t*  *AOrfytUovs,  fuyS^y  to- 


pdnneovZow  woiovrrar  Mwparr9P  ^k 
ravrof  8ti  kyiypmiTKOv  Aaxc* 
Zaiiiovlovs  fiovXofA4y9vs  t^w 
r&w  *KBnyaitfV  x^P'^"  9lK9taw 
Ka\  witrriip  roiiicardau  GkNn- 
pare  also  iii.  5,  12,  13,  respeeting  ^ 
sentimenta  entertained  in  Greece  about 
the  conduct  of  the  Laoedsemomana. 

•  Diodor.  xiv,  10-13. 

*  Thucyd.  iv. 
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bably  with  suspicion  (which  subsequent  eyents  justified)  that 
Lysander  was  aiming  at  some  interference  with  the  regal  privi- 
leges. Nor  is  it  unfair  to  suppose  that  Pausanias  was  animated 
by  motives  more  patriotic  than  mere  jealousy;  and  that  the 
rapacious  cruelty,  which  everywhere  dishonoured  the  new  oligar- 
chies, both  shocked  his  better  feelings  and  inspired  him  with  fears 
for  the  stability  of  the  system.  A  fiuther  circumstance  which 
weakened  the  influence  of  Lysander  at  Sparta  was  the  annual 
change  of  Ephors,  which  took  place  about  the  end  of  September 
or  beginning  of  October.  Those  Ephors,  under  whom  his  grand 
success  and  the  capture  of  Athens  had  been  consummated,  and 
who  had  lent  themselves  entirely  to  his  views,  passed  out  of  office 
in  September  404  B.G.,  and  gave  place  to  others  more  disposed  to 
second  Pausanias. 

I  remarked,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  much  more  honour- 
able for  Sparta,  and  how  much  less  unfortunate  for  Athens  juiokn^ 
and  for  the  rest  of  Greece,  the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesian  H^*^ 
war  would  have  been — ^if  Kallikratidas  had  gained  and  i4«»>der. 
survived  the  battle  of  Arginusse,  so  as  to  close  it  then,  and  to 
acquire  for  himself  that  personal  ascendency  which  the  victorious 
general  was  sure  to  exercise  over  the  numerous  re-arrangements 
consequent  on  peace.  We  see  how  important  was  the  personal 
character  of  the  general  so  placed,  when  we  follow  the  proceedings 
of  Lysander  during  the  year  after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami. 
His  personal  views  were  the  grand  determining  circumstance 
throughout  Greece ;  regulating  both  the  measures  of  Sparta  and 
the  fate  of  the  conquered  cities.  Throughout  the  latter,  rapacious 
and  cruel  oligarchies  were  organized — of  Ten  in  most  cities,  but 
of  Thirty  in  Athens — all  acting  under  the  power  and  protection 
of  Sparta,  but  in  real  subordination  to  his  ambition.  Because  he 
happened  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  selfish  thirst  for  power, 
the  measures  of  Sparta  were  divested  not  merely  of  all  Pan-Hellenic 
spirit,  but  even  to  a  great  degree,  of  reference  to  her  own  con- 
federates— and  concentrated  upon  the  acquisition  of  imperial  pre- 
ponderance for  herself.  Now  if  Kallikratidas  had  been  the 
ascendent  person  at  this  critical  juncture,  not  only  such  narrow 
and  baneful  impulses  would  have  been  comparatively  inoperative, 
but  the  leading  state  would  have  been  made  to  set  the  example  of 
recommending,  of  organizing,  and  if  necessary,  of  enforcing, 
arrangements  fiaivourable  to  Pan-Hellenic  brotherhood.  Kalli- 
kratidas would  not  only  have  refused  to  lend  himself  to  Dekarchies 
governing  by  his  force  and  for  his  purposes,  in  the  subordinate 
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cities — but  he  would  have  dificountenanced  such  conspinides, 
wherever  they  tended  to  arise  spontaneously.  No  ruffian  like 
Kritias,  no  crafty  schemer  like  Theramenes,  would  have  redconed 
upon  his  lud  as  they  presumed  upon  the  friendship  of  Lysaiider. 
Probably  he  would  have  left  the  government  of  each  city  to  its 
own  natural  tendencies,  oligarchical  or  democratical ;  interfering 
only  in  special  cases  of  actual  and  pronounced  necesBity.  Now 
the  influence  of  an  ascendent  state,  employed  for  such  porpoaes 
and  emphatically  discarding  all  private  ends  for  the  aooomplkh- 
ment  of  a  stable  Pan-Hellenic  sentiment  and  fraternity — employed 
too  thus,  at  a  moment  when  so  many  of  the  Greek  towns  were  in 
the  throes  of  re-organization,  having  to  take  up  a  new  political 
course  in  reference  to  the  altered  circumstances — ^is  an  element  of 
which  the  force  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  prodigious  as  well 
as  beneficial.  What  degree  of  positive  good  might  have  been 
wrought,  by  a  noble-minded  victor  under  sudi  special  circum- 
stances— we  cannot  presume  to  affirm  in  detail.  But  it  would 
have  been  no  mean  advantage,  to  have  preserved  Greece  from 
beholding  and  feeling  such  enormous  powers  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  like  Lysander ;  through  whose  management  the  worst  ten- 
dencies of  an  imperial  city  were  studiously  magnified  by  the 
exorbitance  of  individual  ambition.  It  was  to  him  exclusively 
that  the  Thirty  in  Athens,  and  the  Dekarchies  elsewhere^  owed 
both  their  existence  and  their  means  of  oppression. 

It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  explain  the  general  changes 
svmtNiUiyat  which  had  gone  on  in  Greece  and  in  Grecian  feeling 
ei^whLra^  during  the  eight  months  succeeding  the  capture  of 
Ithe^  Athens  in  March  404  B.C.,  in  order  that  we  may  under- 
•^**-  stand  the  position  of  the  Thirty  oligarchs  or  Tyrants  at 

Athens,  and  of  the  Athenian  population  both  in  Attica  and  in 
exile,  about  the  beginning  of  December  in  the  same  year — ^the 
period  which  we  have  now  reached.  We  see  how  it  was  that 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Megara,  who  in  March  had  been  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  the  Athenians,  had  now  become  alienated  both  from 
Sparta  and  from  the  Lysandrian  Thirty,  whom  they  viewed  as 
viceroys  of  Athens  for  separate  Spartan  benefit.  We  see  how  the 
basis  was  thus  laid  of  sympathy  for  the  suffering  exUes  who  fled 
from  Attica ;  a  feeling  which  the  recital  of  the  endless  enormities 
perpetrated  by  Kritias  and  his  colleagues  inflamed  every  day  more 
and  more.  We  discern  at  the  same  time  how  the  Thirty,  while 
thus  incurring  enmity  both  in  and  out  of  Attica,  were  at  the 
same  time  losing  the  hearty  support  of  Sparta,  from  the  decline  of 
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Lysander's  influence,  and  the  growing  opposition  of  his  rivals  at 
home. 

In  spite  of  formal  prohibition  from  Spartan-obtained  doubtless 
under  the  influence  of  Lysander — the  Athenian  emigrants  ThnsyimiiM 
had  obtained  shelter  in  all  the  states  bordering  on  Attica.  ^^J^^ 
It  was  from  Bceotia  that  they  struck  the  first  blow.  ^^^ 
Thrasybulus,  Anytus,  and  Archinus,  starting  from  Thebes  •"**• 
with  the  sympathy  of  the  Theban  public  and  with  substantial 
aid  from  Ismenias  and  other  wealthy  citizens — at  the  head  of  a 
small  band  of  exiles  stated  variously  at  30,  60,  70,  or  somewhat 
above  100  men,^ — seized  Phyle,  a  frontier  fortress  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Attica,  lying  on  the  direct  road  between  Athens  and 
Thebes.    Probably  it  had  no  garrison ;  for  the  Thirty,  acting  in ' 
the  interest  of  Laced«monian  predominance,  had  dismantied  all 
the  outiying  fortresses  in  Af^ca;'   so  that  Thrasybulus  accom- 
plished his  purpose  without  resistance.    TherThirty  marched  out 
fix>m  Athens  to  attack  him,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  com- 
prising the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  who  formed  their  guard,  the 
Three  Thousand  privileged  citizens,  and  all  the  Knights  or  Horse- 
men.    Probably  the  small  company  of  Thrasybulus  was  reinforced 
by  fresh  accessions  of  exiles,  as  soon  as  he  was  known  to  ^have 
occupied  the  fort.     For  by  the  time  that  the  Thirty  with  tiieir 
assailing  force  arrived,  he  was  in  condition  to  repel  a  vigorous 
assault  made  by  the  younger  soldiers,  with  considerable  loss  to  the 
aggressors. 

Disappointed  in  their  direct  attack,  the  Thirty  laid  plans  for 
blockading  Phyle,  where  they  knew  that  there  was  no  Farther 
stock  of  provisions.     But  hardly  had  their  operations  ii^^^ias 
commenced,  when  a  snowstorm  fell,  so  abundant  and  'i^S^[^^^ 
violent,  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  position  '^**»«o»- 
and  retire  to  Athens,  leaving  much  of  their  baggage  in  the  hands 
of  the  garrison  at  Pbyl&    In  the  language  of  Thrasybulus,  this 
storm  was  characterized  as  providential,  since  the  weather  had 
been  very  fine  until  the  moment  preceding — and  since  it  gave 
time  to  receive  reinforcements  which   made  him  700  strong.' 
Though  tiie  weather  was  such,  that  the  Thirty  did  not  choose  to 


'  Xeno]^.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  2;  Diodor. 
xiv.  32 ;  PauaaiL  i.  29,  3 ;  Ljobe,  Or. 
xiii.  oont.  Agorat.  sect.  84;  Justin,  v. 
9 ;  JEaobm^  oont.  Kteuphon.  c.  62.  p. 
437 ;  Bemosth.  cont.  Timokrat.  o.  34.  p. 
742.  JBflchindB  aUots  more  than  100 
followers  to  the  oaptora  of  Phyld. 

The  sympathy  which  the  Athenian 


exiles  found  at  Thebes  is  attested  in  a 
fragment  of  Lysiaa — ap.  Dionys.  Hal. 
Jud.  de  Lysia,  p.  594  (Fragm.  47,  ed 
Bekker). 

'  Lyaias,  Or.  zii  oont.  Eratoeth.  s. 
41.  p.  124. 

*  Xenoph.  HeUen.  iL  4,  2,  5,  14. 
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keep  their  main  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  PhylS,  and  perhaps 
the  Three  Thousand  themselves  were  not  sufficiently  hearty  in  the 
cause  to  allow  it — ^yet  they  sent  their  LacedaBmonians  and  two 
tribes  of  Athenian  Horsemen  to  restrain  the  excursions  of  the 
garrison.  This  body  Thrasybulus  contrived  to  attack  by  surprise. 
Descending  from  Phyle  by  night>  he  halted  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  their  position  until  a  little  before  daybreak,  when  the  night- 
watch  had  just  broken  up,'  and  when  the  grooms  were  making  a 
noise  in  rubbing  down  Uie  horses.  Just  at  that  moment  the 
hoplites  from  Fhyle  rushed  upon  them  at  a  running  pace — found 
every  man  unprepared,  some  even  in  their  beds — and  dispersed 
them  with  scarcely  any  resistance.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
hoplites  and  a  few  horsemen  were  slain,  while  abundance  of  arms 
and  stores  were  captured  and  carried  back  to  Fhyle  in  triumph.' 
News  of  the  defeat  was  speedily  conveyed  to  the  city,  from  whence 
the  remaining  Horsemen  immediately  came  forth  to  the  rescue,  but 
could  do  nothing  more  than  protect  the  carrying  off  of  the  dead. 

This  successful  engagement  sensibly  changed  the  relative  sitna- 
DiMord  tion  of  parties  in  Attica ;  encouraging  the  exiles  as  much 
oiigucbyat  as  it  depressed  the  Thirty.  Even  among  the  partisans 
"  of  the  latter  at  Athens,  dissension  began  to  arise.  The 
minority  whidi  had  sympathised  with  Theramenes,  as 
well  as  that  portion  of  the  Three  Thousand  who  were  least  com- 
promised as  accomplices  in  the  recent  enormities,  began  to  waver 
so  manifestly  in  their  alle^ance,  that  Kritias  and  his  colleagues 
felt  some  doubt  of  being  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  aty. 
They  resolved  to  secure  Eleuos  and  the  bland  of  Salamis,  as 
places  of  safety  and  resource  in  case  of  being  compelled  to  evacuate 
Athens.  They  accordingly  went  to  Eleusis  with  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Athenian  Horsemen ;  under  pretence  of  examining 
into  the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  number  of  its  defenders,  so 
as  to  determine  what  amount  of  farther  garrison  would  be 
necessary.  All  the  Eleusinians  disposed  and  qualified  for  armed 
service  were  ordered  to  come  in  person  and  give  in  their  names 
to  the  Thirty,*  in  a  building  having  its  postern  opening  on  to 


•eilnraof 
theBlecu 


'  See  an  analogous  case  of  a  Laoedse- 
monian  army  suiprised  by  the  Thebans 
at  this  dangerous  hour — Xenoph.  Hel- 
len.  Tii.  i.  16:  oompare  Xenoph.  Ma- 
gistr.  Equit.  vii.  12. 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  5,  7.  Dio- 
doruB  (ziv.  32,  33)  represents  the  occa- 
sion of  this  battle  somewhat  differently. 
I  follow  the  account  of  Xenophon. 


*  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii  4.  S.  I  appre- 
hend that  ianyoi^a^ai  hers  refers  to 
prospective  military  senrioe;  ss  in  id. 
5,  29,  snd  in  Cyropnd.  ii.  1,  18,  19. 
The  words  in  the  context  w6&^s  ^v- 
Xa«ci|s  vpotrZ€^4roirro  attostthat 
such  is  the  meaning;  though  the  oom- 
mentators,  and  Stum  in  his  Lexicon 
Xenophonteum,  interpret  difibrsntly. 
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the  seabeach;  along  which  were  posted  the  Horsemen  and  the 
attendants  from  Athens.  Each  Eleusinian  hoplite,  after  haying 
presented  himself  and  returned  his  name  to  the  Thirty,  was 
ordered  to  pass  out  through  this  exit,  where  each  man  suceessiyely 
found  himself  in  the  power  of  the  Horsemen,  and  was  fettered  by 
the  attendants.  LyEomachus,  the  Hipparch  or  commander  of  the 
Horsemen,  was  directed  to  convey  all  these  prisoners  to  Athens, 
and  hand  them  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Eleven.^  Having  thus 
seized  and  carried  away  from  Eleusis  every  citizen  whose  senti- 
ments or  whose  energy  they  suspected,  and  having  left  a  force  of 
their  own  adherents  in  the  place,  the  Thirty  returned  to  Athens. 
At  the  same  time,  it  appears,  a  umilar  visit  and  seizure  of  prisoners 
was  made  by  some  of  them  in  Salamis.*  On  the  next  day,  they 
convoked  at  Athens  their  Three  Thousand  privileged  hoplites — 
together  with  all  the  remaining  horsemen  who  had  not  been 
emjdoyed  at  Eleuas  or  Salamis — in  the  Odeon,  half  of  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Laoedsemonian  garrison  under  anus*  **  Gentle- 
men (said  Kritias,  addressing  his  countrymen),  we  keep  up  the 
government  not  less  for  your  benefit  than  for  our  own.  You  must 
therefore  share  with  us  in  the  danger,  as  well  as  in  the  honour, 
of  our  position.  Here  are  these  Eleusinian  prisoners  awaiting 
sentence :  you  must  pass  a  vote  condemning  them  all  to  death,  in 
order  that  your  hopes  and  fears  may  be  identified  with  ours." 
He  then  pointed  to  a  spot  immediately  before  him  and  in  his  view, 
directing  each  man  to  deposit  upon  it  his  pebble  of  condemnation 
visibly  to  every  one.'  I  have  before  remarked  that  at  Athens, 
open  voting  was  well  known  to  be  the  same  thing  as  voting  under 
constraint:  timere  was  no  security  for  free  and  genuine  sufirage 
except  by  making  it  secret  as  well  as  numerous.  Kritias  was 
obeyed,  without  reserve  or  exception :  probably  any  dissentient 
would  have  been  put  to  death  on  the  spot.  All  the  prisoners, 
seemingly  three  hundred  in  number,^  were  condemned  by  the  same 
vote,  and  executed  forthwith. 

Though  this  atrodty  gave  additional  satisfaction  and  confidence 
to  the  most  violent  friends  of  ILritias,  it  probably  alienated  a 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  xL  4,  8.  ^dp^tw  r^p  ^t^^op.    Compare  Ly- 


*  Both  LysiM  (Orat.  zii.  eont.  Era- 
toath.  fl.  53 ;  Orai.  ziii.  oont  Aiporat.  a. 
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Sther  theee  two  aimilar  proceedinga  at 
euaia    and   at    Salamia.     Xenophon 
mentiona  only  the  affiur  at  Eleusis. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii  4,  9.  A^i^at  Z4 
ri  X^^^»   ^'  rovTO   MXcvo'c  ^ayfpkp 
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greater  number  of  others,  and  weakened  the  Thirty  instead  of 
ThraqybQius  Strengthening  them.  It  contributed  in  part,  we  can  hardly 
hiSSSdtin  doubt,  to  the  bold  and  decisive  resolution  now  taken 
vdrmoM.  ^j  Thrasybulus,  five  days  after  his  late  success,  of 
marching  by  night  from  Phyle  to  Peirseus.^  His  force,  though 
somewhat  increased,  was  still  no  more  than  1000  men ;  altogether 
inadequate  by  itself  to  any  considerable  enterprise,  had  he  not 
counted  on  positive  support  and  junction  from  fr'esh  comrades^ 
together  with  a  still  greater  amount  of  negative  support  frt>m 
disgust  or  indifierence  towards  the  Thirty.  He  was  indeed 
speedily  joined  by  many  sympathising  countrymen,  but  few  of 
them,  since  the  general  disarming  manoeuvre  of  the  oligarchs,  bad 
heavy  armour.  Some  had  light  shields  and  darts,  but  others 
were  wholly  unarmed,  and  could  merely  serve  as  throwers  of 
stones.* 

Peirseus  was  at  this  moment  an  open  town,  deprived  of  its 
The  Thirty  fortificatious  as  well  as  of  those  Long  Walls  which  had 
21^1^^  so  long  connected  it  with  Athens.  It  was  also  of  large 
KriuaTiB  compass,  and  required  an  ampler  force  to  defend  it  than 
slain.  Thrasybulus    could    muster.      Accordingly,   when   the 

Thirty  marched  out  of  Athens  the  next  morning  to  attack  him, 
with  their  ftiU  force  of  Athenian  hoplites  and  Horsemen,  and  with 
the  Lacedsemonian  garrison  besides — ^he  in  vain  attempted  to 
maintain  against  them  the  great  carriage-road  which  led  dovm 
to  Peirseus.  He  was  compelled  to  concentrate  his  forces  in 
Munychia — ^the  easternmost  portion  of  the  aggregate  called  Pei- 
raeus,  nearest  to  the  Bay  of  Phalerum,  and  comprising  one  of 
those  three  ports  which  had  once  sustained  the  naval  power  of 
Athens.  Thrasybulus  occupied  the  temple  of  Artemis  Munychia, 
and  the  adjoining  Bendideion,  situated  in  the  midst  of  Munychia, 
and  accessible  only  by  a  street  of  steep  ascent.  In  the  rear  of  his 
hoplites,  whose  files  were  ten  deep,  were  posted  the  darters  and 
slingers;  the  ascent  being  so  steep  that  these  latter  could  cast 
their  missiles  over  the  heads  of  the  hoplites  in  their  front.  Pre- 
sently Kritias  and  the  Thirty,  having  first  mustered  in  the  market- 
place of  Peiraeus  (called  die  Hippodamian  Agora),  were  seen 
approaching  with  their  superior  numbers;  mounting  the  hill  in 
close  array,  with  hoplites  not  less  than  fifty  in  depth.  Thrasy- 
bulus— after  an  animated  exhortation  to  his  soldiers,  reminding 
them  of  the  wrongs  which  they  had  to  avenge,  and  dwelling  upon 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  li.  4,  10, 13.  ^ii.ipw  wdfomip,  ko. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii  4,  12. 
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the  advantages  of  their  position,  which  exposed  the  close  ranks  of 
the  enemy  to  the  destructive  effect  of  missiles  and  would  force 
them  to  crouch  under  their  shields  so  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  a 
charge  with  the  spear  in  front — waited  patiently  until  they  came 
within  distance,  standing  in  the  foremost  rank  with  the  prophet 
(habitually  consulted  before  a  battle)  by  his  side.  The  latter, 
a  brave  and  devoted  patriot,  while  promising  victory,  had  exhorted 
his  comrades  not  to  charge  until  some  one  on  their  own  side 
should  be  slain  or  wounded :  he  at  the  same  time. predicted  his 
own  death  in  the  conflict.  When  the  troops  of  the  Thirty  advanced 
near  enough  in  ascending  the  hill,  the  light-armed  in  the  rear  of 
Thrasybulus  poured  upon  them  a  shower  of  darts  over  the  heads 
of  their  own  hoplites,  with  considerable  effect  As  they  seemed 
to  waver,  seeking  to  cover  themselves  with  their  shields,  and  thus 
not  seeing  well  before  them — the  prophet,  himself  seemingly  in 
arms,  set  the  example  of  rushing  forward,  was  the  first  to  close 
with  the  enemy,  and  perished  in  the  onset  Thrasybulus  with  the 
main  body  of  hoplites  followed  him,  charged  vigorously  down  the 
hill,  and  after  a  smart  resistance,  drove  them  back  in  disorder, 
with  the  loss  of  seventy  men.  What  was  of  still  greater  moment 
— Kritias  and  Hippomachus,  who  headed  their  troops  on  the  left, 
were  among  the  slain ;  together  with  Charmides  son  of  Glaukon, 
one  of  the  ten  oligarchs  who  had  been  placed  to  manage  Peiraeus.^ 
This  great  and  important  advants^  left  the  troops  of  Thra- 
sybulus in  possession  of  seventy  of  the  enemy's  dead,  ooiioqiiT 
whom  they  stripped  of  their  arms,  but  not  of  their  SSSf^ce 
clothing,  in  token  of  respect  for  fellow-countrymen.*  So  ^  mST 
disheartened,  lukewarm,  and  disunited  were  the  hoplites  ^^^ 
of  the  Thirty,  in  spite  of  their  great  superiority  of  number,  that 
they  sent  to  solicit  the  usual  truce  for  burying  the  dead.  Such 
request  being  of  course  granted,  the  two  contending  parties  became 
intermingled  with  each  other  in  the  performance  of  the  funereal 
duties.  Amidst  so  impressive  a  scene,  their  common  feelings  as 
Athenians  and  fellow-countrymen  were  forcibly  brought  back, 
and  many  friendly  observations  were  interchanged  among  them. 
Eleokritus — herald  of  the  Mysts  or  communicants  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  respected  Gentes 
in  the  state — was  among  the  exiles.  His  voice  was  peculiarly 
loud,  and  the  function  which  he  held  enabled  him  to  obtain  silence 
while  he  addressed  to  the  citizens  serving  with  the  Thirty  a 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  uL  4, 12,  20. 

*  Xcmoph.  HeUen.  ii.  4,  19;  Coniel.  Nepos,  Thnwybul.  c.  2. 
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touching  and  emphatic  remonstrance: — ^*Why  are  you  thus 
driving  us  into  banishment,  fellow-citizens  ?  Why  are  you  seeking 
to  kill  us  ?  We  have  never  done  you  the  least  harm :  we  hav6 
partaken  with  you  in  religious  rites  and  festivals :  we  have  been 
your  companions  in  chorus,  in  school,  and  in  army:  we  have 
braved  a  thousand  dangers  with  you  by  land  and  sea  in  defence 
of  our  common  safety  and  freedom.  I  adjure  you  by  our  common 
gods,  paternal  and  maternal — ^by  our  common  kindred  and  com- 
panionship— desist  from  thus  wronging  your  country  in  obedience 
to  these  nefarious  Thirty,  who  have  slain  as  many  citizens  in  eight 
months,  for  their  own  private  gains,  as  the  Peloponnenans  in  ten 
years  of  war.  These  are  the  men  who  have  plunged  us  into 
wicked  and  odious  war  one  against  another,  when  we  might  live 
together  in  peace.  Be  assured  that  your  sliun  in  this  battle  have 
cost  us  as  many  tears  as  they  have  cost  you.^ " 

Such  affecting  appeals,  proceeding  from  a  man  of  respected 
j^i^^^^y,,,,^^  station  like  Kleokritus  and  doubtless  from  others  also, 
jgJ^J*^  began  to  work  so  sensibly  on  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
d^^n  ^^  Athens,  that  the  Thirty  were  obliged  to  give  orders 
oftheThirtgr  for  immediately  returning:  which  Thrasybulus  did  not 
mentoftbe  attempt  to  prevent,  though  it  might  have  been  in  his 
Thirty  fo  to  powcr  to  do  SO.*  But  their  ascendency  had  received  a 
shock  from  which  it  never  fully  recovered.  On  the  next 
day  they  appeared  downcast  and  dispirited  in  the  senate,  which 
was  itsdf  thinly  attended ;  while  the  privileged  Three  Thousand, 
marshalled  in  difierent  companies  on  guard,  were  everywhere  in 
discord  and  partial  mutiny.  Those  among  them  who  had  been 
most  compromised  in  the  crimes  of  the  Thirty,  were  strenuous  in 
upholding  the  existing  authority ;  but  such  as  had  been  less  guilty 
protested  against  the  continuance  of  so  unholy  a  war,  declaring 
that  the  Thirty  could  not  be  permitted  to  bring  Athens  to  utter 
ruin.  And  though  the  Enights  or  Horsemen  still  continued  stead- 
fast partisans,  resolutely  opposing  all  accommodation  with  the 
exiles,'  yet  the  Thirty  were  also  seriously  weakened  by  the  death 
of  Kritias — the  ascendent  and  decLuve  head,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  cruel  and  unprincipled  among  them ;  while  that  party, 
both  in  the  senate  and  out  of  it,  which  had  formerly  adhered  to 
Theramenes,  now  again  raised  its  head.  A  public  meeting  among 
them  was  held,  in  which  what  may  be  called  the  opposition  party 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  22. 
s  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  22;  Lysias, 
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among  the  Thirty — that  which  had  opposed  the  extreme  enor- 
mities of  Kritias — ^became  predominant  It  was  determined  to 
depose  the  Thirty,  and  to  constitute  a  fresh  oligarchy  of  Ten,  one 
from  each  tribe.^  But  the  members  of  the  Thirty  were  held  to  be 
individually  re-eligible;  so  that  two  of  them,  Eratosthenes  and 
Pheidon,  if  not  more — adherents  of  Theramenes  and  unfriendly 
to  Kritias  and  Charikles^ — ^with  others  of  the  same  vein  of  senti- 
ment, were  chosen  among  the  Ten.  Charikles  and  the  more 
violent  members,  having  thus  lost  their  ascendency,  no  longer 
deemed  themselves  safe  at  Athens,  but  retired  to  Eleusis,  which  they 
had  had  the  precaution  to  occupy  beforehand.  Probably  a  num- 
ber of  their  partisans,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  also,  retired 
thither  along  with  them. 

The  nomination  of  this  new  oligarchy  of  Ten  was  plainly  a  com- 
promise, adopted  by  some  from  sincere  disgust  at  the  oligarchical 
system  and  desire  to  come  to  accommodation  with  the  exiles — by 
others,  from  a  conviction  that  the  only  way  of  maintaining  the 
oligarchical  system,  and  repelling  the  exiles,  was  to  constitute  a 
new  oligarchical  Board,  dismissing  that  which  had  become  ob- 
noxious. The  latter  was  the  purpose  of  the  Horsemen,  the  main 
upholders  of  the  first  Board  as  well  as  of  the  second ;  and  such  also 
was  soon  seen  to  be  the  policy  of  Eratosthenes  and  his  colleagues. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  agree  upon  terms  of  accommodation  with 
the  exiles  in  Peirseus  generally,  they  merely  tried  to  corrupt  sepa- 
rately Thrasybulus  and  the  leaders,  offering  to  admit  ten  of  them 
to  a  share  of  the  oligarchical  power  at  Athens,  provided  they 
would  betray  their  party.  This  offer  having  be^  indignantly 
refused,  the  war  was  again  resumed  between  Athens  and  Peiraeus 
— to  the  bitter  disappointment,  not  less  of  the  exiles,  thap  of  that 
portion  of  the  Athenians  who  had  hoped  better  things  from  the 
new  Board  of  Ten.' 

But  the  forces  of  oligarchy  were  more  and  more  enfeebled  at 
Athens,^  as  well  by  the  secession  of  all  the  more  violent  xhe  t^ 
spirits  to  Eleusos,  as  by  the  mistrust,  discord,  and  dis-  ^^^^ 
affection,  which  now  reigned  within  the  city.     Far  from  <>»•«*>«. 
being  able  to  abuse  power  like  their  predecessors,  the  Ten  did  not 
even  fuUy  confide  in  their  Three  Thousand  hoplites,  but  were 

^  XenophI  Hellen.  ii.  4,  23. 

>  LjoMB,  Orat.  xii.  oont  BratosUi.  t. 
55,  56 — •/  9oKowr€s  cImu  iwvmArmroi 
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obliged  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  dty  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hipparch  and  the  Horsemen,  who  did  double  duty — on 
horseback  in  the  daytime,  and  as  hoplites  with  their  shields  along 
the  walls  at  night,  for  fear  of  surprise— employing  the  Odeon  as 
their  head-quartera.  The  Ten  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  solicit 
farther  aid;  while  the  Thirty  sent  envoys  thither  also,  from 
Eleusis,  for  the  same  purpose ;  both  representing  that  the  Athe- 
nian people  had  revolted  from  Sparta,  and  required  farther  force 
to  reconquer  them.^ 

Such  foreign  aid  became  daily  more  necessary  to  them,  anoe 
increwtag     the  forccs  of  Thrasvbulus  in  Peiraeus  ffrew  stronger, 

Btrengthof  ,   ^  .  I'ur 

Thnsybaios,  bcfore  thcuT  cycs,  m  numbers,  in  arms,  and  m  hope  of 
success ;  exerting  themselves,  with  successful  energy,  to  procure 
additional  arms  and  shields — ^though  some  of  the  shields,  indeed, 
were  no  better  than  wood-work  or  wicker-work  whitened  over.' 
Many  exiles  flocked  in  to  their  aid :  others  sent  donations  of  money 
or  arms.  Among  the  latter  the  orator  Lysias  stood  conspicuous, 
transmitting  to  Peiraeus  a  present  of  200  shields  as  well  as  2000 
drachms  in  money,  and  hiring  besides  300  fresh  soldiers ;  while 
his  friend  Thrasydseus,  the  leader  of  the  democratical  interest  at 
Elis,  was  induced  to  furnish  a  loan  of  two  talents.'  Others  also 
lent  money ;  some  Boeotians  furnished  two  talents,  and  a  person 
named  Gelarchus  contributed  the  large  sum  of  five  talents,  repud 
in  aftertimes  by  the  people.^  Proclamation  was  made  by  Thrasy- 
bulus,  that  all  metics  who  would  lend  aid  should  be  put  on  the 
footing  of  isotely  or  equal  payment  of  taxes  with  citizens,  exempt 
from  the  meti&-tax  and  other  spedal  burthens.  Within  a  short 
time  he  had  got  together  a  considerable  force  both  in  heavy-armed 
and  ligh^armed,  and  even  seventy  horsemen ;  so  that  he  was  in 
condition  to  make  excursions  out  of  Peiraeus,  and  to  collect  wood 
and  provisions.  Nor  did  the  Ten  venture  to  make  any  aggressive 
movement  out  of  Athens,  except  so  far  as  to  send  out  the  Horse- 
men, who  slew  or  captured  stragglers  from  the  force  of  Thrasy- 
bulus.  Ly&imachus  the  Hipparch  (the  same  who  had  commanded 
under  the  Thirty  at  the  seizure  of  the  Eleusinian  citizens)  having 
made  prisoners  some  young  Athenians  bringing  in  provi^ons  from 
the  country  for  the  consumption  of  the  troops  in  Peiraeus,  put 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  il  4,  24,  28. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  25. 

»  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  835; 
Lysias,  Or.  xxzi.  cont.  Philon.  s.  19-34. 

Lysias  and  his  brother  had  carried  on 
a  manufactory  of  shields  at  Athens. 
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them  to  death — in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  several  even  of  his 
own  men ;  for  which  cruelty  Thrasybulus  retaliated,  by  putting  to 
death  a  horseman  named  Kallistratus,  made  prisoner  in  one  of 
their  marches  to  the  neighbouring  villages.^ 

In  the  established  civil  war  which  now  raged  in  Attica,  Thra- 
sybulus  and  the  exiles  in  Peirseus  had  decidedly  the  ad-  Arrival  of 
vantage;  maintaining  the  offensive,  while  the  Ten  in  Atucawith 
Athens,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Thirty  at  Eleusis,  were  toxSt. 
each  thrown  upon  their  defence.     The  division  of  the  oligarchical 
force  into  these  two  sections  doubtless  weakened  both,  while  the 
democrats  in  Peirseus  were  hearty  and  united.    Presently  however 
the  arrival  of  a  Spartan  auxiliary  force  altered  the  balance  of 
parties.     Lysander,  whom  the  oligarchical  envoys  had  expressly 
requested  to  be  sent  to  them  as  general,  prevailed  with  the  Ephors 
to  grant  their  request.     While  he  himself  went  to  Eleusis  and  got 
together  a  Peloponnesian  land-force,  his  brother  Libys  conducted 
a  fleet  of  forty  triremes  to  block  up  PeirsBus,  and  100  talents  were 
lent  to  the  Athenian   oligarchs  out  of  the  large   sum   recently 
brought  from  Asia  into  the  Spartan  treasury.* 

The  arrival  of  Lysander  brought  the  two  sections  of  oligarchs 
in  Attica  again  into  cooperation,  restrained  the  progress  gtnitened 
of  Thrasybulus,   and  even  reduced  Peiraeus  to  great  2?SdS?n 
straits  by  preventing  all  entry  of  ships  or  stores.     No-  ^«*^f*^ 
thing  could  have  prevented  it  from  being  reduced  to  surrender,  if 
Lysander  had  been  allowed  free  scope  in  his  operations.     But  the 
general  sentiment  of  Greece  had  by  this  time  become  disgusted 
with  his  ambitious  policy,  and  with  the  oligarchies  which  he  had 
everywhere  set  up  as  his  instruments;  a  sentiment  not  without 
influence  on  the  feelings  of  the  leading  Spartans,  who,  already 
jealous  of  his  ascendency,  were  determined  not  to  increase  it 
farther  by  allowing  him  to  conquer  Attica  a  second  time,  in  order 
to  plant  his  own  creatures  as  rulers  at  Athens.' 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings.  King  Pausanias  obtained 
the  consent  of  three  out  of  the  five  Ephors  to  undertake  himself 
an  expedition  into  Attica,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  con- 
federacy, for  which  he  immediately  issued  proclamation.     Opposed 


^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iL  4^  27. 
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to  the  political  tendencies  of  Lyaoader,  he  was  somewhat  inclined 
spartu  Kin  ^  Sympathise  with  the  democracy,  not  merely  at  Athens, 
iwaoiaa      but  clsewhere  also — as  at  Manlineia.^    It  was  probably 

conducts  an  r  tf 

e>p«di^  understood  that  his  intentions  towards  Athens  were 
opposed  to'  lenient  and  anti-Lysandrian,  so  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies  obeyed  the  summons  generally.  Yet  the 
Bceotians  and  Corinthians  still  declined,  on  the  ground  that 
Athens  had  done  nothing  to  violate  the  late  convention ;  a  remark- 
able proof  of  the  altered  feelings  of  Greece  during  the  last  year. 
since  down  to  the  period  of  that  convention,  these  two  states  had 
been  more  bitterly  hostile  to  Athens  than  any  others  in  the  confe- 
deracy. They  suspected  that  even  the  expedition  of  Pausanias 
was  projected  with  selfish  Lacedaemonian  views,  to  secure  Attica 
as  a  separate  dependency  of  Sparta,  though  detached  from  Ly- 
sander.* 

On  approaching  Athens,  Pausanias,  joined  by  Lysander  and 
Hisdispo.  the  forces  already  in  Attica,  encamped  in  the  garden  of 
fivranM*  the  Acadcmy  near  the  city  gates.  His  sentiments  were 
^^;^^?^'  sufficiently  known  beforehand  to  ofier  encouragement; 
•ninsruie  ^  ^hat  tiic  Vehement  reaction  against  the  atrocities  of 
™^^-  the  Thirty,  which  the  presence  of  Lysander  had  doubt- 
less stifled^  burst  forth  without  delay.  The  surviving  relatives  of 
the  victims  slain  beset  him  even  at  the  Academy  in  his  camp,  with 
prayers  for  protection  and  cries  of  vengeance  against  the  oligarchs. 
Among  those  victims  (as  I  have  already  stated)  were  Nikeratus 
the  son,  and  Eukrates  the  brother,  of  Nikias  who  had  perished  at 
Syracuse,  the  friend  and  proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Athens.  The 
orphan  children,  both  of  Nikeratus  and  Eukrates,  were  taken  to 
Pausanias  by  their  relative  Diognetus,  who  implored  his  protection 
for  them,  recounting  at  the  same  time  the  unmerited  execution  of 
their  respective  fathers,  and  setting  forth  their  family  claims  upon 
the  justice  of  Sparta.  This  affecting  incident,  which  has  been 
specially  made  known  to  us,'  doubtless  did  not  stand  alone,  among 
so  many  families  suffering  from  the  same  cause.  Pausanias  was 
furnished  at  once  with  ample  grounds,  not  merely  for  repudiating 
the  Thirty  altogether,  and  sending  back  the  presents  which  they 
tendered  to  him^ — but  even  for  refusing  to  identify  himselTunre- 
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servedly  with  the  new  Oligarchy  of  Ten  which  had  risen  upon 
thdr  ruins.  The  voice  of  complaint — now  for  the  first  time  set 
free,  with  some  hopes  of  redress — must  have  been  violent  and 
unmeasured,  after  such  a  career  as  that  of  Kritias  and  his  col- 
leagues ;  while  the  fact  was  now  fully  manifested,  which  could  not 
well  have  come  forth  into  evidence  before,  that  the  persons  de- 
spoiled and  murdered  had  been  chiefly  opulent  men,  and  very 
frequently  even  oligarchical  men — not  politicians  of  the  former 
democracy.  Both  Pausanias,  and  the  Lacedsemonians  along  with 
him,  on  reaching  Athens,  must  have  been  strongly  affected  by  the 
facts  which  they  learnt,  and  by  the  loud  cry  for  sympathy  and 
redress  which  poured  upon  them  from  the  most  innocent  and 
respected  families.  The  predisposition  both  of  the  King  and  the 
Ephors  against  the  policy  of  Lysander  was  materially  strength- 
ened ;  as  well  as  their  inclination  to  bring  about  an  accommodation 
of  parties,  instead  of  upholding  by  foreign  force  an  anti-popular 
Few. 

Such  convictions  would  become  farther  confirmed  as  Pausanias 
saw  and  heard  more  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.    At  first  f^omuiim 
he  held  a  language  decidedly  adverse  to  Thrasybulus  nras:hu' 
and  the  exiles,  sending  to  them  a  herald,  and  requiring  ^^ 


them  to  disband  and  go  to  their  respective  homes.^  The  requisi- 
tion not  being  obeyed,  he  made  a  faint  attack  upon  Peirseus, 
which  had  no  effect  Next  day  he  marched  down  with  two  Lace- 
dsmonian  moroe  or  large  military  divisions,  and  three  tribes  of  the 
Athenian  Horsemen,  to  reconnoitre  the  place,  and  see  where  a 
line  of  blockade  could  be  drawn.  Some  light  troops  annoyed  him, 
but  his  troops  repulsed  them,  and  pursued  them  even  as  far  as  the 
theatre  of  Peiraeus,  where  all  the  forces  of  Thrasybulus  were 
mustered,  heavy-armed  as  well  as  light-armed.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians were  here  in  a  disadvantageous  position,  probably  in  the 
midst  of  houses  and  streets,  so  that  all  the  light-armed  of  Thrasy- 
bulus were  enabled  to  set  upon  them  furiously  from  different  sides, 
and  drive  tiiem  out  again  with  loss — two  of  the  Spartan  pole- 
marchs  being  here  slain.  Pausanias  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  a 
littie  eminence  about  half  a  mile  off,  where  he  mustered  his  whole 
force,  and  formed  his  hoplites  into  a  very  deep  phalanx.  Thrasy- 
bulus on  his  side  was  so  encouraged  by  the  recent  success  of  Us 
light-armed,  that  he  ventured  to  bring  out  his  heavy-armed,  only 
eight  deep,  to  an  equal  conflict  on  the  open  ground.    But  he  was 
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here  completely  worsted,  and  driven  back  into  Peirsus  with  the 
loss  of  150  men ;  so  that  the  Spartan  King  was  able  to  retire  to 
Athens  after  a  victory  and  a  trophy  erected  to  commemorate  it^ 

The  issue  of  this  battle  was  one  extremely  fortunate  for  Thra- 
peace-party  sybulus  and  his  comrades ;  since  it  left  the  honours  of 
sustdnS'^  the  day  with  Pausanias,  so  as  to  avoid  provoking  enmity 
FhttsaniM.  ^j,  vengeance  on  his  part — while  it  showed  plainly  that 
the  conquest  of  Peiraeus,  defended  by  so  much  courage  and  mili- 
tary efficiency,  would  be  no  easy  matter.  It  disposed  Pausanias 
still  farther  towards  an  accommodation ;  strengthening  also  the 
force  of  that  party  in  Athens  which  was  favourable  to  the  same 
object,  and  adverse  to  the  Ten  Oligarchs.  This  opposition-party 
found  decided  favour  with  the  Spartan  King,  as  well  as  with  the 
Ephor  Naukleidas  who  accompanied  him.  Numbers  of  Athenians, 
even  among  those  Three  Thousand  by  whom  the  city  was  now 
exclusively  occupied,  came  forward  to  deprecate  farther  war  with 
Peiraeus,  and  to  entreat  that  Pausanias  would  settle  the  quarrel  so 
as  to  leave  them  all  at  amity  with  Lacedaemon.  Xenophon  indeed, 
according  to  that  narrow  and  partial  spirit  which  pervades  bis 
Hellenica,  notices  no  sentiment  in  Pausanias  except  his  jealousy 
of  Lysander ;  and  treats  the  opposition  against  the  Ten  at  Athens 
as  having  been  got  up  by  his  intrigues.^  But  it  seems  plain  that 
this  is  not  a  correct  account  Pausanias  did  not  create  the  dis- 
cord, but  found  it  already  existing ;  and  had  to  choose  which  of 
the  parties  he  would  adopt  The  Ten  took  up  the  oligarchical 
game  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  dishonoured  and  ruined  by  the 
Thirty.  They  inspired  no  confidence,  nor  had  they  any  hold 
upon  the  citizens  in  Athens,  except  in  so  far  as  these  latter 
dreaded  reactionary  violence,  in  case  Thrasybulus  and  his  compa- 
nions should  re-enter  by  force.  Accordingly,  when  Pausanias 
was  there  at  the  head  !>f  a  force  competent  to  prevent  such  dan- 
gerous reaction,  the  citizens  at  once  manifested  their  dispositions 
against  the  Ten,  and  favourable  to  peace  with  Peirsus.  To 
second  this  pacific  party  was  at  once  the  easiest  course  for  Pausa- 
nias to  take,  and  the  most  likely  to  popularise  Sparta  in  Greece ; 
whereas  he  would  surely  have  entailed  upon  her  still  more  bitter 
curses  from  without,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  men  to  herself,  if 
he  had  employed  the  amount  of  force  requisite  to  uphold  the  Ten, 
and  subdue  Peiraeus.     To  all  this  we  have  to  add  his  jealousy  of 
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Lysander,  as  an  important  predisposing  motive,  but  only  as  aux* 
iliary  among  many  others. 

Under  such  a  state  of  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
Pausanias  encouraged  solicitations  for  peace  from  Thra-  Ptefiication 
sybulus  and  the  exiles,  and  that  he  granted  them  a  truce  ^SS!^^ 
to  enable  them  to  send  envoys  to  Sparta.  Along  with  ^J^ 
these  envoys  went  Eephisophon  and  Melitus,  sent  for  *"**«>rttieB. 
the  same  purpose  of  entreating  peace,  by  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Ten  at  Athens ;  under  the  sanction  both  of  Pausanias  and  of  the 
accompanying  Ephors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ten,  finding 
themselves  discountenanced  by  Pausanias,  sent  envoys  of  their 
own  to  outbid  the  others.  They  tendered  themselves,  their  walls, 
and  their  dty,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Lacedaemonians  chose; 
requiring  that  ThrasybuTus,  if  he  pretended  to  be  the  friend  of 
Sparta,  should  make  the  same  unqualified  surrender  of  Peirseus 
and  Munychia.  All  the  three  sets  of  envoys  were  heard  before 
the  three  Ephors  remaining  at  Sparta  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
assembly  ;  who  took  the  best  resolution  which  the  case  admitted — 
to  bring  to  pass  an  amicable  settlement  between  Athens  and 
Peirseus,  and  to  leave  the  terms  to  be  fixed  by  fifteen  commis^ 
sioners,  who  were  sent  thither  forthwith  to  sit  in  conjunction  with 
Pausanias.  This  Board  determined,  that  the  exiles  in  Peiraeus 
should  be  re-admitted  to  Athens ;  that  an  accommodation  should 
take  place ;  and  that  no  man  should  be  molested  for  past  acts, 
except  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven  (who  had  been  the  instruments  of 
all  executions),  and  the  Ten  who  had  governed  in  Peiraeus.  But 
Eleusis  was  recognized  as  a  government  separate  from  Athens, 
and  left  (as  it  already  was)  in  possession  of  the  Thirty  and  their 
coadjutors  ;  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  all  those  who  might  feel  their 
future  safety  compromised  at  Athens  in  consequence  of  their  past 
conduct^ 

As  soon  as  these  terms  were  proclaimed,  accepted,  and  sworn  to 
by  all  parties,  Pausanias  with  all  the  Lacedaemonians  TbeSiiutaM 
evacuated  Attica.  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  marched  ^^'- 
up  in  solemn  procession  from  Peiraeus  to  Athens.  Their  andUMcziiea 
first  act  was  to  go  up  to  the  acropolis,  now  relieved  from  -banngae ' 
its  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  and  there  to  ofler  sacrifice  Sa^*^' 
and  thanksgiving.  On  descending  from  thence,  a  general  as- 
sembly was  held,  in  which — unanimously  and  without  opposition, 
as  it  diould  seem — ^the  democracy  was  restored.  The  government 
of  the  Ten,  which  could  have  no  basis  except  the  sword  of  the 
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foreigner,  disappeared  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  Thnisybulus, 
while  he  strenuously  enforced  upon  his  comrades  firom  Peirieus  a 
fiill  respect  for  the  oaths  whidi  they  had  sworn,  and  an  unre- 
served harmony  with  their  newly  acquired  fellow-citizens,  admo- 
nished the  assembly  emphatically  as  to  the  past  events.  *^  You 
city-men  (he  said),  I  advise  you  to  take  just  measure  of  yourselves 
for  the  future  ;  and  to  calculate  fairly,  what  ground  of  superiority 
you  have,  so  as  to  pretend  to  rule  over  us.  Are  you  juster  than 
we  ?  Why,  the  Demos,  though  poorer  than  you,  never  at  any 
time  wronged  you  for  the  purposes  of  plunder;  while  you,  the 
wealthiest  of  all,  have  done  many  base  deeds  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
Since  then  you  have  no  justice  to  boast  o^  are  you  superior  to  us 
on  the  score  of  courage  ?  There  cannot  be  a  better  trial,  than 
the  war  which  has  just  ended.  Again^— can  you  pretend  to  be  * 
superior  in  policy  ?  you,  who — having  a  fortified  city,  an  armed 
force,  plenty  of  money,  and  the  Peloponnesians  for  your  allies — 
have  been  overcome  by  men  who  had  nothing  of  the  kind  to  aid 
them?  Can  you  boast  of  your  hold  over  the  Lacedaemonians? 
Why,  they  have  just  handed  you  over,  like  a  vidous  dog  with  a 
clog  tied  to  him,  to  the  very  Demos  whom  you  have  wronged — 
and  are  now  gone  out  of  the  country.  But  you  have  no  cause  to 
be  uneasy  for  the  future.  I  adjure  you,  my  friends  from  Peineus, 
in  no  point  to  violate  the  oaths  which  we  have  just  sworn.  Show, 
in  addition  to  your  other  glorious  exploits,  that  you  are  honest  and 
true  to  your  engagements."^ 

The  archons,  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  the  public  assembly, 
Bestontion  and  the  Dikasteries  appear  to  have  been  now  revived,  as 
moGTMy.  they  had  stood  in  the  democracy  prior  to  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  Lysander.  This  important  restoration  seems  to  have 
taken  place  some  time  in  the  spring  of  403  B.C.,  though  we  cannot 
exactly  make  out  in  what  month.  The  first  archon  now  drawn 
was  Eukleides,  who  gave  his  name  to  this  memorable  year ;  a  year 
never  afterwards  forgotten  by  Athenians. 

Eleusis  was  at  this  time,  and  pursuant  to  the  late  convention,  a 
GAptore  of  city  independent  and  separate  from  Athens,  under  the 
raurerol  govemmcnt  of  the  Thirty,  and  comprising  their  warmest 
^iS^^  partisans.  It  was  not  likely  that  this  separation  would 
SiS5iUw*^f  last ;  but  the  Thirty  were  themselves  the  parties  to  give 
the  Thirty,  causc  for  its  termination.  They  were  getting  together  a 
mercenary  force  at  Eleusis,  when  the  whole  force  of  Athens  was 
marched  to  forestall  thdr  designs.  The  generals  at  Eleusis  came  forth 
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to  demand  a  conference,  but  were  seized  and  put  to  death ;  the 
Thirty  themaelves,  and  a  few  of  the  most  obnoxious  individuals, 
fled  out  of  Attica ;  while  the  rest  of  the  Eleusinian  occupants  were 
persuaded  by  their  firiends  from  Athens  to  come  to  an  equal  and 
honourable  accommodation.  Again  Eleusis  became  incorporated 
in  the  same  community  with  Athens ;  oaths  of  mutual  amnesty  and 
harmony  being  sworn  by  every  one.^^ 


We  have  now  passed  that  short,  but  bitter  and  sanguinary  in- 
terval, occupied  by  the  Thirty,  which  succeeded  so  immediately 
upon  the  extinction  of  the  empire  and  independence  of  Athens,  as 
to  leave  no  opportunity  for  pause  or  reflection.  A  few  words 
respecting  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  empire  are  now  required — sum- 
ming up  as  it  were  the  political  moral  of  the  events  recorded  in  the 
present  and  in  the  preceding  volume,  between  477  and  405  b.c. 

I  related  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter  the  steps  by  which  Athens 
first  acquired  her  -empire — raised  it  to  its  maximum,  including 
both  maritime  and  inland  dominion — then  lost  the  inland  portion 
it ;  which  loss  was  ratified  by  the  Thirty  years'  Truce  concluded 
with  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnefflan  confederacy  in  445  B.a  Her 
maritime  empire  was  based  upon  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  formed 
by  the  islands  in  the  iEgean  and  the  towns  on  the  sea-board  im- 
mediately after  the  battles  of  Plat«a  and  Mykale,  for  the  purpose 
not  merely  of  expelling  the  Peraans  from  the  iEgean,  but  of 
keeping  them  away  permanently.  To  the  accomplishment  of  this 
important  object  Sparta  was  altogether  inadequate ;  nor  would  it 
ever  have  been  accomplished,  if  Athens  had  not  displayed  a  com- 
bination of  military  energy,  naval  discipline,  power  of  organiza- 
tion, and  honourable  devotion  to  a  great  Pan-Hellenic  purpose — 
such  as  had  never  been  witnessed  in  Grecian  history. 

The  Confederacy  of  Delos  was  formed  by  the  free  and  sponta- 
neous association  of  many  diflerent  towns,  all  aUke  independent ; 
towns  which  met  in  synod  and  deliberated  by  equal  vote — took  by 
their  majority  resolutions  binding  upon  all — and  chose  Athens  as 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  A,  43;  JuBiin.  *A«»A.  s.  11— cM  9^  olriMf  rmw  *EAcv^i- 
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their  chief  to  enforce  these  resolutions,  as  well  as  to  superintend 
generally  the  war  against  the  common  enemy.  But  it  was,  from 
the  beginning,  a  compact  which  permanently  bound  each  individual 
state  to  the  remainder.  None  had  liberty,  either  to  recede  or  to 
>7ithhold  the  contingent  imposed  by  authority  of  the  common  synod, 
or  to  take  any  separate  step  inconsistent  with  its  obligations  to  the 
confederacy.  No  union  less  stringent  than  this  could  have  pre- 
vented the  renewal  of  Persian  ascendency  in  the  ^gean.  Seceding 
or  disobedient  states  were  thus  treated  as  guilty  of  treason  or  revolt, 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  Athens,  as  chief,  to  repress.  Her  first 
repressions,  against  Naxos  and  other  states,  were  undertaken  in 
prosecution  of  such  duty ;  in  which  if  she  had  been  wanting,  the 
confederacy  would  have  fallen  to  pieces,  and  the  common  enemy 
would  have  reappeared. 

Now  the  only  way  by  which  the  confederacy  was  saved  from 
falling  to  pieces,  was  by  being  transformed  into  an  Athenian  em- 
pire. Such  transformation  (as  Thucydides  plainly  intimates^)  did 
not  arise  from  the  ambition  or  deep-laid  projects  of  Athens,  but 
from  the  reluctance  of  the  larger  confederates  to  discharge  the  obli- 
gations imposed  by  the  common  synod,  and  from  the  unwarlike 
character  of  the  confederates  generally — ^which  made  tiiem  desirous 
to  couunute  military  service  for  money-payment,  while  Athens  on 
her  part  was  not  loss  anxious  to  perform  the  service  and  obtain  the 
money.  By  gradual  and  unforeseen  stages,  Atiiens  thus  passed 
from  consulate  to  empire ;  in  such  manner  that  no  one  could  point 
out  the  precise  moment  of  time  when  the  confederacy  of  Delos 
ceased,  and  when  the  empire  began.  Even  the  transfer  of  the 
common  fund  from  Delos  to  Athens,  which  was  the  palpable  mani- 
festation of  a  change  already  realized,  was  not  an  act  of  high- 
handed injustice  in  the  Athenians,  but  warranted  by  prudential 
views  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  even  proposed  by  a  leading 
member  of  the  confederacy.* 

But  the  Athenian  empire  came  to  bdude  (between  460-446  b.c.) 
other  cities  not  parties  to  the  confederacy  of  Delos.  Athens  had 
conquered  her  ancient  enemy  the  island  of  ^gina,  and  had  acquired 
supremacy  over  Megara,  Bceotia,  Phokis  and  Lokris,  and  Achaia 
in  Peloponnesus.  The  Megarians  joined  her  to  escape  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  neighbour  Corinth :  her  influence  over  Boeotia  was  ac- 
quired by  allying  herself  with  a  democratical  party  in  the  Boeotian 
cities,  against  Sparta  who  had  been  actively  interfering  to  sustain 
the  opposite  party  and  to  renovate  the  ascendency  of  Thebes. 

>  Thucyd.  L  97.  «  See  ch.  xlv.  of  thia  Hiatoiy. 
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Athens  was,  for  the  time,  successful  in  all  these  enterprises ;  but  if 
we  follow  the  details,  we  shall  not  find  her  more  open  to  reproach 
on  the  score  of  aggressiye  tendencies  than  Sparta  or  Corinth.  Her 
empire  was  now  at  its  maximum ;  and  had  she  been  able  to  main- 
tain it— ^r  even  to  keep  possession  of  the  Megarid  separately, 
which  gave  her  the  means  of  barring  out  all  invasions  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus— the  future  course  of  Grecian  history  would  have  been 
materially  altered.  But  her  empire  on  land  did  not  rest  upon  the 
same  footing  as  her  empire  at  sea.  The  exiles  in  Megara  and 
Bceotia,  &c.,  and  the  anti-Athenian  party  generally  in  those 
places — combined  with  the  rashness  of  her  general  Tolmides  at 
Koroneia — deprived  her  of  all  her  land-dependencies  near  home, 
and  even  threatened  her  with  the  loss  of  Eubosa.  The  peace  con- 
cluded in  445  B.C.  left  her  with  all  her  maritime  and  insular  empire 
(including  Euboea),  but  with  nothing  more ;  while  by  the  loss  of 
Megara  she  was  now  open  to  invasion  from  Peloponnesus. 

On  this  footing  she  remained  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  fourteen  years  afterwards.  I  have  shown  that  that  war 
did  not  arise  (as  has  been  so  often  asserted)  from  aggressive  or 
ambitious  schemes  on  the  part  of  Athens,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  aggression  was  all  on  the  side  of  her  enemies^  who  were  full  of 
hopes  that  they  could  put  her  down  with  little  delay ;  while  she 
was  not  merely  conservative  and  defensive,  but  even  discouraged 
by  the  certainty  of  destructive  invasion,  and  only  dissuaded  from 
concessions,  alike  imprudent  and  inglorious,  by  die  extraordinary 
influence  and  resolute  wisdom  of  Perikles.  That  great  man  com- 
prehended well  both  the  conditions  and  the  limits  of  Athenian 
empire.  Athens  was  sow  understood  (especially  since  the  revolt 
and  reconquest  of  the  powerful  island  of  Samos  in  440  b.c.)  by  her 
subjects  and  enemies,  as  well  as  by  her  own  citizens,  to  be  mistress 
of  Uie  sea.  It  was  the  care  of  Perikles  to  keep  that  belief  within 
definite  boundaries,  and  to  prevent  all  waste  of  the  force  of  the  dty 
in  making  new  or  distant  acquisitions  which  could  not  be  perma- 
nently maintained.  But  it  was  also  his  care  to  enforce  upon  his 
countrymen  the  lesson  of  maintaining  their  existing  empire  unim- 
paired, and  shrinking  from  no  effort  requisite  for  that  end.  Though 
their  whole  empire  was  now  staked  upon  the  chances  of  a  perilous 
war,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  promise  them  success,  provided  that 
they  adhered  to  this  conservative  policy. 

FoUowing  the  events  of  the  war,  we  shall  find  that  Athens  did 
adhere  to  it  for  the  first  seven  years ;  years  of  suffering  and  trial, 
from  the  destructive  annual  invasion,  the  yet  more  destructive  pesti- 
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lence,  and  the  revolt  of  Mitylene— but  years  which  still  left  her 
empire  unimpaired,  and  the  promises  of  Perikles  in  fiur  dianoe  of 
being  realized.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  war  occurred  the  unex- 
pected victory  at  Sphakteria  and  the  capture  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
prisoners.  This  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  a  ca|Htal 
advantage,  imparting  to  them  prodigious  confidence  of  future  suc- 
cess, while  their  enemies  were  in  a  proportional  degree  disheartened. 
It  was  in  this  temper  tliat  they  first  departed  from  the  conservatiTe 
precept  of  Perikles,  and  attempted  to  recover  (in  424  s.c.)  both 
Megara  and  Boeotia.  Had  the  great  statesman  been  alive,^  he 
might  have  turned  this  moment  of  superiority  to  better  account, 
and  might  perhaps  have  contrived  even  to  get  possession  of  Megara 
(a  point  of  unspeakable  importance  to  Athens,  since  it  protected 
her  against  invasion)  in  exchange  for  the  Spartan  captives.  But 
the  general  feeling  of  confidence  which  then  animated  all  parties  at 
Athens,  determined  them  (in  424  b.c.)  to  grasp  at  this  and  mudi 
more  by  force.  They  tried  to  reconquer  both  Megara  and  Boeotia : 
in  the  former  they  failed,  though  succeeding  so  fiur  as  to  culture 
Nis«a ;  in  the  latter  they  not  only  failed,  but  sufiisred  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  Delium. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  424  B.C.,  too,  that  Bhi- 
sidas  broke  into  their  empire  in  Thrace,  and  robbed  them  of 
Akanthus,  Stageira,  and  some  other  towns,  including  their  most 
precious  possession — Amphipolis.  Again  it  seems  that  the  Athe- 
nians— ^partly  firom  the  discouragement  caused  by  the  disaster  at 
Delium,  partly  from  the  ascendency  of  Nikias  and  the  peace  party — 
departed  from  the  conservative  policy  of  Perikles ;  not  by  ambitious 
over-action,  but  by  inaction — omittmg  to  do  all  that  might  have 
been  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Brasidas.  We  must  however 
never  forget,  that  their  capital  loss — Amphipolis — ^was  owing  alto- 
gether to  the  improvidence  of  their  officers,  and  could  not  have 
been  obviated  even  by  Perikles. 

But  though  that  great  man  could  not  have  prevented  the  loss,  he 
would  assuredly  have  deemed  no  efforts  too  great  to  recover  it;  and 
in  this  respect  his  policy  was  espoused  by  Kleon,  in  opposition  to 
Nikias  and  the  peace  puty.  The  latter  thought  it  wise  to  make 
the  truce  for  a  year ;  which  so  utterly  failed  of  its  effect,  that  Nikias 
was  obliged,  even  in  the  midst  of  it,  to  conduct  an  armament  to 
PallenS  in  order  to  preserve  the  empire  agiunst  yet  farther  losses. 
Still  Nikias  and  his  friends  would  hear  of  nothing  but  peace ;  and 
after  the  expedition  of  Kleon  against  Amphipolis  in  the  ensuing 

'  See  ch.  lii.  of  this  Histoiy. 
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year  (which  failed  partly  through  his  military  incapacity,  partly 
through  the  want  of  hearty  concurrence  in  his  political  opponents), 
they  concluded  what  is  called  the  peace  of  Nikica  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  In  this,  too,  their  calculations  are  not  leas  signally  falsified 
than  in  the  previous  truce :  they  stipulate  that  Amphipolis  shall  be 
restored,  but  it  is  as  far  from  being  restored  as  ever.  To  make 
the  error  still  graver  and  more  irreparable,  Nikias,  with  the  con- 
currence of  Alkibiades,  contracts  the  alliance  with  Sparta  a  few 
months  after  the  peace,  and  gives  up  the  captives,  the  possession  of 
whom  was  the  only  hold  which  Athens  still  had  upon  the  Spartans. 

We  thus  have,  during  the  four  years  succeeding  the  battle  of 
Delium  (424-420  B.O.),  a  series  of  departures  from  the  conservative 
policy  of  Perikles ;  departures,  not  in  the  way  of  ambitious  over- 
acquisition,  but  of  languor  and  unwillingness  to  make  efforts  even 
for  the  recovery  of  cajHtal  losses.  Those  who  seie  no  defects  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  democracy,  except  those  of  over-ambition  and 
love  of  war,  pursuant  to  the  jests  of  Aristophanes— overtook  alto- 
gether these  opposite  but  serious  blunders  of  Nikias  and  the  peace 
party. 

Next  comes  the  ascendency  of  Alkibiades,  leading  to  the  two 
years'  campaign  in  Peloponnesus  in  conjunction  with  Elis,  Argos, 
and  Mantineia,  and  ending  in  the  complete  re-establishment  of 
Lacedemonian  supremacy.  Here  was  a  diversion  of  Athenian 
force  from  its  legitimate  purpose  of  preserving  or  re-establishing 
the  empire,  for  inland  projects  which  Perikles  could  never  have 
approved.  The  island  of  Melos  undoubtedly  fell  within  his  general 
conceptions  of  tenable  empire  for  Athens.  But  we  may  regard  it 
as  certain  that  he  would  have  recommended  no  new  projects,  ex- 
poeing  Athens  to  the  reproach  of  injustice,  so  long  as  the  lost  legiti- 
mate possessions  in  Thiace  remained  unconquered. 

We  now  come  to  the  expedition  against  Syracuse.  Down  to 
that  period,  the  empire  of  Atiiens  (except  the  possesaons  in  Thrace) 
remained  undiminished,  and  her  general  power  nearly  as  great  as 
it  had  ever  been  since  445  B.a  That  expedition  was  Uie  one  great 
and  &tal  departure  from  the  Periklean  policy,  bringing  upon 
Athens  an  amount  of  disaster  from  which  she  never  recovered.  It 
was  doubtless  an  error  of  over-ambition.  Acquisitions  in  Sidly, 
even  if  made,  lay  out  of  the  conditions  of  permanent  empire  for 
Athens ;  and  however  imposing  the  first  effect  of  success  might 
have  been,  they  would  only  have  disseminated  her  strength,  multi- 
plied her  enemies,  and  weakened  her  in  all  quarters.  But  though 
the  expedition  itself  was  thus  indisputably  ill-advised,  and  there- 
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fore  ought  to  count  to  the  discredit  of  the  public  judgment  at 
Athens — ^we  are  not  to  impute  to  that  public  an  amount  of  bUune  in 
any  way  commensurate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster,  except  in 
80  far  as  they  were  guilty  of  unmeasured  and  unconquerable  esteem 
for  Nikias.     Though  Perikles  would  have  strenuously  opposed  the 
project,  yet  he  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen  the  enormous  ruin 
in  which  it  would  end ;  nor  could  such  ruin  have  been  brought  about 
by  any  man  existing,  save  Nikias.     Even  when  the  people  com- 
mitted the  aggravated  imprudence  of  sending  out  the  second  expe- 
dition, Demosthenes  doubdess  assured  them  that  he  would  speedily 
either  take  Syracuse  or  bring  back  both  armaments,  with  a  fair 
allowance  for  the  losses  inseparable  from  failure ;  and  so  he  would 
have  done,  if  the  obstinacy  of  Nikias  had  permitted.    In  measuring 
therefore  the  extent  of  misjudgement  fairly  imputable  to  the  Athe- 
nians for  this  ruinous  undertaking,  we  must  always  recollect,  that 
first  the  failure  of  the  siege,  next  the  ruin  of  the  armament,  did  not 
arise  from  intrinsic  difficulties  in  the  case,  but  from  the  personal 
defects  of  the  commander. 

After  the  Syracusan  disaster,  there  is  no  longer  any  question 
about  adhering  to,  or  departing  fi^m  the  Periklean  policy.  Athens 
is  like  Patroklus  in  the  Iliad,  after  Apollo  has  stunned  him  by  a 
blow  on  the  back  and  loosened  his  armour.  Nothing  but  the  slack- 
ness of  her  enemies  allowed  her  time  for  a  partial  recovery,  so  as 
to  make  increased  heroism  a  substitute  for  impaired  force,  even 
against  doubled  and  tripled  difficulties.  And  the  years  of  struggle 
which  she  now  went  through  are  among  the  most  glorious  events  in 
her  history.  These  years  present  many  misfortunes,  but  no  serious 
misjudgement ;  not  to  mention  one  peculiarly  honourable  moment, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred.  I  have  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters  examined  into  the  blame  imputed  to  the  Athenians 
for  not  accepting  the  overtures  of  peace  aft;er  the  battle  of  Kyzikus, 
and  for  dismissing  Alkibiades  after  the  battle  of  Notium.  Chi  both 
points  their  conduct  has  been  shown  to  be  justifiable.  And  after 
all,  they  were  on  the  point  of  partially  recovering  themselves  in 
408  B.C.,  when  the  unexpected  advent  of  Cyrus  set  the  seal  to  their 
destiny. 

The  bloodshed  after  the  recapture  of  Mitylene  and  Skione,  and 
still  more  that  which  succeeded  the  capture  of  Melos,  are  disgrace- 
ful to  the  humanity  of  Athens,  and  stand  in  pointed  contrast  with 
the  treatment  of  Samos  when  reconquered  by  Perikles.  But  they 
did  not  contribute  sensibly  to  break  down  her  power ;  though  being 
recollected  with  aversion  after  otlier  incidents  were  forgotten,  they 
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are  alluded  to  in  later  times  as  if  they  had  caused  the  fall  of  the 
empire.* 

I  have  thought  it  important  to  recall,  in  this  short  summary,  the 
leading  events  of  the  seventy  years  preceding  405  B.a,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  understood  to  what  degree  Athens  was  politically 
or  prudentially  to  blame  for  the  great  downfall  which  she  then 
underwent.  Her  downfall  had  one  great  cause — we  may  almost 
say,  one  single  cause — the  Sicilian  expedition.  The  empire  of 
Athens  both  was,  and  appeared  to  be,  in  exuberant  strength  when 
that  expedition  was  sent  forth ;  strength  more  than  sufficient  to 
bear  up  against  all  moderate  faults  or  moderate  misfortunes,  such 
as  no  government  ever  long  escapes.  But  the  catastrophe  of  Syra- 
cuse was  something  overpassing  in  terrific  calamity  all  Grecian 
experience  and  all  power  of  foresight.  It  was  like  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1812  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  though  by  no  means 
imputable,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  vice  in  the  original  project  No 
Grecian  power  could  bear  up  against  such  a  death-wound ;  and  the 
prolonged  struggle  of  Athens,  after  it,  is  not  the  least  wonderful 
part  of  the  whole  war. 

Nothing  in  the  political  history  of  Greece  is  so  remarkable  as 
the  Athenian  empire ;  taking  it  as  it  stood  in  its  completeness,  from 
about  460-413  b.c.  (the  date  of  the  Syracusan' catastrophe),  or  still 
more,  from  460-424  b.o.  (the  date  when^rasidas  made  his  con- 
quests in  Thrace).  After  the  Syracusan  catastrophe,  the  conditions 
of  the  empire  were  altogether  changed ;  it  was  irretrievably  broken 
up,  though  Athens  still  continued  an  energetic  struggle  to  retain 
some  of  the  fragments.  But  if  we  view  it  as  it  had  stood  before 
that  event,  during  the  period  of  its  integrity,  it  is  a  sight  marvellous 
to  contemplate,  and  its  working  must  be  pronounced,  in  my  judge- 
ment, to  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  Grecian  world.  No 
Grecian  state  except  Athens  could  have  sufficed  to  organise  such  a 
system,  or  to  hold,  in  partial,  though  regulated,  continuous  and 
specific  communion,  so  many  little  states,  each  animated  with  that 
force  of  political  repulsion  instinctive  in  the  Grecian  mind.  This 
was  a  mighty  task,  worthy  of  Athens,  and  to  which  no  state  except 
Athens  was  competent  We  have  already  seen  in  part,  and  we 
shall  see  still  farUier,  how  little  qualified  Sparta  was  to  perform  it : 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice  a  like  fruitless  essay 
on  the  part  of  Thebes. 


1  This  I  apprehend  to  have  been  in 
ihe  mind  of  JLenophon — De  Heditibns, 
▼.  6.    "Ewtir*,  #»fl   itfiAt   iyap   9  6- 
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As  in  regard  to  the  democracy  of  Athens  generally,  so  in  regard 
to  her  empire — it  has  been  customary  with  historians  to  take  Dotioe 
of  little  except  the  bad  side.  But  my  connction  is,  and  I  have 
shown  grounds  for  it  in  Chap,  xlvii.,  that  the  empire  of  Athens  was 
not  harsh  and  oppressive,  as  it  is  commonly  depicted.  Under  the 
circumstances  of  her  dominion — at  a  time  when  the  whole  transit 
and  commerce  of  the  .£gean  was  under  one  maritime  system,  whidi 
excluded  all  irregular  force — when  Persian  ships  of  war  were  kept 
out  of  the  waters,  and  Persian  tribute-officers  away  from  the  sea- 
board— when  the  disputes  inevitable  among  so  many  little  commu- 
nities could  be  peaceably  redressed  by  the  mutual  right  of  applica- 
tion to  the  tribunals  at  Athens — and  when  these  tribunals  were  also 
such  as  to  present  to  sufferers  a  refuge  against  wrongs  done  even 
by  individual  citizens  of  Athens  herself  (to  use  the  expression  of 
the  oligarchical  Phrynichus  ^) — the  condition  of  the  maritime  Greeks 
was  materially  better  than  it  had  been  before,  or  than  it  will  be  seen 
to  become  afterwards.  Her  empire,  if  it  did  not  inspire  attach- 
ment, certainly  provoked  no  antipathy,  among  the  bulk  of  the 
citizens  of  the  subject-communities,  as  is  shown  by  the  party-cha- 
racter of  the  revolts  against  her.  If  in  her  imperial  character  die 
exacted  obedience,  she  also  fulfilled  duties  and  ensured  protection — 
to  a  degree  incomparably  greater  than  was  ever  realized  by  Sparta. 
And  even  if  she  had  belh  ever  so  much  disposed  to  cramp  the  free 
play  of  mind  and  purpose  among  her  subjects — a  disposition  whidi 
is  no  way  proved — ^the  very  circumstances  of  her  own  democracy, 
with  its  open  antitheos  of  political  parties,  universal  liberty  of 
speech,  and  manifold  individual  energy,  would  do  much  to  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  such  an  end,  and  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  dependent  communities  even  without  her  own  intention. 

Without  being  insensible  either  to  the  faults  or  to  the  misdeeds 
of  imperial  Athens,  I  believe  that  her  empire  was  a  great  compara- 
tive benefit,  and  its  extinction  a  great  loss,  to  her  own  subjects. 
But  still  more  do  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  good,  looked  at  with 
reference  to  Pan-Hellenic  interests.  Its  maintenance  furnished  the 
only  possibility  of  keeping  out  foreign  intervention,  and  leaving  the 
destinies  of  Greece  to  depend  upon  native,  spontaneous,  untram- 
melled Grecian  agencies.  The  downfall  of  the  Athenian  empire  is 
the  signal  for  the  arms  and  corruption  of  Persia  again  to  make 
themselves  felt,  and  for  the  re-enslavement  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
under  her  tribute-officers.  What  is  still  worse,  it  leaves  the  Grecian 
world  in  a  state  incapable  of  repelling  any  energetic  foreign  attack, 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  4S. 
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and  open  to  the  overruling  inarch  of  *'  the  man  of  Macedon  "  half 
a  century  afterwards.  For  such  was  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
Grecian  world  to  political  nonintegration  or  disintegration,  that 
the  rise  of  the  Athenian  empire,  incorporating  so  many  states  into 
one  system,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  extraordinary  accident 
Nothing  but  the  genius,  energy,  discipline,  and  democracy  of 
Athens,  could  have  brought  it  about ;  nor  even  she,  unless  &voured 
and  pushed  on  by  a  very  peculiar  train  of  antecedent  events.  But 
having  once  got  it,  she  might  perfectly  well  have  kept  it ;  and  had 
she  done  so,  the  Hellenic  world  would  have  remained  so  organized 
as  to  be  able  to  repel  foreign  intervention,  either  from  Susa  or  from 
Pella.  When  we  reflect  how  infinitely  superior  was  the  Hellenic 
mind  to  that  of  all  surrounding  nations  and  races — ^how  completely 
its  creative  agency  was  stifled,  as  soon  as  it  came  under  the  Mace- 
donian dictation — and  how  much  more  it  might  perhaps  have 
achieved,  if  it  had  enjoyed  another  century  or  half-century  of  free* 
dom,  under  the  stimulating  headship  of  the  most  progressive  and 
most  intellectual  of  all  its  separate  communities — we  shall  look 
with  double  regret  on  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  empire,  as  accele- 
rating, without  remedy,  the  universal  ruin  of  Grecian  independence, 
political  action,  and  mental  grandeur* 
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APPENDIX 

IN   EXPLANATION  OF  THE   PLAN  OF  SYRACUSE,  AND  THE  OPERATIONS 

DURING  THE  ATHENIAN  SIEGE. 

In  the  deflcription  giyen  of  this  memorable  event  by  Thucydidte,  there  ia  a  good 
deal  which  is  onl/  briefly  and  imperfectly  explained.  He  certainly  has  left  na 
variouB  difficulties,  in  the  solution  of  which  we  cannot  advance  beyond  oonjectare 
more  or  less  plausible ;  but  there  are  some  which  appear  to  me  to  admit  of  a  mars 
satisfactory  solution  than  has  yet  been  offered. 

Dr.  Arnold,  in  an  Appendix  annexed  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Thucydidds  (p. 
265  8eq,),  together  with  two  Plans,  has  bestowed  much  pains  on  the  elucidation 
of  these  difficulties :  also  Colonel  Leake,  in  his  valuable  remarks  on  the  Topo- 
graphy  of  Syracuse  (the  perusal  of  which,  prior  to  their  appearanoe  in  the  Trass- 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  I  owe  to  his  politeness) ;  Serra  di  FUco, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Antichitii  di  Sicilia ;  and  Saverio  Cavallari  (the  archi- 
tect employed  in  1839,  in  the  examination  and  excavation  of  the  ground  which 
famished  materials  for  the  work  of  Serra  di  Falco)  in  a  separate  pamphlet — Zor 
Topographic  von  Syrakus— printed  in  the  Qottinger  Studien  for  1845,  and  after- 
wards reprinted  at  Gottingen.  With  all  the  aid  derived  from  these  comments,  I 
arrive  at  conclusions  on  some  points' different  from  all  of  them,  which  I  shall  now 
proceed  shortly  to  state — ^keeping  closely  and  exclusively  to  Thucydidds  and  the 
Athenian  siege,  and  not  professing  to  meddle  with  Syracuse  as  it  stood  afterwards. 

The  excavations  of  M.  Cavallari  (in  1839)  determined  one  point  of  some  import- 
ance which  was  not  before  known ;  the  situation  and  direction  of  the  western  wall 
of  the  outer  city  or  Achradina.  This  well  is  not  mattked  on  the  Plan  of  Dr. 
Arnold  nor  alluded  to  in  his  Remarks :  but  it  appears  in  that  of  Colonel  Leake 
and  in  Serra  di  Falco  as  well  as  in  Cavallari ;  and  will  be  found  noted  in  the  Plan 
hereunto  annexed. 

Respecting  Achradina,  Colonel  Leake  remarks  (p.  7) — "  That  it  was  distinctly 
divided  by  nature  into  an  upper  portion  to  the  north-east,  adjacent  to  the  outer 
sea — and  a  lower  in  the  opposite  direction,  adjacent  to  the  two  harbours  of  Syra- 
cuse.'* Now  M.  Cavallari,  in  his  Dissertation  (p.  15  teq.),  offers  strong  resson  for 
believing  that  the  wall  just  indicated  enclosed  only  the  former  of  these  two  por- 
tions ;  that  it  did  not  reach  from  the  outer  sea  across  to  the  Great  Harbour,  but 
turned  esstward  by  the  great  stone-quarries  of  the  Capudnes  and  Novanteris, 
leaving  the  "  lower  portion  adjacent  to  the  two  harbours,"  open  and  unfortified. 
The  inner  and  the  outer  city  (Ortygia  and  Achradina)  were  thus  at  this  time  de- 
tached from  each  other,  each  having  its  own  separate  fortification^  and  not  in- 
cluded within  any  common  wall.  They  were  separated  from  each  other  by  this 
intermediate  low  ground,  which  is  even  now  full  of  tombs,  and  exhibits  an  exten- 
sive Nekropolis.  We  know  that  it  was  the  habit,  almost  universal,  among  the 
Greeks,  to  bury  their  dead  dose  to  the  town,  but  vrithout  the  walls:  Colonel 
Leake's  remarks  (p.  6)  tend  much  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the  burial-place  of  the 
inner  and  outer  city  of  Syracuse  must  originally  have  been  without  :the  walls  of 
both ;  though  he  seems  not  to  have  been  acquainted  witff  ^.  Cavallari's  Disserta- 
tion, and  conceives  the  original  western  wall  of  Achradina  as  reaching  across  all 
the  way  to  the  Great  Harbour.    As  fieur  as  we  can  trust  the  language  of  Diodorua, 
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which  is  certainly  loose,  he  describes  the  fortifications  of  Ortygia  and  Achradina 
as  completely  distinct,  during  the  troubles  consequent  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
Oelonian  dynasty — r^s  ir4$A€«f  KartK^ovro  rf^y  re  *Axpfliipfl'^  *<»i  ''^^  K9i<rotr  4fi- 
<poT4p»tf  T&y  r&rotw  rointtv  ^x^'^^''  "CHiov  rctxof »  koK&s  KartirKtvaa'/i4poy  (zi.  73). 
Here  Diodorus  seems  to  conceive  Achradina  and  Ortygia  as  constituting  only  a 
part  of  Syracuse;  which  was  certainly  true  from  and  after  the  time  of  the  despot 
Dionysius,  hut  was  not  true  either  at  the  time  ¥fhich  immediately  followed  the 
Gelonian  dynasty,  or  at  the  period  of  the  Athenian  siege. 

That  Ortygia  and  Achradina  must  originally  haye  joined,  and  must  have  been 
from  the  first  included  in  one  common  fortification,  has  been  assumed  without  any 
positive  proof,  because  it  seemed  natural.  But  this  presumption  is  outweighed 
by  the  fact  that  the  ground  between  the  two  constitutes  the  Nekropolis,  which 
thus  raises  a  stronger  counter-presumption  that  that  ground  could  not  originally 
have  been  included  within  the  fortifications. 

If  the  inner  and  the  outer  city  were  originally  separate  towns  and  separate  for- 
tifications, did  they  ever  become  united,  and  at  what  time?  In  my  third  volume 
(ch.  xliii.  p.  540-559)  I  expressed  myself  inaccurately  on  this  subject,  being  then 
unacquainted  with  the  Remarks  either  of  Colonel  L^e  or  M.  Cavallari.  I  said 
that  in  the  pacification  which  succeeded  after  the  settlement  of  the  troubles  con* 
sequent  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  "we  may  assume  as  certain, 
that  the  separate  fortifications  of  Ortygia  and  Achradina  were  abolished,  and  that 
from  henceforward  there  was  only  one  fortified  city,  until  the  time  of  the  despot 
IMonysius,  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards."  I  now  believe  that  they  remained 
separate  at  the  time  when  Nikias  first  arrived  in  Sicily.  But  I  cannot  go  along 
with  M.  Cavallari  in  thinking  that  they  continued  so  permanently,  even  through* 
out  and  after  the  Athenian  siege.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  dtiring  that  siege, 
they  must  have  been  covered  by  a  common  fortification — the  new  wall  built  by 
the  Syracusana  after  the  arrival  of  Nikias  in  Sicily.  The  feelings  of  the  Qreeks 
about  the  propriety  of  burial  without  the  walls  of  the  town,  oould  not  but  give 
way  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  themselves  against  a  besieging  enemy ;  and  this 
necessity  was  first  presented  to  them  by  the  prospect  of  a  siege  from  Athens. 
Having  once  become  fami^ar  with  the  protection  of  one  common  wall,  reaching 
from  sea  to  harbour  all  across,  and  covering  both  inner  and  outer  city,  they  were 
not  likely  to  forego  it  afterwards. 

We  may  thus  lay  it  down  that  when  Nikias  first  threatened  Syracuse,  and  when 
the  first  battle  was  fought  near  the  Olympieion  (October  415  B.C.), — ^the  two 
towns  of  which  Syracuse  was  composed  were  still  distinct  and  separately  fortified. 
Assuming  Nikias  to  land  in  the  Great  Harbour,  and  to  gain  a  victory  rendering 
him  master  of  the  field,  he  would  be  able  to  occupy  the  open  space  between  them, 
to  cut  them  off  froip  each  other,  and  to  blockade  both  with  comparatively  Uttle 
trouble;  either  separately  by  distinct  walls— or  jointly  by  one  blockading  wall 
running  across  from  sea  to  sea  westward  of  the  wall  of  Achradina,  but  eastward 
of  the  Temenites. 

As  soon  as  Nikias  returned  to  his  winter  quarters  at  Katana,  the  Syracusana 
busied  themselves  in  guarding  against  this  danger.  *'  They  built  during  the  winter 
an  outer  protecting  wall  along  the  whole  space  fronting  Epipolas,  comprehending 
the  Temenites  within  it,  in  order  that  the  enemy  might  be  hindered  frx)m  carry- 
ing their  wall  of  circumvallation  across  any  space  smaller  than  that  which  was 
thus  enclosed."  ^ErtlxiC^t^  9h  jcal  ol  llvpatt6ctot  ir  r^  x^^^''^  *'P^'  ''*  '^  vtfA«i, 
r&K  TffiwirriP  ivrhs  woti^irdfityoif  ruxos  wapit  irSy  rh  wp6s  rks  'ZwtwpXlks  6p«p,  9w»s 
tt^  9l  ixAffcovos  Miwrcrttxi^rot  dbvw  (vi.  75).  It  appears  to  me  that  the  wall  thus 
described  began  probably  at  the  innermost  deft  ct  Santa  Bonagia,  was  carried  in  a 
direction  rather  west  of  south,  to  the  outside  of  Apollo  Temenites,  and  from 
thence  down  to  the  Great  Harbour— so  as  to  form  an  outer  covering  wall,  and 
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xn&teriallj  to  increase  the  difficultieB  with  which  the  besiegers  would  have  to  con- 
tend. I  have  marked  on  the  annexed  Plan  what  I  imagine  to  have  been  its 
direction  by  the  letters  G,  B.,  I.  The  commentators,  in  marking  out  where  they 
supposed  this  new  wall  to  have  ranged,  seem  to  me  to  attend  only  to  a  part  of 
the  sentence  of  Thucydidds,  and  not  to  the  whole  :  they  conceive  an  outlying  wall 
carried  out  from  the  fortifications  of  the  city  just  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  the 
Temenites — but  they  do  not  advert  to  the  other  words  of  the  historian,  that  the 
new  wall  was  "  carried  along  the  entire  frontage  towards  EpipoicB,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  rendering  an  extended  and  difficult  blockade  indispensable  to  the 
besiegers."  The  wall,  as  I  have  yentured  to  delineate  it,  does  little  more  than 
render  the  full  meaning  of  all  these  words  taken  together,  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Syracusan  purpose  could  be  most  easily  accomplished.  The  new  wall,  starting 
from  the  cleft  of  Santa  Bonagia,  would  not  actually  join  the  old  wall,  but  it  would 
nevertheless  serve  as  a  new,  advanced,  and  defensible  protection  to  the  city,  secur- 
ing both  the  inner  city  (Ortygia)  and  the  outer  dty  (Achradina)  at  once.  At  this 
time,  probably,  the  Syracusans  were  more  alraid  of  a  second  attack  from  the  side 
of  the  Great  Harbour,  since  this  was  the  place  where  Nikias  had  made  his  recent 
disembarkation;  and  the  new  wall  now  constructed  was  an  important  additional 
defence  from  that  side. 

They  next  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  defence  fh>m  the  side  of  Epipolse. 

In  this  latter  scheme,  however,  they  were  forestalled  by  the  Athenians,  who 
started  from  Eatana  without  their  knowledge,  disembarked  their  troops  near  a 
place  or  spot  called  Leon,  and  hastened  by  a  forced  march  up  to  the  summit  of 
EpiiK)liB  called  Euryftlua— which  they  approached  from  the  plain  of  Thapsua,  the 
side  farthest  removed  from  Syracuse.  Colonel  Leake,  and  Eiepert  in  his  map, 
place  Leon  on  the  sea-shore,  south  of  the  peninsula  of  Thapsus,  and  about  half* 
way  between  that  point  and  Achradina — immediately  under  the  steep  ascent  direct 
from  the  sea  to  Euryftlus :  and  Kiepert  draws  a  line  straight  from  Leon  (so  placed) 
to  the  Eury&luB,  as  if  he  supposed  that  the  Athenian  army  clambered  straight  up. 
But  this  is  difficult  to  suppose :  for  Thucydidds  says  that  the  Athenian  army  ran 
towards  the  Eury&lus  {ix^p^i  9p6fjL^f  vi.  97) :  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  for 
hoplites  to  have  run  straight  up  the  side  of  the  cliff  aa^it  stands  marked  on  the 
map.  I  agree  ¥nth  Dr.  Arnold  (ad  Thuc.  vi.  97)  that  the  words  of  Thucydidls 
do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  place  called  Leon  was  on  the  sea,  nor  intimate 
what  distance  it  was  from  the  sea.  It  seems  more  likely  that  Leon,  as  well  as  the 
landing  place  of  Nikias,  was  a  place  somewhere  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Thapsus, 
and  that  the  Athenian  troops,  having  come  there  on  ship-board  from  Kfttana,  were 
disembarked  before  the  fleet  reached  that  peninsula.  There  probably  was  a  regular 
road  or  mountain-path,  ascending  from  the  plain  of  Thapsus  and  reaching  Euzy* 
Alus  from  the  northern  side  of  Epipolse — a  road  good  enough,  in  most  parts,  for 
the  Athenians  to  pass  over  at  a  run.  This  ascent,  as  being  the  &rthest  removed 
from  Syracuse,  would  be  the  most  likely  for  them  to  be  able  to  accomplish  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Syracusans. 

The  position  of  the  fort  of  Labdalum,  built  by  Nikias,  has  been  differently 
marked  by  different  authors.  Colonel  Leake  places  it  (Notes  on  Syracuse,  p.  53) 
higher  up  than  Mongibellisi,  between  that  point  and  Belvedere.  I  incline  to  think 
that  this  is  higher  than  the  reality.  The  words  of  Thucydidda — iw*  tucpots  rots 
Kptf/cyotf  r&w  *Eiriiro\«y  6p&¥  wphs  rk  M^ya^ — are  translated  by  him  "on  the 
highest  rocks  of  EpipolsB,  looking  towards  Megara,"  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  rather  mean — "  on  the  extremity  of  the  cliffs  of  Epipolse,  looking  tovrards  Me- 
gara."  The  position  fixed  on  by  Colonel  Leake  seems  inoonyeniently  distant  from 
the  main  operations  of  Nikias  Ifwer  down  on  Epipolse:  moreover,  if  the  fort  of 
Labdalum  had  been  there  placed,  it  would  have  guarded  the  path  from  Belvedere 
down  to  Epipolse,  and  would  have  obstructed  Gylippus  in  his  march  by  that  path 
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into  Symcuse— wliich  we  Bliall  find  hereafter  that  it  did  not.  I  think  that  the 
fort  of  Labdalum  must  have  been  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  somewhat  eastward  of 
Hongibellisi,  and  more  to  the  westward  than  it  stands  in  the  Plan  of  GoUer:  see 
Qoller^B  note,  ad  yi.  97,  and  the  Plan  annexed  to  his  Thucydidds^and  the  re* 
marks  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  Dr.  Arnold— in  Arnold's  Thueydid.  p.  267-269. 

Two  other  problems  come  next.  1.  The  site  of  Sykd.  2.  What  is  the  Athenian 
Circlci 

The  Athenians,  having  finished  and  garrisoned  Labdalum,  "descended  to  Sykd, 
sat  down,  and  fortified  the  Circle  with  all  speed."  Many  writers  consider  Sykd  as 
a  corruption  or  local  pronunciation  of  Tychd,  designating  the  hamlet  or  suburb 
joining  Achradina  at  its  north-western  extremity,  just  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  northern  cliff  of  Epipolse.  Colonel  Leake  and  others  place  Sykd  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  slope  of  Epipolse,  near  upon  the  southern  cliff.  But  the  reason 
which  he  gives  for  placing  Sykd  near  the  southern  cliff,  is  not  adequate.  He 
founds  his  opinion  upon  a  construction  of  a  passage  of  Thucydidds  (vi.  99),  which 
i^pears  to  me  less  correct  and  convenient  than  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Arnold,  with 
whose  note  on  the  passage  I  perfectly  concur. 

I  think  there  is  no  ground  for  identifying  the  place  called  SykS  with  the  Syra- 
ensan  suburb  afterwards  known  as  Tyche,  from  the  Temple  of  Fortune:  and  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  (p.  270)  in  pkcing  Sykd  "  on  the  middle  of  the  slope  of 
Epipolse,  exactly  to  the  southward  of  Tai^etta"— or  at  least  nearly  southward  of 
that  point.  So  also  M.  Firmin  Didot  places  it,  in  the  Plan  prefixed  to  the  fourth 
Tolume  of  his  French  translation  of  Thucydidds. 

I  also  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  and  M.  Firmin  Didot,  in  considering  that 
the  expression  The  Circle  {6  k^kKos)  means  ( — ^not  the  entire  wall  of  circumvalla- 
tion  projected  by  the  Athenians,  but)  a  separate  walled  enclosure,  to  serve  as  a 
central  point  from  whence  the  wall  was  to  be  carried  northward  towards  Trogilus, 
and  southward — first  to  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolie,  afterwards  to  the  Great 
Harbour.  M.  Didot  defends  this  opinion  in  an  elaborate  note  (ad  Thucyd.  vi  98) : 
Dr.  Arnold  also  gives  some  reasons  which  (in  my  judgement)  are  not  so  strong  as 
they  might  have  been  made.  He  considers  one  passage  of  Thucydidds  as  making 
against  him,  which,  properly  construed,  is  in  his  favour;  and  he  therefore  pro- 
poses a  double  sense  for  the  word  jc^icXof — sometimes  meaning  "the  entire  cir- 
cumvallation" — sometimes  "the  central  walled  enclosure  separately."  I  think 
that  6  k^kKos  always  has  the  latter  meaning,  and  that  the  double  sense  supposed 
by  Dr.  Arnold  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  Thucydidds. 

The  next  doubt  is,  about  the  first  counter-wall  constructed  by  the  Syraousans  to 
cut  and  obstruct  the  intended  line  of  blockade.  QoUer,  M.  Didot,  and  Mr.  Dun- 
bar, suppose  this  counter-wall  (iyKi^toi^  ^c^X^t)  to  have  been  carried  across  Epi- 
pol»,  north  of  the  Athenian  Circle  or  k^kXos.  On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Leake 
(p.  56),  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Dr.  Thirlwall,  suppose  it  to  have  been  carried  south  of 
the  Athenian  Circle,  but  along  the  platform  of  Neapolis  under  Epipolse,  and  not 
at  aU  on  Epipolse  itself.  See  Dr.  Arnold's  remarks,  p.  270,  271 ;  and  the  Plans  of 
Ooller,  and  M.  Didot,  and  Colonel  Leake. 

The  first  of  these  suppositions  is  wholly  inadmissible.  If  it  were  adopted,  the 
counter-wall  would  have  been  carried  exaotly-acroes  the  spot  where  the  Athenians 
were  then  actually  working,  and  a  battle  must  immediately  have  ensued,  which 
was  what  the  Syraousans  did  not  desire.  The  great  reason  which  seems  to  have 
induced  G^Uer  and  others  to  adopt  this  supposition,  is,  a  theory  about  the  third 
or  last  counter-wall  (^jcttfxrioy  rcixof)  constructed  by  the  Syracusans,  and  its  sup- 
posed junction  with  the  first.  I  shall  hereafter  show  that  this  last-mentioned 
theory  is  erroneous,  when  I  come  to  explain  the  third  or  last  counter-wall. 

The  second  supposition,  whereby  this  first  counter-wall  is  represented  to  have 
been  carried  along  the  platform  <^  Neapolis,  has  not  the  like  force  of  positive 
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ai^mekit  against  it.  Yet  it  appears  to  me  lees  probable  than  that  which  I  faaTs 
given  in  the  text,  and  in  which  I  describe  this  counter-wall  as  having  stretched 
tynoon/  <»hng  the  slope  of  Ep^ia,  south  of  the  Athenian  Circle;  from  a  point  of 
the  city -wall  beneath,  to  the  brink  or  crest  of  the  southern  cliff  above. 

Respecting  the  nature  and  purpose  of  a  counter-wall  built  by  besieged  parties 
such  as  the  Syracuaans — ^there  is  one  point  which  the  expositors  are  apt  to  forget. 
To  answer  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  besieged,  such  a  counter-wall  must 
not  only  traverse  the  enemy's  intended  line  of  blockade,  but  it  must  have  some- 
thing for  both  its  extremities  to  rest  upon.  Of  course  it  starts  from  the  city-wall, 
therefore  one  of  its  extremities  is  perfectly  well  supported:  but  unless  the  athsr  or 
farther  extremity  be  supported  also,  the  besiegers  will  be  able  to  turn  it>  and  get 
behind  it,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  attack  it  in  front.  The  besiegers  are 
naturally  the  strongest  in  the  field— otherwise  they  would  not  be  engaged  in  con- 
structing a  wall  of  circumvallation.  What  advantage  would  the  besieged  gain, 
therefore,  by  carrying  out  a  counter-wall  across  the  besieging  line  of  blockade — ^if 
the  farther  extremity  of  their  counter-wall  rested  upon  mere  open  space,  so  that 
the  besiegers  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  march  aloAg  its  fronts  and  get 
round  behind  it  f 

That  the  counter- wall  now  built  by  the  Syracusans  was  not  to  be  thus  turned, 
is  sufficiently  evident ;  otherwise  the  Athenians  would  not  have  taken  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  storming  it  in  front.  It  must  therefore  have  had  something  for  its  &r- 
ther  extremity  to  rest  upon.  Now  in  the  course  which  I  suppose  it  to  have  takeo, 
this  is  provided  for.  The  precipitous  southern  cliff  formed  its  further  extremity, 
and  prevented  the  Athenians  from,  turning  it,  so  that  they  were  compelled  to 
attack  it  in  front,  wherein  they  were  able  and  fortunate  enough  to  succeed.  What 
still  farther  confirms  my  view,  that  the  steep  southern  cliff  formed  the  flank  sup- 
port of  this  first  counter-wall,  is — that  the  Athenians,  immediately  after  their 
victory,  take  possession  of  the  southern  cliff  and  fortify  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
ever  again  serving  the  Syracusans  for  the  like  purpose:  vi.  101,  1.  T^  <^  dorcpoUf 
inrh  rev  jc^jtAov  irelxiC^v  t^k  Kp^fUfhv  rhv  ^\f  rod  cAovf ,  &c. 

Now  if  we  adopt  the  supposition  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  others,  that  this  comiter- 
wall  ran  along  the  platform  of  Neapolis,  upon  what  are  we  to  suppose  that  its  frr- 
ther  extremity  rested,  or  what  was  there  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  turning 
it,  and  getting  behind  it  t  If  it  had  been  possible  for  them  to  turn  it,  they  would 
not  have  attacked  it  in  front.  Upon  the  supposition  which  I  am  now  oonsidering, 
no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question. 

Colonel  Leake  and  Dr.  Arnold  suppose  that  the  Athenians  got  down  the  open- 
ings in  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipoloe,  in  order  to  attack  this  counter-wall  which 
was  on  the  lower  platform.  But  in  the  description  which  Thuoydidds  giv»B  of 
the  attack,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  such  descent  on  the  part  of  the  assail- 
ants ;  nothing  at  all  like  what  he  says  in  describing  the  attack  upon  the  second 
Syracusan  counter-work,  where  he  expressly  mentions  the  Athenians  as  descend- 
ing from  EpipolsB  to  the  level  ground, — ainoX  ircpl  6ft9por  Kwrafidwrts  iwh  rmv  *Eiri- 
ito\&¥  is  r6  SfjMXhv  (vi.  101),  &c.  Colonel  Leake  (p.  56)  founds  an  argument  upon 
the  words  of  Thucydidds  wpoKaraXofAfidifopres  riLs  i^6^vs,  which  he  interprets  to 
mean  the  two  or  three  wpofffidtreis  or  practicable  openings  in  the  cliff  for  descent. 
But  I  have  already  remarked  in  my  note  that  rcks  i^iovs  seems  to  me  to  mean 
"  the  attaicks  of  the  enemy  "—not  '*  the  roads  by  which  he  might  attack."  Besides, 
if  the  attack  were  made  in  the  manner  thus  supposed — ^by  the  Athenians  fr^om 
the  cliff,  upon  the  Syracusan  counter-wall  running  along  the  lower  level — ^this 
would  imply  that  the  Athenians  were  previously  in  possession  and  oocuxwtion  of 
the  southern  brink  or  edge  of  the  cliff;  whereas  Thucydidds,  in  his  next  chapter, 
tells  us  that  they  moved  thither  afterwards,  from  the  Cirole  (vi.  101,  1). 

The  words  bwertixiC^if^ — KdrttBtp  rod  k^kKov  rS»¥  'A(h|Ka/«ar-^(vi.   100)  do  not 
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neoeosarily  imply  that  this  new  counter-wall  ran  along  a  platform  upon  a  lower 
level  than  Epipolsa.  They  merely  imply  that  it  began  at  a  point  lower  on  the 
alope  and  ran  up  to  a  higher;  the  first  half  of  its  course  being  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  Athenian  Circle.  I  will  here  add,  that  Thuoydidde,  in  his  description, 
manifests  no  knowledge  of  that  intermediate  level  which  ezpoBitors  speak  of  an 
the  platform  of  Neapolk.  He  mentions  only  the  cliiBT  above,  and  the  marsh 
beneath. 

Respecting  the  second  counter-work  of  the  Syracusans — ^the  palisade  and  ditch 
dug  across  the  marsh — there  is  no  material  difficulty,  except  that  none  of  the 
commentators  tells  us  upon  what  support  its  fiurther  extremity  rested,  or  what 
prevented  it  from  being  turned,  That  this  was  impossible,  we  know,  because  the 
Athenians  attacked  it  in  front:  and  hence  I  have  described  this  palisade  and  ditch 
as  reaching  to  the  river  Anapus,  which  prevented  the  Athenians  from  turning  it. 
As  a  confirmation  of  this  idea,  we  may  see  that  Thucydidte  (describing  the  battle 
which  ensued  when  the  Athenians  attacked  the  palisade  in  front  and  stormed  it) 
tells  us  that  the  defeated  Syracusans  on  the  left  flank  took  flight  and  ran  away 
" along  t^  banks  of  the  Anc^ua"—oi  fi^y  rh  ^c^iov  ic4pta  fx^*^^'  irphs  tV  ir^Xiv 
U^vyoVf  ol  8i  M  T^  €ttvy^fjup,  waph  rhv  worafi^y  (vi.  101).  This  implies  that 
their  position  was  already  dose  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  ther^ore  that 
the  counter-work  must  have  reached  as  far  as  the  river. 

After  their  defeat,  the  Syracusans  made  no  farther  attempt  at  constructing 
counter^works.  The  Athenians  went  on  with  their  double  wall  across  the  marsh 
from  Epipolse  to  the  Qreat  Harbour.  When  Qylippus  arrived,  this  wall  was 
almost  finished,  except  a  small  portion  near  the  harbour,  which  was  terminated 
soon  afterwards.  Besides  this,  the  southern  portion  of  the  blockading  wall  upon 
the  high  ground  of  EplpoUa  was  also  executed;  so  that  the  Athenian  wall  of  dr- 
cumvallation,  from  the  Circle  (on  the  centre  of  the  slope  of  Epipolse)  southward 
down  to  the  Great  Harbour,  was  complete.  But  the  portion  of  Epipolse  north  of 
the  Athenian  Circle  was  not  yet  walled  across,  though  some  progress  had  been 
made  towards  it,  and  stones  had  been  laid  along  most  of  the  line.  By  this  road 
Gylippus  and  his  army  entered  Syracuse. 

We  have  now  to  follow  the  proceedings  of  Oylippus— especially  in  reference'to 
his  third  and  final  counter-wall,  about  which  there  is  much  to  be  cleared  up. 

After  he  had  regained  stiperiority  in  the  field— at  least  i^parently,  by  offering 
the  Athenians  battle,  and  by  their  refusing  to  accept  it — ^and  after  he  had  sur- 
prised and  captured  the  fort  of  Labdalum — he  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
new  counter-wall  or  iyKipviw  rcixof .  He  constructed  a  simple  wall  from  the  city 
across  EpipoUs  intersecting  the  line  of  blockade  (which  was  yet  not  filled  up)  to  the 
north  of  tiie  Athenian  Circle.  Kal  ^cr&  ravra  irsix^iov  oi  Sv^cuc^irioi  jcal  ol  ^^fi- 
futxoi  M  r&p  *Eir(iroXfl»y,  dir^  r^f  ir6\€»s  ifi(i/icrpi,  iyw  Tphs  rh  iyKdpatoy,  rsixos 
airKovtr  twats  oi  ^AOtiveuot,  ^y  fi^  i^vaivro  JcvXStf'cu,  /I'^Ksri  olot  re  itruf  dirorcixArcu 
(vii.  4).  I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold,  Col.  Leake,  and  others,  in  construing  wphs  rh 
kyieipffiov  here  as  itself  equivalent  to  an  adjective  or  adverb.  Others  construe  the 
passage  as  if  rsSxos  were  understood  a  second  time,  and  as  if  two  walls  were  spoken 
of — turn  wfihs  rh  iyxdpirtoy  rtlx^h  Tctxot  a/wKovy :  thus  assuming  that  two  walls 
are  indicated — one  of  them,  an  iyKdp<rioy  rcixos  already  existing—another,  a 
rsTx^f  &irAovr  about  to  be  constructed  to  meet  it.  Qrammatically  speaking,  such 
a  construction  is  at  least  harsh ;  but  those  who  adopt  it  are  unable  to  explain 
what  wall  is  meant  by  Uus  iyxApffwy  rsixos  assumed  as  pre-existing.  Didot  and 
Ooller  think  that  it  was  the  first  counter-work  constructed  by  the  Syracusans: 
but  there  are  two  fatal  objections  to  this— first,  that  the  Athenians  had  destroyed 
this  counter-work,  after  their  victory  (vi.  100>— next  that  it  passed  to  the  south, 
and  not  to  the  north,  of  the  Athenian  Circle,  and  therefore  never  could  have 
joined  the  third  counter-work  now  projected. 
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Qylippus  pursued  ihe  building  of  his  new  oounter-wall,  and  after  gaining  a  ^io- 
tory  over  Nikias,  succeeded  in  carrying  it  across  the  Athenian  line  of  blockade 
between  the  Circle  and  Trogilus :  he  employed  partly  the  very  stones  which  the 
Athenians  had  laid  down  on  that  line  for  their  own  intended  vrall  (viL  6,  7).  He 
carried  the  new  wall  beyond  this  Athenian  line  as  &r  as  the  northern  cliff  of  Epi* 
polaB,  which  served  as  a  flank  support,  and  prevented  his  new  wall  from  being 
turned.  After  this  important  step,  the  consummation  of  the  projected  line  of 
blockade  became  impossible,  imless  the  Athenians  could  attack  Ids  new  wall  in 
front,  and  take  it  by  storm ;  for  which  their  present  force  was  inadequate.  Even 
a  victory  in  the  field  gained  by  the  Athenians  would  now  be  insufficient  for  the 
success  of  the  siege.  Compare  vii.  6,  and  vii.  11.  ficrrc /a^  cTrm  ^i  rcpirccx^irai 
alhobst  ^if  ii'h  '^^  1*^  iraparflx^fffia  rovro  woWp  trrpami^  ht^KB&y  SfXjr — which  is  the 
expression  of  Nikias  in  his  letter  to  the  Athenians,  and  is  rather  more  precise 
than  the  expression  of  Thuoydidds  himself-'^iccfyovj  tk  (the  Athenians)  jcol  iror* 
riiraffLv  dir^irrtpirfKiwaif  ft  Ktd  Kparottw,  fiii  tw  Iri  <r^s  dwoTfix^cm — where  we  must 
construe  KpaeroUv  as  alluding  simply  to  a  victoiy  gained  in  the  field — as  distin- 
guished firom  a  superiority  so  marked  as  to  enable  the  Athenians  to  storm  the 
counter- wall. 

But  the  defensive  plans  of  Qylippus  were  not  yet  completed.  He  knew  that 
the  Athenian  army  might  be  materially  strengthened,  as  in  fieiet  it  afterwards  was: 
and  being  just  now  reinforced  by  twelve  Corinthian  triremes,  he  employed  them 
'*  in  assisting  to  complete  the  remainder  of  his  scheme  of  fortifications  as  far  as 
the  (new)  counter-wall." 

Such  are  the  words  of  Thucydidds — Mcr&  hk  rovro  cdf  re  rcSr  YiopivBlwf  yji«f  col 
*Afi,'wpaucuor£y  Ktd  AtvKoiivv  i<riir\€v<rav  ol  6ir6\oiiroi  S^cko,  \a$owrat  r^r  rwp 
'AOfiwiduy  pvKoK^y,  Ktd  (vvcrc/x'^'A''  '''^  Kotwhv  rois  2vpaico<rlots 
fidxp^  fov  iyKapffiov  rtlxovs  (vii.  7). 

This  passage  has  greatly  perplexed  expositors.  Many  different  interpretations 
of  it  have  been  proposed ;  but  not  one  of  them  seems  to  me  satisfactory.  And 
Dr.  Arnold,  after  rejecting  various  explanations  proposed  by  others^  and  vainly 
attempting  to  elucidate  it  in  a  way  convincing  to  his  own  mind,  pronounces  it  to 
be'  unintelligible  at  least,  if  not  corrupt  (Arnold,  p.  274,  275).  Colonel  Leake 
explains  the  passage  by  saying — "  The  Syracusan  cross-wall  was  now  united  with 
the  enclosure  of  Temenitis,  and  thus  largely  extended  the  dimensions  of  that  out- 
work of  Achradina  "  (Notes  on  Syracuse,  p.  67).  And  Dr.  Arnold  (p.  275)  inclines 
to  the  same  supposition.  But  in  the  first  place,  it  \b  difficult  to  see  what  the  Sy- 
racuaans  gained  by  carrying  out  an  additional  wall,  in  the  manner  here  described, 
which  gave  them  no  new  security ;  besides  that  Colonel  Leake  (in  his  Plan)  re- 
presents the  third  Syracusan  counter-work  as  if  it  rose  straight  up  the  slope  of 
Kpipolee,  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  words  of  Thucydidds,  8Uk  rmp  *Eiri- 
iroX£y.  Moreover  Nikias  in  his  letter  written  afterwards  to  the  Athenians  de- 
scribes the  new  counter-wall,  whereby  Qylippus  had  frustrated  the  scheme  of 
blockade,  as  being  still,  even  in  October,  and  after  all  that  Qylippus  had  done  to 
improve  it,  a  single  or  ample  wall  (ol  9k  waptj^Koio/i'^Kaa-ty  ii/uy  rtixos  kw^ow,  vii.  11). 
Such  a  description  cannot  be  held  to  apply  to  the  counter-wall  as  it  stands  deline- 
ated in  Colonel  Leake's  Plan. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  of  Thucydidds  (^vwertixura^  rh  Xonr^y  rolis  2v 
poKoaiois  I»>*XP*-  "^^^  iyKCLpfflov  r^lxovs)  admit  of  a  different  explanation,  which  will 
be  found  both  consistent  with  idl  the  existing  circumstances,  and  explanat<wy  of 
all  which  follow. 

To  find  out  what  is  meant  by  rh  Xonr^y — ^that  remainder  which  the  Syracusans 
thus  fortified  with  the  help  of  the  Corinthians  and  others — we  have  only  to  com- 
pare the  fortifications  as  they  stood  when  Qylippus  entered  Syracuse,  with  the 
fortifications  as  they  stood  a  few  months  afterwards,  when  Ddmoethends  and  his 
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second  armamout  arrived  from  Athens.  Now  three  distinct  constructions  are 
mentioned  as  existing  at  this  hiter  period,  which  had  not  been  in  existence  at  the 
earlier. 

1.  A  fort  (rtlxtcfjuif  vii.  43,  3)  on  the  higher  ground  of  Epipolee,  guarding  the 
entrance  to  Epipolse  from  the  Euryftlus. 

2.  A  cross-wall  {waparflxitrfuh  vii.  42,  4 ;  43,  l->5)  which  joined  this  fort  at  one 
extremity,  and  was  carried  down  the  slope  of  Epipola  untH  it  joined  the  counter^toall  or 
iyKdpfftor  Tfixo  f — {fJ^^XP^  '''®*'  iyKopfftov  rtTxovs), 

3.  Three  strong  encampments  (irport (x^triuara),  placed  at  different  points  up  the 
slope  of  EpipolsB,  along  this  cross-wall  and  on  the  north  side  of  it ;  that  is,  behind 
it,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  Athenian  camp.  These  encampments  were 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  were  to  defend  the  cross-wall,  as 
well  as  to  succour  the  fo]%  (No.  1)  in  case  it  were  attacked  by  an  enemy  from  the 
Eury&lus.  For  the  cross-wall  was  single  (or  simple)  and  therefore  had  no  perma- 
nent accommodation  except  for  a  few  necessary  sentries. 

All  these  three  works  will  be  found  distinctly  specified  by  Thucydidds,  where 
he  describes  the  subsequent  operations  of  Ddmosthends.  None  of  them  yet  existed 
when  Gylippus  entered  Syracuse :  the  upper  portion  of  EpipolsD  was  then  unoccu* 
pied,  except  by  the  Athenian  fort  of  Labdalum.  Here  then  we  have  the  remainder 
Qrh  honrhy  (vrrrc(x(cay)  which  the  Syracusans  and  Corinthians  are  now  stated  to 
have  jointly  constructed. 

The  words  /i^xpi  rov  iyKopffiov  rtixov9  have  here  a  plain  and  instructive  mean* 
ing.  First  the  Syracusans  constructed  the  upper  fort  to  defend  the  entrance  to 
EpipolsD  from  Euryftlus ;  next  they  carried  down  the  cross-wall  or  mpcertlxifrfia 
continuously  from  the  fort  until  it  joined  the  counter-wall  or  tyKdpaioy  rtix^f 
which  had  already  been  extended  across  the  Athenian  line  of  blockade.  The 
wapartixifrfia  and  the  iyndptriop  rcTxof — the  cross-wall  and  the  counter-wall,  were 
thus  made  to  form  one  continuous  wall — not  indeed  in  the  same  line,  for  the 
former  probably  met  the  latter  at  an  angle — yet  still  one  oontinuoua  tccdl,  begin* 
ning  at  the  fort  on  the  high-ground  of  Epipoke,  traversing  the  Athenian  line  of  blockade 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  slope,  and  ending  ctt  the  wall  of  Syracuse  itself  They  are 
in  fact  spoken  of  as  one  %oaU,  and  both  together  are  called  the  ira^rtlxicfia  and 
the  r«7xoi  inrXovy  (compare  vii.  11,  3  ;  vii.  42,  4;  vii.  43,  1~5).  That  this  iropa* 
Ttixio-fia  or  cross- wall  joined  the  upper  fort  on  the  high  ground  of  Epipolse,  Thu* 
cydidds  distinctly  intimates,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Athenians  under  DSmo- 
sthends,  as  soon  as  they  had  succeeded  in  their  nocturnal  surprise  of  the  fort, 
began  to  pull  down  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  cross-wall  with  its  battlements 
(vii.  43,  5).  Here  then  is  one  terminus  of  the  cross-wall  or  parateiohisma;  and 
the  words  now  under  discussion — /i^XP^  fov  iyKopaiov  r^lxovs — ^inform  us  what 
became  of  the  other  terminus.  The  reader  will  see  it  marked  on  the  annexed 
Plan. 

I  am  aware,  that  in  putting  this  interpretation  upon  the  words,  I  depart  from 
all  the  previous  commentators;  but  I  venture  to  assert,  that  while  the  words  are 
most  literally  construed,  there  is  no  other  interpretation  of  them  which  can  be 
rendered  consistent  with  the  actual  and  subsequent  course  of  events. 

Gylippus  had  carried  his  iyKdpo'iov  rtixos  or  counter-wall  across  the  proposed 
line  of  Athenian  circumvallation:  so  &r  Syracuse  was  safe,  as  long  as  the  Athe- 
nian army  continued  without  reinforcement.  But  what  if  a  large  reinforcement 
came  from  Athens,  as  was  very  probable?  On  that  supposition  Syracuse  was  not 
safe;  since  all  the  upper  portion  of  EpipoUe,  together  with  the  road  on  to  Epipolo 
from  the  Euryftlus,  remained  unoccupied  and  undefended.  The  first  thing  neces- 
sary was  to  provide  a  fort  for  the  defence  of  the  entrance  upon  Epipolse  from 
Euryftlus;  in  order  that  this  important  point  might  not  be  seized  by  a  new  Athe- 
nian army,  who,  if  masters  of  the  upper  ground  of  Epipolse,  would  still  block  up 
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Syracose,  in  Bpite  of  the  recent  frustration  of  the  lower  line  of  blockade  began  by 
NikiaB.  But  the  fort  on  the  upper  ground  of  Eplpols  could  ncTcr  be  maintained 
unless  it  were  joined  by  a  continuous  line  of  defence  with  Syracuse  iteeif.  Had 
it  not  been  so  joined,  Ddmosthente  with  his  force,  superior  in  the  field,  wonld 
have  marched  from  the  Athenian  camp  up  the  slope  of  Epipolse,  would  have  cat 
oiF  the  upper  fort  f^m  all  communication  with  Syracuse,  and  would  have  been 
still  able  to  accomplish  an  effective  blockade  of  the  latter.  What  hindered  him 
from  effecting  this,  was,  the  continuous  wall  down  the  slope  of  Epipolse  from  the 
upper  fort  to  the  town  below,  which  divided  the  whole  slope  of  E^ipolse  into  two 
parts,  confining  the  Athenians  to  the  southern  half  and  excluding  them  from  the 
uppermost  portion.  Without  the  recognition  of  this  continuous  wall,  no  one  can 
understand  the  operations  of  Ddmosthends,  who  found  himself  completely  ham- 
pered by  it,  and  after  vainly  trying  to  storm  and  batter  it  in  frt>nt,  bad  nothing 
left  except  to  get  round  it  by  a  night  maich  over  the  EuryUus  and  assail  the 
upper  fort  where  the  wall  terminated. 

By  means  of  this  upper  fort,  guarding  the  entrance  to  Epipoln  from  EuryAlua 
— combined  with  the  wapartix^a-fM,  or  continuous  line  of  coniMXTting  wall,  reaching 
down  to  the  city — Gylippus  first  provided  for  Syracose  a  complete  scheme  of  de- 
fence ;  which  same  scheme  was  afterwards  carried  out  with  greater  elaboration  and 
cost  by  the  despot  Dionysius,  when  he  constructed  the  continuous  lines  of  wall 
along  both  the  northern  and  southern  cUfis  of  Epipolse,  meeting  and  terminating 
in  his  new  fort  at  Euryftlus,  as  the  apex  of  the  triangle  of  which  tiie  wall  of 
Achradina  was  the  base. 

No  objection  can  be  made  to  the  phrase — ^vyertlxufv  fh  Xonrbr  rQ7s  XvpatcoirUts 
/i^XP^  '''^^  ^Kopiriov  Ttlxovf — when  explained  according  to  the  above  suggestions 
— except  its  most  vexatious  concisenees.  Thucydidds,  having  present  to  his  own 
mind  the  complete  state  of  defence  as  it  stood  when  Ddmoethends  arrived,.unfor- 
tunately  presumes  the  reader  to  know  it  also;  and  therefore  contents  himself  with 
saying  t^  Xoiir^r  or  the  remainder — which  to  any  one  who  possessed  that  knowledge, 
would  convey  a  clear  meaning.  Dr.  Arnold  says — "T^  Konr6y  simply  is  ob3cure, 
and  to  my  mind  suspicious.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  text  in  this  place  has 
sustained  some  iigury,  or  else  that  Thucydidds  wrote  careleasly  and  confusedly  " 
(p.  275).  I  am  the  last  to  deny  the  obscurity  of  the  passage,  after  having  written 
so  long  a  note  to  explain  it,  and  after  calling  in  question  the  views  of  so  many 
other  expositors.  But  it  is  an  obscurity,  unhappily,  frequent  enough  in  Thncy- 
didds,  and  arising  out  of  that  extreme  parsimony  of  words  which  he  seems  to  have 
thought  an  excellence.  Still  the  passage  construes  well;  and  does  not  at  all 
deserve  to  be  called  "confused."  Nor  is  there  the  smallest  ground  for  Br. 
Arnold's  suspicion  of  the  text.  The  phrase  (wercf X'O'w'  «/  ^^^s,  meaning  "  the 
men  out  of  the  ships,"  which  he  objects  to  as  "  not  being  the  way  in  whi«^  Tha- 
cydidds  commonly  writes  "(p.  275),  may  be  sustained  by  reference  to  iii.  17, 
where  ul  i^ct  occurs  in  exactly  the  same  signification. 
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